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llOSSINi. 


TO  THE  EDM  OR. 

RoasiNi  has  enthtisiaitic  admiren  and  bitter  ad?enaries»  The 
former  eulogise  the  latter  toorn  him.  Both  maj,  perhapB,  have 
fome  gnmnd  Ibr  their  opintoot.  To  me  it  leemi  dnr  that  the  man 
vho  is  able  to  snpersedet  as  it  were,  all  former  compoien>  howerer 
high  their  estimation,  and  to  set  aside  all  present  competltorB,  irbat^ 
ever  their  pretensions — the  man  who  can  fill  all  Europe  with  his  music, 
must  possess  talents  of  a  superior  order.  In  the  streets  and  in  draw 
ing-rooras,  in  the  orchestras,  and  in  the  theatres,  you  hear  Rossini, 
and  scarcel  y  any  thing  but  Rossi  NT.  This  universiil  reception 
proves,  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  arc  pleased  with  his  com- 
positions,  whilst  his  fertility  enables  him  to  keep  np  a  sncoessionof 
novelties  that  prolong  his  reputation,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  ad- 
mission of  any  other  name.  Here  therefore  we  have  proofs  of  the 
force  and  prodnctivenesa  of  his  genius.  ^Fashion  and  pfijadiee,  aind 
ignoiance  and  bad  taste  and  volnptuons  feelings,  and  heaven  knows 
what  other  causes  beside,  are  oonjarecl  up  to  acoonnt  for  this  eztraor* 
diint  >  iascinaiion.  AH  these  may  have  their  weight.  But  it  must  , 
also  be  admitted,  tliat  to  create  all  this  confusion,  there  must  have 
been  orifrinnlly  a  power  in  t!»e  man  to  turn  people's  heads,  not  pos-  i 
sessed  by  any  body  else,  for  Rossini  had  only  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
and  his  ideas,  as  the  levers  to  move  public  sentiment  and  bring 
himself  into  fashion  when  he  began  to  write.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  he  has  great  ability,  and  with  it,  much  of  the  extras 
Taganee  that  attends  genius,  and  particularly  genins  so  rapidly  de* 
▼eloped  and  employed.  The  question  for  the  philosophical  musi- 
cian to  consider,  seems  then  to  be,  how  he  has  improved,  how  in- 
jured his  science— where  he  has  transgressed,  and  where  extended  its 
bounds.  If  we  can  settle  any  of  these  points  satisfactorily  we  may 
hope  to  have  done  some  good,  for  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  deoied  by> 
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2  ROSSINI. 

any  pai  Jy  that  there  is,  .is  in  all  thi/:gs,  a  rnixlure  ot  good  and  had, 
in  the  C(}iiipoj»Uions  of  this  master.  To  this  encfcfivour,  I  shall  then 
address  myself.    But  first  I  luiist  say  a  iew  words  in  the  general*. 

Rossini  is  now  known  both  as  a  serious  and  a  comic  author — in 
truth  there  is  scarcely  a  passion  which  he  has  not  treated^and  treated 
with  some  portion  of  success^  if  applause  be  a  measuie  of  desert. — 
The  leadtngchaiBcteristlcBof  hii style  and  numner  have  been  perhaps 
sufficiently  descanted  upon  in  your  various  articles  upon  several  of 
bis  most  popular  prodnctions.  I  have  indeed  not  so  much  (o  do  with 
the  generic  properties  discoverable  in  fiis  v.ritin<^^s,  as  \vilh  his  spe- 
cific beauties  and  defects.  T  may  howevrr  be  pardoned  for  re  capi- 
tulating rather  than  describing  anew  his  qualifications  in  tlie  gross. 
,  1  think>  Sir,  the  reviewers  have  been  right  in  a&cribing  great  ani- 
mal spirits  and  invention  as  the  foundation  of  the  vivacity  and  force 
to  which  his  music  is  principally  indebted  ibr  its  eiiects.  Melody  is 
his  art,  and-  is  the  capital  ait  of  captivating  the  milUoit  of  hearers.  In 
comlbioing  execution  with  melody  he  draws  into  his  music  surprize 
and  the  other  principles  that  lead  meu  to  applaud  and  approve  the 
labour  that  is  manifested  by  difficulties  overcome.  He  also  certainly 
obtains  a  more  extended  means  of  novel  expression.  But  is  that 
exprebsion  Irgitimate?  says  the  follower  of  tiic  older  fchools  of  vocal 
composition. — Is  it  effective.'  I  sJiould  be  templed  to  a*.k  in  reply. 
Wiiat  is  expression  ? — A  mode  of  practically  explaining  and  demon- 
stMtiog  certain  sentiments  and  passages,  which  raises  in  the  hearer 
the  emotiw  he  conceives  or  knows  to  belong  to  and  attend  the  pas- 
siomthe  pot  try  igid  the  music  are  writtea  to  convey.  Now  does  the 
Uiusic  of  RossiHi  pfoduoethis  nsuU I  The  world  si^ft— it  does. 

It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  difoenca  between  the  admisen  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  schools  of  composition  lies  very  much 
in  a  single  v,oid~^simplicit?/ — and  particularly  in  so  far  as  melody  is 
concerned.  Complex  accompaniment  is,  we  well  know,  (lie  growth 
of  the  last  sixty  years.  But  tolhib  thure  is  little  (■pp;iMtion  set  up. — 
1^X0^494  IVIozART  took  their  places  at  once,  and  no  one  was  ever 
hiS^id  i9i  difi^  to  the  cpmplicate4  buA,  beautiful  eiiects  of  their  in- 
stnuasatpji  opmbiaation^.  There  is  therefore  no  peremptory  rule 
agiuust^  cmtit^^y.i  prpviiled  the  auditor  is  aflected  mose  stnooglj 
th«n  by  giteaiter  simplicity.  In  ju^iag  then  of  the  piesent  state  of 
meloily,  it  becomes  a  question  whether;  consistently  *ith:  the  pro- 
gr^^ion  that  all  things  roaiot»in|  it  was  possiUe  tocentimieto.  give 
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to  simpUcity  the  cliarm  of  aUniction?  wliethcr  (&o  far  as  melody  was 
conoerned)  sim|ilicitjr  was  not  exhausted  f  If  maoj  (uidml  most) 
of  Mozart**  airs  were  simple,  be  had  still  the  attraclive  novelty  of 
hisBCGompaninieniSy  and  to  these  lie  owes  his  pre-eminent  praise,  if 
we  maj  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  separate  the  two  brancheSfWith* 
out  impairing;  his  title  in  the  one  by  acknowledi^inij  his  greater  merit 
in  llic  other.  Moralists  would  certainlv  hold  it  to  hv  most  desirable 
rallicr  to  maintain  simplicity  in  every  tiling-  (hat  has  relation  to  man- 
ners, and  it  might  be  more  praiseworthy  still  to  bring  men  back  to 
their  pristine  purity  of  taste.  Bui  docs  not  ex|7erienccsbew  this  hope 
to  be  contrary  to  universal  experience?  Is  not  every  thing  in  art 
constantly  in  progression  ?  and  therefore  is  it  pnoticabletoaccomplisli 
this  desirable  restoration  i  I  am  afraid  that  both  the  priaciple  ami 
the  history  of  oar  nature  will  assure  us  but  too  powerfully  It  is  not  $ 
and  (hose  convulsions  by  which  society  baa  in  various  ages  been 
brought  back,  have  ever  been  rcffarded  as  the  term  itself  diseovers,  as 
barbarous  rctro^radatioos.  Again,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether, 
happiness  being  the  end,  the  means  must  be  conr»nf(l  to  tlic  e\cicis<« 
of  the  severe  and  lofty  aifections  ?  Admitting  entirely  ami  m  ver  in 
the  slightest  degree  intending  to  prejudice  the  important  truth  that 
virtue  is  the  basis  of  all  true  enjoyment,  it  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
extend  those  limitations,  and  to  take  into  our  pleasures  light  and 
vivacious  and  tender  joys.  These  several  allowances  will,  I  imagine^ 
have  some  weight  when  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  expedients  to 
which  a  composer  who  hss  come  as  late  into  the  worid  as  he  whose 
works  we  arc  considorii  ,  i  as  a  ri^ht  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
t)  ijilurrn  his  labours  wiih  ^jiuc  portion  ol  originality,  and  in  the  en- 
(Iravdiir  Erratify  his  heaiers,  to  raise  hiiiis;lf  a  nam**,  !n  s'^nrinj'' 
beyond  tlic  beaten  track.  Thus  much  for  the  general  ju&lilicat ion  of 
the  course  Rossini  has  pursued. 

From  these  premises  too  I  shall  infer,  that  in  the  choice  of  diifieulties 
which  competition  with  former  genius  presented,  Rossi m  has  luhen 
almost  the  only  road  which  seems  open  to  him.  It  appears  fo  roe 
singular  that  no  one  (at  least  to  my  knowledge)  has  ever  observed  the 
impossiblity  of  evading  the  charge  of  servile  imitation,  unless  when 
•  genius  strikes  out  something  exceedingly  rare,  and  almost  uuthouglit 
of.  Who  could  now  compose  a  chorus  of  any  grandeur  widiout  being 
accused,  or  indeed  without  actually  borrowin<r  the  general  notion  of 
majesty  from  Hamjiel     Wiio  could  write  an  opera  with  clear  and 
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lacidmtludjr,  plain  in  iUttrnctufe,  without  touching  upon  the  ground 
which  PicciNi,  CiMAROSA,  and  the  writers  of  that  age,  have  al- 
ready filled  ?  If  he  should  aim  "  to  fix  his  pccleslal  tii  theordicstra," 
he  uoiild  be  stnc  to  cnconiitcr  tlio  f^iant  Mozaht.  Now  tlioiigh  I 
will  not  venture  to  ailiim  that  these  pre-eminent  composers  arid  their 
contemporaries  had  exhausted  everj  possible  combination  of  beautj  in 
their  art,  jet  I  will  take  upon  roe  to  assert,  that  no  man  coining  after 
them  could  tread  in  the  same  path  and  hope  to  rival  their  names,  and 
enjoy  any  vast  proportion  of  popularity.  The  proof  lies  in  the  lact 
that  no  man  has  done  it*  -  What  composer  has  made  Europe  resound 
ivith  his  mune  like  Rossim  ?  Bianchi,  and  WintbRj  Pucitta, 
and  Pasb,  and  Himmel,  and  such  names,  have,  it  is  true,  had 
their  attractions,  and  deservedly  ;  but  inost  of  their  works  are  ali  iady 
descended  or  fast  descending  to  the  monument  of  all  (he  Capulels." 
Rossini  may  also  cease  to  live  when  lie  shall  cease  to  write.  But 
none  of  these  have  done  wiiat  be  l^as  eilected.  None  of  them  Jiave 
excluded  all  other  competitors ;  none  of  them  have  seized  (lie  li&ts, 
and  held  them  against  all  comers  as  be  Ims  done  and  is  still  doing* 
This  success  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  novel  combinations 
he  has  ventured  to  attempt^  as  well  as  the  never  cetising  vivacity 
and  *'the  catching  melodies**  which  every  boily  sings,  whistles,  and 
plays.  Had  be  not  struck  out  this  new  style,  or  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lately  new,  had  he  not  carried  this  manner  further  than  it  has  been 
carried  before,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  certain  share  of  reputation, 
as  those  composers  who  hare  tilled  the  trench  Ijetween  iMozart  and 
himself ;  but  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  the  vast  popularity  be 
has  gained.  This  premised,  I  may  proceed  to  shew  where  I  think 
he  has  enlarged  the  practical  effects  of  art,  a^d  where  he  may  justly 
be  charged  with  extravagance. 

Itissingnlarthat  RossiHi  should  hare  derived  almost  his  entire 
stock  of  reputation  from  concerted  pieces,  and  should  have  written 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  airs  that  are  known.  Di  tanli  palpili  in  Tancredly 
and  Di  piaccr  in  JLa  ^azza  ladni^  are  almost  the  only  songs  tiiat  arc 
popular,  M  hilc  his  duets,  trios,  and  quartctts  are  as  numerous  as  well 
known.  In  searching  for  the  reason  of  tiiis  deficiency  of  particular 
power,  we  shall  find  it  opens  a  curious  illustration  of  the  properties 
of  his  mind  and  genius.  The  solution,  as  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the 
ftct  of  his  wanting  that  concentration  of  feelings  that  fiiculty  of 
csntisdy  dtiectliig  hit  thoughts  to  one  passion  or  one  object,  which  is 
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often  if  not  alwajs  tlie  essential  quality  caiploycU  in  tiie  composition 
of  an  air.  The  finest  airs  are  (hose  which  are  limited  wlioUy  or  nearlj 
totb«  expression  of  a  particular  seutiment,  or  of  connected  sentiments, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  rehition  between  the  major  and  minor 
h^Sy  in  which  they  are  so  coostantlj  convejed.  Rostiiri^s  invention 
b  too  volatile  to  bear  this  concentration.   His  ideas  rise  so  rapidly 
and  shoot  so  far,  that  they  bear  him  fairly  away  from  his  first 
object.    He  is  pleased^  as  all  inventors  arc,  by  the  agreeable 
agitation  which  attends  the  velocity  ofllie  succession,  and  in  the 
(nliv(  iiiiig  whirl  of  fresh  objects,  loses  all  care  concerning  the  unity 
of  his  design.    This  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  novelty  must  also  be 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  speed  at  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
write.   The  production  of  such  vast  quantities  of  music  in  so  short 
a  period  must  leave  little  or  no  time  for  consideration — the  composer 
is  and  must  he  carried  away  by  his  ideas.  To  digest^  arrangey  and 
correct,  Is  as  impossible  as  it  would  probably  be  irksome  to  him. 
He  has  neither  opportunity  for  the  woric  nor  relish  for  the  labour. 
He  attains  his  end  in  acquiring  unbounded  reputation,  and  he  is 
sattsiied.    How  often  has  it  happened  that  (he  "«ow«;/i  pn  umtur  in 
annum*^  '^Nas  ubcyed  by  the  conipa.^cr  ol' operas  ?    Folh)wing  this 
clue,  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  cause  w  hy  he  fails  in  air  operates 
to  promote  his  success  in  concerted  pieces.    In  these  latter  the  suC'* 
cession  of  persons,  the  diversity  of  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  sen- 
timentSy  give  full  play  to  his  fancy— he  flies  from  one  to  the  otber^ 
and  finds  new  food  for  bis  invention — his  animation  is  excited  afresh 
by  every  individual  in  the  circle  and  by  every  trait,  and  he  enters 
with  ever  new  del u, hi  into  the  opposite  trains  of  thought  and 
expression. 

And  we  shall  bo  nhle  oy  the  ijanic  mcanis  to  account  for  tlie  occa- 
sional rontraJictions  tound  in  his  works  by  the  patciies  here  and 
there  introduced,  sucli  as  a  pallry  piece  of  symphony  succeeding  a 
beautifully  expressive  theme  in  the  melody.  His  mind  flies  off, 
and  as  very  slight  relations  of  thought  serve  to  call  up  images  to  bis 
fiuugr^  he  outstrips  his  hearers,  who  losing  the  slender  thread  that 
connects  hb  ideasi  cannot  fail  to  disapprove.  In  a  word,  his  ima* 
ginatioD  is  stronger  than  his  judgment;  and,  perhaps  afler  all,  this  is 
the  very  quality  that  renden  him  the  composer  for  the  multitude  of 
mankind.  I  recollect  no  single  piece  that  contains  more  of  Ros- 
sim^s  manner^  more  of  blended  ^beauty  and  deformity,  rapidly 
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succeeding  each  otheri  than  tlie  celebrated  duef,  'Ebhtn  per  ma 
memoria^^  sung  hy  Ninetta  and  Pippo  in  La  Gazza  ladra.  No 
situalion  of  moie  deep  interest  can  be  well  imagined.  Here  ate  two 
persons,  one  of  each  sez^  both  of  great  sensibiUtjy  attached  by  those 

ties  of  regard  which  uneducated  people  feel  most  stronglj.  The 
one  young,  innoccut,  and  beautiful,  is  about  to  suffer  an  ignomini- 
ous death  for  a  crime  of  whicli  bhc  kiu)\vs  lierself  innocent — tlie 
other  comes  to  take  nlimjst  a  last  farewell  ot  his  fellow  servant  under 
these  aiilicting  circumstances.  The  subject  of  the  duet  is  the  desire 
which  the  poor  girl  expresses  that  Pippo  will  accept  a  cross  and 
keep  it  for  her  sake»  and  that  he  will  present  a  ring  to  her  lover. 
Natural  exclamations  of  sorrow  on  her  part,  and  of  pity  for  her  grief 
and  admiration  of  her  oonstancyi  afford  the  passion  of  the  duet, 
which  is  altogether  of  pathos,  rendered  more  and  more  aflecting  by 
tlie  tenderness  with  which  U  is  mingled.  Now  let  us  see  how 
Kossi  Ni  has  ex  pressed  these  actions  and  sentiments*  The  words  of 
the  first  part  arc— 

£bben  per  mia  riicinoria 

La  serberai  tii  stesso ; 

Non  bai  piu  scuse  adcsso 

Di  ritiutaria  ancor.'*  ♦ 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  tl^an  these  few  words— accordingly 
the  composer  begins  (after  the  recitatiTe)at  once,  without  symphony, 
a  simple  melody.  The  notes  are  conjunct,  the  pathetic  accent 
,11  wl.c  1,  and  the  syllables  are  slightly  broken  by  short  rests— the 
at  coinpanimcut,  an  arpeggio  to  picture  the  agitation  attendant  on 
the  request.  The  second  line  he  repeats,  aiul  with  propriety  as  ren- 
dering the  offer  more  persuasive — so  far  all  is  rigiit — but  in  this  re- 
petition is  introduced  a  rapid  arpp:r2:'f>?  (h'^^ceiidinfr  from  the  fifth 
through  the  third  to  the  key  note,  aad  rising  agam  tlirongh  third, 
fifth,  and  eighth,  to  the  tenth— this  is  doubtless  intended  to  convey 
agitation  and  a  rapid  eagerness  in  pressing  tbc  poini->but  the  mind 
hesitates  as  to  admitting  the  propriety,  and  this  hesitation  is  con- 
firmed  into  stronger  objection  by  the  pause  aud  the  direct  descend- 
ing leap  of  an  octave,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  passage  of  quadruplets, 

•  Well  then  do  yon  keep  it 
In  rememhranee  of  UM ; 
Yo«  can  liuve  no  excuse 
Now  for  retusiog  it. 
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of  purely  instniraeiil.il  construction.  Tliis,  if  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
passage  ui  mere  ornaiuent  ui  the  scn«e  the  composer  iateuds  to  apply 
it»  most  Btill  be  subjected  to  the  censurje  of  misappropriate  position, 
as  well  as  being  of  doubtful  expressioni  for  it  ia  as  clescripti?e  of 
gaietj  as  of  agitatioo*  The  next  three  bars,  "  Non  htd  piu  scute 
admo^  are  beaatifttlly  (Mthetici  when  the  two  descending  groups 
of  six  dotted  notes  each,  again  interrupt  the  current  of  the  passion, 
though  the  closing  phrases  of  the  strain  rbe  once  more  to  fin^ 
expression. 

Pippo  having  repeated  the  entire  strain,  three  bars  of  duet  upon 
the  words  micadono  le  lagrime'^  are  not  inferior  to  au/ in  just  design. 
To  these  succeeds  one  of  the  boldest  applications  of  passa«:es  liitherto 
coDsideted  purely  instrumental,  of  any  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Rouiiii*s  works,  and  what  marks  the  peculiar  aianner  is,  thai  it  is 
combined  wttji  a  phrase  of  beautiful  expiession.  The  second  part 
contains  the  divisions  to  which  we  allude^  and  which  are  the  chords 
off  and  ^,  upon  the  tonic  reppated  in  arpeggio,  asesadingand  de- 
scending twice  in  alternate  succession,  through  several  succeeding 
bars,  while  the  upper  part  chaunts  a  lugubrious  and  most  effective 
repetition  ot  two  notes.  The  object  is  sulticiently  plain.  Tlic  ar- 
peggio is  given  to  picture  the  extreme  iluctuatiou  of  the  grief — 
the  sobbings  as  it  were  that  accompany  the  tears:  but  if  it  can  lie 
aUouM  to  be  l^itimate,  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  it  then 
lalls  under  the  objection  that  the  passage  is  not,  nor  caAnot  be 
•made  vocal  even  by  strong  pathetic  accentuation,  which  must  be 
employed  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  for  as  mere  equal  notes 
they  would  certainly  mean  nothing.  Bui  I  altogether  doubt  the 
value  of  arpeggios  in  expression,  and  1  venture  to  protest  against  the 
use  Rossini  maliesof  them,  as  an  estravag nice.  I  may  also  renuirk, 
that  he  bas  intlulged  his  passion  for  many  notes  at  the  expence  of 
bis  judgment,  upon  the  phrase  next  in  succession,  un  anima  si 
Imera."  Where  these  words  first  occur,  the  music  is  well  adapted, 
but  on  the  repetition  he  iuis  spoiled  it  by  augmentation,  frittering 
away  all  the  pnrity,  all  the  sadness*  Aeturning  to  his  ordinal 
vetut  this  introduction  concludes  with  a  most  feeling  lepetition  of 
the  words '^preteRCeognor.**  * 

In  this  short  movement  then  we  have  proofii  of  thsdbctrine  I  have 

advanced;  and  ri^  I  [x  [\suadc  mysilfilns  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
lair  specimen  of  the  great  bulk  of  bis  compoiiitions,  and  to  be  borne 
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ont  by  the  general  quality,  I  consider  I  liave  in  so  far  established  the 
maxiint  1  Imve  previoaslj  laid  down.  Here  we  have  the  feelingy  tbe 
power,  the  iraiuUion  I  have  described  as  come  of  the  characteriatlct 
of  hiigenios. 

If  wc  pursue  tbe  analysis  of  this  duet,  we  shall  find  further  demon- 
strations of  the  same  principle.  The  simple  passage  of  hurried  im- 
precation wliich  commences  the  next  movement  is  deformed  in  the 
beginning  and  hy  places,  by  tlie  frivolity  of  (he  accompaniment, 
while  as  the  work  proceeds  it  is  liighly  wronii;lit,  and  closes  Tvith  a 
transition  almost  agonizing,  from  the  very  tempest  of  sorrow  to 
meltini;  horror,  upon  the  words  ntt  scoppia  in  ten  U  cor*'  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  passion  of  tbb  latter  part 

I/ullmo  uUmU^  preserres  the  same  spirit,  till  in  tbe  eleventh  bar, 
comes  in  tbe  unfortunate  taste  for  triplets,  wblcb  I  presume  to  be 
here  adopted  for  tbe  whirling  eflect  a  violin  canprodoce  in  executing 
them  rapidly.  Those  introduced  upon  the  words  "  in  qucf^ii  occhiy* 
are,  as  I  esteem  the  matter,  very  unfortunate,  nor  indeed  can  I  admire 
any  part  of  the  succeeding  music,  until  we  arrive  at  the  working  up, 
whicli  is  certainly  carried  to  a  bold  and  even  terrific  hcii^ht. 

Now,  Sir,  I  lake  tliis  duetto  contain  as  mucli  of  intense  passion  as 
well  bandied  as  any  thing  KossiNi  has  written.  The  design  is 
finely  laid^tbe  several  movements  are  boldly  and  justly  conceived 
^the  subjects  are  touching— and  tbe  interest  never  flags.  Yet  there 
is  much  to  displease,  and  ihe  eontinuiijf  of  satisfaction  is  perpetually 
broken.  Nor  are  we  quite  able  to  say  this  arises  from  haste;  for 
where  these  interruptions  occur  they  happen  from  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  man,  from  his  own  applications  of  forms,  as  in  tbe  arpeggios  and 
symphonies,  and  hUlc  doiiut  can  rnnain  vipon  the  mind,  that  the 
causes  of  these  errors  lie  in  the  diflc  rL  nt  interpretations  whicli  the 
composer  and  the  auditor  give  to  the  same  phrase.  These  errors, 
therefore,  if  errors  they  be,  are  honest — they  make  a  part  of  his  system 
of  inventions  or  novel  applications. 

I  have  purposely,  Sir,  begun  with  one  of  the  most  simply  con- 
structed pieces  of  ibis  author,  and  though  perhaps  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  that  his  best,  and  even  some  of  his  most  popular 
works  are  bis  simplest,  of  the  serious  kind  at  least,  yet  bad  such 
alone  been  known,  whatever  their  beauties,  Rossi  m  probably  would 
have  been  no  more  heard  of  than  Bi  anchi,  or  Fabr,  or  Winter. 
Yet  still  I  say  liis  simplest  works  (of  the  serious  cast)  are  his  best; 
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for  instance,  ^Mi  mtmca  hwe^  and  ^JM  itto -striata  iogUo,** 
and  others  1  could  enumefate.    I  shall  now  turn  to  0116  of  his  most 

complicated— O/f/fo.  In  this  opera  he  has  had  recourse  lotheaccu- 
mulalion  of  passages  hitherto  considered  as  mere  ornaments  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  singer^  as  the  means  of  cxprc^iog  the  most  violent 
passions. 

Ornament  hns  never,  that  T  aware  of,  been  treated  phi!o<$ophi<- 
calljror  scientifically  till  2Vie  Grace  Book**  appeared,  and  much  as 
the  author  has  done  to  analyze  the  parts  and  settle  the  lans  which 
ought  to  govern  the  application  of  graces,  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
he  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  passages  to  an  j  definite  interpre- 
tation, either  of  joy  or  grief,  the  same  b^ng  frequently  employed 
for  both.  That  Uossini  so  employs  the  same  roulade  or  \oIaia 
will  be  seen  after  five  minutes'  inspection  of  his  scores.  Looic  for 
instance  at  the  duet  "  Dunque  to  sotWj'*  in  II  Barbieredi  SivigKay  a 
lively  comic  dialogue,  and  compare  it  with  ^^L'orror  tTun  in/dice^* 
in  Otello,  a  song  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  you  will  perceive  divisions 
almost  note  for  note  alike.  Again,  in  tJhe  duet  of  OieUo  *^  Vomi  eke 
U  tuo  penuero^**  he  has  employed  the  very  sane  punge  iipoa  the 
words  expressing  the  evaoescenoe  of  joy  and  the  durability  of  grief. 
This  it  may  be  said  is  equally  true  of  all  Totaminooi  composers.  It 
is  so.  What  then  are  the  specific  difiecences  between  Rossiiri  and 
his  predecessors  ?  In  the  first  place  I  should  say  greateraccentuation, 
greater  velocity,  greater  complication.  Rossini  will  employ,  for 
instance,  the  same  phrase  four,  five,  and  six  times  in  succession.  In 
the  song  I  have  just  quoted  there  is  a  descending  passage  from  B  toD 
four  times  repeated,  and  a  fifth  with  the  elevation  of  one  degree. 
This  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  the  very  tempestand  whirlwind  of 
passion;**  but  I  so  much  doubt  its  aoooidance  with  the  general 
sympathies  of  mankind,  that  I  fearlessly  prenonnce^  OieOo  will 
never  live;  and  I  am  guided  to  this  judgment  by  the  almost  univenal 
substitution  of  such  phrases  as  1  have  quoted,  fiir  the  grander  and 
more  just  elements  of  expression.  Rossini  has  soni^ht  novelty,  or 
rather  perhaps  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  the 
impetuosity  ofhis  nature  and  Iho  strength  of  associations,  very  much 
his  own  only.  I  shall  adduce  the  duet  Ahvienif*  in  Otello,  ending 
in  the  terzetto  "  Chejiero  punio"  as  a  last  example  of  this  particular 
resource.  In  this  will  be  found  almost  all  the  combinations  of  orna- 
mental notes  he  has  employed*  The  division  upon  the  words  ^  JPntfe 
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ha  ndreosem^^mU?*  contains  an  epiComeof  his  science  of  tnyentions  in 

this  species;  you  have  there  in  the  short  space  ot  a  bar  and  a  half, 
single  notes,  repented  groups,  a  11(1  volatc;  every  thing:,  in  shoit,  l>ut 
arpegi^ios.  This  i  ihink  is  a  suilicicnt  example  of  his  extrmagance 
upon  principle,  as  in  him  I  nmst  consider  it  to  be.  If  Olelio  be 
received  as  a  master- piece,  the  principle  is  acknowlcdged^and  nothing 
lhat  the  human  toice  can  execute  may  heieaner  be  considered  as 
inapplicable  to  the  expression  of  the  passions — the  stormy  passioiis 
I  roust  allonr.  But  1  neyertlaeless  most  enter  my  protest  agiunst  both 
the  theory  and  the  example. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  from  his  serious  masic  that  Rossiiri*s  fame 
has  arisen.  It  is  by  his  accentuated  rytlimical  iaeli)dici>  that  he  has 
raised  himself.  Take  the  best  of  his  pieces,  whether  serious  or 
comic,  and  this  is  the  property  that  fascinates.  What  else  do  wc  find 
in  DitmUipalpiUr'  What  in  ''Ah  se  di  nutii  mid  What  in 
"  Amor  possenie  mme  f  What  in  •*  Ah  se  puoi  cost  lasdarmf^^ 
in  these  last|  indeed,  there  is  a  captivntion  derived  from  the  unex- 
pected changes  of  time  and  subject,  which  add  the  force  of  tiansi* 
tion  and  contrast  to  the  other  sources  of  pleasure*  Trace  him 
tbn>ughout,  and  it  is  the  same.  Melody,  and  an  accentuation  so 
marhed,  that  once  heard  the  air  never  fades  from  recollection— these 
give  him  the  dominion  he  holds  over  (lie  many.  From  the  opening 
of  //  Hat  bier e  di  Siiigiia^  "  Fiano  Pianissimo,''  to  its  closing,"  Ziltiy 
Ziltiy^  and  Disi  [dice  itmesloy'^  the  same  principle  will  be  found. 
So  in  li  Tureo — so  in  Vltaliam  inAlgitri. 

*  Two  or  three  duets  will  serve  very  much  to  illustrate  the  novelties, 
or  rather  the  extensions  of  former  inventions  he  has  employed .  If  we 
hwh  at  Dvnque  to  tono^*  from  //  Bmbiere^  we  shall  find  an  example 
of  construction  which  the  rest  of  the  opera  confirms.  The  divisions 
^  upon  the  words  ero  imagfnaUi^  h  iapevo  pna  di  te^  exhibit  those 
repetif  ions  ofascendingand  descending  quadruplets  which  so  employ- 
ed are  aliiio:>L  lii;^  own,  v.  uile  ihu^c  upon  Ahtu  solo  amor  la  sci,  che 
mi  devi  consolar^^  contain  arpeiririos  anil  the  accentuated  divisions  of 
melody,  for  which  he  muy  be  said  to  be  the  principal  authority.  In 
"  Per  placer  alia  •'SignorOf''  from  Jl  Turco  in  Jlalia,  wc  have  the 
lively  repetitions  of  the  same  notes  in  acoompaniment,  which  are 
abnost  his  invention,  and  the  same  kind  of  division,  while  in  ^^AU*idea 
a  ^dmddb^*  there  is  upon  the  closing  moveaiait  Ahdm^amon*' 
the  contrasted  melody  of  the  upper  part  converted  «iibie9itaitl^  to 
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accompaniment  and  runnintr  against  (!ic  garrulity  of  the  single  notes 
of  the  l)ase.  Tlic.^c  are  liis  peculiarities,  and  where  lie  lias  shot  be- 
yond liis  pr<  (i(  Ci'.s>or.>,  aiul  his  followers,  I  (hink  1  shall  be  allowed  to 
say  be  has  done  m»  by  the  help  ol"  these  conlii  vances,  and  tliesc  onl}'. 

*^RosstNi  is  a  mannerist,*' say  his  contemners.  Undoubtedly.  And 
who  is  not.'  But  (he  fact  is  that  RossinTs  mannerism  is  rendered 
mora  prominent  by  the  very  peculiarity  which  is  the  principle  of  his 
system — ^by  the  accentuation  and  by  the  divisions  he  employs.  Fbw* 
ing  melody,  simply  constructed^  is  not  suceptible  of  the  same  strooj^ 
characteristics,  e.  g.  Shield's  simplicity  was  mannerism,  but 
though  the  writer  of  "  The  Wealthy  Fooi;'  "  Tlie  Streamlet  that 
floio'd  round  her  Coty*  and  "  The  Thorn^'  is  recognizable  to  the  stu- 
dious eye  and  even  to  the  common  hearer,  yet  fliey  arc  so  from  the 
absence  ratlier  than  the  presence  of  strong  and  decided  peculiiritics. 
One  unaccustomed  to  examiiiethe  construction  of  harmonics  mighty 
it  is  true,  be  struck  with  the  near  resemblance  the  three  songs  of 
Shiblo  we  have  mentioned  bear  to  each  other,  but  the  impression 
would  not  be  foioefuU  When  we  hear  Rossi  vi*s  finales  or  his  duets 
abounding  in  such  catching  melodies**  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dose  of  *''AU  tdeof"  Amorpotsenlemme^^'  or  ^  J}unqut  wnoj*  no 
human  bein^  can  mistake  the  hand  of  the  author.  In  the  works  of 
the  composers  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  nlthough  traits 
proper  to  themselves  are  perceptible,  yet,  I  repeat,  Rossini's  man- 
nerism is  far  more  palpable,  though  not  more  intrinsic,  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  his  peculiarity,  and  which  necessarily  waits  upon  the 
ni^ns  he  uses. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit,  amongst  Rossini's  characteristicsf 
hisdisdaui  of  rules,  when  he  imagines  effects  are  to  be  produced  by 
a  disregard  of  them,  or  by  a  wilful  breach  of  musical  canons.  Thus 
we  find  consecutions  by  four  and  five  together,  and  sometimes  false 

relations  in-the  succeetling  notes.  From  these  things  it  is  plain  he 
worships  cfVect,  and  lie  looks  upon  every  means  that  can  be  succcss- 
ftilJy  employed,  to  be  justly  employed.  Audit  is  by  surli  means 
only  tl)e  bounds  ot  art  have  been  enlarged.  In  art  as  in  govern- 
ment, success  makes  the  monarch  and  failure  the  usurper. 

I  have  said  that  fertility  is  one  of  the  great  causes  which  enables 
Rossivi  to  possess  himsdf  so  entirely  of  the  theatre  and  the  public 
of  Europe.  This  quality  must  however  be  seconded  by  curcum- 
■tancesi  and  the  greatest  of  these  I  take  to  be,  the  very  prescription 
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which  after  a  time  a  compote  obtaim.  The  EMlrepreneur  of  Muii^ 
finds  the  frablic  pleased,  and  he  finds  also  his  treasury  is.  filled*-^ 

What  needs  he  to  seek  any  further  ?  This  fact  gives  the  man  ^ho 
once  possesses  himself  of  tlie  ^j^neral  ear  facile  and  continued  access 
to  it,  and  tends  to  cxciudu  all  competition.  Yet  it  docs  seem 
strang-e,  and  perhaps  derogates  no  little  from  the  genius  of  our 
time^  that  one  only  man  should  be  much  known  as  a  composer  of 
operas  throughout  Europe.*  Bishop,  in  the  same  manner,  occa- 
pies  the  English.  Now  is  this  owing  to  a  want  or  to  a  discourage* 
meat  of  talent  upon  the  ground  I  have  suggested  ? 

And  here,  Sir,  I  wiUconc1ade.~The  only  apokgj  I  can  make  for 
the  length  of  my  paper  is  the  popularity  of  my  subject,  and  I  consi* 
der  that  to  aim  at  tracing  the  real  causes  of  his  unifcisal  reception, 
together  with  those  that  tend  to  produce  such  very  difl^nt  opinions 
as  those  we  hear  concerning  him,  may  be  an  attempt  not  unworthy 
t]ie  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Mu^^ical  Maganuc  and 
Review. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr*s  faithfully, 

MUSiCUS. 

*  WnBEft,  I  am  told,  has  lately  produced  an  opera  at  Vienna,  which 
establifihes  his  character  ai  a  dramatic  composer ;  but  upon  tbiii  maUer 
Doctors  dissgree. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Your  correspondent.  A*  B»  has  ktndlj  excepted  me  from  the 
class  of  **  flippant  retailers,"  for  which  I  feel  myself  higlily  obliged. 
Had  A.  B.  been  kind  enougli  to  liave  attended  (o  I  lie  prayer  oi  my 
petition,  and  favour  id  me  with  the  information  desired,  or  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  an  additional  obligation. 
1  will|  notwithstanding  bis  example,  follow  bim  through  his  obser* 
yations,  and  leave  my  prior  reqnest  to  his  or  any  body  else's  regard^ 
who  amy  deem  it  worthy  of  note*  A*  B.  quotes  Dr.  BvRKSTy  whose 
wordsi"  says  A.  B.    are  not  more  eloquent  than  true,"  and  upon 
his  own  knowledge  cites  Hatdn's  corroboration  of  the  assertion  of 
the  Doctor's,  namely,  that  *^  Hawdbl's  cborosses,  anthems,  &c.  are 
pronounced  by  all  judicious  and  unprejudiced  musicians  of  every 
country,  to  exceed  all  the  works  of  the  greatest  musters  since  the  in- 
vention of  counterpoint." 

I  have  often  looked  at  Da.  Buuney's  account  of  the  Westminster 
Abbey  performances,  &c,  and  admired  the  copious  supply  of  syno* 
nims  collected  by  the  learned  delaUer ;  and  while  I  pitted  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  to  praise,  **  aboye  all  commendation)''  every 
thing  appertainingto  the  said  performances,  performers,  and  composeri 
I  never  contemplated  the  probability  of  the  opinions  there  laid  down 
being  seriously  quoted.   The  pood  Doctor,  in  his  pious  determination 
to  iuliii  his  task  "  ouL  and  out,"  opens  his  laudatory  battery  ii])ori 
the  very  tuning  of  the  instruments  of  the  immense  orchestra,  collected 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Handel,  deceased,  as 
Matthews  would  have  it,  and  dwells  with  awe  and  raptareupon 
the  noble  effect  of  the  simultaneous  open  strings,  in  dire  accord  (pre- 
vious to  tuning,  of  course)  of  sundry  score  fiddles,  tenors,  violoncellos, 
double  liasses,  the  A's,  great  and  small,  of  as  many  flutes,  oboes,  bas- 
soons, boms,  trumpets,  trombones,  the  double  double  drums  of  the 
energetic  Jekkivbon,  softened  down  and  amalgamated  by  the 
gentle  roaring"  of  the  Abbey  organ.   "  This  argues  a  foregone  con- 
clusion,'* and  (with  deicrencc  to  A.  i>.)  is  proof  more  unequivocal  of 
Db.  Bdrney's    eloquence/'  than    truth,"  and  of  determination 
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to  praue  latber  than  of  desert  in  the  paitj.  Hatsh*!  evidence  I 
leave  as  decisiTe,  not  of  his  judgment  or  opinion^  but  certainly  of  hU 
good  nature  and  modesty.  A.  B.  must  excuse  my  doubts  of  the  con* 

fionancy  with  Burn  EY,ofWESLEY,CLEMENTi,  Cramer,  Att WOOD, 
CnoTCH,  HoBSLEY,  or  NovELLo,"  and  appeals  lo  Callcott, 
Webbe,  sen.  nARinsoJf,  or  Bartleman,  are  vain  now,  and  to 
the  last  would  have  been  ever  so,  in  proof  of  which  I  oflfer  the  follow 
ing £BCt.  Mn.  Baatlem  an  refused  to  assist  at  a  performance  where 
MoxART*s  accompaniments  to  tJie  Messiah  were  announced ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which|  to  the  great  regret  of  many,  and  of  the  orchestra 
in  particular}  they  were  laid  aside*  A  noble  director,  appealing  to 
the  singer's  own  judgment  for  the  very  increased  effect  by  the  added 
wind  instruments,  in  the  song  of  The  pcoplethat  walked  in  darknen," 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  sudden  start  of  the  performer,  and  his  ex- 
clamation of  **  What  I  do  you  think  I  ever  heard  them  ?  No,  Sir, 
I  never  did  nor  never  will !"  So  much  for  unprejudiced  feeling  in 
one  of  A.  B.'s  referees.  The  attraction  of  the  Messiah,  so  fondly 
dwelt  upon  by  A.  B.  is  any  thing  but  a  proof  of  its  influence  musi- 
cally. The  recurrence  to  Mother  Goose,  at  Drury  Lane,  to  m^ke 
good  the  hiatus  in  the  treasury  created  by  the  performance  of  Miss 
BAii*LiB*ji  De  Montford,  with  Mr.  Kbhble  and  Mrs.  Sidsohs, 
was  not  quoted  by  Mr.  She  am  an  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  as 
indicative  of  the  prevalent  gopd  dramatic  taste  of  the  public,  and 
while  certain  associations  (mental)  exist,  and  opinion  (not  judgment) 
is  herediUry,  The  Messiah  may  be  a  rallyiuir  point  tor  (he  vulgar  in 
London,  and  for  all  the  country  psahnotiibls  witliia  ten  miles  of 
Gloucester,  \\  (w  cTster.  Hereford,  Bristol,  ifec.  but  if  judgmrnt  may 
weigh  agaiubt  declining  numbers,  the  Creation  shall  fearlessly  enter  the 
lists  for  att  raction  and  applause.  I  cannot  congratulate  A .  B.  upon  his 
proofs  of  H  ANDEL*s  knowledge  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of  wind 
instruments.  Arm,  arm,  ye  braTe,^for  oboe  effect  is  mean  and  meagre, 
naked  and  bare,  and  the  overtare  to  Esther  might  pass  for  an  imitative 
attempt  at  an  angry  duck  in  soliloquy.  I  must  protest  against  the 
slow  movement  in  the  Occasional  Overture  as  fully  as  I  should  against 
a  quotation  of  Ghiesbach's  performance  of  it.  The  touch  of 
Midas,  and  the  transformation  of  a  copper  coal  scuttle  into  gold,  is 
pitiful  necromancy  compared  to  the  soul-bearing  stream  of  inspired 

*  Debate  on  a  proposed  third  Winter  Theatre  in  lioodon. 
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eloquence  poured  through  tiis  instrument  by  Ihe  inimitable  per- 
former named.    "The  flute,"  says  A.  B.  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  favorite  instrument  with  Handel,  but  that  he  l^new  how  to 
%pp\y  it ju^ciousi^  (^^a  vile  phrase")  is  sudicientljr  manifested  in  the 
accompaniment  to    Sweet  Bird.**    Can  A.  B.  account  for  the  trans* 
fer  of  this   judicious"  application  of  the  flute  to  the  Tiolio  hy  e?erj 
performer  of  eminence  leading  the  song  in  question  ?  or  did^A.B* 
ever  ask  a  boni-plajer*s  opinion  of  H  an  db  l^s  parts  i  If  not,  let  him 
on  the  fintoccasiotty  and  particuhirise  *^  Jehovah  crowned." — That 
Handbl^s  trumpet  music  is  more  varied  and  more  striking  than 
that  of  any  other  author  I  readily  admit ;  but  till  deviation  from 
preferable  modes  be  esteemed  advantageous,  or  dwelling  upon  luuu- 
ral  tlclorraitics  emblazoning  beauty,  the  **  variety  of  Hanj>el's 
trumpet  parts"  luust  consist  of  pubaages  litter  for  liic  violin,  and  his 
♦'striking  effects"  of  studied  exhibitions  of  the  uatural  defects  of  the 
instrument.   A-  B.'s  doubt  of  the  advantageous  combination  of  ieve« 
ral  wind  instruments  in  one  song  or  chorus  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
veriest  shrinking  from  the  question  that  can  be  conceived.  Han* 
dbl's  poverty  of  invention^  and  not  bis  will,  indnced  him  to  pre- 
fer^ introducing  them  In    succession.*'  An  artist  about  to  furnish 
a  series  of  landscapes  might  as  well  contend  for  the  propriety  of 
eacb  picture  being  in  one  colour,  and  make  his  cows,  sheep,  and 
shepherds,  all  blue,  that  his  reds,  greens,  and  yellows,  may  be  seen 
with  undiminished  effect  in  followinir  and  separate  subjects.  Has 
A.  B.  never  experienced  the  thrilling  eii'cct  of  a  (perhaps)  single  note 
of  a  wind  instrument  in  the  scores  of  II  a  yon  or  Mozaut  ?    On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  wind  instrument  is  conspicuous  in  Uani>£L,  it  is 
not  from  its  "Judicious"  adaptatiou,  but  from  the  absence  of  every 
other  feature.    In  his  scores  of  many  apparent  parts  how  frequently 
do  we  find  "oboe  con  vioiiuO|"    viola  e  fagotti  col  basso^**  and  a 
cross  and  jostle  of  parts  between  the  first  vIoHu  and  the  principal 
trumpet  would  often  make  very  Ultle  difference  in  the  efGzct  de- 
signed.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Hanuel's  ^Hhickand 
thin**  partisans  are  ignorant  of  his  real  merits,  and  though  the  declara* 
tioii  will  doubllcss  surprise  A.  IJ.  I  avow  my  own  conviclioa  of  Itis  ge- 
nius and  occasional  sublimity.   Handel's  indiscriminate  admirers, 
like  travellers  in  the  desert,  insist  upon  enumcratiniij  every  cratrizy  point 
that  peers  through  the  sand  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid.    It  is  not  in  the 

disposition  of  the  powers  of  an  occhcstia  tiiat  HAMD£Lcaa  ever  main- 
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tain  more  than  mediocrity,  and  evcrjr  day  now  only  serves  to  further 
expose  the  folly  of  this  assumption  for  him,  by  injudicious  zeal  and 
blind  devotion.  If  A.  B.  aviII  look  through  H  a  Nui:r/s  Italian  Operas, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  coinciding  with  him  in  repeated  opportunities  of 
(^-light  and  praise  of  ^'  beauties  of  IIakoeiV*  'h'^  to  be  found  in  Da. 
CijABKE^  or  Vfithin  the  ken  of  many  staunch  Handelites,  wbose 
knoivledge  extends  to  the  Messiah,  a  few  scraps  from  Saul,  Sampson, 
Estheri  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  occasional  overture,  Ibe  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  and  the  gavot  from  Otho* 

Your*s  vcspectfullj, 

A  QUERIST. 

P.  S.  Zitti  Zitti"  of  Rossini  has  been  noted  for  its  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  subject  of  one  of  Haydn's  song^s  in  tlir  isons.  More 
than  the  first  half  of  the  subject  is  borrowed  by  II A  vdn  from  himself, 
and  begins  a  sonata — No.  S  in  6,  op.  73. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

There  arc  few  pieces  of  information  in  your  work  whicit  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  tliat  which  announced  the  approach- 
ing British  Concerts.  It  is  really  high  time  that  the  works  of  our 
best  native  composers  should  have  fair  play — that  men  possessing 
the  sum  of  musical  talent  which  thejr  enjoy,  should  at  least  make  an 
effort  to  assert  their  rank,  and  to  claim  the  station  which  they  un- 
questionably hold  in  the  musical  world.  Let  them  come  forward, 
not  as  mean  and  abject  supplicants  for  that  scanty  dole  of  public 
fayour  which  is  asked  as  a  boon,  but  let  them  put  forth  their  strehgth 
fairly  and  unitedly,  unfettered  (if  possible)  by  internal  jealousies  and 
divisions,  and  I  feel  coniident  that  they  will  not  fail  of  the  success 
wIiIlIi  tlicy  deserve.  No  men  have  had  more  diffictdties  to  contend 
with,  more  obstacles  to  surmouat,  and  none  have  shewn  a  more  dis- 
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iotercsted  and  ardent  love  of  their  art  The  caprice  of  singers,  and 
the  petty  interests  of  contending  musical  factions  have  been  arrayed 
against  them ;  their  most  beaatifal  compositions  have  been,  from 

these  and  other  causes,  kept  from  tlie  public  ear,  but  thejr  have  never- 
theless gone  on  adding  to  the  stock  ol  i^ii«5lii>h  vocal  music  specimens 
of  part-writinir,  wliicli  noed  not  fear  comparison  with  their  great 
predecessors  Webbe,  Cooke,  and  Callcott.  I  think  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  we  could  produce  a  greater  number  of  good 
glee  writers,  and  it  would  he  n  stain  upon  our  musical  taste,  if  their 
compositions  were  suflered  to  sleep  in  the  portfolios  of  their  authors, 
or  be  confined  to  the  ^gratification  of  here  and  there  a  select  knot  of 
glee  singers. 

I  have  said  that  our  glee  writers  have  to  contend  with  the  caprice 
of  singers.  I  remember  to  have  heard  ffenee  dlyt  vdut  delights^' 
sang  bjrMas.  BiLLtNGTOK,  Mas.  VAVGHAif,  Goss,  Harbisov, 
and  Bartleman — (I  forget  the  other  voice),  and     Blest  pair  of 

si/rens*''  ami  otiicr  glees  of  a  siniilar  stamp,  (there  arc  but  few  such) 
performed  by  (he  same  voices.  Hut  iHJw-a-days,  your  principal 
female  singer  seems  to  regard  such  music  as  beneath  her  notice.  A 
glee,  properly  so  called,  places  her  too  much  upon  a  level  with  Hk* 
other  singers  of  it,  and  if  she  vouchsafe  to  lend  her  assistance  in  any 
composition  of  this  kind,  it  roust  be  in  that  mongrel  thing — yclept  a 
harmonized  air.  I  shall  never  forget  hearing,  for  the  first  time, 
Ma.  LiMLBT**  madrigal,  tet  me  carekss^*  in  which  Mas.  Bil* 
LINOTO  V  sang  the  treble.  The  sweet  flow  of  harmonj,  the  warbling 
of  the  birdsy  the  murmur  of  the  winds  which  it  describeif  the  melodi- 
ous response  of  voice  tp  voice,  and  of  part  to  part,  awakened  every 
mnsieal  feeling  I  possessed.  I  went  home  but  to  dream  of  It— I  arose 
with  it  blill  ifi  niy  head — it  liauiited  me  for  days,  for  weeks — nay, 
even  now  at  the  distance  of  years,  I  hear  the  melodious  chime  of  the 
voices  which  then  breathed  it.  Such  composilions  as  this  are  of  too 
awakening  and  too  high  a  tone,  to  gather  up  merely  the  crumbs  of 
applause  which  fall  from  the  pampered  tables  of  musical  epicures — 
they  are  music  in  its  finest  and  noblest  sense — music  not  only  for  the 
ear^  but  for  the  heart*  Blnipmroftjfrem**  I  fegard  as  one  of  the 
noblest  combinations  ^  of  voice  and  vene^**  and  yet  one  may  attend 
concert  after  concert,  even  those  which  are  professedly  toco/,  without 
hearing  it,  orif  beard,  only  performed  by  second-rale  singers.  I 
have  assigned  the  petty  interests  of  contending  musical  factions  as 
VOL*  T*  iro,  xvii.  c 
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iifiolhci  on  \v!i}  ^ood  i^U'cs,  and  especially  those  of  livuig  com- 
posers, are  unheard  bv  (lu^  public. 

Year  iiUcv  year  it  was  announced  in  tliesclieme  of  llAKAUoify 
Bartlgmav,  and  Gabatorex's  concerts,  (hat  the  glees  of  some 
of  our  best  living  composers  should  l)e  brought  out,  and  year  after 
year  wag  this  promise  broken.  *^  A  gmWout  Jnendshipf*  with  a  tri* 
pie  choify  and  *^  Discord^  dire  S»ler,*'  continued  to  hold  their  place 
among  the  standing  dishes.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue 
these  glocs,  the  last  especially,  they  are  worthy  their  great  author; 
and  in  saying  that,  I  say  every  thing.  Bat  they  are  not  among  the 
best  even  of  his  profluctions.    And  why  were  Hosslbt,  Spop- 

FORTII,    KVANS,   CALf.COTT,   Uiul   SlEVENi,   ki'pt  OWt  of  sicT^lt,  Or 

ralluT  <Mit  <if  bcariilii;?  One  glee  of  Spoi'FO uTir>,  "  MarLiil  tjou 
her  n/c.,'^  was  cerUiuly  heard,  I  \\\\\  not  say  usqiu  ml  Nfiascwn,  but 
heard  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other,  and  I  lliink  he  will  allow  me  to 
add,  better  glees?  1  presume  Mr.  Wm.  Knyveit  must  answer 
this  question.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  here  the  petty  jealous- 
ies of  ccrtaia  individuals  operated  to  the  exdosioa  of  the  composi- 
tions of  tlieir  cotemporaries.  And  what  were  substituted  in  their 
phice  ?  A  flimsy  and  vapid  series  of  harmonised  airs*  The  same  re* 
mark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  our  provincial  music  meetings. 
Takc^  for  instance,  the  grandest  of  them  all — ^the  last  Birmingham 
festival*  What  English  vocal  music  was  selectedi  as  worthy  to  rank 
in  the  same  bill  with  (hat  of  Mozart  and  Uossini  ?  One  glee  of 
Callcott's  and  one  of  Webbe's  were  certainly  (o  be  found,  but 
Mr.  Greatorex's  arrangeincuts  appear  to  have  been  selected  as 
Ik'sI  equal  to  sustain  the  character  of  English  music.  They  are  liie 
principal  teaturcs  in  the  bills.  Three  of  them  occur  in  one  act.  Now 
is  it  any  wonder,  I  would  ask,  that  English  vocal  music  should  grow 
into  disieputei  that  it  should  be  the  derision  of  foreign  singers  and 
composers^  when  we  see  TAe  Seguel  to  O  Idufy  Smr^  arranged  by 
Mb.  GrsatorbXi**  pboed  between  the  compositions  of  Guglibi.- 
MI  and  Mozart  ?  You  have  heard  probably  of  breaking  a  butter- 
fly upon  a  wheely  but  think,  only  think  of  the  band  at  the  Birming- 
ham festival  being  employed  in  the  performance  of  The  Sequel  to 
O  Lad}/  Fair!!"  There  is  another  circumstance  which  has  power- 
fully tended  to  luwcr  the  character  of  glee  singiiig  in  the  public  ei>ti- 
mation,  namely,  the  very  slovenly  and  incllicieat  way  in  which  glees 
are  often  sung.  I  was  picscut  last  year  at  Mr.  Vauquan's  concert^ 
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and  also  at  Mr.  Bbllamy*s.  Noyv  these  arc  two  glcc  bingcrs,  botii 
nuised  and  cradled  in  tUc  school  of  £nglt»li  music^  and  one  woald 
haye  imagined  (hat  at  their  concerts,  if  any  wbere^  the  pablic  might 
hear  a  good  glee  well  mng.  At  Ma.  Vavoham's  concert  the  first 
glee  was  "  Soft  Qipidf^^  certain! j  one  of  TaATBas's  happiest  efforts. 
Mr.  Ha  was,  Ma.  Yaogkan,  and  Mr.  Bel  lam  r,  were  the  per* 
formers.  It  was  Vaitoh AN  **  et  preterea  nihil.**  The  next  glee  was 
"  Great  ApoUo,  strike  the  If/re^^  tlic  treble  parts  of  which  were  sung 
by  Miss  Tkavis  and  a  boy,  (lie  quality  of  whose  voices  dni  not  at 
all  blend,  added  to  which  the  boy*s  tune  was  very  uncertain.  At 
Ma.  Bellamy's  concert  I  anticipated  a  great  treat  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Cai.lcott*s  magnificent  glee  Queen  of  the  mllej/'  but  to 
my  dismay,  the  same  gentleman  who  took  the  alto  line  the  preceding 
week  IB  Soft  Cupidf"  undertook  here  to  sustain  the  second  base ! 
Yon  may  imagine  what  sort  of  a  performance  it  was. 

Now,  taking  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  glees  are  sung 
at  the  London  concerts,  is  it  surprising  that  the  public  are  grown  in> 
diffisient  to  such  music  I  Nay,  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  any 
music  80  performed^  to  stand  its  ground  ?  Assuredly  not.  If  this  is 
the  best  style  in  which  glees  can  bo  sun:^:,  the  public  will  soon  be  tired 
of  hearing  them.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  It 
will  not,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  such  is  the  deplornhlc  dearth  of 
voices,  that  in  lite  first  concert  room  in  the  metropolis,  one  man 
should  be  obliged  losing  both  counter-louor  and  bass.  The  thing  is 
so  absurd,  that  no  one  will  cred  it  it  for  a  moment.  W  hence  this  dis* 
reputable  state  of  things  has  arisen,  I  have  neither  tlie  means  nor  the 
inclination  to  enquire.  Wholly  unconnected  with  any  musical  ca« 
bals  or  factions,  knowing  scarcely  an  individual  of  those  whose  names 
I  ha?e  mentioned,  except  by  sight,  far  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  intereonrse  with  any  of  them,  and  not  having  the  slightest  personal 
knowledge  of  a  single  glee  writer  of  the  present  day,  I  cannot  be 
biassed  in  these  opinions  by  partiality  or  prejudice,  by  a  »lesire  to 
decry  one  pcrt\)rmer  or  composer,  in  order  to  serve  the  interest  ol 
another.  1  sec  otily  what  lies  on  the  surface,  antl  have  no  de^iire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wheels  and  sprinirs  which  propel  tiie 
musical  machinery  of  London.  But  I  feel  for  the  reputation  of  En- 
glish music,  and  most  joyfully  do  I  hail  the  attempt  to  assert  its  claim/ 
to  rank  and  honour.  I*am  bound  also  in  gratitude  to  wish  the  pro- 
moten  of  this  ezpenment  success.   The  works  of  H o  as  i<  cr,  W a  l* 
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MlSLEV,  Evans,  Spoffoiith,  Attwood,  Bisuor,  Bbale,  and 
Stevens,  have  ailded  considemhly  to  <hesum  of  cnjoynu  nt  >vhicli 
nijr  life  has  conlaiiied.  i  will  not  atlcmpt  lo  name  ituUvidual  com* 
positions,  but  to  all  of  them  I  am  grateful.  I  know  they  must  have 
laboured  in  that  department  of  their  art  to  which  I  have  chiefly  re- 
ferred, not  for  profit  but  for  fame.  Upon  tliefateof  this  experiment 
hangSi  probably,  the  existence  of  glee  writing*  Men  will  not  per* 
severe  in  employing  their  talents  upon  that  for  which  the  pabUo  cares 
nothing.  It  will  sink,  and  sink,  and  expire.  How  important  then 
is  it  for  the  effort  to  be  well  made,  for  the  choicest  materials  to  be  cul- 
led, and  for  the  bc!»t  voices  to  be  allotted  to  their  performance.  If 
this  is  done,  I  tiiink  little  donbt  can  be  entertained  of  its  bucccst),  but 
if  the  principle  of  exclusion  be  suilered  to  creep  in,  if  these  concerts 
be  made  a  Tefaicle  for  the  display  of  intngaei  cabal,  and  jealousjry 
they  will  assuredly  fail* 

ANGLICU5. 

January  S9at  lSi3, 


TO  i  HE  EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCil-NCE. 
CAop.  6,  ^€c»  the  Formalion  of  the  Voice, 

In  my  first  section  of  this  chapter  I  haye  proceeded  only  to  the 
opening  of  this  very  important  department  of  art.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  pupil  liow  to  set  about  acquiring  and  a(lju>Urig 
tonc'dn^  intonalion  upon  certain  grounds,  and  I  have  laid  down  rules 
for  giving  the  power  of  sustaining,  swelling,  and  diminishing.  1 
have  begun  the  connection  of  tone  with  words,  and  I  have  just 
cleared  the  way  to  the  beginning  of  execution. 

J  must  now  obsef?e  that  there  are  two  distinct  daises  of  students 
to  whom  my  observations  are  addressed,  the  height  of  whose  aims  is 
so  wide  apart  as  to  render  their  mode  of  pursuing  the  art  essentially 
.diflerenty  siltbough  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  to  proceed 
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must  be  the  same. — It  is  in  the  degree  or  extent,  not  in  the  manner 
tiiat  (hey  diflbr*  I  allude  to  the  amateur  and  the  professional  stu- 
dent* .The  one  aeeks  to  solace  his  leisiive  or  to  please  a  small  circle 
of  friends^the  other  to  raise  himself  to  fimie  and  to  ddigbt  and 
enchant  moltitndes.  The  attributes  of  the  former  are  swdrtness, 
polish,  and  expression^  carried  exactlj  so  fiir  as  consists  ivith  the 
umlcTbtood  reservations  of  private  society,  and  particularly  as  re- 
spects females — those  of  the  other  are  power  and  execution,  pushed 
to  their  ntmost  possible  legitimate  extremities ;  tlie  voice  then  being 
the  a^ent,  must  of  course  be  diflereotlj  trained}  but  I  must  repeat 
the  di^ienoe  is  in  degree  not  principles* 

The  voice  will  naturally  acquire  vdiime  from  ezentey  and  the 
capital  circnmstance  is  to  obtain  power  without  diminishing  the 
ooelkbce  of  the  tone,  either  as  respects  ^its  brilliancy,  richnessi 
sweetoess»  or  any  of  the  attritmtet  which  render  it  affecting  to  the 
hearer.  Singers  themselves  are  rarely  capable  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  point  when  polish  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  attain  power. 

The  voice  as  it  passes  through  the  mouth,  lUKjnpstionably  does 
not  make  the  same  impression  upon  the  auditory  nerves  as  when 
heard  from  without.  How  this  happens  I  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain, but  of  the  fact  I  hate  not  the  slightest  doubL  Our  ideas  of  the 
exact  pitch  are  not  the  same  when  we  hear  our  own  voices,  and  when 
we  listen  to  sounds  from  other  sonofoui  bodies— that  it  is  to  say,  a  man 
shall  seem  to  himself  to  be  slnguig  in  accord  with  an  instrument, 
when  in  point  of  fact  he  is  a  little  too  sharp  or  a  little  too  flat;  and 
nntil  we  are  Instructed  by  practice  in  the  necessary  adjustment,  we 
arc  always  liable  to  deceiye  ourselves  in  this  essential  particular. 
Here,  therefore,  the  correcting  judgment  of  a  master  is  particularly 
required  in  the  outset,  for  once  impressed  with  erroneous  notions  in 
this  respect,  the  pupil  is  undone  for  ever. 

Some  exertion  is  always  necessary  in  practice  to  extend  the  com- 
pass and  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  voicci  but  especial  care  s|iould 
be  taken  to  apportion  this  force,  if  so  strong  a  word  may  be  applied 
to  so  slight  an  action,  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  effort  should 
.be  so  gradually  made  as  not  to  seem  an  effort*  No  one  but  the  stu- 
dent should  perceive  the  additional  stress  laid  upon  theoi^n,  and 
even  the  student  should  be  scarcely  sensible  of  the  increase.  1  speak 
now  of  the  amateur. 
One  of  the  capital  tests  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  a  profes- 
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fiionfil  suiger^  I  apprehend  to  be  such  a  natural  structure  of  the 
of  mttd  as  will  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  continual 
sticii  ftom  the  neoesaaiy  practice*  There  mnit  be  superior  strength 
of  oomtltntion  as  regards  the  general  healthy  as  well  as  a  stronger 
constmetton  of  the  lungs  and  the  throat,  to  fit  an  indiyidual  lor  the 
immense  labour  tliat  in  various  vmys  falls  upon  a  public  singer,  and 
]iaTticnlarly  upon  a  theatriGal  singer.  Professional  students  must 
llu  icfore  ai\\  a\  s  linvc  in  roind  the  end  for  which  thej  practice,  and 
to  this  intent  must  address  themselves  to  the  pursuit  with  the  utmost 
energy  both  of  mind  and  of  organ*  They  must  set  about  the  thing 
in  earnesti  and,  in  whatever  stage,  must  endeavour  to  produce  the 
ttftnoff  eflhcts  ol  which  thej  are  capable.  The  judgment  of  the  in- 
stmcfor  is  here  principally  directed  to  stimulate  and  keep  aliye  the 
flame,  for  if  the  pupil  break  down  in  his  exercise^  as  die/  say  of  the 
racers  at  Newmarket^  he  will  surely  never  be  equal  to  the  fhtigue  of 
public  sinj^ing.  We  sec  that  tlicatrical  singers  will  not  only  go 
through  all  the  regular  business  oi  such  a  character  as  Mandinu  y 
but  >Yill  iutioduce  even  additional  songs,  beside  the  anticipated  and 
pleasing  labour  of  encores.  Nay,  after  this  they  will  frequently 
sing  at  private  parties  on  the  same  night,  undergoing  all  the  latigue 
of  changing  their  dress^  and  moving  from  place  to  place,  under 
extreaae  variations  of  .temperaliirey  and  all  the  ravages  of  late  hours 
asd  continued  intelkctoal  excitement.  I  consider  therefore  ardent, 
severe,  laborious  ezeidse,  as  the  indispensable  trial  that  fits  a  pupil 
for  professional  life,  and  though  I  should  recommend  a  gradation 
of  practice  similar  to  that  to  be  observed  by  amatenrsj  yd  he 
should  act  oil  witli  a  proportionate  vehemence,  and  tlie  professor 
sliould  not  be  liable  nor  be  allowed  to  be  daunted  by  long  and 
energetic  cllbrt,  but  rather  be  trained  to  endure  it. 

I  believe  the  oigaas  of  the  throat  are  so  constructed  that  the  voice 
tardy  acquires  compass  at  one  eitremity,  without  losing  or  impair* 
ing  the  lone  at  the  other.  I  do  not  however  mean  to  aay,  that  high 
notes  are  never  acquired  without  a  sacrifice  of  low,  or  that  immense 
increase  of  power  Is  not  to  be  obtained  by  well-conducted  practice. 
But  I  think  it  seldom  happens  that  when  at  the  outset  the  voice  is 
incapable  of  reaching  or  touching  a  note,  when  the  pupil  ]ias  been 
so  far  instructed  as  to  employ  his  throat  judgniatically.  I  think  it 
rarely  happens  that  such  a  ootc  is  afterwards  actually  gained,  without 
in  a  measure  detracUog  from  the  power  oi  quality  of  other  parts  of 
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the  tone.  It  is  therefoxe  mainly  coaflcqucntial  to  ascertain  the  actual 
compM  as  early  as  possible  ;  and  (o  adopt  such  a  mode  of  exercise 
as  tbe  focuhies  of  the  pupil  shall  seem  to  lequire*  If  the  voice  is 
powefful)  ronai],  and  sweet  in  its  lower  tooes,  (those  of  a  sopianofor 
instaiioe  below  the  middle  C  of  the  piano  fbrte^)  it  will  then  probably 
be  right  to  consider  the  cnltiYation  of  the  tones  Ijing  from  C  to  G 
below,  as  the  natural  course.  If  on  the  contrary  the  notes  about  F 
aad  G  above  are  good,  then  I  should  conceive  the  voice  mny  ho 
carried  upwards  with  the  best  effect.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the 
difTereat  species  of  male  voices,  liases  usually  find  tbe  high  notes 
of  tbe  scale  0^  £and  F>  those  which  need  the  greatest  share  of  atten- 
tion. Tenors  generallj  experience  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
and  adjusting  the  natural  and  the  fidsette  at  their  point  of  junctioii: 
Femaks  not  nnfirequently  have  a  break  in  the  Toice  about  D|  or  F 
above,  for  here  they  take  their  falsette;  and  when  ihefausse  note  is 
perceptible  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  assimilate  the  tone, 
or  otberwisc  correct  the  imperfection,  which  is  most  commonly 
manifested  hy  ^  ( oarse  lone,  or  a  sliglit  devialioii  from  the  pitch. 
In  lliis  case,  coiiLiaued  sustain ing  and  increasing  and  diminishing  of 
three  or  four  successive  notes  up  and  dowuy  taking  t lie  faulty  one  in 
tbe  middle^  is  the  best  mode  of  abating  or  oblitemtiog  tbe  defect. 
All  TolceS)  male  and  female^  should  pursue  the  same  r^men. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  intoning  a  note  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  a  singer,  and  that  the  mere  power  of  sending  forth  a  sound  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  note  in  the  voice.  The  singer  must  be  able  to  com* 
mand  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  tone,  and  to  speak  arliculalelt/ 
upon  it — these  are  the  circumstances  that  constitute  a  note  in  tbe 
voice.  Excessively  high  notes,  such  as  E,  F,  and  G  in  altissimo, 
(to  which  BiLLiNGTON  could  reach)y  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the 
rulcy  because  such  very  acute  sounds  are  only  introduced  into  a 
passage  to  excite  snrprise^  and  to  shew  a  peculiar  power.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  general  qnaltfications  of  common  nature  even  in 
gifted  artists.  But  to  be  able  to  begin  upon  a  note^  to  swell  or  dimi« 
nish  it,  to  spcuk  upon  it,  to  use  it  with  others  in  a  passage  either 
legato  or  staccato — these  constitute  tbe  objects  of  attainmcnf  in  ex* 
tending,  strengtlicniii^',  auJ  culuvaiiug  the  several  notes  of  wliich  the 
compass  IS  conipu.sed.  Should  the  singer  be  unable  to  accomplish 
any  of  these  faculties,  by  so  much  the  note  is  imperfect. 

As  we  penetrate  into  the  mazes  of  execution  it  becomes  more  dif- 
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ficuU  to  give  anj  rules  in  words  for  the  direction  of  practice.  It  ia 
a  very  extraordinarjr  fact^  that  an  individaal  will  catch  in  a  moment^ 
from  hearing  a  tiling  done,  that  which  he  never,  by  the  force  of  hii 
own  geniosy  conld  have  been  able  to  attain.*  The  power  of  execa- 
tiotti  which  in  thesenae  1  here  nie  it,  meant  the  performance  of  an^ 
rapid  aeries  of  notes  or  passagei>,  depends  very  much  upon  how  it  is* 
set  about.  One  singer  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  object  much 
more  easily  by  forming  the  tone  in  one  way,  another  in  another; 
and  I  have  been  convinced  by  actual  experiment,  that  those  who 
have  in  rtiin  endeavoured  to  attaia  facility  after  one  method,  have 
caught  it  in  another,  by  the  instruction  or  thetoitioi^  of  a  different 
master*  Singing  with  such  vocalists  as  Mas.  Salmon  and  Signora 
Cosni,  who  are  both  lemaritabie  for  the  facilitj  and  precision  of 
their  style  in  this  particular,  will,  I  am  persnadcd^  convej  at  once 
lights  after  which  a  student  msj  search  in  Tain  without  such  aM. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  momentous  concern  to  ascertain  in  what 
exact  position  of  the  organs  the  tone  is  produced  with  the  least  effort, 
always  bavinir  ici^ard  to  its  purity  and  beauty.  I  confess  I  doubt 
the  pi^ssibility  oi  delciiniiiing  this  by  any  known  formuln.  It  must 
be  matter  of  experiment  and  experience.  The  best  metiiod  once 
*  attained,  exercise  will  then  be  all  in  all ;  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 

tensive practice  is  to  be  drawn  firom  a  collection  of  ornaments.  But 
here  I  must  particalarljr  impress  upon  the  mind  pf  the  student,  that 
the  value  of  an  ornament  in  expression  depends  upon  the  velocity, 
the  tone,  and  the  accentuation — without  which  graces  are  mere  vocal 
instrumentation.  I  should  therelbre  recommend  that  particular  at' 
tcntion  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  great  singers  execute  pas- 
sages— ^that  the  accent  be  marked — that  those  notes  in  the  sc  ries 
which  are  retarded  or  accelerated  be  especially  observed,  that  above 
all  the  quality  and  changes  of  the  tone  be  remarked^which  are 
softened,  which  enforced.  Praj  recollect  I  do  not  counsel  direct 
'  imitation— nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  intention — ^butsuch  'a 
general  notice  of  the  way  in  which  efeeU  are  produced  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  and  apply  the  powers  he  himself 
possesses  in  the  best  manner.  For  this  reason  I  would  recommend, 

*  This  truth  very  cnrioiuly  applies  to  mimicry.  I  have  known  aereralper* 
sons  vho  would  never  hare  conceived  themselves  capable  of  imitating  Kem» 
P.T  r,  Keav,  and  oHier  actors,  arrive  at  a  very  fair  copy,  by  hearing  such  a 

uiau  as  Taylor  or  Mattuews. 
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where  it,  ia  pfactiiAbIe> «  change  of  instractoiv,  as  well  at  the  itudj 
of  compcMeis  in  different  atylet.  Having  made  the  great  style  the 
foandation  oi  taste,  the  ornamental  may  be  best  cultivated  by  variety. 
Not  is  any  thing  so  likely  as  to  preserve  the  student  from  the  dan« 

p*n  of  direct  imitation. 

In  executing,  the  art  consists  not  so  much  in  geitirrf:^  through  rapid 
combinations  of  notes  as  in  exquisite  precision.  The  intonation  is 
the  capital  circumsl  uic* and  J  earnestly  point  regard  to  this  as  the 
primary,  essential,  indispensable  property.  To  this  end,  I  advise 
that  every  passage  lie  first  tried  slowly  and  the  intooatioo  JixtA 
Then  let  the  pror^ress  of  attaining  velocity  be  gradually  acoom* 
plished.  Much  of  the  ease  will  depend  upon  how  hr  the  octave  op 
and  down  has  been  successfully  practised.  I  observe  that  all  yoeng 
singera  are  apt  to  make  their  semitones  too  wide— for  Instancei  Che 
second  degree  of  the  descending  diatonic  scale  Ik  a  dangerous  inters 
val — a  pons  ostnoTUMf  at  which  many  stumble*  If  one  interval  is 
wrong  the  rest  generally  follow,  and  the  subsequent  series  becomes 
crroiieously  forined.  Such  mistakes  must  be  moht  carefully  watched  in 
the  outset,  and  indeed  by  t?R*  exercise  of  extreme  vigilance  upon  little 
points,  the  ear  contracts  an  habitual  accuracy,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  cherished.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  siavtnijf  execution,  and  to 
be  punctiliously  nice  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accuracy.  A  singer 
ought  never  to  be  satisfied,  for  I  have  never  heard  accomplishment  so 
perfect  that  it  might  not  have' been  carried  further*  Catalan  i 
could  have  taught  Mara  much— Maua  could  perhaps  have  taught 
Catalani  more^Hind  if  we  could  have'restrained  Bkabah^s  imi^« 
nation  or  given  Vavghan  BnAHAM*s  fertility,  or  to  both  Harri« 
son's  tone  and  fini  Ji,  wliat  a  singer  miglit  have  been  compounded  ! 

A  power  of  sudden  Iransitiuii — of  throwing  the  whole  force  of  the* 
voice  upon  a  single  note,  or  on  the  contrary,  of  attenuating  the  tone 
to  a  pianissimo,  is  one  of  the  faculties  which  it  is  abundantly  useful 
to  acquire.  The  application  of  this  mean  of  expression  must  be  regit** 
latedy  like  all  the  rest,  by  the  judgment,  and  it  is  indeed  one  part  of 
the  elocution  of  singing^bnt  1  am  now  speaking  of  the  utility  of  ob* 
tainlng  -the  technical  facility  of  performance*  The  transitions  and 
contrasts  which  are  produced  often  upon  a  single  note  or  a  series  by 
its  employment,  frequently  constitute  the  entire  expnsslon  of  a 
passage. 

It  is  now  become  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  points  of  the 
VOL*  V.    MO.  Xvil»  D 
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design  I  bave  hid  down,  and  ttie  more  so  because  it  has  been  mjr 
aim  to  make  the  art  and  the  pbiloeopb/  of  the  art  more  amusing 
.than  it  could  bt  rendered  by  a  dry  treatise  composed  merely  of 
rales.  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  the  student  gently  along,  and 
while  1  have  inculcated  principles  merely  technical,  to  teach  him 
the  reason^  the  advantage,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  pursuit. 

My  retrospect  embraces  the  two  sections  into  which  this  chapter* 
is  divided.    Tlic  objccls  discussed  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  means  ol  obtaiuiiig  the  tone /wr<r. 

S.  The  art  of  increasing,  sustaining,  and  diminishing  tiie  lone. 

3.  The  power  of  connecting  these  principles  with  the  vowels. 

4.  The  power  of  connecting  theseprinciples  with  increased  motion 
of  the  voice^  through  the  first  rudiments  of  melody. 

5.  The  means  o(  obtaining  a  shake. 

6.  The  mode  of  combinuig  these  principles  with  words. 

7.  The  means  of  increasing  the  volume  and  extending  the  com* 
pass  of  the  voice* 

8.  The  training  the  organs  of  the  throat  to  endure  the  labour  of 
performance. 

9.  The  art  of  correctinsr  imperfect  notes  of  the  scale — of  st  l  ength- 
ening those  which  arc  weak,  and  of  uniting  the  natural  and  the  fal* 
sette  without  a  break. 

10.  The  means  of  obtaining  facility  in  the  execution  of  divisions 
and  paaages  and  omamentsy  and  of  adapting  them  to  their  several 
nsee  in  expression. 

Sncb  are  the  acqniremcntt  I  have  proposed  should  be  attained  by 
grsdual  progreMion»  and  fixed  into  correct  habits  by  constant 
exercise. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  con- 
cerning the  art  of  reading  nuisic  or  singing  at  i>i^!it,as  it  is  called. 
— This  branch  I  consider  to  be  purely  technical,  and  to  be  supplied 
b^  common  books  of  instruction.  I  . do  not  mean  by  this  apparent 
omission  to  undervalue  its  necessity.  On  the  contrary  it  must  be 
considered  as  vitally  essential.  But  I  conceive  that  in  such  a  trea- 
tise ai  thiS}  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  details  which  are 
to  be  had  in  a  cheap  form  in  any  book  of  dementary  instruction. 
I  trill  howmr  say  a  Sew  mids  upon  the  leading  principles. 

•  For  the  ifst  section  serVel.  4,  page  MS. 
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No  part  of  a  student's  practice  should  be  entered  upon  without  a 
due  lefeience  to  time.  Tbe  pupil  should  be  instructed  in  the  dif« 
fereot  measures,  in  the  niuieB  and  value  or  duration  of  the  several 
notes,  and  in  the  -method  of  beating  the  yarious  difisions.  While 
singing  even  the  simple  holding  notes  of  the  scale,  he  should  be 
made  to  beat  the  time.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  omit  this 
indispensable  eiercise,  and  it  should,  like  all  the  rest,  be  rendered 
habitual. 

With  respect  to  "  hittinjET  distances,"  as  it  is  termed,  I  think  the 
old  ractliod  ot  solfeggizing,  promises  tlir  ni(,st  iiuporlaut  and  speedy 
results.  This  method  is  founded  upon  the  power  of  association  ;  the 
syllables  JJo,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,  arc  allotted  to  the  degrees  of 
the  octave;  and  the  student  will  observe  that  the  syllables  il/t  and 
are  always  song  upon  the  semitones,  that  is,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  and  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  in  the  succession  of  the 
diatonic  scale*  The  practice  of  constanlljr  calling  tbe  notes  by  these 
syllables  and  changing  their  positbn  as  the  kej  changeSf  fixes  the 
sounds  and  tbe  syllables  together  in  the  memory.  This  is  the  prin* 
ciple,  and  I  think  it  Is  the  most  certain  and  therefore  the  best*  As 
iin  auxiliary  to  rcadini^  music,  to,  copy  it  has  been  recommended  as 
accustoming  liieeyc  to  embrace  many  notes  al  oner,  kuI  the  mind  lu 
apprehend  their  construction.  The  Italians,  liowevor,  forbid  its 
being  pursued  for  any  length  of  time  together,  as  sitting  to  write, 
they  saj,  is  apt  to  contract  the  chest,  particularly  in  youth,  while 
tbe  growth  is  not  yet  completed. 

My  obaecvatiouB  are  now  I  find  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  Thcfe 
remain  one  or  two  important  divisiomi  to  treat  of,  and  another  essay 
or  two  will  probably  conclude  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
*'£LBifS]in  OF  YooAi.  SeiBNCB**  by 

TIMOTHEUS. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  AM  in  the  habit  of  perusing  every  book  tluit  comes  in  my  way, 
wliicli  I  thiirk  iikcly  to  cotitriin  any  instruction  or  lunusemcnt  upon 
the  subject  of  music,  and  in  the  proseciUiou  ul  thi.>  habit  I  liappuncd 
this  day  to  take  up  a  late  number  of  the  new  Etlinburgh  Quarterly 
Review  (that  for  April,  182S^),  in  whicli  1  found  an  article  which  upon 
an  attentive  perusal  excited  no  small  portion  of  ray  respect,  mingled 
with  indignation.  My  object^  Siriin  thus  addressing  you  is  to  make 
a  few  brief  obtervaUoJu>  (in  a  mow  equitable  spirit  I  trust  than  that 
articKe  discofers)  upon  the  manner  and  matter  of  Memoin  of 
Music/'  page  506  of  the  Aevicw  in  qnestion.  In  doing  this  I  shall 
not  pretend  either  to  the  profanditj  of  knowledge^  the  saperior  taste^ 
the  oonsnmmate  skilly  or  the  peaUktr  Ubeialitj  which  the  writer  of 
that  article  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  believe  he  possesses.  But 
as  a  member  of  a  profession  allowed  by  much  abler  men  than  himself 
to  be  both  innocent  and  useful,  I  cannot  consent  to  remain  silent 
while  he  traduces,  not  only  (he  profession  at  large,  but  the  most 
distioguisbed  ornament  of  it  in  particular.  He  seems  indeed  to 
be  one  of  those  pedantic  amateurs  that  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  world|  who  imagine  that  because  thej  have  received  a  classical 
education,  and  in  consequence  are  deeplj  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
liatin^  thej  mutt  from  that  circumstance  alone  be  superior  in  €very 
other  department  whether  of  literature  or  science  to  which  they  may 
condescend  to  torn  their  attention,  and  they  look  down  with  a  roost 
contemptuous  indifference  upon  the  km  educated  but  not  less  Indus- 
trious artist,  because  he  bebg  so  wrapt  up  in  the  study  of  his  parti- 
cular art,  or  whatever  may  conduce  to  perfection  in  it,  his  time 
docs  not  pern)it  him  to  acquire  those  hi^lier  and  more  distinguished 
branches  of  literary  knowledge  which  tiie  nmatcur,  having  nothing 
else  to  attend  to,  is  enabled  to  follow  up.  The  article  wiiich  this 
writer  pretends  to  review  is  one  on  Music,  in  Dn.  Brewster's 
fincyclopasdia,  and  he  sets  out  by  telling  us,  that  <^  nearly  all  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  important  writings  on  the  history,  the  theory,  and 
the  piaciice  of  music,  have  been  produced  by  foieignen/'  This, 
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ftltbongh  it  be  Irue  in  the  main,  ii  ntber  in  anforlnmite  ndmivioo 
on  bb  pnrtf  as  it  tojolfet  bb  own  tuBj^  nnd  destroji,  ncooiding  to 
hb  own  rfnleraent,  on^  impoitaiuM  wbicb  unthinking  ponons  might 
bnt  for  Ibnt  have  been  indnoed  to     npon  it*  Aiter  tbii  d  ispla j  of 
bb  Imporfonee  we  come  to  thb  wriCerV  A»flniia[y,  for  a  little  further  on 
besa^s,    there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  threat 
Britain^  who  have  sufficient  theoretical  and  practical  kjiowledgc  of 
music,  sufficient  general  information  and  sufficient  delicacj  of  musi- 
cal taste,  to  enable  ilitm  to  compose  anij  (lung  like  an  orii^inal  trea- 
tise on  musical  art  and  icience.'*    it  is  p:ratifvin^  to  the  world  to 
i&oow  that  he  is  one  out  of  that  "  three  or  four/'  for  ia  a  note  on  the 
next  poge  we  Iulto  tlie  following  caution^*'  we  beg  our  readers  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  not  a  word  of  onr  pages,  either  in  large  or  small 
tjpe^  has  been  furniebed  to  us  by  any  of  the  three  French  writen 
aboTe  mentioned,  not  by  BirmrsT,  nor  by  the  author  .of  the  hii- 
torical  sketch  now  before  as.**    Having  thus  endeavonred  to 
establish  the  cooriction  ia  our  minds  that  he  b  one  of  these  extra- 
ordmarilj  gifted  persons,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  it  b  hb  intention 
(amazing  condescension  I)     to  fill  up  some  of  the  blanks  left 
in  the  history  of  music  and  correctsome  nuslakcs  into  which  musical 
writers  seem  to  have  fallen."    It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  apply  a 
portion  ofhb  correctives  to  the  egregious  blunders  and  mistakes  that 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  point  out  presciitly  in  his  ^'original 
treatise."   Candour  obliges  me  to  acknowledge  that  the  dissertation 
wbicb  follows  shortly  afler  the  above  observations  b  both  learned 
and  amnsing— and  I  agree  with  tiie  opinion  he  has  promulgated  re- 
specting onr  notions  of  the  music  of  ancient  Greece,  to  wbicb  indeed 
every  person  of  common  sense  must  submit,  that  it  b  absurd  to  judge  * 
of  the  state  of  music  in  Greece  by  the  incorrect,  mutilated  fragments 
of  hymns,  odes,  &c.  ^  wbicb  have  been  variously  interpreted,  by 
different  authors,  from  the  Greek  characters  of  musical  notation  ap- 
pearing in  the  MSS."    And  to  bring  the  caj>c  home  to  ourselves, 
"  would  it  not  be  hard  if  the  present  state  of  music  in  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  judged  oi  ^omc  thousand  years  hence,  from  two  or  three 
mutilated  fragments  of  church  chants,  perhaps  oftiie  rudest  kind, 
supposing  all  other  music  destroyed  ?    The  description  of  the  Hindu 
Septaca  is  new  to  me,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  .account  of 
the  difierent  instruments  of  antiquity.   Having  said  thus  much,  it 
will  be  cfident  that  I  do  not  object  to  thb  writer's    tieatbe  on 
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accottnt  either  of  bis  want  of  learniDg  or  reiearcb. — My  principal 
cftoses  of  coanplaint  against  bim  are  two>— ist,  for  speaking  dimspeot- 
fulljs  and  with  nnnecessaiy  harshness,  of  my  prolessionot  bietbroR, 
thereby  tending  to  bring  them  and  their  art  into  contempt  and 
disrepnte-^Mly,  for  depreciating  the  labours  of  that  excellent  his* 
torian  of  music,  Dn.  BoRver,  wherever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
and  endeavouring  to  erect  himself  as  his  superior  both  in  taste  and 
kilo  ,>  1<  Whenever,  Sir,  a  man  takes  up  his  pen  for  the  avowed 

purp  JSC  o(  aitliiiL'^,  by  his  hicubralious,  the  cansc  of  any  art  or 
science,  he  should  be  particularly  cautious  that  in  display inii:  his 
own  skill  be  does  not  vilify  the  members  of  the  profession,  who  be  it 
remembered  have  been  the  means  of  raising  it  to  that  point  of  perfiN> 
tiouy  which  it  has  attained  by  their  praeCieo^  laiwurs,  more  than  evea 
the  theorist  or  historian  could  hope  to  oeoomplisb  -by  their  hypo- 
theses or  mere  matter  of  fact  narrations. 

The  obnoxious  passage  upon  which  I  found  my  fint  charge  b 
short  but  pithy » and  as  biting  (to  «se  o  eommon  phraae)  as  the  writer 
eonld  possibly  wish,  if  he  but  pmed  what  he  asserts  at  page  5gi> 
see  the  following  (after  mentioning  his  regret,"  to  find  that  the 
auilior  of  the  article  in  Brewster's  Eocyclopcedia  had  contented 
himself  with  following  Burney.) — "  We  respect  and  esteem  Db. 
BrnNKY  for  iiKiny  n  isoas,  and  amon^"  others,  because  he  was  a 
clever  and  WfU-injorim  d  and  ver?/  imlustnous  man,  far  different  fn»ni 
tkt  common  class  of  professional  viusiciiuis.*'  If  this  is  not  a  lit)el  on 
the  profession  1  never  saw  one,  and  moreover  will  agree  to  waive  the 
privilege  and  protection  of  the  law»  and  allow  it  not  to  be  libellous, 
if  this  writer  can  satisfactorily  prove  the  truth  of  it.  i  believe  the 
profession  in  general^  Mr.  Editor,  oonsider  themselves  under  many 
obligations  to^ftm  for  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  you  have  shewn 
in  onmerons  instances  to  them  and  their  prodnctbnsi  and  for  your  - 
anxions  endeavours  to  raise  their  characters  in  the  estimation  of 
society.  You  have  given  instances  of  mnsicians  not  only  accom- 
plished but  wclUinformed,  amiable  and  virtuoui>  in  the  rclitiojis  of 
privatu  liio  ;  the  truth  of  these  I  couUl,  amongst  a  number  of  other 
persons,  corroborate  were  it  nece&iary — and  it  is  too  much  to  submit 
to  thchauglity  contemptuous  denunciation  of  any  anonymous  wrilerj 
which  would  go  nigh  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  believe  we  are 
all  a  set  of  idle  fools,  fidlers,  and  strummers.  You  will  excuse  my 
ipeaking  rather  warmly  on  this  rafcyeot^  bat  eaob  individual  must 
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eoBtider'lie  is  to  have  bis  porUon  of  the  general  odiimiy  aad  be 

swept  away  in  the  flood  of  this  imperious  person^s  displeasure.  In 
the  name  then  of  imibiciaiii  ul  large,  1  call  upon  this  writer  to  bring' 
forward  his  proofs  of  the  idUnfss,  ignorance^  and  stupidilj/  ol  niiy  re- 
spcclahle  professor,  eit  her  metropolitan  or  provincial"* — and  in  liieir 
name  1  throw  down  tiic  gauntlet,  and  dare  iiim  to  the  task*  More- 
orer,  the  next  time  lie  steps  out  of  his  proper  beaten  patii  to  insuUy 
in  the  wnaUest  degreey  all  or  anj  of  the  artists  to  whose  rlr^ss  I  have 
the  pkasttie  to  belong,  he  shall  find  that  there  are  stiU  iefiL  among  us 
some  that  are  saficieiiUjr  demt  aeUHnJbrmedt  and  imbiUnatu  enough 
to  chastise  him  for  his  cbndact.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  the  yet  nnexploied  lemains  of  ancient  music^  and  en- 
deavoor,  with  propriety  and  caadoar,  Co  advance  the  cause  of  our 

heaven  born**  science,  and  eveiy  sensible  musician  will  improve 
by  and  applaud  liis  labours;  but  he  must  not  imagine  we  sliall  view 
bira  With  other  than  the  eye  of  caution  and  distrust,  when  he  oiiers 
us  instruction  with  one  hand,  wli  h  with  (he  other  he  endeavours  to 
wound  us  with  the  sharply-pointed  dart  of  couteiupt. 

The  other  charge  I  have  against  this  writer  b  the  indifferent  and 
contemptuous  manner  he  indulges  in  when  speaking  of  Da.  BvmvETf 
a  man  who  all  his  life  through,  spent  hia  valuable  time  in  the  piorao^ 
tion  of  the  best  intereits  of  music*  I  question  whether  this  person 
who  affiscts  to  look  down  upon  our  historian  will  ever  arrive  at  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  eradition»  taste,  or  judgment.  It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  Da.  BoavBT  and  himself  differ  upon  many  points,  but 
this  by  no  means  proves  that  the  Doctor  is  vrong'— Km  the  contrary, 
I  should  infer  that  when  a  man  so  anxious  and  so  unremitting  in  the 
cause  of  music,  who  had  speaL  liealth,  wealth,  and  time  fur  forty 
years,  with  every  advantage  of  connexion  and  opportunity — when 

♦  A>  lo  the  industry  of  die  common  class  of  nn^iciarm  T  can  tel!  In'm  that 
many  among  ua  are  pallerns  for  imitation. — I  know  one  professor  who 
waiki  twenty  miles  to  attend  a  school  in  Kenf,  and  a  late  wortliy  friend  of 
mine,  throngh  his  laborious  exertions  to  ort  a  lar^  family,  ab<K>Iutcly 
espired,  from  exeesive  fatigne,  at  the  door  of  (he  ffanovcr-sqnnre  Concert 
Room,  as  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  Jury  corroborated.  There  are  not 
many  who  can  ever  know  die  slavish  lives  that  some  musicians  lead,  for  if 
they  possess  any  talent,  tha  mind  is  on  the  constant  work  when  teadiing, 
and  freqaenUy  the  only  relaxation  to  a  day  of  labour  intkb  way,  b  •  ni^t 
of  hard  playing  at  some  of  the  theatrp<<  or  concert  room«.  f  have  proved 
a  negative  to  Ui»  first  assertion  ;  let  this  writer  therefore  bring  evidence  in 
support  of  the  other  two— -1  defy  him. 
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snch  a  man  gives  an  opinion  upon  any  subject  telatfng  to  our 

science,  I  sliouUl  feel  more  inclined  (o  regulate  mine  by  his,  than  by 
that  of  the  auuuynaous  writer  in  the  new  Kdiuburgh  Quarterly 
Review. 

Il  is  quite  riinusinf^  to  see  the  careless  indifference,  (lie  perfect  non- 
chalance  willi  wiiich  this  person  speaks  of  the  historian  of  music, 
page  529,  (immediately  foUowinsj  the  obnoxious  passage  I  have 
before  quoted) — ^^'^Wedo  not  thiak  that  the  worthy  Doctor*^  au« 
thorttjr  is,  on  every  point,  beyond  all  question     then  comes  tlie 
ioho^    although  his  history  of  muitc  it  the  best  we  have  in  the 
£ngluh  language,  and  is  my  much  indebted  for  its  excellence  to 
the  labours  of  continental  writers.*'  How  obliged  we  ought  to  be 
for  this  piece  of  information.  This  kind  of  recommendation  and 
condescending  patronage  is  feally  quite  Insufferable;  ft  reminds 
une  of  a  similar  line  of  conduct  which  is  adopted  by  illiterate 
-   conceited  people,  who,  liavinj^  sprung  from  nothing,  and  rising  a 
liKlc  in  the  world,  turn  wilh  an  ineffable  smile  of  conceited  con- 
descension, to  some  niodcbt  but  superior  person,  and  say,  *' never 
fear,  I'll  patronize  you— don*t  be  cast  down,  a  word  from  me  will 
*^     do  your  business  young  man/'    Every  opportunity  that  he  can 
procure  is  adroitly  laid  hold  of  to  iower  the  Doctor  in  our  es« 
.  timatioo,  but  truly  witliout  any  effect.    In  a  note,  page 
speaking  of  the  Chinese  manner  of  notation,  he  says,    we  must 
say  *  we  think  the  Greek  method  of  notation  has  been  misunder* 
stood  and  misrepresented  in  many  respects,  and  also  that  Da. 
^  Buaif ET*s  jokes  and  sneers  (in  imitation  of  BiraETTB  and  others) 
in  hh  vague  guessings  respecting  the  rhythmical  resources  of  Greek 
iiit'lody,  were  not  only  unworthy  of  hiiu,  bat  founded  upon  nfirroto 
Tteot,  and  |Uej unices  adopted  by  liini  from  odier  writers,"  t*v€.  iSrc. 
Upon  my  word  (his  is  a  most  lofty  and  dogmatical  personage — it 
must  be  a  high  misdemeanour  in  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  to  attempt  a  joke  upon  any  subject  that  he  is 
writing  about.    The  poor  Doctor  would  have  been  completely  lock- 
jawed  if  he  had  been  prevented  from  having  his  harmless  jest,  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  he  is  here  by  act  of  pen.  I  have  heard  that  the 
Cham  of  Tartary  does  not  permit  any  one  to  smile  or  laugh  in  bis 
presence,  but  this  gentleman,  this  Great  Mugul  among  musicians, 

*  How  a  seme  of  duty  urges  this  man  on  I 
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tvoaldtie  op  CYCnlhefAo^jpMs.Qf  our  hearts,  and  lite  innooent  mor- 
rinent  Uiai^it  «o  4ialural  atttnm  to     of  .us.  1  doYoiiUy  irast  .he  i« 
not  in  Uicfqiifid^iice  of  St  ft  Jambs  M>ACKiiif  tosh,  for  if  be  aiioiild  be,  - 
wlio  <KiDft6Q9iliBt.ta,Uie  iM>itkeiiip1lll6c]  jovision  qf  the  orimiiial  code, 
it  may  not  be  roade  penalto  joke  uf>an;tbe  aftoientGieek  Kbytbnias ! 
wiiiiuut  a  certificate  of  quaiifications  and  le&oe  ftwa  this  modeit, 
liumbU  ,  pro!Lt  lii»i,Mv  filer  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Quarterly  llcview!! 
I^cforc  I  concludt',  it  will  lie  necessary  to  take  notice  of  those  few 
extraordinary  mistakes  before  luciitioiied,  arid  s^ch  mibtakes  as  I 
frhpuld  have  imagined  no  one  but  a  complete  novice  in  harmony 
i^td  possibly  have  made.   }  would  ask  your  readers,  Sir,  whether 
Irom  Uie  >foMuwing  sqnteiice  Ihey  should  consider  the  penon  who 
gmarely  puis  it  ,fortb  to  us,  entitled  to      mpect  as  a  teu:ber  of 
Jianmon^i  .leaving  qui  of  the  question  tlie  ifionstroiie  absiiidity  it  en- 
^ndem  agiiinst  comipon  tense,  witliont  whicii  no  one  can  heoone  a 
pofnpelcnt  instnictur  in  way  nrt.   P^ge  5l4t  .be  anys,  "  We  sbnii 
Hueiely  observe  *  en  passant'  that  if  people  whom  we  jwckon  absolute 
barbnrians  (how  rightly  we  slwU  not  si^,)  sooh  as  IbeiRiissian  pea- 
sants, and  especially  the  Cossacks,  are  accustomed  to  sn  i;  together 
111  dijjtiait  parts  as  if  instinctively  I  aiul  lo  product'  vtrj/  pitasitif^  ef- 
Jects  by  this  kind  of  natural  harmony,  we  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to 
consider  the  ancient  Giccki  as  a  jxioplc  loo  brulisli  and  ignorant  (o 
able  to  conceive  and  perform  a  very  ngreeable  harmony  of  iheir 
owm*'    We  here  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  a  man  can 
go  in  snppprlii^  iiis  favorite  hjrpp|hesis.    I  was  not  aware  before  I 
read  this  passage  what  tmnsccndant  jSbUUies  those  enlightened  gon- 
tJen^  the  Cossacks  .possessed  in  that  niort  diffioult  departmenC  in 
Ihe  wlptile  range  of  vocal  science,    singing  •IMively  in  diflerent 
parts**— nor  could  i  luive  bcUcved  so  wonderful  a  thing  existed 
ibf  tbetfttimony  of  ^*aonie  Briiiah  oflicers,"*  whiols  in  Ihe  mind  of 
tliis  writer  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.    Every  ol»c  must  regret 
thai  lliey  did  not  proceed  further  in  llie  business,  and  obtain  from 
these  t»C4Ci:iiitc  barbarians  (i  beg  their  pardon ibr  the  term)  copies  of 

*  The  coiiiirmation  of  this  stadMnent  is  ii)<yeniousiy  brought  about  inUie 
note — "  «o«i«  IhitUh  oncers  have  assured  us  of  the  fact!  ! 

Da.  Clarke, /the  most  learned  and  enlightened  traveller  who  has 
vintod  ltu»ia,  giveft  a  pleaiiing  account  of  the  getif  i  :il  superiority  which  the 

CfM^acks  exhibit  over  the  Russians,  but  lio  (1op<5  imt  notice  the  dxi'^tencc  of 
this  pretended  fHCulty  in  (hat  people,  wtiich  if  it  did  really  exist  could  hard— 
Ij  have  escaped  hia  scrutiny  and  research. 

Hou  y.  no.  XV It,  £ 
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thege  same  pieces  of  the  <^  Poly  oil  ic  Order,**  which  when  seen  in 
London  irould  have  put  to  the  blush  all  those  ignoraut  moticiaosi 
vho  afier  yean  of  labor  and  practice  endeavour  to  become  respect* 
able  ^  pari  sugeta.**  What  would  become  of  such  people  as  the 
Yauohans,  the  SalbI|  the  Khttbtts,  the  SpbayS)  and  the  Stb- 
▼EirsoNS,  if  the  Go^acks  should  come  over  and  settle  in  London  of 
JDubliii.'    1  trcipbic  to  think  of  the  consequences.    I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  thoruuii;hly  grouiuit  d 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  harmony  before  a  person  could  hy  any 
means  be  enabled  to  take  his  part  "  effectively"  in  glees  and  other 
pieces  of  a  similar  speoiesi  and  that  until  this  knowledge  was  obtained 
tinging  in  parts**  must  becomci  from  the  ignorance  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it,    mere  sound  and  furj  signifying  nothmg.**'  1  now 
deplofo  mj  former  enoTf  since  I  find  the  same  effects  are  to  be  pnn 
dooed  by  mslmd  alone,  that  we  English  ignoramuses  endeavour  to 
produce  by  the  union  of  talent  and  industry.   In  another  place  our 
writer  in  dilating  upon  ihc  merits  of  the  Egyptian  music*  says,  **the 
EfTVptian  performers  are  much  superior  to  our  own  in  the  pcjculiar 
volubility  with  winch  they  execute  certain  chromatic  and  cnharmo- 
passages."    From  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  at  the  similar  degree  of  scientific  linowledge  thej  and  him- 
self possessi  as  not  berngverj  greati  when  snch  assertions  are  made 
and  the  world  Is  expected  to  bow  down  to  them*  This  tancied  su* 
periority  of  the  ESgjrptians  over  us,  I  affirm  to  be  a  mistake.  Again 
at  page  dS^  he  says,     one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished 
men  that  England  ever  produced  expresses  himself  as  follows  with 
respect  to  oriental  music:  *  the  Hindu  system  of  music  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  formed  on  truer  principles  than  our  own,  nnd  all  tlio  skill 
of  tl'e  native  composers  is  directed  to  the  great  object  of  tlieir  art,  the 
natural  expression  of  strong  passions and  he  adds  '  nearly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  systems."   Now  that  cither 
the- Hindu  o^  Persian  systems  are  even  equal  to  ours  I  deny,  and  un- 
til ^  some  British  officer"  shall  shew  me  specimens  of  their  treatises 
and  compositions  superior  to  our  best  writers  and  composers,  must 

*  The  same  trnveller  also  visited  Eg-ypt,  and  meiuious  luivinc  heard 
those  females  who  are  appointed  to  sing  (or  shout)  at  festivals  and  oiirial^ 
Ulalalala  and  Ululululo,  Ac,  "  the  former  by  itscending  the  latter  by  de- 
scending notes  in  continued  cadence'*— perhaps  ii  1^  tli-^sx^^  larlles  whom  our 
Reviewer  would  have  us  believe  are  so  expertly  eiihuruiouic. 
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ever  firmly  adhere  to  tbii  opiaton. — Be  kae  airogftnt  in  your  pie- 
tensionS)  and  more  cautious  in  jour  coodocty"  was  the  advice  given 
bjr  a  nobleman  to  one  of  his  proud  but  profligate  sons ;  and  this 
advice  I  would  seriously  recommend  to  our  writer's  considention. 

Not  condent  with  depreciating  the  merit  of  Dr.  Buh  n  ly's  History, 
it  is  Uionght  spirited  by  this  person  to  find  fault  witij  poor  Rous- 
seau's Dictionary,  which  he  says,  "  is  rrri/  incorrect/*  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  corrrclnrss  is  not  always  to  hv  found  in  this  *'  memoir 
of  music/'  that  is  intended  to  throw  such  a  refulgent  light  upon  the 
liarmonic  horizon.  Uow  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
taken  the  same  pains  to  correct  and  make  perfect  bis  own  treatise,'" 
that  he  took  with  these  two  works,  which  will  remain  as  elassical 
hooks  of  reference  to  all  real  musicians  when  the  stream  of  oblivion 
shall  bave  washed  away  his  production  and  my  animadversion  npon 
it.  Without  any  other  motive,  Sir,  than  a  wish  to  see  my  profes* 
bional  brethren  rcspectfLdly  treated,  have  I  intruded  these  observa- 
tions upon  your  notice.  In  respect  to  Dr.  Buuney  1  trust  this 
writer  will  endeavour  bot(or  to  appreciate  him.  Let  him  remember 
that  to  "  respect  our  superiors"  is  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  a  sen- 
sible well-educated  mind.  1  shall  have  ray  eye  upon  him — he  had. 
better  be  cautious  how  he  beards  the  lion  in  his  den;*'  he  may 
teacb,  but  he  ^all  not  insult  n»  with  impunity  so  long  as  my  hand 
can  wield  even  the  stump  of  a  pen* 

I  am,  dear  Siry  yonr*s  truly, 

Ireland^  AuguH  lOih,  IBH, 


B  ^ 
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Sir, 

TTilEnK  is  no  circiims(nncr' attcntlinf^  music  fliaf  'M  ih\s  (imcofihy 
inspires  so  iuiicii  astonisiimcnt,  as  the  very  litll«  ailcntiou  timt  Itns 
been  given  in  this  country,  to  the  supremacy  which  the  fhcultios  of 
the  understanding  take  in  our  prosecution  of  art.  To  look  btick  it 
mllj  woaderfiil.  Till  8i u  J,  II a wttrwt*  and  Da.  Boaii by  wrotCt 
tbe  hkHotj  of  mosio  was  never  collocted.  ScarcHy  a  single  tMct 
ittustniliHg  the  inlelleetual  prmcipteis  and  agency  hml  afipieaired  except 
DB..Buowif*s  Essay— A  vise ii*t  on  Expression — andf  Baowjr's  on 
the  Italiciri  Opera  ;  nnci  up  to  the  coinmcnocmentofyon^  Review,  iltlt 
Enn^lish  (R'iitises  were  i)ur(.'ly  scientific  or  purely  technic  ;il  ;  tlic  phn 
losophy  ol  tlio  art  was  nntoiu  hcd,  cxccpf  perhaps  in  a  few  destiUnry 
essnys,  which  were  scattered  iiurc  ami  Hura,  and  wilich  therefore 
gained  littie  notice,  periQaneticy,  or  ctiect; 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  was  asked  what  malies  tlic  great  mnshsian  or  tlic 
distingmabed  nmateBr^l  should  say,  nfind— which  |]terhaps  yew  and 
your  readers  will  be  likely  to  tell  me  is  only  another  term  for  genius 
or  aptitude.  No  mMtei^be  it  so.  I  leave  the  disquisitbn  concern* 
ing  the  nature  of  this  subtle  principle  Co  metaphysicians;  my  pre- 
sent purpose  is  to  speak  of  one  of  its  properiies  only  ami  it«  appltca* 
lion  to  our  art — namely,  of  t  nlhusinsm. 

I  shall  jui.1  VI  iiturc  so  far  beyond  tlu'  limit  1  liavc  laid  down  to 
myself  as  to  Miijircst— that  genius  implies  intellfctual — njititude, 
physical  power — the  quality  1  speak  of  accunipauics,  but  is  not 


*  I  have  been  often  strut  k  uilli  die  slight  and  unfrequent  mention  that  is 
made  of  this  historian  of  music  comparatively  with  Dr.  BuaMCY,  when  in 
point  offset  Hawkins  is  as  much  superior  to  Blkney  in  research,  learning, 

and  nccuniry,as  one  man  can  be  to  another.  Hawkins  did  not  bringdown  hls 
history  to  so  late  a  period  as  BfTn!<rY.  nor'did  he  write  iti  so  easy  (that  is  so 
iooiic)  a  st^  le,  aad  cousequrnliy  there  m  a!>  not  m  ntuch  to  furnisii  out  the  coiiversa* 
tloii  of  the  day*  But  Si  a  Jou  ;«*$  erudition  has  not  had  fair  jusGee,  neither  has 
]|C  bad  the  c  redit  whic  h  bcloui^s  to  him  for  l)eing,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  the 
orixinal  planner  of  thi'd('Hv;ii  ofi^ivlnc  a  history  of  music,  and  the  (uveatoroC 
^lie  uicthod  Uolh  hi>toii<in5-  have  pursued. 
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giMite  It  iMui  fio#ef«r  fllifa^tr  be  tiie  atlendbnt  virtue  tBst  insphist 
soch  a  proMcntioR  of  itady  as  leadW  to  eminenoe^it  mmf  be  the 

attendant  vice  tti>lt  leads  the  student  into  all  miumcr  of  extrava- 
gances, and  makes  a  fool  of  him.  Whether  cnlhusiasm  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  (quality,  must  in  short  depend  on  the  checks  and  balances 
it  meets  witlj  from  other  faculties,  on  the  developemeaf.  of  other 
organs,  as  the  phrenologists  would  determine^  but  without  it^  tlieio 
can  be  no  efficient  Ioyo  or  cutf  ivation  of  art. 

We'  are  oertanif/  arrired  «ft  a  pitofa  of  chriltsatioity  wlwa  any  at- 
laiottieftt  short  o#  real  and  gMt  ezceAenoe  is  scaroel/  pleasing,  antf 
seldoin  praised— when  medfocrity  fs  bardly  endnrolt  trhen  ererjr 
thing  beioar  mediociiCy  ia  socmteif.  One  does  it  is  tme,  often  hear 
in  the  dratt^A^fOOms  both  of  London  and  et!»ewhere,  amateurs  who 
have  not  reached  this  degree  of  acquirement — but  what  follows — few 
listen,  and  most  of  those  who  do,  the  moment  they  can  wliispcr  (in  ir 
contempt,  seldom  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass.  The  musical  per- 
former wants  in  this  respect  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  the  art 
of  design — the  sister  accompibhment.  An  amatevr  artist  can  lay 
bis  dram  ing  by  the  side  of  the  cOpy^  and  the  eye  instantfy  perceirea 
any  de^oiency.  Notsotfre  linger  or  the  player.  I  wifl  fentnre 
boldly  to  sisert  that  not  one  in  a-  thousand  ean  form  eren  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  What  they  themselves  do.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
thi«  reMmrl[,  nofbmg  is  more  common  than  for  smgefsio  pride  them* 
selves  the  most  upon  what  they  execute  the  worst — and  all  are  to  a 
cer(;iin  dcfrree  enamoured  ot  their  own  performances.  This  is  really 
very  uiiiortiinato  in  every  sense,  and  when  an  age  is  arrived  at  the 
Jieight  ours  is,  it  is  the  source  either  of  disappointment  and  di^gusty 
or  of  drawing  upon  the  object  continued  ridicule  and  contempt,  or 
what  is  worse,  maudlin,  maukish  ptiy. 

There  are  few  peoploi  Mr.  fiditor,  who  wish  to  sit  down  quite 
undistiRgnished.  rSome  there  are  who  arc  content  with  the  drliglits 
derived  from  knowledge^  but  even  this  is  a  little  selfish,  and  (here  is 
a  wide  distance  betwixt  ostentations  display  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing,  though  little  between  not  having  and  not  using  that  alt- 
coveted  art.  Now  then,  Sir,  to  come  to  my  point.  It  jieems  to  mo 
desirable  tliat  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  diblinction  of  having  re- 
ceived a  polite  education,  must  cultivate  some  one  pursuit  witli  par- 
ticular energy ;  language,  design,  or  music  tor  instance ;  for  from  one 
of  these,  distinction  is  generally  drawn,  and  especially  by  females; 
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this  energy  implies  enihusiasniy  vitboat  wbicU  1  repeat  there  »  HQ 
efficientiove  or  cultivation  of  art. 

Tbe  general  notion  I  set  out  with  when  I  b^^n  to  frame  this  papefi. 
wasi  that  it  might  be  nsefal  to  discoss  the  neceiiitj  for  this  intension, 
this  concentration  of  the  miodi  to  the  objectt  of  our  art,  and  the  means, 
by  which  it  might  be  engendered,  nourishedi  matured,  and  directed. 
I  believe  tliat  the  excitability  which  is  its  foundation,  resides  very 
much  ill  natural  temperament ;  at  least  it  graduates  according  to 
physical  structure.  This  aptitude  must  be  the  guide  ami  must  in- 
struct llic  observer,  when  it  is  needful  to  encourage,  when  repress. 
The  means  of  perfection  in  music,  when  patiently  pursued  upon 
judicious  principles,  is  of  all  other  accomplishments  the  most  dry 
and  tiresome.  Strum,  strum,  strum,  or  toot,  toot,  toot,  or  do  re  mi, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  afford  so  tittle  recreation,  that  no 
wonder  the  poor  child  flags*  Nothliig  but  enthusiasm  kept  up  gene- 
rally by  circumstances  notlntferent  In  the  art  itself,  e?er  can  conduct 
to  excellence.  The  firat  thing  then  Is  to  raise  the  idea  in  the  mmd  of . 
the  student,  that  labour  is  to  confer  future  delight — ^to  shew  this  by 
inblaiices  of  those  -who  have  attained  the  object — by  rewarding  in- 
dustry with  occasional  praise — and  by  allowing  occasional  exhibitions 
to  judicious  persons,  who  have  temper  and  motive  enough  to  listen 
and  to  take  an  interest.  Practice  must  be  of  necessity  the  road  to 
acquisition ;  but  this  road  should  be  enlivened  and  strewed  with  such 
flowers  as  oonTMsation  and  the  literatufe  of  the  art  and  the  society  . 
of  acoompUsbed  musicians  present  Where  tboe  stlmulants.cannot 
be  applied  in  coi\)Uttction  with  the  ordinary  method  of  tuitbn,  let  no 
one  hope  to  raise  and,  keep  alive  that  generdus  flame  that  leads  the 
student  forth  and  leads  him  on  through  the  barren  and  the  desert 
places.  V\  e  uHist  endc  ivuur  to  raise  and  charm  by  tunirage  until 
the  prospect  really  bniili  s. 

These  few  and  short  hints  will  1  trust  be  useful  to  instructors  and 
to  parents  who  have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  philosophy 
of  tuition.  More  than  half  the  force  of  their  lessons  will  be  gained 
by  inculcating  and  demoostmting  as  they  go  alon^  the  ends  as  well 
as  the  means.  What  an  tndirklual  cannot  effect,  many  may  carry 
into  executioi^  Hencc^  Sir,  the  necessity  where  music  Is  an  object,  for 
musical  literature,  musical  associates,  musical  conyeisation,  musical 
exercises.  The  French  have  their  musical  soirees ,  the  Italians  their 
acadaniCf  and  why  should  nut  the  Jbin^liith  have  imsical  (usemh/icsy 
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vbich  might  pr^rtakc  of  the  nature  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the 
title  and  form  of  a  concert,  and  at  the  same  time  diilusc  tlic  advan- 
tages both  of  practice  io  the  art  and  discussions  of  its  principles. 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  amateurs  to  assemble  in  this  way  at  each 
other*!  houses,  and  to  musical  people  it  would  aiTord,  I  yenture  to 
f»jj  at  the  smallest  poMiUe  espence^  delight  and  tmprorement.  I 
should  like  to  hear  that  Io  every  town  of  iair  magnitadei  a  night  was 
appointed  for  musical  people  thus  to  drop  in  and  take  their  chance 
for  an  evening  of  practice  or  converBation,  or  both.  Q>m  at  seoen^ 
go  at  eleven,''*  as  a  mnsical  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  said  to  inscribe 
over  his  ciiiinnc}  -piece,  might  be  the  rule,  or  any  other,  to  put 
people  at  Ihcir  case  and  to  produce  participation  of  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

Professors  in  particular  should  endeavour  to  establish  such  evenings 
amongst  their  friends  and  pupils. 

.1  amy  Sir^  jour  friend,  and 

A  PROPAGANDIST. 
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AAvcH  as  the  English  .historians  of  mtisic  have  done,  tbejr  hare 
*  yet  left  iDDch  Incomplete*  Embracing,  like  the  earliest  jxissesson 
of  all  sobjccU,  the  strongest  points,  tliejr  Imve  rapidly  passed  over  alt 
that  ilul  not  appear  to  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  occfipy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  great  works.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  any  thing 
approaching  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  art,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  later  ages,  that  the  omitted  particulars  should  be  Indus* 
triously  gathered  and  the  chasms  filled  up.  With  this  view  it  i* 
oar  intention  to  collate  foreign  works  with  our  English  writers,  and 
to  collect  the  information  we  find  scattered  abroad,  into  one  compact 
form ;  and  we  have  taken  the  School  of  Naples,  so  celebrated  for  the 
genius  it  has  prodnccd,  for  our  fiist  esstj.  We  do  not  promise  the 
erudite  reader  either  much  novelty  or  all  that  can  be  bioaght  for* 
ward ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  piewnl 
such  a  velatum  as  maj  salbfj  the  general  enquirer,  and  leave  little 
to  be  sought  except  by  the  curiously  minnte.  We  shall  from  time  to 
time  follow  up  our  design,  till  we  have  completed,  so  far  as  we  may, 
that  which  the  English  historians  have  kft  unfinished. 


Naples  has  in  all  times  particularly  cnlttTaled  the  musical  art.  In 
i\w  middle  ages,  although  it  ^](peri$noed  the  fiUe  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  it  remained  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  East,  who  encouraged  the  arts.  Gompcaers  of  on* 
equal  merit  wrote  for  the  church,  and  these  compositions,  adapted 
to  Greek  or  Latin,  were  used  by  either  church.  In  the  llth  century 
Cardinal  Aj.ukuic,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monks  nf  the 
convent  ofMuutcassin,  had,  as  well  ai»  i  rederic  II.  Ma^fued  his 
son,  and  RoBEnT  of  Anjou,  increased  by  his  writings  and  example 
a  taste  for  music.  King  Rohert,  the  friend  of  P£TaARCu  and  of 
letters,  was  not  iem  addicted  to  music,  which  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Marchetti,  his  chiipel  master.  Philip  db  Casbbta 
was  distingapshed  at  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  Court. 

Under  Fbrpinako  the  First,  of  ArragODy  music,  although  culti* 
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vated  with  all  the  ardour  inspired  by  a  delightful  art,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  tnasterik  At  this  period  the  chapel  of  the 
Popes  ajul  the  courts  of  the  Italian  Princes  were  filled  with  FlemiRh 
singers.  The  compositions  oi  the  musicians  of  Flanders  were  per- 
tormc'd  throughout  Italy,  rikI  such  was  tiieir  reputation,  thatTiKc- 
Toa  arrived  at  Naples  fruin  Belgium,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
school  whifib  has  since  produced  the  l^est  masters  of  Italy.  In  this 
work  he  was  assisted  by  Gabnbrius  and  Fhanchinus  Gaffu- 
ftiuS|  Milanese.  The  latter  was  a  profound  theorist,  and  thought 
superior  to  Tinctoe.  He  published  several  still  celebrated  tbeo- 
leftical  works,  and  died  in  1590.  Many  Greek  works  on  music  were 
at  Ibis  period  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  first  dictionary  of  tbe 
art  was  edited  by  Tiwctor.  Many  original  works  were  also  written 
on  this  subject. 

•  Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  nmsic  iii  .N  aples  received 
theassisiaiicp  of  '-pvfral  foreign  professors.  The  celebrated  OaLANDO 
Lassus,  l)orn  in  Belgium,  was  appointed  master  of  the  King-'s  Pala- 
tine chapel,  and  produced  effects  which  redoubled  the  musical 
enthosiasm  of  the  Neapolitans.  At  this  period  were  successiFely 
founded,  without  the  assistance  of  Government,  four  colleges  or  con- 
seryatories  of  music.  The  fiistwas  established  in  15^,  and  entitled 
Santa  Maria  de  Loretts:  females  were  admitted,  who  lived  in  a 
separate  establishment*  In  1565  the  two  schools  were  separated.^ 
The  second  conservatory  was  that  of  I  poveri  di  Christo,  founded  1589, 
'  and  suppressed  1715.  The  third  was  entitled  La  pieta  d^  Turchini, 
founded  in  1583,  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  re-establisbed  in  1599. 
The  tourili  of  these  establishments  bears  the  name  of  San  Onofrio, 
founded  in  158^^. 

It  mnst  liowever  be  allow^  that  niu^ic,  still  in  its  cradle,  had  all 
the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  childhood.  Tl»e  Enigmi  del 
canto  were  much  celebrated,  but  they  served  only  to  render  tbe  study 
mote  difficult.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  theorists  and  practical 
musicians  employed  themselves  in  subtle  divisbns  of  the  scale,  and 
visionary  pursuits  after  the  Greek  genera.  Pibtro  Cbroni,  born 
at  Bergamo,  but  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  new  conservatories,  produced 
much  improvement  in  musical  instruction,  by  his  book,  entitled  Re* 
gole  del  canto— Naples,  1009.  In  short,  every  thing  announced  the 
morning  of  that  dny  which  was  to  illuminate  the  triumphs  of  melody. 
The  first  of  the  NeapoUtuu  cuiupoacrb  whose  talents  arc  remark- 
VOL*  V.    MO.  XVII>  F 
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able,  ia  the  Pvincs  of  Vbkosa,  who  was  bom  in  the  16lh  oentury, 
aod  died  in  1614.  His  father,  perceiving  him  to  display  even  hi  hit 
early  yeart  a  aiost  lively  disposition  for  music,  placed  him  ander 

Ihc  care  of  Pomponius  Nknna,  tiic  aullior  of  several  dulactic 
works  on  (lie  art.  The  studies  ot  the  Frinck  of  Venos a  were  ns 
learned  as  the  tiuies  would  permit,  and  un  their  coiuplctioji  he 
founded  an  academy  in  his  palace,  with  the*  view  to  spread  and  per- 
fect tlie  taste  for  music.  His  own  compositions  wete  madrigals,  the 
style  then  most  coltivated,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  his  rivals.— 
These  madrigals  produced  the  greatest  efiecty  not  only  in  Naples,  but 
in  all  Italy ;  the  enthastasm  they  excited  was  so  powerful,  that  the 
performers  declared  they  would  neither  sing  nor  play  any  other 
music  tliaii  that  of  the  Prince  of  V^enosa.  His  modulations  have 
been  said  to  be  learned,  pure,  natural,  and  expressive,  bat  Da. 
BuRNEv  disputes  their  title  to  this  praise. 

A  composer,  known  under  the  name  ot  Cukti,  appeared  after  the 
Prince  of  Vbnosa.  He  was  blind,  and  not  only  seconded  by  his 
talents  the  advancement  of  melody  in  Naples,  but  contributed  to  the 
perfecting  this  school  by  his  works  and  scholars. 

Two  dialogues  on  music  by  LuiQt  Dbhtios,  a  Neapolitan  gentle* 
mah  in  1554,  give  some  idea  of  a  concert  in  Naples  at  that  period* 
One  of  the  interlocutors  describes  a  performance  at  which  he  had 
been  present  at  the  palace  of  Donna  Giovanna  d'Arragona. 
He  says  the  ijcrfbrrners  were  most  perfect  ronsicians,  aud  snni:;'  in 
a  wonderful  ninnncr.  It  appears  that  the  voral  performers  were 
accompanied  by  a  band,  and  each  sung  to  his  own  instrument. 
"There are  few  musicians,"  says  the  author,  •* who siog  to  their 
instruments  tliat  have  entirely  satisfied  me,  as  they  have  almost  all 
some  defect  of  intonation,  utterance,  accompaniment,  execution  of 
divisions,  or  manner  of  diminishing  and  swelling  the  vmee  occa- 
slonalty ;  In  which  particulars  both  art  and  nature  must  oonspire  to 
render  a  performer  perfect." 

Tiie  name  of  Salvator  Rosa  has  been  hitherto  Hltle  known,  as 
connected  with  music  :  he  set  his  own  cantatas,  the  melody  of  which 
as  well  as  the  poetry,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  aqe  which  i^avc  them 
birth,  and  they  are  heard  with  as  much  pleasure  as  surprize.  They 
have  been  fortunately  found  in  a  collection  of  ancient  Italian  compo* 
sitions,  several  of  them  written  by  his  own  hand. 
Albisandro  Scarlatti  was  born  at  Naples  in  1650.  The  name 
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of  his  master  is  unknown,  but  the  repij^ation  of  Carissimi,  -who 
then  flourished  at  the  head  of  the  fiomaii  school,  having  reached 
Naples,  Scarlatti  thought  U  right  to  repair  to  the  metropolis  of 
tiie  arts,  and  to  hear  the  composUioni  of  this  master,  in  order  to  hvat 
his  s^le  on  so  great  a  model,  and  to  piolit  by  Carissimi's  in^ 
ttmctions*  Scarlatti  was  the  greatest  harp  p&yer  of , his  day. 
Bj  the  aid  of  this  instrument  he  sought  to  introdnoe  himsdf  to  Caris* 
Sim.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  most  sincere  attachment 
was  the  effect.  Real  talent  knows  not  envy.  Carissimi,  in  ex* 
change  for  the  delightful  airs  composed  and  performed  by  Scar- 
latti, revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Scarlatti  aug- 
mented the^e  acquireiucnts  by  the  learning  and  experience  atlbrded 
by  travel.  Instead  of  returning  to  Naples  he  visited  the  theatres 
and  masters  of  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Venice,  at  which  latter  city 
lie  analyied  the  prtaoiples  of  tlie  art  as  he  had  done  at  Rome. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  whose  rising  school  promised 
fatuie  gmatocis  to  Germany,  when  it  should  have  heen  visited  and 
enlightened  by  the  masteis  of  Ita^*  In  this  city  he  made  the  first 
essay  of  bis  talents  £»r  composition,  and  bb  theatrical  and  sacred 
works  were  alike  snccessful.  On  his  retnrn  to  Naples,  he  baited  at 
Rome,  where  he  composed  several  operas  us  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
fnr  Wii,  lavi>iabie  reception  on  his  first  visit  to  tliis  city  j  they  were 
re<:<  i  vcd  with  transport. 

flo  arrived  at  Naples,  and  possessed  of  talents  ripened  by  science 
and  experience.  Scarlatti  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  coun* 
(ryt  and  applied  himself  not  only  to  the  production  of  numerous 
sacied  and  profane  compositions,  but  also  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  by  the  best  principles,  the  best  regulations,  and 
the  most  perioct  methods  of  instruction. 

Until  the  time  of  ScARLATTr,  the  oTerturc  to  an  opera  eoosisCed 
of  meagre  obligato  symphony,  produced  by  a  certain  regular  voutiiiey 
and  frequently  in  bad  taste.  Scarlatti  leformed  this  department 
of  the  opera,  and  established  it  less  upon  the  form  than  upon  the 
foundatiou  of  the  work  itself,  niakinj^  it  a  species  of  musical  prologue 
or  programme  of  the  action;  be  intoirncd  it  vrith  truth,  iiaiigc:,,  and 
melody. — He  |)erfccted  the  obligato  or  acconipaiuui  recitative,  and 
invented  the  introduction  of  the  da  capooi  nloruci  of  the  symphonies. 
into  recitatives  of  strong  passion,  which  before  his  time  was  neither 
practised  nor  known  by  the  Italian  composeis. 

w  2 
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Db.  Borvbt  soys,  <^  the  most  voluminous  and  most  original  con* 
po6er  of  cantatas  that  has  ever  existed  in  anj  country,  to  which  my 
enquiries^  have  reached,  seems  to  have  been  A  less  a  md  no  Scam* 
I.ATTI*  Indeed  this  master's  genios  was  truly  creative,  and  I  fiAd 
part  of  his  property  among  the  stoten  goods  of  all  the  best  composers 
of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  (he  present  centnry" — (t790.) — 
"  The  violoncello  parts  of  many  of  these  c  untataij  were  so  excellent, 
that  wJioever  was  able  to  do  them  justice  was  thought  a  supernatural 
being." 

Although  the  modulation  in  the  cantatas  is  sometimes  crude  and 
unnatural,  yet  they  are  never  without  some  beauty.  Duuante,  a 
pnpii  of  ScAHLATTi,  afterwards  arranged  several  of  them  as  duets  of 
gieat  learning.  Sacchini,  when  teaching  at  the  conservatory  of 
L'Ospedaletto  at  Venice,  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  respectfully 
kissed  the  book  which  contained  them*  Scarlatti  is  said  to  have 
composed  near  a  hundred  operas,  besides  oratorios  and  two  hundred 
masses.  His  invention  was  so  fertile,  and  his  application  so  intense, 
that  he  composed  with  greater  rapidity  than  his  copyist  could  write. 
JjO  Principessa  fedele  is  generaliy  cited  as  his  best  dramatic  produc- 
tion. The  Italians  speak  of  him  as  the  glory  of  the  art  and  the  chief 
of  composers.  Hassb  said  of  him,  that  in  point  of  harmony  he  was 
the  gnatest  master  of  Italy.  In  1795  Qdawts  saw  him  at  Naples, 
wkeiie  he  was  still  composing  for  the  chnfch,  and  played  extremely 
well  on  the  harp,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 

CftiSTOFAHO  CAEtSAHi  wasbom  at  Naples  in  1655,  and  appointed' 
organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal  there  in  1680.  His  duets*  and  trios 
are  his  only  works  now  known.  The  latter  are  solfeggi  or  exercises 
for  the  voice  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  are  inserted  by  M. 
Ohobon  in  his  **Principes  defomposition  des  Ecoirs  d*  Italic,'  \<i\\o 
there  declares  titat  the  solieggi  of  Garesami  ought  to  be  used  in 
every  school  for  singing, 

DoMENico  Gizzi  was  born  at  Arpino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
io  1680|  and  disd  at  that  capital  in  1745.  He  was  a  celebrated 
singer,  and  ia  17^  foanded  a  school  of  singbg,  in  which  he  formed 
the  lamous  Coeti,  Sbrnamed  Gizziello  in  honour  of  his  master* 
The  reputation  of  Gizzi  as  a  composer  is  purely  traditional,  as  none  of 
his  works  are  now  existing. 

Great  talents  arc  not  often  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
except  virtue  nothing  is  less  hereditary  than  genius.   It  is  however 
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aoMMBg  mntielMii  ihit  a  IMlier  mC  ftaqamaj  Innamito  hu  abilitiet 
to  hh  chttdno,  ai  ire  have  Mm  in  the  fiiioiljr  of  Covraaiv  in  France^ 
end  that  of  Moiabt  and  Bacb  in  Oermany.  The  pogferity  of 
8cABi»ATTi  abo  preiBnt  thb  phenomenon. 

DoMBNico  Scarlatti  was  born  in  16S3,  and  inlieritcd  ihc 
taleotfi  of  his  father.  He  was  less  his  pupil  than  his  successor,  and 
imitated  him  in  his  conduct  as  well  as  in  his  jirodnctions.  While  a 
youth  be  studied  ander  Faancbsco  Gasparini,  then  a  composer 
and  ezoellent  harpsichord  plajer  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  his  masical 
ilndlei  were  completed,  he  visited  theiehookofXtalyaod  particularly- 
thai  of  Venice  in  1709»  which  had  become  the  rival  of  Na|te.  After 
having  oheerwd  the  progiem  of  thia  achool,  Sc aelatti  did  not 
far  to  tiy  hit  aliength,  and  lie  wae  supported  by  the  appUue  of  the 
pttbiie  and  the  approbaftioo  and  eiteem  of  the  cognoscenti ;  never  wae 
floccess  less  contested.  Scablatti  songht  the  friendship  of  the 
masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  became  acquainted  with  HANnBL, 
who  although  a  German,  was  considered  sm  an  Italian  in  Venice, 
where  he  studied  his  art.  Scablatti  became  so  attached  to  this 
composer  who  then  held  the  rank  in  Germany  that  iiis  father  had 
oocnpied  in  Italy,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  profiting  by  his 
eonnseli  advice,  and  even  by  hit  conversation.  He  only  quitted  him 
to  icpair  to  Portngili  whoe  he  was  engaged  at  court  as  chapel 
auster.  He  competed  operas  and  tacied  mntic  at  Ltsbooi  which 
were  at  tnccemftd  as  thote  produced  at  ITenice. 

DoMBirioo  Scarlatti  quitted  Portngoal  in  1796|  and  asade 
some  stay  at  Rome,  where  he  bocaiuc  acquainted  with  Qu  antz.  At 
Napl(  s  his  compositions  for  the  theatre  and  the  church  obtained  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  liis  countrymen — less  for  the  double  con- 
sideration of  the  memory  of  his  father  and  the  affection  which 
attracts  us  towards  an  artist  born  in  the  same  spot  as  OQivelves,  than 
for  the  real  merit  of  works  which  nniled  science  with  taste,  and  cnlti* 
vation  with  genina. 

Hassb,  known  by  the  title  of  H  StstDne,  the  Saxon,  was  then  study- 
ing  atNaples,  and  witaettingthe  tnccemof  DoMBirico  Scablatti, 
solicited  and  obtained  his  friendship;  he  was  heard  to  say,  fifty 
years  after,  that  no  composer  liad  ever  greater  enthusiasm  and  taste 
for  his  art.  His  reception  \vas  the  same  wherever  lie  appeared-  lie  was 
engaged  1^  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  first  appeared  in  the  opera  of 
Merape.   Besides  being  appointed  matter  of  the  royal  chapel,  lie 
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became  loacber  of  the  harpsichord  to  tbe  QueeOi  on  which  he  parti- 
cularly excelled,  as  well  aa  on  the  harp. 

The  style  of  this  co[npoj»er,  which  wub  lurioed  on  lliat  of  his  father, 
was  grand  and  majestic.  His  modulations  in  his  compo&itioas  for 
the  church  hud  nothing  of  the  moiiotoaouji  austeritjr  of  the  ancient 
chants,  and  h  is  theatrici^  productions  possessed  the  art  of  expressing 
iritli  tmtb  and  grace  the  emotions  and  sentioieBtg  oC  the  jouL  He 
•liooompflied  for  tlie  h«rptichowI»  and  fail  Ionoiimi  dedicnted  tn  the 
Queen  of  Spaioi  weie^  acooidUg  to  BuBjrsTy  ^ihe  vonder  end  de- 
l^ht  of  everj  bemr  nho  had  a  ipark  of  enthasiasn  about  bun,  and 
€onld  feel  new  and  bold  effects,  intrepidly  prodaoed  bj  (be  bveacb  of 
almost  all  the  old  and  established  rules  of  composition." 

The  first  of  the  pupils  of  ALESSANyno  Scarlatti,  who  presents 
UicnseU,  uiter  his  son,  with  all  the  advant;i!i;es  of  talent  and  genius 
united,  is NicoLO  Porpoua,  bornatNapk^  in  1689.  He  wasplac^ 
at  an  early  age  under  his  great  master,  and  by  his  rapid  progress 
proved  himself  worthy  of  tbe  care  and  l^s^^as  i^  ^uch  an  inslfuctor. 
lie  left  the  conservatory  rich  aU  the  priocipXfIs  and  gifts  of  the 
ecbool.  After  tlie  example  of  hj«  ipai^  be  commenced  bf  Uavilr 
liii^,  and  gave  Jntms  c  Teiee,  bit  fot  apeiii  at  Yiepiia  in  1717,  vilb 
sucb  success,  that  it  was  perfivmed  in  IheilieHtres  of  Venice  in  17$7| 
and  London  (n  1794r«  Tbe  euffragm  of  o«s  of  tbe  first  Cotti<e  pf 
Germany,  and  those  of  a  puldic  enflmeiasticaily  devoted  to  mniic, 
encouraged  Porpora  to  fresh  and  greater  efforts.  His  first  work 
was  ack  11(1  vvledgcd  to  [u>sscss  force,  originality,  depth,  ami  that  inspi- 
ration which  incessantly  invents  and  creates,  but  which  is  not  ahvayii 
accompanied  by  perfection.  In  1726  lie  gave  his  oi)era  of  Sifacc,  at 
Venice;  but,  less  fortunate  than  at  V  ienna,  his  success  was  contested 
by  those  rivahrics  which,  when  net  continual  and  inflexible,  aia 
qseful  rather  Aan  piejudicialto  geniua^ut  if  tbejr  afsume  the  Jiate- 
ful  garb  of  eovj,  tb^  retard  if  not  destroy  Us  pi^greaai  Lsoitabiio 
Vinci,  a  classical  composer  of  whom  we  shall  sbortljr  baveoociaiea 
to  sipeab,  vaa  at  Tenice  at  tbe  Mupae  Hum  wttb  Paavojaai  a^d  lepie- 
sented  hk  opera  of  Gra  at  another  tbeatn^  wbicb,  either  fton  its 
greater  merit,  or  from  tbe  svpcriority  afforded  hj  a  mofe  dnunatic 
subject,  met  witb  better  success  than  that  of  Porpoaa  ;  but  the  Ut- 
ter did  not  consider  himself  defeated.  }lii>  ardour  increased,  and  by 
a  succession  of  ojjrras,  i^iven  in  the  same  city,  the  Venetians  were 
cttabkd  to  appjre<?iale  his  takats  as  theiy  deserved*  Hei  in  his  turh. 
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oblitiMd  thai  applame  wMch  IhmI  bera  befimgnBtedto  Lkoitaedo 

8fttiaM  with  this  triwttpU  Pobpoba  left  V«iice  for  Dmades, 
wkm  hb  gnMvMig  reputaftioik  bad  pceceded  hin,  and  wbere  1m  wm 

engaged  by  the  Eieetor  as  master  of  his  chapel,  and  lingiiig  master  to 
the  Electoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinettk.  Dresdta  ib  die  Naples 
of  Germany  as  far  as  regards  music.  Po  a  f o  ii  a  was  therefore  incited 
to  make  a  brilliant  display  of  his  abilities)  wbicti  was  particularly 
necessary,  as  Uasse,  the  Saxon,  menaced  him  with  even  a  more 
formidable  rivalry  than  that  be  bad  experienced  from  Vimci  at 
youce.  He  exerted  all  bis  oourage  and  wrote  several  apciaay  whioh 
nam  lapvBMBtady  and  taw  bia  efibftt  aad  his  worin  «rcmed  bf 
tbeappkueoftheccnittaiid  tbeptibliOy  notwilhstaodiog  the  aapiH  ' 
tatioD  and  the  preteaee  of  his  rival.  He  ereo  obtaiiied  a  aeoaad 
victory,  not  less  flattering  than  tbetet*  He  pjesenled  to  the  piAlie 
bis  pupil,  the  young  and  beantifbl  Miitootti,  who  beoame  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  in  Europe.  He  opposed  licr  with  success  to 
Faustina,  the  celebratcKl  wife'  of  II asse,  who  had  long  been  unri- 
valled in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

In  1733  PoRPORA  was  cngagecl  by  the  English  nobility  to  corn* 
pose  for  and  direct  an  Italian  opera  they  had  established  in  opposition 
to  Handel.   But  the  genius  of  FoaPOEA  failed  in  its  competition 
witb  thai  of  Handel.   His  efforts  were  neither  unworthjr  of  Ua 
couiage  or  abilities,  but  he  ooahl  not  resist  the  force  of  pabUc  oplaioa, 
aad  altbovgh  anlsted  bjr  the  gnat  Faain  blli»  bis  opeeas  were  faeaid 
wHb  an  indifeence wbleb  almost aoiotwited toceatenpt.  PoaroaA 
therefore  quitted  Eaglaad  aad  retaned  to  Italj;  bat  sacb.  waa  bis 
disappointment  at  tbe  feoeptioa  he  had  experienced,  that  he  ceased 
to  compose.   He  was  (or  some  time  principal  master  at  the  Incurabili 
Conservatory  at  Vtiiiicc.    He  retired  late  in  life  to  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  great  poverty  in  1767,  at  (he  age  of  cis^lity-two,    Tliis  mis- 
fortune aroiie  more  from  the  generosity  ot  hi&  disposition  than  from 
any  in)i)ru(lriic(.'. 

PoRPORA  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  singing  master. 
FABinax*!*!,  MiNGOTTi,  Caffarblli,  and  many  other  theatrical 
ringers,  were  his  pnpils.  Their  celebrity  sufficiently  attests  tbe  ex*- 
oellence  of  bis  instructions*  He  was  also  an  admiiable  performer  on 
the  barpslchoid.  As  a  composer  be  was  considered  as  a  model  of 
style  in  reGitative*-*he  excelled  also  la  tbe  cantabiloi  aad  his  can* 
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tatas  have  boen  al waji  highl j  ef teemed.  Oa.  Bo  tirrr  imaikt  thai 
^^PerbapB  the  art  is  more  indebted  to  Pobpoba  for  hafing  poIitlMd 
and  fefioed  lecitative  and  meaauted  air  tbaa  for  enriching  il  bj  the 
fertility  of  bts  inventiMi.'*   He  ia  taid  to  ha?e  composed  fifty  opetaa 

besides  sacred  music.  The  theory  of  sounds  was  also  known  to  him  ; 
and  proceeding  from  eflects  to  llieir  causes  he  analyzed  his  art  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  philosopher.  He  was  called  by  his  teliow  citiaeos 
The  Patriarch  of  llarmouy. 

PoBPOEA  has  been  represented  as  a  ns9n  of  wit  and  lepartee. 
Passing  one  day  thfoogh  an  Abbey  in  Germany,  the  monks  reqnested 
him  to  assist  at  the  office  in  order  to  hear  their  organist^  whose  talenfa 
they  greatly  extolled.  The  office  finishedi  «  WeU,  whiil  tiiink  yon 
of  onr  organist  ?  Why,  repUed  P6rpor»— Why — He  is  a  cimr 
man,  interrupted  the  prior,  and  likewise  a  good  and  charitable  man, 
and  his  simplicity  is  really  evangelical."  Oh  1  as  for  liis  simplicity 
replied  Po&pora,  I  perceived  that,  for  his  left  band  i^nowctii  not 
what  his  right  hand  dotli.*** 

A  master  who  has  only  left  to  posterity  his  name,  and  the  memory 
of  works  which  negligence  or  indolence  ha?e  lostor  omitted  to  collect, 
was  the  felbw  pupil*  the  friend  and  companion  of  Porpora.  He 
shared  bb  pains,  pleasures,  and  sometimes  his  glory,  for  having  fol* 
lowed  him  to  Venice,  it  is  probable  that  he  amisted  in  some  of  his 
operas.  The  union  of  two  compoaers  in  the  production  of  a  work 
either  for  the  theatre  or  the  ehnrch,  has  occurred  more  than  once  In 
the  age  of  which  we  speak.  This  composer  was  Matteo  Vivaldi, 
of  about  the  same  age  asPoRpo  ra,  and  l)orn  at  Naples  ;  if  his  repu- 
tation has  descended  to  us  it  must  Ijc  ^vitli  jushcc.  The  old  masters 
yet  cite  the  ability  of  Vivaldi  in  both  serious  and  comic  operas, 
and  in  (he  more  profound  style  of  the  charch;  he  parttcuhrly  excelled 
in  the  cantabile. 

Bnt  the  composer  who  partook  with  Porpora  theglory  of  purify 
ing  mebdy  and  enriching  harmony  was  Oombxico  Sarro,  born  at 
Naples  in  1688.  In  1725,  the  period  at  which  he  completely  finished 
his  studies  and  entered  the  lists  as  a  composer,  he  produced  a  chef 
d*muTre.  He  set  the  Didom  of  MatASTAtto  for  the  theatre  of 
Turin,  and  in  this  corner  of  Italy  atUacled  Lhc  attention  of  the  whole 

*  Towards  the  end  of  life,  Porpora's  temper,  if  we  may  belicTe  the  anthor 
of  the  lives  of  Hatdn  sad  MozaaT,  was  very  sour.  Ace  Muricai  RedeWf 
voL  4,  page  333. 
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PenifisaU.   Naples,  at  well  as  some  other  cities,  liad  admired  more 

than  one  of  his  first  essays.  But  Didone^  by  fixing  at  once  the 
opiiuoiis  of  critics,  mitiaunced  a  composer  of  a  superior  order.  It  is 
saiil  that  he  was  the  Hr^f  to  aflapt  to  mu«;ic  t!ic touching  and  puthctic 
dramas  of  the  first  of  Italian  poets  in  t!ic  lyric  style.  Didone  pre> 
seated  a  most  pompous  and  cirnmatic  spectacli^,  and  possessed  (he 
doable  advantage  of  interest  and  soensc  truth.  Tiio  Sempronio  £6^ 
lowedy  and  the  limsic  was  full  of  sttength  and  vigour*  The  sub- 
ject  was  rather  tragic  ihan  Ijric,  and  although  this  style  is  less 
adapted  to  opera  than  tlie  mythological  or  heroic,  properly  so  called, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  it  enables  the  musician  to  display  the  energy 
and  dcvclope  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  At  this  time  the  grand 
opera,  which  had  hardly  existed  half  a  century,  had  seized  oa 
nearly  every  subject  fitted  for  theatrical  representation,  and  the  com- 
poser boldly  followed  the  brilliant  track  pointed  out  by  Apostolo 
Zbno  and  Mbtastasio.  Tito  Sen^proma  was  not  less  successful 
than  Didone ;  and  although  these  two  operas  are  the  best  of  this  old 
mastery  the  other  works  of  Sarro  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
numerous. 

8arro  repaired  to  Germany,  after  having  established  hb  reputa- 
tion in  Italy.  He  there  devoted  himself  principally  to  compositions 
for  the  church.  Although  his  abilities  were  brilliant  and  even  solid, 
it  is  said  that  he  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Leonardo  Vinci. 
This  observation,  which  tends  to  lessen  his  fame  and  to  deny  him 
originality,  is  the  more  formidable  to  his  memory,  as  it  proceeded 
from  QuANTz,  the  musical  preceptor  of  Frederic  IL  but  we  most 
observe  that  Sarro,  long  before  this  observation  was  madci  com* 
posed  works  generally  admired  for  their  originality  as  well  as  Ibr 
their  science. 

The  composer  who  comes  after  Sarro^  is  IbvA«io  Gallo,  born 
at  Naples  In  1689,  and  a  pupil  of  AtBss a ndro Scarlatti.'  On 

the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  displayed  great  talents  for  tuition, 
and  became  mai^ter  of  the  Conseryatury  of  La  Pteta,  aud  ou  its  sup- 
pression, of  that  of  Lorctfo. 

Tuition,  one  of  the  most  serious  occupations  of  (lie  human  mind, 
has  this  unfortunate  circumstance  attending  it — that  notwithstanding 
its  utility  to  the  arts  and  to  society,  it  absorbs  and  smothers  the  talent 
for  composition  and  invention,  and  theooe  thn.artt  and  icienoet 
aufferi  when  men  of  talentderoletbemsdmcKclttflVelytotRstniotiOD. 

TOib*         MO.  XVII*  • 
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This  was  apparently  the  case  wilh  the  person  now  under  consideraf 
tion.  Gallo  deyoted  himself  wboUjr  to  tmiruction,  and  super- 
intended several  conservatories.  Uia  pupils  received  all  bit  attaa- 
tions,  and  his  labonn  in  this  branch  weie  too  inceaiaiii  to  allow  him 
time  for  conpotitioii.  if  he  hai  left  •  great  aame,  without  leaving 
aoj  great  work,  it  iniist  be  attributed  to  hb  prtodpletof  initrMtioiiy 
wbieh  were  so  exoeUent  as  powerfullj  to  contribnte  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art.  lo  hct^  the  school  of  Naples  was  dail  j  strength- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  such  men  as  Gallo,  and  by  the  res^arclies  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  exclusirely  to  the  production  of  theore- 
tical works.  When  an  art  expands  and  is  purified  by  the  jicqniai- 
tion  of  great  compositions,  the  homage  of  public  gratitude  is  not 
otdy  due  to  those  who  have  produced  them,  bat  in  a  great  degree  to 
those  who  inculcate  precepts  and  principles  upon  which  they  are 
foonded,  or  which  they  establish.^Such  was  Gallo,  and  bis  labours 
have  not  been  leas  Tnloable  lo  bis  school  than  the  works  of  the  best 
composers. 

We  now  proceed  to  one  of  the  grsatert  raasteis  of  the  sdiool  of 
Naples,  LnoKanno  YiNoiy  bom  in  that  city  in  1690.  Thboonip 
poier  annonnoed  at  an  early  age  the  mreit  ability,  and  althoogh  he 

devoted  but  few  years  to  his  studies,  they  were  not  less  complete. 
He  was  still  at  tlie  couscrvatury,  when  on  tlie  report  of  his  fame  ai» 
one  of  the  pupils  who  gave  the  brightest  hopes  of  future  excellence^ 
he  was  engaged  at  Rome  to  coFiipose  the  opera  o(  Semiramis.*  The 
applause  of  the  Romans,  who  are  more  difficult  to  sati&ty  than  any 
of  the  Italians,  flattered  the  self  love  of  the  young  artitt;  he  was 
animated  with  fresh  Adonr,  and  oontinned  to  receive  the  reward  of 
liis  seal.  The  Romans  were  struck  with  the  melody  of  his  airs,  the 
science  of  his  accompaniments,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  styk^  whidi 
was  the  purest  and  finest  of  his  time,  ihen  so  fertile  in  great  maatett* 
y  mci  retnmed  to  Naples,  In  order  to  add  to  his  triumph  the  np< 
plnme  of  his  fidlow  citucens ;  he  composed,  the  opera  of  At^fmuXf 
the  success  of  which  surpassed  his  greatest  hopes,  and  spiead  hli 

*  Da.  BvBHST,  howerer,  gives  a  dilEsrent  aceooat.      Lsovabdo  Yiiici, 

(he  says)  who  Is  related  to  have  ran  swav  from  the  coDservatorio  of  Gil 
Poveri  in  Glesa  Cristo,  at  Naples,  where  he  was  the  scholar  of  Gaetamo 
Greco,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Poupor  a  student  of  the  same  school, 
began  to  d^tiDguish  hioiself  in  the  year  1724)  when  he  set  the  opera  of 
Famaeeler'the  JUihertI  Theaiite^st  ShSt^  PoCTon  and  Count 
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icpnUtion  beyond  the  shores  of  his  natiye  country.  From  this  mo- 
ment (he  theatres  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Italy  sc^cited  his  terficea* 
Veniee  carried  off  the  priiei  snd  in  1725  he  gave  hif  int  opera  in 
that  dtj.  We  have  alieady  idatod  hit  rivafay  mth  Pobfoaa,  and 
thai  he  nas  not  only  able  to  dispute  the  lepntatiiHi  and  abilities  of 
that  eonposer,  bnt  had  the  glory  of  feeing  his  opera  of  Si  face  pre- 
ferred to  the  Siroe  of  his  rival.  Ytirct  then  gave  his  Jfigenioy 
"vvhich  was  equally  fortunate  with  Siface,  His  talents  increased  with 
bis  success,  genius  being  submitted  to  the  laws  of  progression  as  well 
as  all  tlie  other  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  He  returned  to  his 
country  to  otfer  there  anew  the  tribute  of  his  acquirements,  the 
gimoes  of  youth  onited  to  the  masculine  beauties  of  a  riper  age. 
He  composed  immediately  on  his  arrival  the  opera  of  Rosmra^ 
which,  delightei  by  the  novelty  and  beanty  of  its  combinationsi  the 
fiwshneMf  parity,  and  tralh  of  ilf  melody,  and  partioQlariy  by  the 
prafeond  and  scienllfic  hnowledgeof  all  the  leciets  of  harmony,  as 
displayed  in  Ht  mednlatkMii.  He  was  again  called  to  Rome, 
wheie  the  fmblic,  notwfthstandlag  its  known  character  Ibr  inoon* 
slaucy,  appeared  to  relish  no  music  but  that  of  Vinci,  and  com- 
posed Artascrse  and  Didone — the  former  is  considered  as  his  chef 
d'ceuvrc,  and  also  amongst  the  first  productions  of  the  Italian 
Theatre. 

The  reputation  ofViMci  had  now  reached  its  height;  but  this 
glorioos  epoch  was  also  that  of  his  death.  During  the  briiiiant 
saooem  of  Didom  at  iiome,  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  oi  rank, 
talents,  nnd  beanty,  who  it  is  said  reoompenied  his  affiectioQ.  On 
hb  letam  to  Naples  his  foUow  eitiiens  wished  to  hear  this  open,  and 
while  he  was  preparing  it  ibr  representation  one  of  the  rdalloos  of 
this  lady  hearing  that  Yinei  had  boasted  of  the  fitvonrs  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her,  mixed  some  poison  in  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  he 
presented  to  him,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  173^.  ViNCi 
possessed  together  with  the  talent  of  invention,  tliat  of  the  most  perfect 
execution.  He  completed  the  improvements  in  recitative,  rigorously 
adapted  the  music  to  the  expression  of  the  words,  and  was  the  iirst 
composer  who  effected  any  great  change  in  the  musical  drama  after 
the  invention  of  recitative  by  Jaoofo  Pbbi,  in  1600.  The  accom* 
panied  recitatives  in  DHone  toe  partlonlarly  celebrated.  He  com« 
pessd  nnny  opens  bssldes  those  already  nentbned,  amongst  which 
SIS  sevenl  of  the  cooric  kind. 

o  9 
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Such  cxaiuplekai  those  produced  by  Vinci^  could  not  fail  to  mui- 
tiplj  chef  d'o&uvred  in  art.  Hit  fine  com  positions  becaroe  models  to 
the  Neapolitan  etudenta*  The  number  of  bb  diiciples  in  melodjr 
daily  augmeiited.  FaANCBsco  MAWCiiti,  born  at  Naples  in  1091, 
if  not  tbo  heir  of  hb  taleatf,  inbetited  hb  maDoer  aod.hb  excellent 
principle!*  He  first  studiisd  hts  art  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto, 
of  which  be  became  one  of  <he  directors  on  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  He  excelled  as  much  iti  composition  as  in  Inilion.  'I  lie 
numerous  and  excclkiit  scliular  ,  and  the  works  he  hns  produced, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  his  merit,  Aiuon^^st  ins  operas  both  in  the 
serious  and  comic  btylc,  11  Ctrvafiert  ilietone  and  Maurizio  are  the 
most  distinguished.  The  genius  of  Majicini  was  equally  adapted 
to  both  styles.  Brilliant,  gay,  light  and  agieeable,  full  of  truth  and 
expression,  he  delighted  in  the  comic  open;  nobW,  elevated,  gravei 
and  even  sublime,  he  charmed  in  the  serious*  The  chamctsr  of  his 
melody  in  both  species  was  always  appropriate;  and  this  propriety 
reigned  alike  in  hu  ain  and  his  accompaainients.  He  composed  but 
little ;  but  the  works  which  remain  to  us  are  marked  by  taste  and 
delicacy,  grace  and  truth.  Uc  continued  the  hiboiirb  of  liis  predc-  > 
ccssors  with  the  view  of  making  the  iichool  of  Naples  the  greatest  in 
Italy.    II  ASS  E  regarded  M  ancini  amongst  the  best  masters  oi  the  art. 

NicoLo  Fago,  surnamed  11  Ta&entino  was  born  at  Tarentum 
in  1692.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  studied 
in  the  cooservalory  Dei  Foveii  di  Gesu  Cristo,  which  he  ailerwards 
directed,  aa  well  as  that  of  La  PietA.  H is  principal  care  was  directed 
towards  his  pupils,  and  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  producing  some 
celebrated  scholais*  His  compositions  were  both  for  the  church  and 
theatre ;  his  manner  was  comprehensive  and  easy,  and  his  style  both 
learned  and  brdli;iiit  ;  his  cantabilc  subjects  were  novel,  s(rii^i!lg, 
and  ingenious.  In  his  accompaniments  he  was  various,  boid,  and 
spii  i(ed.    Euslacbio  is  most  celebrated  amongst  his  operas. 

i'  RANCEsco  Durante,  born  at  Naples  in  1693,  was  educated  in 
the  conservatory  of  San  Onofrio,  and  received  lessons  of  the  cele- 
brated ALEssAMDno  ScABLATTi*  He  quitted  the  conservatory  at 
an  early  age,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  repu- 
tation of  6.  Pasquini  and  Pittoni.  He  studied  five  years  under 
these  masters,  learning  from  one  the  art  of  singing  and  of  melody, 
and  from  the  other  all  the  rcsoutces  of  couniorpoinl.  lie  then  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and  devoted  himself  to  composiiioii,  but  he  wrote 
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principally  for  the  cbnrch,  to  which  bi«  genius  seems  peouliarly  to 
haftt  direoled  him.  Tkis  style  became  e&Glaaireiy  his  own^  and  he 
did  not  hetitale  to  improve  on  the  manner  of  PALjearniKA  btroself^ 
which,  notwithflandlnip  the  genius  of  that  composer,  partook  of  the 
infancy  of  the  art;  he  embellished  it  without  loading  it  with  orna* 
meat;  he  added  to  its  noble  and  antique  simplicity  that  elevation 
which  belongs  to  a  species  of  melody  coosecratcd  tu  the  celebration 
of  the  Creator. 

But  DunANTF,  principally  excelled  in  tuition.  To  his  instnic- 
tion  and  principles  the  rs  eapolitan  school  owes  its  greatest  masters 
of  the  ISth  century.  He  became  a  professor  of  the  conservatory  of 
SanOnofrio  about  the  year  1715,  and  was  at  the  bead  of  that  of 
GU  PoveiidiO*  C*  when  Cardikal  Spikblli^  Archbishop  of ' 
Naples,  abolished  it.  Dubantb  died  at  Naples  in  1755,  aged  69, 
and  was  not  onty  m  gnat  composer  but  a  good'  citixen.  He  had 
several  wives,  who  all  died^before  him,  one  of  whom  put  his  patience 
more  to  the  proof  than  Xawtippb  did  that  of  Socrates.  She 
aold  lor  the  purpose  of  gaming,  all  her  hiii.baiRi'i>  scores,  which 
would  have  liecn  for  ever  lost  both  to  the  art  and  hiinscll,  if,  aided 
by  his  wondcifui  memory,  he  had  not  recomposed  and  written 
them  anew. 

With  f^fpeot  to  DoBAitT£*s  style  of  composition,  his  subjects  are 
simple,  and  at  the  first  glance  appear  common  place — ^but  the^  are 
so  well  oonoeived  and  conducted  with  so  much  art  and  genius,  as  to 
prodaoe  prodigious  effects.  He  had  the  means  of  employing  all 
imag-inable  forms,  and  thns  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  auditor ; 
he  increased  the  desire  of  hearing  him,  uliicli  is  the  more  remark- 
able, [\s  Ins  niaiuHT  nas  serere  and  serious,  and  he  generally  sacri- 
iiced  but  little  to  grace. 

Leonabdo  Leo,  born  at  Naples  in  1694,  was  afiter  Ddrantb 
one  of  the  most  laborious,  brilliant,  and  sublime  composers  of  Italy. 
Like  DoBAHTB,  a  pupil  of  Albssambro  Scarlatti,  he  did  not 
adopt  all  the  severity  of  the  style  of  the  latter  in  the  opera,  nor  of  the 
Ibrmer  in  church  music;  he  preserved  all  their  dignity,  which  he 
blended  ^ith  pathos,  his  peculiar  excellence*  Flflribifity  "^as  th^ 
source  of  tlic  talentof  this  composer;  he  adopted  his  style  with  equal 
success  to  the  serious  and  to  the  comic  opera. — He  was  alike  brilliant 
in  each,  and  his  first  opera  Cio  t',  in  the  latter  species,  was  received 
hj  tlie  Neapolitans  with  such  appbiuse  that  it  was  represented  in  se- 
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veral  of  the  other  Italian  tlieatres.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  n 
man  who  has  (lie  habit  of  adding  "  ihul  is  to  say*^  to  every  thing  he 
says,  and  who,  in  endeavouring  to  be  explicit,  is  only  the  more 
obscure.  His  leriooi  operas  were  approved  w  mash  m  ib»  Gok 
ffa  their  ezpresiioo,  grace,  tru(h>  and  melodj. 

EmokMiBof  ViMOiMMi  PoEPORA  in  dnuMiae  eonpMitioii,  Lio 
mi  equiDy  dttiioot  of  rifilUng  Doiavtb  in  mend  made,  and  m 
in  the  one  he  had  been  by  tnini  pathetic  and  gaj,  icieptiflc  and 
natnral,  so  in  the  other  he  ipat  imposing  and  etefated,  grand,  and  at 
tinei  enbline.  Amongst  hb  oonporitiont  for  the  chnfoh  hit  Mtbmre 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  profound  knowledge  of  counter- 
point,  its  grandeur  and  purity  of  style,  and  its  natural  and  ingenious 
employment  of  modulation  and  imitation;  it  has  even  been  judged 
equal  to  that  of  Jomelli.  Leo  invented  that  ipecics  of  air  called 
by  the  Italians  Aria  cTostinazione^  or  obligato  airs ;  his  compositions 
in  thb  style  are  highly  classical,  particularly  thai  *^y!irf!"g  Omkra 
dileUa  e  oora,  which  is  yet  sung  throughout  Italy. 

Lbo  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  lii^ging  in  Naplei^  which 
tended  to  incieaie  the  ftme  of  hit  oonntij  at  a  nnneiy  foe  thoee 
celebiafed  tingen  whieb  hare  filled  the  Italkn  theatiei  of  the  dtf- 
feieat  Euiopean  Conrtt.  The  tolfeggi  he  oompoted  for  hit  tebokn 
are  ttill  eagerly  tonght  and  ttndied*  Lio  tint  in  ef  ery  letpeet  emi- 
nently serTiceabie  to  the  progress  of  his  art  That  which  Ai<BmAN« 
T>Ro  Scarlatti  begun,  he  continued — that  which  Foupoiia  and 
Sarro  liad  only  indicated,  he  completed.  By  his  assistance  me- 
lody was  greatly  released  from  those  elements  which  destroyed  its 
power;  it  was  purified  on  leaving  his  hand;  without  any  injury  to 
ezpressioOf  be  gave  it  its  delightful  alliance  with  gmce  and  truth : 
hit  style  wat  alwayt  elevated,  without  affectation ;  expvetiire,  with* 
ont  eztiaTaganoe,  and  gtand|  without  iniation*  Lno  died  at 
Napkt  in  1745,  aged  61. 

Whlbt  Lno  attonlthed  Naplet  nnd  all  Italy  by  the  twettntm  and 
beauty  of  hb  mdodlet,  the  rtehnem  of  hit  accompaniments,  and  the 
fertility  and  diversity  of  his  worksy  Guiseppe  db  Ma  jo,  bora  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1698,  after  having  studied  in  one  of  the  con- 
servatories of  Naples,  and  given  many  successful  proofs  of  his  abi- 
lities, was  appointed  master  of  the  royal  chapel  as  successor  of 
Durante.  Majo  filled  this  situation  to  the  satisfiictioa  both  of 
thecoutand  oily,  who^  on oocaaiont  of  tolennity,  fepairtd  to  the 
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cliapel  iDjaL  Hk  npnlalMm  did  not  mffiBi  fiNm  the  omtnil  wjlb 
tlMt  of  Ut  gMt  pvedmnor,  and  be  ei^jojed  theapplawemd  citoem 
ol  bii  feUow  citiwa*  It  appear^  howmri  that  Majo  cbfe^^  ez« 
eelled  as  an  initnietor)  as  he  has  left  few  oomposUioiu^  and  mutj 

excellent  pnpils. 

After  Majo,  flourished  the  exprej>sivc  and  brilliant  Francesco 
Feo,  bom  about  the  year  1699,  and  a  pupil  of  Gizzi.    This  com- 
p{»er,  equally  celebrated  for  his  labours  for  the  church  and  theatre, 
and  for  his  ability  in  the  instruction  of  his  art,  founded  a  school  for 
siaginffy  in  Naples^  to  which  this  city  and  the  whole  of  Italy  owed  a 
great  number  of  singeii|  as  lamoos  for  the  beauty  of  their  Yoieeiy  as 
for  their  talent  and  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  and  this  school  spnad 
the  lepotation  of  tta  founder  thionghont  Eoiope.  Fbo  oommenoed 
bu  labours  by  compoeing  for  the  chorch : .  be  displayed  talents 
worthy  of  the  style,  and  hie  works  weredistiiigoisbed  for  their  gran- 
deur and  strength,  science  and  eneigy.  Satisfied  by  the  approba- 
tioo  bestowed  by  bis  fellow  citizens  on  his  superb  masses,  nnd 
amongst  others  on  a  justly  celebrated  K^rie,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  theatre,  and  composed  several  operas,  araong^st  which  his  Ariana 
and  Arsace  nrc  pre-eminent:  from  the  latter  Gluck  has  borrowed 
bis  overture  to  Jphigenia.    His  works  met  with  the  success  tbey  de* 
servedfas  compositions  in  which  the  melodies  and  accompaniments 
have  an  eqnal  dcgiee  of  superiority.   The  first  were  grave  and  ez- 
fiiesiiTe ;  the  seooad,  strcmg  and  natural  s  thc^  were  both  fall  of 
origlnalitj  and  genius.  The  idle  band  of  neglect,  whicb  has  so 
often  omitted  to  gather  the  most  precions  icmains  of  melody,  has 
lafhihed  from  us  the  details  of  the  life  and  works  of  Fbo.  After 
having  shone  equally  in  compceitfons  for  the  ehorcb  and  theatre,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  instruction,  and  it  was  he  who  completed 
the  musical  education  of  Jomelli.    The  styk  of  Feo  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  greist  master  and  the  impress  of  talent;  simplicity  inspired 
bis  melodies,  and  truth  was  his  guide.    His  accompaniments  were 
not  less  novel,  various,  and  brilliant  than  his  airs ;  and  elegance  was 
always  the  basis  of  his  design  and  colouring.  In  short,  the  talents 
and  labours  of  Fbo  have  procured  him  an  adTantageous  station 
amongst  the  daasical  compoeen  of  the  most  brilliant  school  of  ludy. 
Besidct  Us  operasy  there  remain  some  of  his  mamesy  psalmSf  and 
other  pieces  for  the  cbaieby  which  complete  the  nomeiictatoie  and 
the  merit  of  bis  works. 
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Igkazio  PbotA|  born  at  Naples  in  1699,  was,  like  Fbo^  ili$tia« 
gaUhed  both  as  a  teacher  and  composer. — It  appears  that  celebrated 
masters  most  hrive  been  as  numerons  at  this  period  as  they  are  rare 
atothers.  Italy  was  never  more  avaricioos  of  the  pleasures  of  har« 
mony  than  when  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  those  of  the  other 
arts ;  and  after  she  was  as  it  were  glutted  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
chef  (rocuvrcs  in  painting,  sculpture*,  and  arcliilccture,  of  which 
genius  had  been  so  prodigal  to  her  during  three  centuries,  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  appeared  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 
Prota  tirst  studied  in  the  conservatory  Dei  Poveri  di  Gcsu  Cristo, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  La  Pieti,  under  Alessandro  Scarlatti; 
but  from  the  ranic  of  a  pupil  he  soon  rose  to  that  of  a  master,  and 
-was  named  director  of  the  latter  of  these  establishments.  Prota  is 
amongst  the  number  of  those  whose  time  was  chiefly  absorbed  by 
instruction.  We  know  of  none  of  bis  compositions,  but  as  hb  repu- 
tation is  somewhat  extended,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  doe  both  to  bis 
labonrs  as  a  composer  and  a  professor.  His  style  is  asserted  to  have 
becu  full  of  truth  and  expression. 

[to  be  CONTINITED.] 
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AuoMQst  the  livmgFrench  writen  an  music  who  have  distioguished 
theiDBelvct  is  M.  Jb Ron s  Joseph  db  Momignt,*  who  has  pro* 
duoed  a  work,  in  three  Tolomesy  entitled  ^^Cbofs  complet  D*Uar- 
monie  et  de  Composition.**  This  is  a  new  Theory  of  Music,  founded 
partly  on  the  systemof  BALLiBRBjWhieh  was  expanded  by  J  award, 
vTtul  on  some  of  the  views  of  the  AiiUE  Feytou,  w  bich  uppcar  in  the 
article  "  ChromcUiquef*  in  the  Enri/chpedie  Mcthodique.  M.  Mo- 
MiGNT  has  introduced  many  of  his  own  iliscovcries,  which  are 
entirely  opposed  to  received  opinions,  h\\{  which  are  very  curious. — 
Wc  propose  to  give  some  copious  extracts  from  this  book,  since  the 
author  has  not  only  earned  a  title  to  respect  bj  this  work  and  by 
many  musical  conipositionsi  but  by  his  labouii  in  completing  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodiqne. 

*  The  history  of  I\T.  De  Momicnt  is  thus  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 


His  father,  who  had  graduated  at  the  University  of  T^uvain,  and  had 
studied  music  at  th«  Court  of  firuasels,  taught  him  the  alphabet  and  the 
gamot  at  the  same  time.  His  fadier's  lortnne  being  impaired,  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Omer,  where  he  had  an  ancle  by  the  mother^  side,  who  took  the> 


Umself  at  Paris  in  1800.  He  had  composed  at  Lyons  12  sonatas  for  the 
pisno  forte,  at  Paris  two  qnarfctt<?  for  two  vioHn«i,  tenor,  and  base, 
sonatas  for  the  piano,  a  trio  forming  his  22d  work,  40  romances,  and  two 
operas — "Lc  Baron  de  Feltheim**  (the  words  by  the  Prikce  of  Scbakow- 
skot),  and  La  NotaeUe  Lamerey*  of  which  he  wrote  the  words  and  the 
music.  He  also  published,  for  the  nse  of  the  family  of  NAroLEox,  solfeggi 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano  Ibrte,  and  in  1802  his  first  lessons 
for  that  instrument  appeared. 

VOL*  V.    MO.  XVll*  B 


born  at  Phillippeville  in  1776. 
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TSLJillSLATMOVi* 

Music  is  tlie  ait  of  alfecUii^  fbe  mind  and  the  heart  hy  means  of 
sounds.  It  attains  this  end  by  expressing  ideas,  passions,  and  senti* 
ments.  These  means  and  this  end  are  precisely  those  of  all  lan- 
guages. Music  is  therclorc  n  language.  Unlike  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  and  others  of  the  same  species,  which  arc  all  local  and 
conventionai|  but  like  painting^  it  is  a  language  natural  to  every 
country. 

The  distinction  between  natural  languages  and  tboie  invented  by 
man  is^  that  in  the  fint  the  malerinb  and  the  aystema  which  unite 
them  are  famished  bynatuie;  in  the  second,  man  himself  creates 
the  words»  and  decides  their  Tatue  and  signification.  In  the  physi- 
cal propertiei  of  the  latter^  the  Toicca  and  the  vowels  only  are 
directly  formed  l|y  nature ;  (I  mean  the  vowels  as  -prpnoonced,  not 
written)  and  these  also  are  the  musical  properties  they  necessarily 
possess. 

Consonants  arc  therefore  invented  by  man,  and  consist  of  an  arti- 
culation adapted  or  adaptable  to  each  vowel.  Chiklren  who  have 
not  learned  to  speak,  naturally  form  the  vowels.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
also  form  them  without  having  ever  heard  them^  cither  from  their 
own  mouths  or  (hose  of  otlftra.  These  persona^  who  are  many  of 
them  dumb  only  because  they  are  deaf,  learn  to  artioulatey  that  is  to 
say,  to  join  the  consonant  to  the  vowel,  with  great  difficulty ;  and  ft 
Iff  only  by  dint  of  art  and  patience  that  (hey  are  made  toeompiehend 
and  pronounce  these  aonnda.*  ChlMren  who  are  not  deaf,  acqube 
It  more  quickly  and  with  less  efforti  because  they  are  powerfully 
aided  by  their  ear,  which  enables  them  (o  hear  by  the  mouth  of 
others,  and  warns  them  when  their  own  pronunt:i:Uion  is  fauUy. 

That  which  is  purely  artificial  and  conventional  in  music  are  the 

0  Thb  Is  aolynow  aecomplislied  with  some  few  subjeets.  It  is  by  msfcii^ 
then  see  that  which  is  pesslBg  in  the  mmilli,  sad  by  presiiag  their  arms  with 

more  or  Ic^?  strrnpth,  according  to  the  intensity  necessary  to  (he  articulation, 
that  (hey  are  taught  to  pronounce.  To  make  tlie  dinTil>  tspeak,  then,  is  no 
longer  a  miracle ;  it  is  only  an  art.  The  good  folks  ol  this  world  belieTC  that 
this  b -the  Mtonishing  part  of  this  faistita&n,  whUe  those  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  it  know  that  the  prodigy  consists  in  the  learned  and  saetephysical 
method  by  which  thev  are  enabled  to  learn.  The  degree  nf  p'^rfcrtion  to 
which  it  h:^  been  carried  by  M.  L'Abbe  Sicard,  ouuht  to  bear  down  his 
name  to  remote  ages,  aud  perpetuate  this  valuable  benelit,  wliich  was  originally 
due  to  the  chaiit^le  seal  and  informatioa  of  M,  LPAbbd  de  Jj*£ped. 
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HUM  and  figures  of  the  notes,  and  the  other  signs  whicii  address 
tbenudyes  to  the  sight.  Xheie  beiag  tt  first  arbitnuryi  have  changed  • 
since  the  biith  of  muuc,  and  may  vaij  itill  more;  but  all  the  rest  is 
inniiitable,  and  can  onlj  absolttlely  differ  in  ilt  extetft  and  degierof 
perfection^  became  natnie  never  cbaages^and  tlie  ear  of  flMO  is  coo- 
itantl J  and  everj  vheie  organised  in  the  sanie  naaaer. 

Languages  which,  only  judging  by  words,  are  so  dimmilar,  never- 
lliclcss  possess  certain  fundamental  rules,  which  arc  essentially 
coiuiuuii  to  them  all.  The  analysts  of  their  periods  prc^ieuts  an 
afirgregatiori  more  or  less  ccmenfeti  of  grammatical  proportions,  and 
these  grammatical  proportions  themselves  prrhent  in  their  decompo*' 
sitioos  only  simple  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  words  which  take  the  place 
of  tbe  objects  they  exhibit  to  the  miad*  fiaclk  have  nounsy  adjeo- 
tifes^  veibsy  te»  The  ic^iot  and  the  man  of  sense  both  theielbie  com- 
bine their  ideas  and  images  in  the  same  manner;  the  second  has  the 
adfaatage  ofcr  the  fiisl^  simplj  because  be  has  the  feeultj  of  nntting 
tbem  witb  greater  facility  and  ia  greatti  nnmber.  Withont  this 
genesal  mode  of  compsehansion)  no  laagaage  oouM  have  been 
established,  for  there  woald  have  been  no  communicatioD|  not  only 
belweeji  nations,  but  also  between  luau  and  man. 

Languages  du  tiol  diller  in  their  functions,  but  in  the  m€all^  ul 
filling  thcra.  They  add i ess  themselves  generally  to  the  eye  and  the 
eari  tlie  sight  and  the  hearing  are  therefore  the  two  principal 
media  between  languages  and  the  miad*  in  languages  of  conven- 
tion and  those  of  different  people^  the  senses  which  transmit  tbem  to 
the  mind  expencnee  lem  enjoyment  than  hi  traaemitting  music  or 
painting.  Why  ia  thb  i  Beorase  every  thing  that  is  coaventiobal 
is  of  no  value  to  the  eyoi  ear^  or  anjr  of  the  senses.  There  can  be  no 
agreement  with  the  senses^  becanse  an  agreement  implies  both  Intel* 
ligenceand  will.  Now  the  senses  possess  neither  intelligence  nor 
will ;  they  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pliy&ical  sensibility,  pro- 
portioned to  iheir  delicacy  arid  exercise:  there  can  be,  theivforej  no 
i^reement  or  convention  with  the  senses.  We  proceed  to  clear  this 
ogoroent  by  example. 

When  the  eye  transmits  the  word  fr«e  to  the  mind,  it  sees  no  tree  in 
this  wovdf  it  is  the  mind  which  sees  a  trecy  beoanse  it  has  been  agreed 
that  this  word  shall  signify  this  plant  The  eywoalj  perceives  ii^  it 
some  iwelgnllkmnt  characters,  and  if  it  experienom  pleasorei  it  can 
eoiy  be  derived  from  the  beanty  of  the  paper  and  from  the  regularity 
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of  the  leiien,  the  form  of  which  may  be  more  or  lew  graceful.  It  it 
theiefore  as  drawiogs  that  written  laDguages  pkaw  the  eje,  and  it  is 
as  nrosic  thai'  when  spoken  Ihej  please  the 'ear.  A  word  when  pro- 
nounced does  not  express  to  the  ear  what  it  does  to  the  mind,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  experiences  no  enjoyment  except  it  be  articolated 
by  an  agreeable  yoice  and  in  a  melodious  tone.  It  is  therefore  no 
contemptible  advantage  to  overcome  the  senses,  even  in  points  w  hich 
do  not  concern  them.  If  a  man  wiio  argoes  with  precision^  and 
clearness,  and  in  a  style  fo  liolitrht  the  mind,  hud  unfortunately  so 
disagr^able  an  organ  as  to  paiu  the  ear,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  much  of  his  speech  should  be  lost,  for  the  ear  infallibly  distracts 
the  attention  of  the  mind  when  it  is  pained.  It  is  therefore  highly 
essential  to  an  orator  to  possess  a  fine  orgaoy  and  this  is  CTen  more 
necessary  to  an  actor,  whose  office  it  ii  to  please  and  to  pennade 
rather  than  to  conymce. 

When  it  is  desired  to  represent  a  tree  to  the  mind  by  means  of 
painting,  its  figure  is  olltrcii  to  the  eyes.  The  latter  then  expe- 
rience the  same  pleasure  as  from  the  object  itself,  particularly  when 
it  is  well  imitated  ;  and  if  the  reflectioii  of  the  niind  did  not  diminish 
our  satisfaction,  a  tree  or  its  representation  by  painting  would  be  the 
same  thing  to  nS  if  tee  could  limit  ouneha  to  sight  only.  The  im« 
mense  ad  vantage  attached  to  a  language  ofconventioii  lii  that  of  bang 
itble  to  espresi  eeeiy  thing  beamto  U  designs  or  represents  nothing* 
It  repieients  nothing  because  it  does  not  offer  the  image  of  objebts, 
but  substitutes  signs  which  speak  to  the  mind,  although  not  to  the 
senses,  and  it  is  piecisely  because  these  signs  are  so  insignificant  in 
themselves  that  they  may  be  applied  and  combined  aJ  iufinitnni. 
The  invaluable  advantage  of  natural  languages  is  that  of  addressing 
themselves  to  tlie  senses  as  well  as  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart  in  an 
equally  agreeable,  and  in  some  respects  an  equally  precise  manner. 
There  apparently  needs  no  previous  study,  np  to  a  certain  point,  for 
the  enjiiymait  of  music  and  painting;  it  suffices  to  have  ears  and 
eyes.  On  ^ving  the  subject,  howeyer,  some  further  consideratbn, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  it  Is  but  of  little  use  for  the  eyes  to  be  able 
merely  to  dncem  the  colours  in  painting,  or  for  the  ear  to  hear  only 
sounds  in  music;  it  is  praclised  eyes  and  ears  that  are  necessa ry. 
Habituated  to  disregard  tlie 'advancement,  in  seeing  and  hearing,  we 
continually,  and  as  it  were  without  our  own  knowledge,  consider 

is  in  fact  an  acquirement.  The  new-born 
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inhnif  wko  lias  ejcs  and  ean»  sees  and  hears  at  fint  very  imper- 
fydljj  and  it  Is  tioM  alone  that  fbrtiiies  and  perfects  the  use  of  each 
of  these  senses*  I  am  then  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  only  in 
appearance  that  we  need  pretious  stndj  to  enable  the  senses  to  enjoy 
music  and  painting,  but  even  laercly  to  be  sensible  of  colours  and 
sounds. 

If  wc  wereto  stop  here,  Ihe  miiul  ^voiild  go  as  notbiufi^;  but  it  is 
ivell  known  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  limit  ourselves,  tor  we  cannot 
isparate  onr  sensations  from  onr  reason^  and  judgment  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  feeling.  It  cannot^  however,  be  denied  that  Ihe  feel- 
ings of  many  penons  an  more  emcised  than  their  minds,  and  Saint 
Lambert  has  said^  with  as  mvch  troth  asdepth,  in  his  Poem  of  the 
SeaaoitSy  in  speaking  of  peasants — 

Plnsagir  que  penser,  pins  sentir  queoonnattrey 
Yoila  Tetat  heureux  du  citojen  champStre.*' 
This  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  those  who  set 
lip  a  pretension  (o  be  judges  iii  the  arts.  You  desire  to  criticise  a 
piece  ot  music,  but  are  your  ear  and  your  mind  equally  practiced  on 
this  subject  ?  If  one  is  behind  the  other,  your  judgment  will  be 
neoesaat ily  incomplete,  and  if  both  are  in  this  respect  much  below 
the  detatioD  they  ought  tohaye  reached  for  such  an  office,  we  shall 
then  huT^  reason  to  anticipate  on  your  part  follies  more  or  less  bold, 
according  to  the  degree  of  confidence  you  possess  in  your  own 
powers,  and  the  rank  you  occupy  iu  your  particular  circle,  or  in 
public  estimation.  When  ^Ioliehe  consulted  his  servant,  it  was 
in  order  to  assure  himscU  tliat  he  had  adapted  his  btyic  io  ihc  com- 
prcbeosion  of  the  many,  which  in  the  drama,  and  also  in  all  the^arts, 
is  necessary  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  he  was  far  from  appealing  for 
every  thing  to  this  incompetent  tribunal;  this  would  have  been  an 
error  in  judgment^  and  to  have  confounded  all  styles  and  the  various 
points  of  each.  If  therefore  you  are  not  above  the  level  of  the 
peasant  or  Uolibbb*s  domestic^  whether  it  be  in  music,  painting,  or 
poetry,  or  In  whatever  art,  limit  yourself  in  each  species  to  that 
M  hicli  is  adapted  lo  yuur  capacities.  If  you  have  understanding 
and  literary  attainments,  but  unpractised  ears,  not  in  thchanncm  v  uf 
verse,  but  in  that  of  music,  do  not  incur  ridicule  by  pronouncing 
upon  it,  for  your  opinions  will  be  formed  at  random,  and  you  will 
only  abase  those  whom  it  is  culpable  rather  than  glorious  to  deceive* 

Ne  Btttor  ultra  crepidam. 
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The  shoemaker  ought  not  to  go  bejosd  the  aiioe  when  Im  iMret 
to  decide  u  a  rapiMe  judge. 

ThefoUofriiigtteUieKnillioftlieiMnoediiigaigiiin^^  l«t«That 
minie  is  a  langoagey  aid  a  animal  language ;  ifaatthe  latter  wkvnCe 

the  eye  or  the  car  to  wbieh  it  addietws  Hielf,  in  tluee  tiiiDgt  which 

it  debires  to  transmit  to  the  understanding  ;  whilst  language  properly 
so  called,  makes  use  of  the  senses  of  ^^iglit  and  hearine^,  as  a  master 
who  orders  his  servant  to  repeat  to  anoiiier  person  words  in  a  lan- 
guage he  docs  not  understand.  The  latter  acquits  himself  of  hie 
commiattoii  withoot  comprehending  any  tliiiig'  of  it,  aod  this  it 
the  case  with  the  eye  aad  the  ear  in  laagaagei  af  conveiitioii.^ 
9d.  In  order  to  be  a  good  jadge  in  art^  Hie  ponenioa  of  as 
enlightened  onderstanding  amounts  to  Itltle  t  i^  ^  necemaiy  that  tfao 
senses  to  whoee  jurisdiction  the  art  heloags^  and  the  mind,  diould  t>e 
equally  cultivated  in  the  art  itself.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  (o 
judge  of  music,  painting,  or  poetry,  it  is  absolutely  necessarj  to  be 
a  musician,  painter,  or  poet,  bat  it  establishes  that  one  must  have 
heard  and  seen  much  with  atteution  and  inleresti  wid  with  what  is 
called  a  feeling  of  the  art,  either  in  poetry,  painting,  or  music.  And 
it  also  may  be  obserted^  that  he  who  so  well  yeised  in  all  these  thsee 
'  particttlars  will  be  a  more  cempeieiit  jadge  of  esch«— The  arts  go 
band  in  hand. 

Yes,  there  is  connection' between  every  thing  in  the  arts,  as  well  as 

in  the  sciences.   Tbey  always  address  tbemselm  to  the  understand* 

ing  or  to  the  heart  of  man  l  y  means  of  these  senses,  and  the  various 
ways  of  exciting  this  Keiisiiive  being  are  united  the  one  with  the  other. 

It  cannot  he  said  tfiat  music  offers  so  exact  a  representation  of 
objects  as  paioting,  which  is  a  species  of  mirror ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
to  the  hearing  very  nearly  what  painting  is  to  the  sight.  It  is  in 
that  which  escapes  the  eye,  and  which  cannot  be  felt  by  the  ear, 
that  fiainting  and  music  become  lem  intelligible.  In  these  cases  the 
two  languages  ha?e  recourse  to  allegory,  an  idiom  partly  natural 
and  partly  conTontlonal  ?  and  thus  tbey  are  in  some  sort  confomided 
with  arbitrary  languages  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  arc  con» 
founded  with  mnsic  in  the  onomatopoeia^  that  is  to  say^  in  words 
imitating  objects,  such  as  aickoo. 

It  is  not  the  musical  si/stem  that  is  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  but 
man  himself  is  submitted  to  it  from  the  organization  of  his  ear,  which 
is  found  to  be  in  zektioa  with  the  type  of  music.  I  denominate  the 
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musical  ij/pe  Uiat  which  Rameau  terms  the  sonorous  bod^y  or  the 
generatioo  of  difierent  sounds,  produced  by  a  single  string  of  aa 
imlrameot,  put  in  vibration  and  resonance.  TliephenonMBon  of  the 
decompoeitionof  light,  discovered  byNmrTON,  hat  nothiiy  nuna 
veoMHrkabio  or  moie  ailoiuBhiiig  than  tho  hannonic  genention* 
fiveiy  body  knovB  that  a  nj  of  light  decompoeed  hy  meaoi  of  a 
priam,  giyes  theaevea  primitive  coloun  in  the  iblbwing  order— red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  or  purple,  violet.  In  the  same 
manner  the  string  of  a  piano  or  violoncello,  or  any  sonorous  bod/, 
produces  seven  diffisrent  sounds,  and  what  is  more,  the  octaves  of 
these  sounds.* 

Whether  Rambau  really  believed  that  the  dissonance  could  not 

« 

*  The  relations  between  coloun  and  nfunds,  as  ahewn  in  the  following 

extract  from  an  Ttfilian  work,  are  extremolv  curious.  l8t.  There  are 
seven  colours  contained  in  a  ray  of  lig^lit,  when  decomposed  by  a  prism  ; 
the  primordial  sounds  of  the  musical  scale  are  also  seven.  2d.  There  is  a 
tome  and  primitive  colour,  which  serves  ae  a  ftundation  to  other  colours  • 
there  is  also  an  original  sound,  which  is  the  basis  of  other  sounds*  3d.  The 
ppnrp  which  the  divided  colours  of  the  prism  thrown  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
occupies,  are  found  in  the  same  ratio  with  each  other  fis  ffjp  numheri  ex- 
pressing the  intervals  of  musical  sounds.  4th.  The  medium  by  whicli  light 
is  propajgated  is  a  fluid ;  so  is  the  medium  by  which  tonml  is  propagated. 
It  is  an  excessively  subtle  ether,  properly  called  air.  5th.  There  is  in  the 
air,  aerial  particles  or  string  for  each  colour.  6th.  The  strings  or  aerial  t 
particles,  being  of  various  sizes  and  of  various  elasticity,  vibrate  differently  ' 
and  m  unequaJtime;  for  the  same  reason  the  globules  or  elherial  particles 
reflect  the  colours  in  divers  degrees.  7th.  The  divendty  of  colours  arisea 
from  the  different  vibrations  which  the  light  receives  from  the  various 
nature  of  the  etherial  particles;  so  the  diversity  of  sounds  proceeds  from 
the  different  impulses  which  the  aerial  strings  receive  from  sonorous  bodies. 
8th.  The  l^ht  being  strueh  at  the  same  time  by  many  particles,  transmits 
aeveral  dimrent  colours  at  the  same  time,  and  without  confiiro>n;  Bo,the 
air  transmits  many  different  sounds  to  the  ear,  without  confbsing  them. 

8th.  The  progression  of  musical  sounds  proceeds  in  a  species  of  circle  for 

example,  beginning  at  ut  or  do,  and  passing  through  all  of  them :  we  return 
again  to  the  same  ill  or  db— for  example,  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do.  This 
revolution  Is  termed  an  ociOM,  in  which  the  second  do  has  twice  the  acute* 
ness  of  the  first.  In  like  manner  the  progression  of  colours  is  conducted 
in  a  species  of  circle,  proceeding  from  blue,  thence  to  crimson,  then  fo 
violet,  and  so  on,  gradually  passing  through  the  intermediate  colours  to  the 
second  blne«  which  (aocordmg  to  the  ana^sis  of  Father  Castkl)  is  twice 
as  clear  and  as  vivid  as  the  first,  from  whence  the  odaoe  of  colours  began. 
The  Jesuit,  Father  Castel,  cifes  other  relations  upon  which  he estahlislied 
his  ocular  harpsichord,  in  which  colours  were  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
sounds,  and  music  was  to  have  proceeded  from  light — but  the  project 
vanished,  because  more  gennis  was  displayed  m  ha  exeowtktt  than  judg- 
mank.^EDiToa*s  tsA]isi.atioii. 
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eaust  in  nature,  or  whether  he  in  vain  eodeavoured  to  fuaad  bii 
sjstem  otherwise  than  on  the  perfect  concord)  he  has  not  or  would 
not  Acknowledge  in  the  harmonic  generation,  any  ether  eoimdi 
than  the  generator^  its  major  third,  and  perfect  fifth,  not  in  the  direct 
order  of  his  intervahi,  bat  as  follows  Do,  ioi,  octave  abo?e  the 
fifth — 7?;/,  octave  above  the  third.  Of  all  thesonndt  thns  produced, 
the  principal  sound,  improperly  called  the  generator,  is  the  only  one 
that  afi  unpractised  ear  can  perceive.  Hence  the  pru verb  :  lie  who 
hears  but  one  bell  liears  but  one  sound.*  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  a  bell,  as  well  as  every  other  sonorous  body,  gives  several  sounds 
at  uncc,  or  a&  at  once.  How  is  this?  and  what  are  these  different 
sounds  ?   It  is  this  that  I  am  going  to  explain. 

*  Qui  n'ODland  qu'uie  doche  o'enteod  qn'an  ssq. 

[to  Bg  OONTmUBO.] 
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j/kfTBHTioify  a  it  well  knoWDi  fcas  been  turnedi  atinoit  eter  ainoe 
its  firtt  inventionitowKfdi  sscii  a  stracliireof  the  piano  forte  as  may 
best  conduce  to  its  regaining  In  tune*  One  of  the  most  powerful 
caoaes  of  the  contimml  fiiilui e  ia  considered  to  reside  in  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  case  safliciently  strong  to  resist  the  great  stress  laid 
upon  it  by  the  tension  of  the  hUint^Dj  wliicli,  moderately  estimated, 
must  be  equal  to  not  less  than  2500Ibs.  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  the 
well-known  violinist  and  leader,  who  is  a  pi:n;o  forte:  manufacturer 
in  Uerners'-street,  aiid  who  is  al&o  the  inventor  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  complete  Metronome  ever  contrired,*  having  given  much  con- 
iideration  to  this  imperfection,  has  introduced  a  simple  but  Teiy 
promisingexpedlent  to  coutttemctthebadeffiicts  of  insufficient  cases. 

In  square  piano  fortes  the  case  if  weakest  where  the  strings  are 
almost  if  not  quite  at  the  heaviosttension :  this  weaknessy  unavoidablo 
according  to  the  original  structure,  happens  because  the  long  block 
must  be  tapered  ofT,  in  order  to  meet  the  progressive  scale  and  tho 
necct^ary  shortness  of  the  strings.  The  long  block,  if  continued  of 
equal  width  throughout,  would  give  great  solidity  to  tli.^  back  of  the 
case;  but  as  this  is  incompatible  with  the  present  construction  of 
square  pianos,  the  backs  are  uoiversally  found  to  be  curdng  out" 
trards  where  the  long  block  is  tapered  off ;  therefore,  as  the  block  may 
be  said  to  be  in'  ioaie  degree  elastic,  rather  than  firm  and  solid,  thiire 
is  «k  uncertain  lesistAhee  to  the  pull  of  the  strings,  which  mM  ren- 
der instruments  of  thie  description  very  liable  to  go  out  of  tune^  wad 
particularly  on  removal.  This  b  a  iaet  wdl  known  to  tuners,  who 
am  mostly  obliged  to  move  the  instrument  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall  for  the  convenience  of  tuning,  and  on  returning  it  to  its  place, 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  much  of  their  labour  is  lost,  and  the 
instrument  is  found  to  l>e  out  of  tune  again,  which,  however  assisted 

♦  See  Musical  Retiew,  toI  3,  p.  308. 
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by  concurrent  causes^  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  absolute 
solidity  in  the  cases. 

To  obviate  this  defect,  ithas  been  Mr*  Smart's  aim  to  veliete  Ibe 
weak  part  of  the  case  from  as  much  of  the  strain  as  poislblei  by  the 
introduction  of  a  verjstmng  cast-iron  brace  of  the  following  shape, 
closely  fitted  to  the  angle  block. 


The  black  line  represents  the  Iron  brace,  the  principle  of  which  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  comment  here;  it  may  only  be  neces- 
sary (o  say  (hat  the  brace  itself  is  easily  and  well  secured,  without 

tlie  aid  oi  glue,  by  Ihc  lininjjs  of  the  case,  \vliich  abut  up  to  it  at 
A  &  B ;  and  as  the  brace  clips  the  ends  of  the  angle  block  at  C  «Sc  D, 
the  iron  tic  F.  will  resist  the  natural  tendency  of  the  atigle  block  to 
force  out  the  back  of  the  case  at  A  &  C,  and  at  the  same  it  efFec- 
tualiy  secures  the  angle  block  from  being  forced  away  from  the  case 
by  the  tension  of  the  strings. 

There  appears  to  be  much  promise  of  success  in  this  part  of  Mr. 
Smart's  plan^A  further  benefit  Is  conferred  by  the  adoption  of  an 
independent  sounding  board,  by  which  a  longer  continuity  of  vibra* 
tlon  b  obtained,  a  greater  freedom  of  lone  obtained ;  since,  whale?er  > 
the  tension  of  the  strings  may  be,  the  soundmg  board,  being  detached, 
is  not  liable  to  be  at  all  ali'cctcd. 
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Fourth  NumUr,  A  SeletHon  of  Popular  NaUonai  Airsy  with  S^mpho* 
ftkt  end  AteompammenU  bj/  Henry  R,  BUhop ;  the  Words  bj^ 

Thonias  Moorcy  Esq*   London.  Power. 

\Vc  wcW  remeraber  the  intense  pleasure  that  stole  into  our  minds 
upon  our  perusal  of  the  first  uumber  of  this  the  most  exquisitely 
toQciMDg  series  of  songs  that  has  ever  appeared.  As  we  go  orer  ihem 
again  and  agaiO)  we  feel  all  the  eztacy  of  the  entrancing  melan- 
choly, anch  aire  and  snch  words  as  the  often-mentioned  **Att  thats 
Mghi  trntii  fade/"  ^  The  BeBt  of  St.  Petertburgk;*  and  "  Hark  lAc 
Vesper  Hyrmiy  so  sweetly  breathe  into  the  very  sonl.  All  the  le- 
collections  of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  have  warmed  or  have 
saddened  our  existence  come  in  throngs — till  at  length  the  memory 
of  years  is  crowded  into  the  as^jociations  of  (he  moment  when  the 
first  few  sounds  of  any  of  these  melodies  strike  our  car.  Fancy  is 
filled  full  In  an  instant,  and  nothing  that  has  beeui  is  not,  while  we 
hear  these  melodies. 

Our  readers  willy  after  this  relation,  readily  apprehend  that  we 
take  np  every  new  Tolnme  in  eontimuUum  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  world  has  already  drawn  so  largely  from  Ma.  Moorb,  that 
we  dread  his  mind,  if  not  exhausted,  roust  yield  less  and  less  of 
sterling  ore.  For  what  nature  has  been  ever  kncywn  to  preserve  its 
pristine  delicacy,  its  fine  tact,  its  brilliancy,  its  blush,  its  bloom,  after 
enjoying  the  rays  of  so  long  so  bright  a  surrehine?  We  dallied  willi 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  while  the  book,  this  fourth  number,  lay 
unopened  before  us.  At  length  we  ventured,  "  trembling  to  un- 
close" the  page,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  piano  forte — ^we  exhausted, 
shall  we  confess  it,  its  contents  at  one  draught,  not  however  hurry- 
ing  the  rich  flaid  over  the  palate,  bnt  flavouring  drop  by  drop  till 
our  banquet  was  ended,  and^we  fervently  exclaimed,  By  all  our 
hopes  'tis  all  but  equal  to  the  first."  And  so  reader  you  have  our 
hrst  iriipulscs  from  this  charming  production. 

We  descend  not  very  willmgly  to  "  second  thoughts" — for  these 
things  (like  Catalani's  singin[:r,  about  which  every  sober  creature 
says  we  arc  stark  mad)  arc  to  be  judged  by  their  effects,  Mr. 
Moons  writes  fi:om  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  lamented  is,  that  his,  like  all  other  such  hearts,  (some  bodies  are 

I  9 
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.  constructed  without  them)  sometimes  is  found  whea  too  late  tu  need 
diroctioii  in  its  w^oderingt  trom  the  head.  No  one^  if  we  maj  take 
hipi  as  fie  writes,  cTef  lo  fie^u^titly  or  so  boldly 

Giii»'d  the  G0I4  miaims  dfime  Prodem  hat  taught*' 
as  hinuelfy  nor  was  there  ever  lylmtisl  10  likely  to  draw  folks  along 
with  him  into  similar  indiacietions. 

The  pnsient  Number  oonsbts  of  fifteen  diflefeat  melodic»  ■rfttefen 
are  set  98  single  songs  and  four  as  daets»  with  an  addiliooal  dnet  to 
one  of  the  airs.  Tlie  subjects  are  those  Ma.  Moobe  has  bo  often 
aiid  so  successfully  tmUed  before,  and  the  images  not  very  diflcr- 
ent — at  least  the  manner  i§  so  inlrmsiciiUy  the  same)  the  "  hints  cast 
into  the  soul''  are  bo  precisely  like  the  emotions  the  preceding  volumes 
.  raise,  that  the  hearer  almost  loi>e9  the  apprehension  of  f  aricty  and 
certainly  all  concern  about  it  He  cannot  by  any  process  be  made 
to feel  morCi  and  Ibis  we  eonceife  to  be  the  true  aim  of  thr poet  and 
the  ransiciaa* 

The  captiyation  begms  at  oncey  and  the  liist  thing  that  wHl  c^teh 
and  detain  «dmtiatiop  is  the  airy  and  appropriate  symphony  which 
precedes  ^  NeU  and  €ag€»/*  The  melody  is  light,  lively,  and  ska* 
pie.  It  is  Swedish.   Bat  Ma.  Moons  is  hardly  so  successful  in 

taking  his  Cupids  as  he  has  been  in  reversing  the  picture,  aud  in 
making  Cupid  the  sportsman — Loxe  is  a  hunter  bot/,''  in  a  former 
number,  is  addressed  to  the  same  class  of  perceptions,  ^vilh  more  fire 
and  in  as  gay  a  spirit ;  but  this  is  the  feminine  of  which  the  other  is 
the  masculine,  and  makes  up  indelicacy  vhat  it  wants  in  force.  It 
n^ght  perhaps  bettei  parallel  in  some  of  its  imagery  wiih  The  sale 
oflorces"  but  is  in  every  lespect  iaraboTe  that  reprehensible  song. 

The  sepond,  a  Venetian  aiit  is  amongst  the  most  beantifnl  in  ^he 
collection*  We  have  said  the  snbjeeta  and  the  images  bear  a  near  ro« 
sen^Ianceto  those  previously  pnbUsbed.  Take  this  as  oneexampl^^ 

Vbvitiav  AtB,  FnoM  No.  1« 

Oh!  come  to  nu'  when  day  light setSi 

Sweet,  then  come  to  me  : 
When  smoothly  <;o  our  <^oudokt% 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 
When  mirth's  awake  and  We  begiflyif 

Beneath  that  gtancing  ray, 
With  soand  of  lutes  and  mom^|ii^^ 

To  steal  young  hcailji  away. 
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Oh  I  llwii^s  610  ham  for  iho&t  who  bic^ 

Sweet  t  like  thee  and  mey 
Whea  alTt  ae  eaUn  beloW)  abort) 

In  Heav'ji  and  o^cr  the  sea. 
When  maidens  nng  sweet  Baroarollesi 

And  echo  ginsr^  again 
So  sweet,  that  ail  with  ears  and  aools 

SImuIcI  love  and  livta  (hca. 

Vsvimir  AlB>  f  aov  No.  4. 
When  through  the  Piazetta 

Night  breathes  her  cool  air, 
ThcQ  dearest  Ninetta 

ril  come  to  thee  there. 
Beneath  tbjr  mask  shroodedi 

IMl  know  thee  afiir, 
Am  love  knows,  though  cloaded, 

Hli  ows  e?'iiiBg  alar. 

lo  ipab  then  imsibluiff 

8o»e  gaj  Goodoliery  ' 
ril  whbper  thee^  (raahUng^ 
Omr  havk»  love,  ia  near/' 
Now,  now,  while  there  hover 

Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
rU  waft  tliee  safe  over 

Yon  aUenj^  Lagoon- 

Venice  is  tla  parent  idei^  and  love  and  gondelelai  and  bmmuis  and 
silent  aeea^  Us  natuiaL  oApring*  We  might  take  eccaaien  as  we  go  on 
to  cteerfe  more  aiwili<nd«i  el  the  same  aett,  BalweareasUltledis- 
poaed  to  ^naml  wllh  these  raaemblanm  as  with  the  idenlltiesthatcb*- 
lacterize  the noveb of  Thb  OnsAT  Uhknowh.  Pnie originality  has 
been  so  long  exhausted,  that  we  only  ask  of  a  writer  to  make  ns  feel 
as  he  intends  to  make  us  feel  \  and  Mr.  Mooue  do€&  this*  We  must 
«  not  however  pass  over  this  air  without  giving  it  the  praise  of  much 
deeper  sentiment  than  its  prototype  pxhibits.  In  tlie  words  there  is 
nothing,  bi^t  in  the  words  and  musio  combined  every  tbing«>  How 
much  of  it  hebaigs  to  the  power  of  teoj  apd  awodation  I 
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The  next  in  the  leriet  la  a  dnet^  (Lilian  air)   Qomm  muddnan^^ 
yerj  tender  and  Terj  beautiful. 

Take  hence  the  homl  *'  is  Anacnsontic^  but  with  a  tinge  of  mdan- 
cholj.  It  xesemblei  Capt.  HoBBit  in  hit  fineit^ein,  but  it  move 
like  Mft.  MooBB  hinuelf.  Mobbts  was  the  father  ofthb  applica« 
lion  of  the  reflective  philosophy  of  magnifying  onr  past  joys  thmigh' 
the  mediiiin  of  our  tears,  to  song-writing  of  this  cast.  Tlie  germ  of 
almost  every  thought  tbat  lias  since  entered  into  sucli  songs  is  to  be 
fonnd  i|i  his  most  afTectiog  Anacreontic,  **  3/y  spirits  are  mounting" 
and  in  its  companion,  The  tear  thai  bedews  sensibility  s  shrine.''* 
These  are  the  essences  \rhich  by  solution,  have  produced  ail  the  at- 
tenuated sweets  tbat  have  followed.  £ver  since  Mr.  Moore  com- 
menced this  publication  he  has  given  stiong  indications  that  the 
restless  pursuit  of  pleaiure,  without  which  youth  is  never  satisfiedi 
is  giving  way  to  the  more  stationary  enjoyments  drawn  from  the 
memoiy  of  joys  that  are  past,  which  mingle  regret  with  delight* 

There  comet  a  time**  will  suffice  to  prove  that  this  song  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  desire  of  ease  that  had  even,  when  he  wrote  the 
forracrj  taught  him  his  time  of  retrospection  was  already  arrived. 
Mr.  Moore  obeys  only  thccoininon  law  of  nature,  "  Instead  of  laugh- 
ing, 1  sit  silently  reflecting,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  ho;y  every 
thing  loses  its  charms,  when  one^sown  yonth  does  not  lend  it  gilding ; 
when  we  are  d  i  vested  of  that  eagerness  and  illusion  with  wh  ich  our  youth 
presents  objects  to  us,  we  are  but  the  caput  moriuum  of  pleasure." 

The  duet    FaireweU  ThereMa*^  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  ^ 
of  the  kind  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  mixture  of  imagery, 
feeluigy  and  truth|  rarely  equalled|  and  its  beauty  is  simplicity 
itself. 

Hovo  oJX  v^en  watchmg  stars"  is  to  a  Savoyard  air,  which  though 
fiimiliar  to  our  ears,  has  bred  no  contempt.  In  truth  the  song  excites 
gentle  pleasure  uilliout  using  to  any  higher  cmoliuns.  The  last 
stanza,  in  comparing  the  cfTccts  of  Uie  arts,  is  a  quaint  and  (s^ine  con- 
ceit, to  give  music  pre-eminence. 

Oh  !  weak  the  power  of  words^ 

The  hues  of  painting  dim, 
Compar'd  to  what  those  simple  chords^ 
Then  say  and  paint  to  him. 
WotdM  or  painting  or  any  other  conventual  symbol  expressmg  the 
same  thmgi  would  have  conveyed  exactly  the  same  gmtification. 
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^^When  the  first  summer  becy'  a  German  air,  is  amongst  the  most  ex- 
citing of  th«  collection.  Spiritisweetiiessi  and  passion,  are  all  steeped 
in  melody. 

<(2%o'  'tis  aa  Ma  dream'*  (a  French  qiiadri11e»  eitlier  originally  or 
^^^ppfopriation)  is  the  one  least  attractive.  The  melody  seiambles 
tb rough  dutant  !nter?a1sy  and  »  scarcely  above  common  place.  The 
thoDgfats  and  images  are  also  threadbare. 

*^Tb  when  the  cup  is  »iili!&^,**an  Anacreontic  dnet  to  an  Italian  air, 
is  full  of  the  God.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  to  combine  the  ex- 
pression  which  is  derived  from  declamation  as  well  as  from  singing, 
more  completely  than  is  done  in  this  composition.  Its  syllabic  con- 
strnction  makes  every  note  and  every  word  carry  peculiar  force,  while 
the  ear  feels  the  effect  of  rhythm  and  melody,  and  the  intellect  as* 
sists  in  warming  the  heart.  We  most  give  the  poetry^  which  has  the 
strength  and  the  archness  that  are  only  Moove's  : — 

'Tis  when  tlio  cup  is  smiling  belorc  us, 

And  wc  pledge  round  to  hearts  that  are  true,  boy,  true, 
That  the  sky  of  this  life  opens  o*er  us. 

And  heaven  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  its  blue. 
Talk  of  Adam  in  Kden  reclining, 

We  are  better,  far  better  off  thus,  boy,  thus ; 
For  him  but  two  bright  eyes  were  shining, 

See  what  numbers  ate  sparkling  for  us. 

When  on  one  side  the  grape  juice  is  dancing, 

And  on  t'other  a  blue  eye  beams,  boy,  beams ; 
'Tis  enough  'twixt  the  wue  and  the  glcnciqg, 

To  disturb  e*en  a  eaint  ftom  his  dreams, . 
Tbo*  thb  life  like  a  river  is  flowing, 

I  care  not  how  far  it  goes  on,  boys,  on  ; 
While  the  grape  on  the  bank  is  bUU  growing, 

And  such  eyes  light  the  waves  as  they  run. 

^^WhereshaU  we  btsryostr  shame^*  laone  of  those  powerful  appeals  to 
patriotic  sentiment  which  are  as  peculiarly  the  property  of  this 
writer*8  genius ;  and  he  has  found  a  melody  (as  finely  expressive  as 

could  possibly  be  made)  from  the  very  country  whose  disgrace  lie  com- 
memorates.   This  is  a  moment  when  ail  the  world,  excepting  ouly 
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the  Monarclis  of  the  Holj  Alliance  and  their  minioni,  h  agreed  thai 
theaptrit  of  ffeedom  should  be  cfaertehed  And  aiieiigtlietied  bj  evef j 
aort  of  aapport*  We,  theiefoie,  wlllingljr  lend  car  little  Mf  by  In* 
selling  lines  that  ao  km;  aa  a  keen  aense  of  disiioiiottr  be  maongst 
incentlfca  to  noble  actions,  can  hardly  fail  to  fdnmhrfethe  gemt<Ml 
and  the  brafe.  Naples  and  all  Italy  majr  soon  hare  an  opporinnit/ 
to  redeem  their  estimaliuii. 

Wlipfp  shall  we  bury  our  shamed 

Wlicre,  in  what  desolate  placciy 
Hide  the  last  wieck  of  a  name 

Broken  and  itained  by  diisgiaoe  I 
Death  may  diaaever  the  chain. 

Oppression  will  cease'when  Wiegonei 
But  the  dishonour,  the  stain, 

Die  as  we  mayi  will  live  on  I 

Waa  it  fof  this  m  sent  out 
Liberty^s  cry  from  onr  shore  ? 

Was  it  for  this  that  her  shout 

Thrilled  to  the  world's  very  core? 
Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves — 

Ob  1  ye  free  hearts  thai  lie  dead. 
Do  you  not  e*en  in  your  graves 

Shndder  aa  o'er  you  we  (read  i 

^^Ne'trUdkof  wkdm'g ghomjf  tehooh^*^  k  another  light  Anacreontic 
to  a  Mabratta  alT)  my  animated  and  excellent.  The  same  melody 
ia  adapted  to  a  duet,  bnt  aa  the  aeeond  part  ia  aaerely  in  thisds^  it  adds 
little,  if  at  all,  to  ito  fiarce. 

The  closing  piece,  <*  Here  sleeps  the  Bard^**  a  highland  roelody,  is 
set  for  three  voices.  It  is  simple,  solemn,  afrectin*r,  nnil  mn  v,  wc 
think,  be  sung  with  f^rcat  cfTect.  But  wc  know  not  why  it  should, 
and  yet,  Hark,  the  vesper  hymnf^  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the 
unequalled  yeaper  hymn,  will  .riae  unbidden  to  degrade  its  sue- 
eeaaor  by  aa  unnaocaaary  eompariaoUk  This  cornea  of  doing  one's  boat 
at  first,  bat  it  would  have  been  the  same  in  the  end  had  Her^ 
sleeps  ike  BardT  ppeoeded  its  superior,  except  that  the  former 
would  have  had  a  Ufe  of  celebrity  titt  its  eclipse,  which  it  can- 
not now  enjoy.  The  musical  idea  is  the  same  and  a  yery  old  one 
it  b.   The  most  elaborate  and  most  sublime  example  is  to  be  found 
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in  Dr.  Crotch's  "3/d/iiWv5  /  hmr  the  full  celestial  Choir  y''  which 
poor  Bartleman  used  to  sing  vvilli  snch  exalleil  expressiveness. — 
"  ^orA  M<r  Wiper  Aymn,"  contrasted  admirably  with  I)n.  Crotch's 
composHioii  by  its  simplicity.  The  ground  is  tlierefore  occupied. 
The  opening  of  Danby's  Awake  EoUan  Lj/re'*  may,  perhaps, 
bear  eren  a  neaier  reseoiblance  to  Ihe  musical  thought. 

On  veviewing  the  wboWy  we  can  but  be  itruck  with  the  grand 
chanusteristics  and  expedients  bj  which  so  much  is  wionght.  The 
lint  iS)  the  appeal  to  sentiments  that  aie  universal^  and  tp  feelings 
that  all  mankind  acknowledgre  with  delii^ht ;  the  second  is  the 
accordance  of  these  sentiments  w  ith  (he  souiuiis — probably  arising 
out  of  the  reason  we  have  tornierly*  given  in  speakinc*'  of  one  of 
these  Numbers,  (hat  the  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  the  music,  which, 
however  singular  it  may  seem,  since  it  is  only  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  appears  to  be  more  sticcessful  in  producing  fine  adapta- 
tion than  composing  music  to  words.  Last,  and  not  least,  is  simpli- 
city of  construction.  Almost  every  note  has  its  syllable,  and  con* 
seqnently  Us  expression.  This  satisfies  every  understanding  and 
every  heart.  Complicated  efiects  are  for  the  scientific  alone,  who 
generally  employ  themselves  in  observing  the  mechanism  or  the 
genin9-^in  short,  in  philosophizing  too  much  to  feel  intensely.  In 
these  words  and  these  melodies  there  is  nothing  to  think  about :  they 
reach  the  ear,  the  understanding,  and  the  hearl,  at  the  sunie  instant 
and  wiLli  equal  force.  Hence  their  general  caplivation  ;  and  never, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  was  any  collection  so  universally  attractive, 
so  universally  enjoyed. 

We  have  reserved  the  last  place  to  speak  of  Ma.  Bishop's  share 
in  this  elegant  work  of  originality  and  compilation.  In  these  very 
trj^es  he  has  shewn  excessively  fine  laslc ;  for  his  symphonies  and 
mompaoiments  are  exactly  what  they  should  be— neither  a  note  too 
mvch  or  a  note  little.  The  symphonies  are  by  turns  expanded  or 
contracted  according  to  the  claims  of  the  subject,  and  in  all  cases  in 
perfect  A'eepm^  with  the  poetry  and  the  melody;  in  a  word,  they 
add  to  the  meaning  of  the  principals  to  which  they  are  adjuncts. — 
The  same  propriety  reigns  tliroughout  the  accompaniments.  Taken 
together,  they  give  much  more  consequence  t;>  M  u.  Uis hop's  genius, 
in  the  eye  of  taste,  than  from  tlicir  nature  would  be  previously  con- 

*  See  Musical  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  ^^5. 
TOIm  V.   XO.  XVII»  K 
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ceived.  The  Foviitk  Numbbb  op  the  National  Airs  tkea 
siutainsy  fully  sastain8»  the  repuiotion  of  the  seritt,  ia  spite  of  the 
admitted  sameaess  which  reigns  throughout.  Indeed  we  do  not  know 
how  we  can  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  this  Part  than  when  we  say 
that,  relatively  to  the  best  of  its  predeoeseoiSy  it  may  be  described  as 
alUr  et  idem* 


Grand  Concerto  for  ike  Piano  Forte^  composed  by  Fredmek  EM* 
brenner.  London.  Glementi  &  Co.  and  Chappell  &  Co. 

It  is  not  less  necessary  than  it  fs  carious  to  compare  the  same 
species  of  composition  at  various  periods,  since  it  is  only  by  such 
comparison  tiiat  \vc  can  come  to  apprehend  the  changes  wliicli  art 
undergoes  in  its  progress,  and  consequently  to  ju  lge  whether  it  is 
benefited  or  dcterioraicd  by  time.    In  almost  all  cases,  we  believe 
the  complaint  is,  that  simplicity  is  obliterated  by  complication-— that 
b  to  say,  that  new  parts  are  added — the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  those  forms,  which  being  the  most  prominent  are 
earliest  seized  upop,  and  the  application  of  fresh  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  studies  and  the  same  designs.  Influenced  by 
these  reflections,  and  unwilling  to  go  bach  to  any  very  remote  period, 
we  turned  to  one  or  two  of  Dussek's  grand  concertos.  0(7ssek*s 
name  is  of  no  mean  repute — but  the  difference  perci  j)(i!)le  between 
the  prodigious  execution  required  by  Mr.  Kalkbrenn  er's  concerto 
and  Dcssek's  is  all  but  iacredible^  yet  Ddssbk's  grand  concert!'^, 
when  they  were  compoBed,  were  thought  to  task  ability  for  their 
performance.  At  this  time  of  day  many  a  girl  of  fourteen,  nay  three 
fourths  of  the  children  examined  as  candidates  the  other  day  for  the 
Royal  Academy,  would 'pby  them  creditably.  But  there  are»  we 
suspect  very  few  persons  indeed,  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession, 
who  could  execute  Mr.Kalkbsbnner's  to  hfs  satufaction^pro' 
bably  not  half  a  dozen  in  the  country.    To  look  ;U  it  might  appal 
the  boldest,  but  to  hear  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  player  as 
himself  presses  on  a  piu  allegro  is  the  only  way  to  comprehend  what 
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the  author  inlendt,  and  indeed  what  t»  possible.  Without  such  a 
piaetical  demonitrationi  we  wfll  Yentuie  to  saj  no  one  would  arrive 
at  uny  just  knowledge  of  what  is  icqnired  to  play  that  stupendous 
example  of  petsevering  industry-^  modern  grand  ooncerto.  Indeed 

the  compositions  of  twenty  years  ago  appear  only  like  the  incipient 
ctrorts  (they  were  almost  buch)  of  execution,  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  tliose  ot  liuMMi  LL,  Kalkbrenner,  Moscheles,  and  Field; 
and  yet  our  histories  abound  with  the  wonders  effected  by  ScAn- 
LATTi,*  who  lived  at  five  times  that  distance  of  years.  Uc  was  then 
no  doubt  a  wonder,  and  ad  mi  rod  accordingly;  but  what  would 
ScABLATTi  have  said  could  he  have  been  desired  to  play  one  of  the 
Gonootoaof  our  age? 

By  what  bounds  execution  may  be  limited,  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possiblotosay^but  to  judge  from  immediate  impiessionstt  should  seem 
it  had  reached  its  ne  plus  uUra,  It  may  be  matter  of  doubt  whether 
this  torrent  has  produced  more  the  grandeur  of  inundation  than  the 
generative  cfi'ects  of  irrigation  ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that 
great  skill  and  science  have  accompanied  this  revolution  in  style*  It 
is  now  necessary  fo  treat  the  orchestral  parts  of  a  concerto,  with  all.' 
the  grandeur  and  richness  of  a  symphony,  and  consummate  art  is 

*  The  following  iUustrstive  anecdote  is  from  Da.  Burnct's  history.  Thos. 

RosEiNCRAVE,  bdog  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  uncoiimioii  dispositions  for 
the  study  nf  his  art,  was  bonourod  rn  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  with  a 
pension,  to  c'tiable  him  to  frnvr]  for  ituprovenient,  and  about  the  year  1710  he 
set  off  for  Italy.  Uciug  arrived  ut  Venice  in  his  way  to  liome,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  he  was  invited,  as  a  stranger  and  virtuoso,  to  an  acsdenda  at  the 

•  house  of  a  nobleman,  where,  among  odiefS,  he  was  requested  to  sit  down  to 
the  harpsichord,  and  favour  the  company  with  a  toccata,  as  a  specimen  (kUa 
tua  virtu.  And,  says  he,  *  finding  myself  rather  better  in  courage  and  finger 
than  usual,  I  exerted  myself,  my  dear  friend,  and  fancied,  hy  the  applause  F 
feoeifedy  that  my  performance  had  OMde  some  faDpresoion  on  the  company.* 
After  a  cantata  had  been  snog  by  a  scholar  of  Fr.  Gasparini,  who  was 
thoTf»  to  arcompany  her,  a  grave  youni?  man,  dressed  in  black  and  in  a  black 
wig,  who  had  stood  in  one  corner  of  tlie  room,  very  quiet  and  attentive  while 
RosBiir«aATE  played,  being  adLCd  to  sit  down  to  the  harpsichord,  when  he 
began  to  play,  Rosy  said  he  thought  ten  hundred  d — Is  had  been  at  the  instru* 
racnt ;  he  never  heard  such  passages  of  execution  and  effect  before.  Tlie  per- 
formance so  far  surpas<;<*d  bi«;  own,  and  every  degree  of  perf»'rtiori  to  which  he 
thought  it  possible  he  should  ever  arrive,  that  if  he  had  been  in  sight  of  any 
hntrtunent  with  which  to  hare  done  the  deed,  he  should  hare  cut  off  his  own 

;  finipers.    Upon  em|idring  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  performer,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  Domenico  Scarlatti,  son  of  the  celebrated  Cavalier  Air*.-  ' 
sANT)Ro  Sr  A«r.4TTi.    RosEiNOAAVK  declared  he  did  not  touch  aa  instrument 
himself  tor  a  month." 

K  S 
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required  no  to  combine  the  solos  with  the  mass  of  harmuu^  ab  t^ot  (o 
injure  llic  brilliant  effects  expected  from  tlic  principal  instrument. 
In  short  a  concerto  may  now  with  propriety  be  termeii  a  sjrmphonjr^ 
with  the  piano  forte  obligate). 

The  concerto  before  us  begins  as  usual  with  the  full  orchestra.  The 
introdaction  b  grand  and  impoBingi  and  the  leal  sabject,  whicb  is 
very  ttriking,  is  anticipated  in  bar  and  treated  in  donUe  counter- 
point with  great  skill  and  effect.  The  wind  instruments  introduced 
on  the  last  bar  of  page  l  produce  a  fine  rich  combination.  In  page 
3  the  subject  is  most  ably  and  ingeniously  treated,  per  diminutionem 
et  per  aiiirmentalionera  in  tlie  trclnc  and  base.  The  effect  of  ihc 
tutti  is  stipe;!),  and  manifestly  she \vs  that  the  author's  knowledge 
and  power  is  merely  repressecJ  by  the  principal  dedication  to  composi- 
tion for  his  own  instrument.  The  opening  of  the  tirstsoio  iu  page  3,  in 
octaves  with  both  hands,  is  full  of  energy,  and  the  passage  marked 

mekuicomco**  is  replete  with  sentiment  and  feeling.   At  p.  4,  staff  2 
begins  a  passage  of  shakes;  every  note  of  which  changes  the  harmo- 
nies, and  u  a  succession  of  most  ingenioiu  ioganni— a  brilliaDt  pas- 
sage follows,  and  in  page  5  the  middle  part  has  a  chaiming  efect,  in 
imitation  of  boms ;  which  passage  is  afterwards  taken  up  by  those 
instruments,  whilst  the  piano  forte  by  a  striking  accompaniment  is 
preparing  itself  for  the  grand  iinisbing  passage  of  the  tirat  bolo.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  point,  it  must  absolutely  be 
heard  from  the  titigers  of  a  first-rate  phiyer.    Towards  tiic  conclusion 
it  darts  like  a  divitled  thunderbolt  through  a  double  chromatic  pas- 
sage in  contrary  motion,  and  fioishes  with  a  most  brilliant  shake. 
The  next  solO|  page  10,  begins  with  an  inversion  of  the  subject  by  an 
enharmonic  tnmsitioD  from  Bb  with  the  fundamental  7th  to  B  majori 
whicb  leads  into  a  passage  of  gieat  expiession,  capable  of  displaying 
the  most  lefined  delicacy  of  finger  as  well  as  of  mind.  Page  II,  in 
the  8d  and  Sd  stavesi  is  a  passnge  of  singular  eltgance  and  fancy, 
supported  by  the  wind  instruments.   This  lends  to  a  pause,  where 
there  is  aa  example  of  double,  treble,  and  (jii.uliuple  shakes. — 
Without  the  aid  of  some  adcJilional  finc::er8  this  effect  cannot  be  car- 
ried hirtlier.    Page  12.  The  piano  lorte  takes  up  the  principal  subject 
in  the  base,  whilst  the  right  hand  has  a  running  passage,  in  £|>  minor. 
After  a  short  modulation  the  passage  is  inverted,  and  the  principal 
subject  is  taken  up  by  the  treble :  this  is  wrought  with  great  ability, 
through  Tariouaand  rich  modu]atioiis>  and  with  incieasiog  firci  until 
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Ibc  author  reposes  on  the  dominant  of  the  key.  Page  13.  This  solo 
concludes  with  a  splendid  passage  oi  octaves  with  both  hands.  The 
whole  orchestra  now  takes  the  subject  for  10  bars,  the  bases  of  which 
af€  bold,  rich,  and  full  of  grandeur.  The  third  solo  (page  14)  it  of 
course  a  lepetitioii  of  the  fiiit}  ezoept  the  ooDcinding  pauage.  Here 
wemiwt  remark  tbat  modera  corapoeen  have  deemed  the  old  mode 
of  repeating  in  the  tonic  what  had  before  been  heard)  at  toomonoto- 
noui^and  have  therefore  introduced  new  but  aoalogoui  matter*  which 
irom  ila  verj  eitiiatioa  is  required  to  transcend  in  effect  that  which 
has  preceded.  Indeed  what  is  particnlarljr  observable  in  the  present 
.si  vie  is  the  mamicr  in  which  the  priucipul  passage  of  the  solo  is 
vound  up.  When  everj' thing  appears  to  have  been  done  which  was 
within  the  power  of  execution,  and  the  audience  arc  in  expectation 
"  of  the  close,  bjr  an  artful  and  appropriate  transition  the  performer 
commences  a  new  series  of  brilliant  difficulties,  so  far  transcending 
the  former^  that  imagination  could  scarcely  have  lancied  their  pbssibi- 
litj.  Here  Mr*  K«  hat  displayed  his  powers  with  the  most  complete 
soGoeBS ;  Ibr  it  it  impossible  to  coooeive  a  more  brilliant  conclusion 
than  he  hat  efleded*  All  tbat  force  of  imagination,  fire  of  eze* 
cution,  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  instrument,  could  com- 
bine for  tlie  purpose,  have  been  called  lalo  uae,  and  the  ell'ect  is  not 
less  admirable  than  extraordinary. 

lu  the  adai^io  the  autlior  has  excluded  all  the  stringed  instruincnts 
but  the  bases,  and  considering  the  want  of  sustained  vibrution  natu- 
lai  to  his  instrument,  has  beautifully  contriv/xl  to  supplj  that  defi- 
cieocy  by  the  employment  of  the  wind  instruments,  whilst  he  wanders 
about  and  expatiates  on  his  owui  in  a  most  delightful  maimer^  through 
passages  of  great  elegance  and  feeling— like  a  bee  over  the  tweett  of 
a  delicious  garden.  Although  this  movement  occupies  but  60  bars, 
it  gives  ample  scope  for  the  performer  to  display  all  the  finer  deli* 
cacies  of  execution,  the  powers  of  expression,  and  the  fanciful  deco- 
rations of  which  his  art  is  capable.  For  want  of  space  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  minute  analysis  oi  its  scientific  contrivances,  which  in 
every  part  display  the  master. 

After,  all  that  we  have  said,  or  have  been  desirous  of  saying  of  the 
astonishing  brilliancy  of  the  solos  in  the  allegro,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  quality  was  scarcely  capable  of  being  carried  further;  and  cer- 
tainly the  author  had  a  most  formidable  difficulty  to  surmount  in 
communicating  a  correspondent  fire  and  vigour  to  the  rondo.  But 
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this  difficulty  he  has  surmounted  with  unexhausted  povfers,  bearing 
the  hearer  on  tn  the  last  nott's  with  unabated  attention  ami  ndmira- 
tion.  The  subject  is  reniarkably  animated,  and  tormed  on  repeated 
notes,  with  a  snccession  accented  and  slurred  by  twos.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  tlie  nuHiite  excellence  of  this  mofement,  the  effisct  of 
which  can  haidlj  be  conceived  without  that  aidonr  of  emcntion  for 
which  the  author  ia  to  highly  celebiated.  Bnt  we  cannot  jiaie  over 
a  passage  of  triplets  of  so  strilcing  an  eifect^  nor  the  fine  modnlalioa 
at  page  34,  which  from  Cf  major  to  D  pamet  into  a  soft  and  degant 
passage,  to  prepare,  by  a  moment  of  fepoee^  for  tlie  fiery  and  tre- 
mendous tirade  with  which  ho  brings  this  splendid  movement  to  a 
conclusicm.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  effective,  and  we 
again  repeat  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  consummate  art  and 
masterly  conception  could  have  reiic^pred  the  author  capable,  after 
such  reiterated  brilliaocyy  of  going  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  to  the 
very  last. 

Much  of  this  power  in  composition  unquestionably  arises  from  the 
extraordinary  perfection  to  which  modern  masters  Imve  carried  their 
knowledge  of  the  instnimenty  and  their  piodigiouB  execution.  Al« 
most  every  where  in  that  befiire  ni  are  to  be  perceived  traits  deduced 
from  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tesouroes  to  which  such 
attainment  leads.  The  three  lower  stalls  of  page  7  contehi  passages 
requiring  the  greatest  delicacy  and  rapidity,  while  the  first  upon 
page  8  ca Hi  fur  buch  distinct  repetition  of  a  single  note  as  renders 
the  precise  execution  parlicularly  difficult.  Uj^on  page  10  we  :6nd 
delicacy  combined  with  the  power  of  giving  sudden  and  effectual 
force  to  one  note,  essentials.  Page  27  contains  a  passage  of  triplets, 
double  notes,  and  one  of  great  force,  which  require  an  uncommon 
baud,  and  combinations  of  all  these  qualities  are  indeed  demanded 
throughout.  Yelocity  is  the  master  &culty»  for  without  this  the  rest 
are  as  nothing.  To  describe  how  such  a  performer  would  play  such 
notes  as  are  to  be  found  in  page*  ^  and  37  is  impracticable.  To 
obtain  the  *^  honour  due*'  to  this  ooropositiouy  Uu.  Kalrbbsmube 
must  play  it  himself.  ;One  Hand  alone  owdd  bend  the  tiow  of 
Ulyssbs. 
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iMniuakn  and  ilem  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  hy  J.  B,  Cramer* 

London.   Biiehall  and  Go. 
M^ary  Ronda  fir  the  Piano  F^t;  by  F.  Kalkbrenner.   Op,  62. 

London.    Chappcll  and  Co.  Clcmenti  and  Co. 

Jiuudo  for  the  Piano  l  orte^  in  which  is  introduced  H&nrtf  /?.  Bishop's 
admired  Duet  iu  I  he  Opera  of  Maid  Marian ;  hy  F.  Kalkbrenner* 
Op.  65.    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

Bishop's  popular  JJuet,  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  daj^"  arranged  as  a 
Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  Ferd.  Ries.  Op*  104.  ATa.  2. 
London.  Gooldingy  D*Almaine|  Potter  and  Co. 

Tlie  Rondo  is  peiliapa  one  of  the  most  attnctt?e  and  popular 
•pecies  of  compoeition  for  the  piano  forte.  This  may  be  attribated 

to  its  possessing  more  melody  and  less  science  and  elaboration  in  its 
construction  than  the  concerto  or  sonata.  Tiie  latter  undoubtedly 
claim  the  highest  rank ;  but  there  are  few  amateurs  whose  mere 
powers  of  execution  are  equal  to  the  |>erforraance  of  a  concerto,  and 
still  fewer  ^ho  can  enter  into  its  merits  as  a  scientific  composition. 
The  rondo,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  as  elaborate  or  as  difHcolt;  it 
ii  fall  of  little  snatches  of  melody,  either  original  or  from  some 
popular  air,  and  these  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  of  imagination, 
are  so  ornamented  and  enlivened  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  and 
andentood  by  the  dnllest  ear  and  head»  while  they  excite  those  to 
exertion  whose  powers  are  not  of  the  fint  order,  and  who  need  en- 
cooragement.  The  pieces  now  before  as  are  composed  by  three  of 
our  best  masters,  and  afford  very  excellent  specimens  of  their  various 
styles,  but  they  dillcr  so  widely  in  niauuer  rather  than  in  merit  that 
we  intend  no  comparison  between  them,  aitiiough  we  have  clai»scd 
them  together. 

Mr.  Crambr*8  rondo  has  all  the  grace  and  elegance  which  so 
especially  characterize  his  compositions.  The  introduction  opens 
boldly,  and  in  the  fourth  bar  has  a  cadence  of  great  taite.  On  the 
eighth  bar  tbe  time  changct)  and  some  arpeggio  passsges,  such  as 
those  written  for  hornS|  and  which  appear  mingled  with  others  of  a 
more  cantabtle  natarci  produce  a  very  good  effiwt.  The  air,  in  | 
time,  is  of  a  national  character,  having  something  of  the  French 
style  about  it,  and  is  very  graceful  aod  full  of  melody,  as  is  also  tbe 
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passage  begiDiung  at  bar  !S,  slave  5  of  page  5 :  (hat  at  stave  page 
4,  sounds  like  an  old  aeqaalatance,  but  we  cannot  remember  where 
it  comes  from;  it  is  impossible  however  to  quarrel  with  its  tntroduc- 
tion  here.   The  caden::a8  and  rempUssage  which  connect  the  airs  are 

in  excellent  taste— they  aim  at  no  {)ecuHar  ori^^inafify,  either  in 
CCHistruclioii  or  modulation,  but  are  simple,  elegant,  mid  u\  cliaracier 
with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  wlidc  composition  will,  we  Ihuik, 
afford  great  pleasure  and  advantage  both  to  the  student  and  the  more 
advanced  performer. 

Mr.  KALRBaBNirBR*8  rondo  is  in  £b  major,  and  as  the  title  im- 
plies»  has  all  the  strongly  marked  accent  and  rhythm  of  a  march.  It 
opens  with  a  movement  of  great  strenglhy  soAened  bj  occational 
toaches  of  a  gentler  character.  Al  bar  1,  stave  3  of  page  9,  ate  in- 
trodnoed  three  quavers  ta  diatonic  progression,  for  both  hands  in 
unison,  npon  which  three  notes  are  formed  many  ingeniovs  passages 
during  the  rest  of  tliis  piece.  Thus  we  find  it  the  basis  of  the  phrase 
occupyini''  the  same  and  the  succeeding  stave,  where  it  first  appears; 
again  at  slave  1,  page  4,  st  tves  4  and  5,  pn<fe  8,  staves  3  and  4»  paje 
10.  AH  these  passages  exhibit  great  contrivance  and  f>ciencc  on  the 
part  of  the  composer,  and  demonstrate  on  bow  simple  a  foundation 
the  most  eIal>oratc  combinations  may  be  formed.  Another  striking 
feature  in  this  piece  is  the  cadenaa  beginning  at  bar  3f  stave  3  of 
page  5f  and  continuing  to  the  repetition  of  the  subject  at  page  7.  It 
is  original^  powerful,  and  consequently  difficulty  particularly  where 
the  shakes  are  introduced.  Its  various  forms  are  certainly  not  alto- 
gether novel,  but  Ma.  K.  has  combined  and  adapted  them  with 
great  skill;  and  in  (his  branch  of  (he  art  his  grriir.s  is  generally  par- 
ticulaily  apj)arent.  I'rotu  tlie  above  short  analysis  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rondo  is  in  a  spirited,  strong,  and  bold  siylo  ,  there  are 
however  pasi^ages  of  a  softer  kind  scattered  tiirough  it,  but  its  de- 
cided character  is  that  of  force  and  brilliancy 

The  duet  "  Come  hither  my  lUtU  foot  page,  *  from  Maid  Mcri 
is  adapted  bj  the  same  composer  as  a  rondo.  It  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  military  rondo^'but  yet  it  contains  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  same  hand.  The  subject  which  is  deservedly  a  favour- 
ite^ receives  additional  interest  from  Mr.  K.*s  adaptation.  Tlie  ori* 
ginal  phrases  he  has  appended  are  many  of  them  graceful  and  deli- 
cate, occasionally  contrasted  with  passages  of  greater  force  and  ani- 
mation.   Mil.  Kalkkucnner  has  here  introduced  a  new  mark  of 
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ezpienioa  which  we  think  oiight  to  be  generally  adopted*  It  con* 
fists  of  the  following  sign  a  and  signifies  that  the  note  over  which 
it  is  placed  b  to  be  held  rather  longer  than  its  real  doration ;  and  is 

to  be  plaj  cd  willi  more  expression  than  it  would  otherwise  receive. 
The  ii.tentions  {;f  the  composer  cannot  be  too  strongly  indicafed  fo 
the  performer,  and  tlie  service  of  (his  addition  to  the  signs  of  expres- 
sion is  strongly  exemplified  in  its  application  to  the  piece  under 
examination. 

Mr.  Kibs*s  rondo  is  also  founded  on  a  dnct  of  Bisrop*8,  A» 
U  fell  upon  a  dby«**  Mr.  R.  has  done  his  subject  justice^  which  is  no 
smal]  praise;  he  has  kept  np  the  spirit  of  the *piece,  and  exhibited 
great  taste  in  the  division  and  adaptation  of  its  phrases,  intermingling 
them  with  bold  and  animated  origioal  composUion.  This  lesson 
most,  we  think,  become  a  fiiTonrite. 

We  earnestly  recomniend  these  four  rondos  to  the  piano  forte 
player,  they  will  extend  bis  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  iii*  artj 
and  ol  i\\e.  various  talents  of  existing  composers. 

♦  ■ 
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TMbr  loM.  Afdbffot  ^  VanaHMsfar  lAe  Fhie  and  Plum  Forte  g 
^(tmppsei  hjf  C«  NiMum  and  J.  Bttmwei*  London.  Chappell 
and  Co.  and  Gould  ing  and  Go. 

A  volume  of  Sliidus)  consisting  of  Passages  sekclcd  J  torn  the  works  of 
the  eminent  flute  composers y  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  Preludes^ 
with  occaswiud  Fino^erings,  given  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  execU' 
tion,    A  set  of  original  Exercises  are  added.    London.  Power. 

0  Dolce  Cono0tiaf  mUk  Variatioas;  bjf  NtchoUon  mud  Bmramci* 
London.  Power. 

Fqiw  wkHmt  of  j!Ma  BtmUieSf  cm$i*tiiig  of  48  nMntcrt •  JUdidiMM 

7W^  Seket  Airs^  with  VarMm  v  Fkde  Soh§t  with  Fkmt  Ffdt 

Mcmpuminmtf'  London.  Clemenii  nod  Co. 
^  Bwquety  or  Flowers  ofMM^»  London*   CiementI  nnd  Co. 

A  Pot  Pourrif  for  Flute  and  Piano  Forte^  introducing  "  JUfe  let  ut 
cherish,^*  Auld  Rubin  Oi  aj/y"  and  favourite  Quadrille^  "  Z#a 
MatildOi*^  as  a  Rondo.    Clcraenti  and  Co. 

Preceptize  Lessons  for  the  Flute*  London.  (Foe  the  author);  bjr 
Clementi  and  Co. 

Six  Fanlasiat,   London.   Clementi  and  Co. 
Mqyieder*s  Ptdonoite^  for  the  Flute  and  JHano  Forte.  London. 
Clementi  and  Co.  AU^  Flute  Parts  by  C.  NuMmoh, 

Amongvt  the  antient  Greets— tYiat  people  to  celebrated  for  the 

powerful  t  ftecU  of  their  nuii»ic^ — the  lUite  was  the  iirst  of  instraments. 
It  was  held  in  particular  esteem  in  polished  Athens,  where  its  inven» 
tion  w?is  even  nftribiited  to  Minerva.  Pericles  and  Socrates  we 
are  told  were  the  scholars  of  Damon.  The  1  iiebans  were  renowned 
above  all  others  for  their  performance  n  pon  it.  The  Lacedaemonians 
bad  a  song  which  said,  that  a  good  plajrer  on  the  flute  would  make 
a  man  brave  every  danger  and  face  even  iron  itself."  Antegenides 
improved  both  the  flute  and  the  dress  of  the  performer.  He  was  the 
first  who  appeared  in  public  with  delicate  Milesian  slippers  and  a 
saffron-colonred  robe.  Many  and  various  indeed  are  the  anecdotes 
of  the  instrument  of  the  performers.  Domio  v,  the  flute  player^  was 
a  voluptuary  and  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  a  musician.  Supping  one 
night  with  Nicocreon,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  admiring  a 
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rich  cup  of  gold  on  the  sidcbonrd,  the  golJsniith  will  make  you 
justsuch  another  whenever  joii  please,"  said  llie  Prince — He  ^vill 
obey  /our  orders  much  more  readil/  than  miaei  iSir,  replied  Dor  ion, 
9oUi  mthne  that,  and  do  you  bespeak  anoiber."  ATHEN^ns 
obiemsi  upon  thia  pMs^p  tbut  Doriov  belied  tbe  ptomb  wbiok 
dadaiesi  Uiat 

^  Nalttie  gmve  brains  to  late  pbyen,  bo  doabt  | 
But  ah,  in  vain,  for  soon  they  blow  tbem  oot.^' 
In  what  estimation  tlie  flitte  was  held  should  bowerer  inost  afipear 
from  the  f;u:(,  that  I.^mknias,  a  iiiasiciari  of  Tiicbcs,  gave  three 
talents,  or  soaiethiii^  more  than  5S0/.  for  an  instrument.  Messrs. 
Cl(  nienti  and  Co.  would  Ik*  nio-t  happy,  we  suspect,  to  furiii^l)  a 
&lup-load  at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  and  jet  wc  question  whether 
isnaaiAt'sparcbase  had  half  the  excellences  of  those  made  by  these 
wotihj  iiaoafacturers,  after  the  aMxIel  of  Mr.  Nicholson^s  celebrated 
uMtfimeBt*  If  indeed  any  thiag  woald  raise  a  doubt  ia  the  asinda 
of  the  aodcras  aoDoaraii^  the  wondroue  oflBects  of  the  mmle  of  tho 
antientsy  U  would  bo  the  aAtaro  of  the  instraaMats  by  wbleli  all 
these  mrvals  weia  wioagbt*  There  is  shrewd  leason  to  tnagiae 
that  U  wae  the  eiasplioity  as  to  the  hnowledge  of  mostcal  eflfeeti  and 
the  aateral  excitability  of  temperament  reig^nin^  amongst  these 
great  folks  that  muiit  accuunt  lor  the  miracles — not  the  exceUence  of 
their  music  or  their  superior  ^kill  in  its  ovrrn!i<in. 

Those  however  who  arc  emulous  to  support  the  honor  of  the  tlute 
wlU  &nd  abundant  evidence  in  the  classlcsy  and  in  our  own  hisfo- 
riaaey  who  have  distilled  all  the  eieenoe  from  them.  The  history  of 
thb  iastmment  has,  in  all  ages,  presented  a  great  Tariety  of  matter 
for  specalatkm— and  if  it  does  not  enjoy  the  power  of  raMng  all  the 
passions  in  thie  oar  time  to  the  heiglit  related  in  former  days,  it 
is  ooBse  to  bear  a  mtidi  mon  important  and  gemAral  pait  of  late, 
both  as  a  single  and  accompanying  instrument,  in  our  puUie  con* 
certs,  and  more  especially  in  our  private  musical  exercises  and  <1e* 
lights,  than  heretofore.  It  in  for  this  last  reason  we  propose,  in  the 
prest-nt  article,  to  convey  some  general  notion  of  the  Inter  pros^ress 
of  the  instrument,  by  givini^  a  sketch  of  the  recent  perfoniiers,  their 
style  of  execution  and  compoi»Uion,  taking  for  our  text,  works  of 
Ma.  Nicholson,  who  now  stands  pre«eminent  both  as  a  composer 
for  the  instrament  and  as  a  player. 

We  shall  commence  with  Ma#  Dnoinrr,  whose  iaieats  as  a  per- 
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former, deservedly  received  the  most  brilliant  applause  on  his  arrival 
ill  this  country.  It  could  not  eicape  the  attention  of  an  intelligent 
observer^  that  bis  cmbouchuie^  as  well  as  the  bore  of  bis  flute,  waa 
eiceediogly  smally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  great  brilliancy  to 
the  upper  iiote%  on  the  diiplaj  of  which  he  manifestly  vested  the 
principal  attraction  of  his  performance.  This  coostrnction  of  the 
instrument  howeyer,  totally  destroyed  all  its  lower,  rich,  mellow 
tones,  and  deprived  tlie  performer  of  those  eontinsls  which  are  so 
iniportant  in  bringing  back  the  attention  to  the  very  excellences 
which  he  was  ambitious  (o  display.  This  g;ivc  a  uionotonous  effect  io 
all  that  he  did.  The  dclif^lit,  and  we  may  add  the  astouisliinent 
with  which  his  first  pcrtonnance  was  heard,  was  dimini^^lieJ  at  the 
second  or  third,  and  at  length  a  talent  so  calculated  to  excite  admi* 
ration,  was  listened  to  with  indifference*  Uismethod  of  articulationf 
though  resembling  double*jtongueiogy  was  not  really  so,  bat  was 
some  modification  of  the  organs  peculiar  to  himself,  which  gave  him 
the  power  of  the  most  brilliant,  distinct,  and  rapid  execution  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  tbmk  every  other 
excellence  worthily  sacrificed.  His  intonation  was  perfect,  but  there 
was  no  volume  of  tone,  and  the  absence  of  the  richernotes  of  the 
flute  rendered  him  unable  to  play  an  adagio  with  any  thing  like  the 
clicct  which  is uch  a  movement  requires.  It  a[)pearcd  as  if  to  pro- 
duce the  tone  at  which  this  pcrfonucr  aimed,  nothing  more  was 
requisite  than  to  take  an  octave  flute  and  play  an  octave  below.  By 
the  manner  in  which  be  execiiKcd  his  passaircs,  one  should  l)c  in- 
clined to  decide,  that  he  had  originally  practised ou  a  one-key  flute; 
for  in  slow  execution  the  defect  of  his  fingering  was  very  perceptible. 
His  amazing  facility  in  rapid  notes  conoealed  this  defect;  but  we 
are  fully  persuaded,  that  had  he  performed  an  adagio  in  a  fiat  key, 
the  imperftction  would  have  been  manifest  to  the  most  curwiry 
observer. 

The  character  of  DaouBT's  compositions  clearly  prove,  that  the 
observations  we  have  made  on  his  playing  are  correct.  They 

are  mostly  in  D,  G,  and  C,  and  the  passages  are  such  as  to  shew  off 
to  advantage  his  peculiar  style  of  execution.  When  performed  by 
himself,  they  have  a  very  brilliant  effect,  but  an  amateur  can  never 
hope  to  })roducc  it.  There  may  be  more,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  sceu  more  than  one  adagio  of  his  composition  in  G,  the  whoki 
elective  passages  of  which  lie  in  the  upper  notes* 
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The  fepvtition  wUch  Tvlod  had  obtamed  in  his  own  conntry 
vnm  father  injnriona  to  his  raccen  in  this.  The  expectation  wbidi 
it  raised  in  a  public  already  accustomed  to  the  bnlliancj  and  clear 

articulation  of  Drouet,  and  the  ina$ciiUnc  power  and  expression  of 
Nicholson,  was  nuL  easily  satisfied  ;  and  Tulou,  although  a  very 
elegant  and  finished  performer,  was  treaied  with  an  indifference 
wliiiU  bis  tnlcnts  by  no  means  deserved.  His  compositions  are 
greatly  su()c  ri<)r  to  those  of  D&oosTy  evincing  much  more  acieoce^ 
taste^  and  feeling. 

6a«ribl8«lt*s  works  have  very  deservedly  a  high  leputatioh ; 
they  are  replete  with  knowledge  of  effect,  taste,  and  science ;  but  his 
passages  do  not  always  lie  well  for  the  instrument. 

Bbebiguibr*8  productions  are  excellent — ^fuU  of  beautiful  pas- 
sages-—conducted  with  fine  taste,  knowledge,  and  correct  judgement, 
and  alwajs  written  both  for  the  performer  and  the  effect,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  instrument. 

KuHL.AU  is  also  n  iTDOcI  musician,  understands  tiic  instrument  well, 
and  evinces  considerable  taste  in  his  comjiositions. 

ScuNciDca  appears  to  possess  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  than  any  of  the  rest.  His  passages,  though  brilliant,  are 
not  difficult,  because  they  are  all  constructed  on  underiating  and  cor- 
net principles.  His  beautiful  duets,  written  expressly  for  the  sharp 
and  flat  keys,  are  models  for  this  species  of  composition, 
.  Wbiss,  although  extravagant,  has  a  copious  flow  of  ideas,  which 
only  want  study  to  reduce  them  into  more  regular  form.  That  he 
has  great  talent,  taste,  and  fancj ,  his  Fanianasj  VmvUkm^  and  Two 
Hundred  Studies,  are  a  suflicient  evidence.  As  a  performer,  he  has 
niucii  t  Ugaiice,  taste,  aiid  facility.  His  principal  deficiency,  like 
that  of  Tulou,  is  want  of  power. 

We  now  come  to  Mil.  jSiciiolson,  whose  lather  was  an  ad- • 
mirable  performer  on  the  flute,  and  who  dedicated  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  instrument.  In  tliis  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  at  his  death,  left  his  son  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  a  gen  ius  b  igh  iy  capable  of  carw 
lying  those  .principles  into  execution.  The  rich,  mellow,  and  -finely 
graduated  quality  of  tone  which  he  now  produces  throughout  tlie 
whole  compass  of  the  instrnmeat,  sufficiently  evinces  the  snccesa 
which  has  attended  his  exertions.  It'would  be  superfluons  to  enter 
iulo  an  elaborate  c^ammatiua  oi  Ma.  Nicholson's  unrivalled  ex- 
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celleiloe  m  a  performei^  ginoe  all  oar  readers  mast  have^  In  aomflioii 
with  ounelves,  ficquently  feUaad  wUneiaed  the  delight  aad  aUmiia* 
tbn  which  always  accompany  his  performances.  His  parity  of 
Hitonatioa)  bts  perfection  of  double  tongiieing,  and  the  rich  contrast 

and  varit  (J  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  airail  himself,  from  the  |^af 
power  as  well  us  dcliciicy  aiul  swrclncss  of  liis  tone,  arc  sufiicicully 
known;  liis  whiihviiui  rusU  from  the  boftoiu  io  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  in  the  cliromalic  scale,  is  ■.\]^o  too  striking  a  characteristic 
of  bisstjrlc  to  need  comment;  but  vie  must  not  pass  over  two  new 
effects  on  the  instramenty  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce— we 
mean  that  species  ol  vi6niftoii  which  is  particularly  olMervable  in  the 
musical  glasses,  and  which,  judicioasly  nsed,  has  a  very  beautiful  of* 
feot ;  and  the  still  more  important  accomplishmeat  of  GWdSfig,  wbk:h| 
on  the  Tiolin  and  other  stringed  instruments,  is  prodacthre  of  sonMicli 
expression,  and  which  had  hitherto  hoen  deemed  unattainable  on  the 
flute.  The  opinion  lung  cntcrtainc-cl  (lint  thus  u  an  iuipcrrcctinstril- 
roent,  must  now  be  considered  as  uo  longer  just,  since  by  the  rules 
reduced  to  practice  in  Mh.  Nicholson's  "  Prrrepfhr  lessons,''* 
erery  note  may  be  produced  by  more  than  one  mode  of  fingering, 
and  even  should  that  be  found  insufficient,  the  end  may  be  obtained 
by  the  modification  of  the  embouchure;  so  that  the  flute  may  now 
be  said  to  apprnoiimate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Inimaa  Tioiee.  la 
this  work  the  whole  process  of  execution  is  laid  down  in  the  moift 
olear  and  intelUgible  manner,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
diiicttit  passages,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  keys.  The 
rules  laid  down  are  intended  for  those  who  have  mafle  some  proti^rcss 
on  the  instrnment.  His  chief  object  is  to  elucidate  it>i  pcculiiiriiies 
in  regard  to  (one,  fino^crinir,  ar(iculafioii,  gliding,  vibration,  and 
harmonics.  He  gives  the  be^t  an  1  {  .iMist  mode  of  fingering  the  scale 
ofwhicli  he  treats —  the  mos»t  pertect  and  approved  siiakes — a  variety 
of  Bkeful  ezercites,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil — a  pleasing  slow  air,  and  a  famiiiar  rondo  in  each  somber; 
the  last  six  contain  the  remaining  major  and  minor  keys;  and  ia 
the  arFangement  of  the  exercises,  airs,  and  lendoi,  he  has  rendeMd 
them  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as  possible. 

This  is  Ma*  N.*s  chef  d*osovre,  and  has  explamod  away  mosi  of 
thedtttculties  hithefto extstin?,  while  by  the  n«w  methods  of  finger^ 
iiig  he  Las  adopted,  the  sludeul  will  iind  ha  gaius  gieal  power  ol 
improving  his  tone. 
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Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  the  mastery  (his  author  hat 
obtained  over  the  giand  iapediments  of  the  instrament  than  his 
perfonnance  lest  year  at  Covent  Ganlen  Theatre,  where  heexecated 
en  adagio  (that  test  of  tone,  taste,  and  expression,)  without  the 
aceompaniment  of  a  single  instrament,  and  such  was  his  complete 
soccess,  that  an  encore  was  demanded  by  the  whole  bonie  with 
acclamation.   In  pathetic  looTem^nts  he  has  no  rival. 

His /'Woj/rt*' are  full  of  taste  ami  ima^^iri  ilioii,  pai  (ii  iilrtrly  (he 
one  in  tuur  llatb,  which  pciliups  exhibits  a  gnalcr  comnniiil  of  the 
instrument  than  any  thin;^  lie  has  written.  Jirs  icith  Variations 
possCAS  fancy  and  brilliant  passages,  all  admirably  constructed  for 
the  instruiucut,  not  only  with  regard  to  eifect,  but  to  the  advantageous 
practice  of  the  student.  The  twelve  select  melodies,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Mn.  Bub  no  WES,  are  amongst  the  best,  but  they  for 
the  most  part  call  for  practised  execution.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
coneertante  arrangement,  which  increases  the  interest,  bat  adds  to 
the  difficulty. 

Oh  dotee  Coneenh  is  very  pretty,  and  more  accessible  to  phiyers 

in  general;  and  the  twelve  select  nirs  published  by  Clementi  and 
Co.  are  less  hard  tlian  the  melodies,  are  almost  equally  brilliant,  and 
lie  particularly  utll  for  the  instruiucnt.  One  of  his  l)cst  cflort^  is, 
the  Pot  Pouni,  which  he  has  played  so  often  in  public.  T!ic  in- 
troduction is  written  to  display  the  power  of  the  iustrument,  and  it 
leads  to  Mozart's  air,  to  which  a  double-tongue  variation  is  ap« 
pcndcd.  The  adagio  is  beautiful,  and  the  qnadrille  worked  up  to  a 
lively  finale* 

Bouquetf  or  Fhwers  of  Melody f  u  a  selection  of  fiivbrite  ain, 
utth  variations,  and  embellished  as  duets^bnt  so  ananged,thatwithL 
veiy  few  exceptions,  the  suluects  are  almost  eqaaliy  inteeesting  as 
solos.  Besides  many  alrsofHAMDE^,AsNe,HATDN,  Mozart,  &-c. 

this  work  contains  a  variety  of  nalioaal  airs  and  lavorite  pieces  of 
Rossini,  ami  otiier  eminent  authors.  Eighteen  numbers  have  ap- 
peared, and  the  work  will  be  completed  in  twenty-four  parts. 

Matsbobr's  Polonoue,  which  has  been  much  played  by  the  vio- 
linistt  in  public,  is  a  good  adaptation,  the  accompaniment  being 
anrang^l  from  the  score,  and  several  of  the  passages  altered  tosuit  the 
instrument,  altogether  affoiding  a  brilliant  lesson* 

By  this  euunention  it  wiU  be  seen  Ma.  Nicsouo*  hns  been  an 
indnatrions  andasnccessful  writer,  when  thepractioe  n^ocmtjto 
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the  attainment  of  such  public  reputation  as  he  has  gained  is  taken 
into  account.  In  brining  this  Catalogue  Ratsonn^  of  his  princi-'' 
*  pal  vorks  before  the  reader^  we  faaTe  as  it  irere  laid  down  a  chart 
for  the  direction  of  flate-playen  In  general.  By  it  they  may 
find  both*  instractfon  and  amoiement — at  the  same  yme  they  will 
gather  from  our  sketches  of  the  styles  of  dtffeient  performers,  whose 
compositions  are  most  likely  to  suit  their  own  manner,  and  be 
etiabled  to  select  difibrent  specimens  of  the  best>  which  we  hope  ivill 
be  useful  to  a  large  circle,  since  the  flute  has  been  of  late  so  coiiti- 
nually  associated  wit li  the  piano  forte,  in  a  combination  so  highly 
calculated  for  domestic  auuscuient. 

*  ■ 

.r 


by  Ouariet  NieaU*  Op,  5.  London. 
'    '  Chappett  and  Go. 

A  toccata,  wc  believe,  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  composition, 
the  practice  of  which  is  intended  to  improve  the  hand,  and  conse- 
quenllj,  th<i  touch.  In  plryn  English,  it  is  an  exercise,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  always  received  by  amateurs  ;  most  of  wliom,  when  the 
master  liiots  at  the  introduction  of  a  toccata,  put  on  sad  and  rueful 
facesy  like  persons  condemned  to  hopeless  toil. 

■  Now,  as  we  always  have  the  interests  of  this  class  of  persons  wy 
much  at  hearty  especially  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of  onr  own 
&ir  popilsy  we  wonld  speak  a  word  or  two  of  consolation  to  them; 
and  would  assure  tliem  that  some  authors,  a  few  of  whom  we  aiie 
about  to  name,  have  done  much  to  vender  their  toil  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable. 

pLBHBif  Ti,  whom  the  voice  of  musical  Europe  places  at  the  liead 
dT  his  department  of  art,  has  published  many  compositions  which 

delight  by  ilieir  fancy  and  invention,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
most  admirably  calculated  to  further  the  improvement  of  the  dili- 
gent practitioner.  And  who  is  there  unacquainted  with  Cramer's 
Studio?  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  other 
works,  combines  more  of  the    utile"  with  tfao    dulcey"  .than  any 
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olber  |«odu9(i*B  we  can  cult  to  miadw  Riis,  KALKS&ivNBBy  C. 
PoTTBBt  Stc*  hare  girea  to  the  world  maajr  c zerclsei  ol  the  meet 
pIcBiiag  and  vsefol  description ;  and  Mb.  Nbatb  somo  jrean  ago 
piibliihed  a  highly  ioleictting  Toccata,  which  may  be  foond  at  the 
end  of  his  sonata,  dedicated  to  Woblfl.  lie  has  now  favoured  uf 
with  ai»ccond,  which  jiroceed  to  examiue. 

The  introduction  contains  ^ome  yary  good  passages,  bat  on  (he 
whole,  it  strikes  us  as  being  too  ioog.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing 
to  a  certain  monotonous  effect  io  the  base,  which  dif  idea  the  bar 
too  much,  we  think,  by  semi-quavers. 

Ut  however,  we  ieel  any  thing  like  langoor  towarda  the  eoBclnaion 
of  the  itttiodactioB,  wo  are  amply  relieved  by  the  satject  of  the 
Toccata  itself,  which  is  lo  Battirat  and  pleasing,  that  we  shall  eztiaot 
it  Ibr  the  amnacnwnt  of  oar  readers.   Set  PUUe. 

Ezoellent  employ  is  given  to  both  hands,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement,  which  terminates  with  a  passage  in  which  the  parts  are 
ably  wrought  together.    See  No.  2. 

The  second  part  commences  with  a  farther  elaboration  of  the  same 
idea,  and  by  reference  to  our  eztiact  No.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mb. 
Neate  improTCS  as  he  goes  on.  The  whole  passage  is  constmcted 
in  a  masterly  manner*  In  page  7,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  our 
author  introduces  a  Tory  agreeable  episode,  somewhat  in  Bbbtho- 
▼BB*s  manner,  which  gives  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  nrhole.  Bat  in 
cottclading  this  part,  and  in  the  last  bar  of  the  page,  he  has  com- 
mitfetl  ft  rhythmical  error,  by  extending  the  phrase  to  the  middle  of 
the  bar — whereas  it  should  have  terminated  at  the  beginning.  We 
are  aware  that  this  licence  is  frequently  taken  in  the  present  day; 
but  we  consider  it  as  one  of  those  departures  fro/n  the  jii^t  principles 
of  art,  which  are  among  the  unpleasant  signs  of  (he  times,  and 
against  which  we  shall  never  hx\  to  raise  our  feeble  yoioe* 

After  this  episode,  the  movement  proceeds  with  aome  Tery  clever 
adaptations  for  both  hands,  of  portions  of  snbjects  which  have 
btaB  beard  before*  The  coda  is  preceded  by  the  passage  which 
we  have  exhibited  in  oar  extmet  No.  19,  but  Ms.  Kbatb  has 
oestrtved  to  gi? e  fresh  interest  to  it,  by  several  new  dispositioBS  of 
the  parts. 

We  have  been  induced  to  pay  particular  ait<  ntion  to  this  produc* 
tion,  not  only  from  our  great  res|KTt  for  the  author  as  a  nmsician, 
but  abo  from  ibis  co<i6idaration*«-lhat,  aUhough  it  is  long  sines  ha 
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obtained  high  emtoeDce  as  a  piano  forte  player,  it  ie  but  latelj  that 
be  baa  devoted  bimself  seriousljrto  composition. 

In  reftewtng  some  of  Mb.  Nbatb*8  former  works,  we  did  not, 
perhaps,  keep  this  circnmstance  sufficiently  in  yiew,  and  spoke  of 
them  in  n  tone  of  too  much  asperity.  We  shall  never  be  backward 
to  acknowledi^e  such  tilings,  when  we  tliiiik  them  true,  and  we  feel 
no hesitatiaa  whatever  at  present,  because  we  may  fairly  sa}',  (hat  ia 
his  second  Toccata,  our  author  has  shown  considerable  improvement. 

There  is  more  eflectivc  simplicity  iu  it,  and  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  all  those  attempts  at  astounding  modulation,  which  so  pitiably 
disfigure  most  of  the  writings  of  our  day*  A  mania  for  extraneous 
modulation,  which  shall  make  people  gape  and  bless  themselves,  is 
the  disease  which  mostly  afiecls  modern  composers,  especially  those 
of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  frequently  been  ^solicited  to 
undertake  their  cure,  by  many  persons  of  sense  and  taste,  who  prefer 
*  pleasure  to  astonishment.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  snch 
an  attempt,  were  \vc  iaclincd  to  make  it — and  ue  shall  therefore 
conclude  by  saying,  that  Mii.  Neate's  Toccata  is  a  vahiable  addi- 
tion to  the  many  pleasing  and  useful  excrcij»es  which  wc  before 
possessed. 


The  Music  of  the  legeridart/  Opera,  called  Maid  Marian^  or  the 
Huntress  of  Arlingfordy  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Ro/yalj  Covent 
Garden;  composed  by  Henri/  R»  Bishop,  eom poser  and  director  of 
the  Music  to  the  Theatre  Roj/al^  CotetU  Garden*  London.  Gould- 
ing,  D*Aimaioe,  and  Co. 

If  this  piece  has  secured  to  itself  popularity  by  deriving  its  stocy 
from  that  tale  so  attractive  to  every  Englishman,  that  tale,  which 
first  learned  in  his  childhood,  grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength,  it  has  been  rendered  even  more  attractive  by  the 

acting  of  Mr.  C.  Kbmble,  as  the  burly  friar  Tuck,  and  by  Miss 
M.  Thef/s  sin^iner,  and  by  Mn.  Bishop's  music.  But  t'ew  musical 
dramas  (wc  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  call  them  operas)  have  indeed 
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* 

been  of  late  lo  successful.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  however,  (hat 
Maid  Marian  h€»n  Any  affinity'  with  that  well-known  May-day  per* 
tona^,  the  companion  of  Jack  of  the  Green,  li  is  meteljr  the  incog- 
fiita  which  the  daughter  of  Baron  Fitzwater  assumes  on  becoming  the 
ipoase  of  the  Earl  of  Loeksley  and  HuntittgdoUf  when  he  takes  to 
the  merry  greenwood  under  his  non  de  guerre-rlhat  name  which 
shall  live  so  long  as  England  lasts^the  hold  Robin  Hood.  But  to 
the  mosic. 

The  revival  of  several  of  Shakspbarb's  plays,  and  the  inlroduc- 

tiaii  of  music,  wc  liavc  already  remarked  appears  to  liave  turned 
Mr.  Bishop's  atteulioii  slroiigly  to  the  compositions  of  an  early  age, 
and  if  not  tiic  al)sc)!u(e  and  sole  directing  cause  of  his  forming  a  cor- 
respondent style,  has  yet  given  a  more  visible  and  durable  form  to 
hisadoption  of  an  English  manner  of  writing,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  originality  in  English  composition.  Were  we  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  characteristics^  we  should  say  it  is  a  style  formed  on 
the  madrigalists  and  the  early  dramatic  writers;  that  it  la  more 
syllabic  in  melody  than  melismatic;  more  conipact,  more  vigorous, 
than  the  compositions  of  our  own  timti  and  indeed  of  any  time  since 
Arne.  For  he  himself  copied,  and  all  the  writers  for  the  stage 
hivc  since  made  tlic  Italian  operas  their  models.  If  wc  can  trust  our 
own  discriminaliun,  Mu.  iiisiiop  in  his  adaptations  to  ShakS' 
PEARE,  and  in  this  piece  at  least,  has  Ictt  the  Italians  pretty  much 
oat  of  his  vieWy  and  with  a  classical  propriety  has  turned  to 
Mathbw  Lock  and  Purcell,  and  the  madrigalists,  as  presenting 
the  national  objccts^not  of  direct  imitation— but  of  remembrance 
and  r^ard)  and  thb|  as  we  esteem  it^  istbe  exercise  of  a  sound  judgf 
ment  and  of  good  taste. 

The  piece  opens  with  one  of  those  very  common  circumstances  in 
operas'-a  train  anxious  for  the  arrival  ofanindividualiand  ''Hark/' 
and  Look  out,"  and  the  courser's  tramp,"  are  the  natural  ingre- 
dients of  rt  diaio«:ue-chorus  of' such  a  nature.  Mu.  liisiiiop  has 
i>act  cc(l('d  amazingly  well  in  "  T/ic  Slave, upon  a  siniilaroccasiou —  ' 
the  dinbrcnce  is,  that  there  a  ship  and  here  a  knight  are  the  objects 
of  expectation.  This  chorus  is  very  airy,  the  subject  is  flowing,  and 
^  the  tramp  of  the  courser*'  is  thrown  into  the  accompaniment,  while 
the  occasional  bnaks  add  to  the  inteiest|  by  an  emotion  allied  to  the 
Ming  of  anticipation  which  they  are  designed  to  image.  There  is 
no  other  woid  tiiat  will  describe  this  but  effective^  which  it  is  in  a 
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high  ^9gtfm,  Tha  ntzt  piece  we  should  be  dispo&cd  to  call  a  drn- 
tnatic  ballad,  for  it  rises  out  of  (he  simplicity  of  th€  common  ballad, 
ftod  yet  of  no  other  class.  Its  ofllxt,  therefore,  depends  apmi  a 
degree  of  expression  ^vllich  can  rarely  be  g-iven  witlioiil  scenic  cficcts. 

One  of  the  atlractioos  of  tiie  play  we  have  iaid  is  to  see  Ma,  C. 
KciiBLB  in  tiie  Friar;  and  here  follows  a  sofig,  written  we  presume 
fbr  a  roan  who  cannot  sing.  It  was  to  be  a  mdodjr  with  as  little 
melody  as  possiblei  which,  whether  said  or  snng,  woaUl  be  agree* 
ably  joTiak 

f%e  hoe  thud  fbUom  fM*  Is  more  truly  modem,  and  mora  resem* 
bias  the  Italian,  than  any  thing  clde  in  the  piece.  It  is  bowerer  a 
mixed  oompositioa,  havvng  a  beginning  like  aeavatina,and  asecond 
part  between  the  aria  parlanlc  and  the  aria  di  bravura,  (he  -voice 
part  resembling  the  fiibt  and  llic  acconipaniraeiiL  tiie  second  order  of 
airs.    It  IS  a  spirited  and  agrccnblo  njcloil y. 

But  we  ?hall  better  fidfd  our  task  by  classing  than  by  particulariz- 
ing tlie  sevcrnl  compositions,  which  are  far  more  equal  in  merit,  con- 
4nderiQg  their  real  eminence,  than  the  pieces  in  any  opera  that  we 
ncolloct.  There  is  a  qoiatettf^  T/rougA  he  he  now  a  grey  grey  Jriar/' 
M  glcc  for  four  voices  with  a  chorus — another  chorus  of  viUsgers,  a 
HooBd  giee,  ^  ifkk  hemk  mdkound^^*  a  military  chdms,  Oe  mmHrH 
gfee  (by  three  sopranos),  ^  O  bold  RM$  Hood^  a  glee  for  six  vohses, 
•ad  the  finalew  Most  of  these  thus  far  resemble  each  other  in  con- 
ttradion.  £ach  part  has  distinct  solos,  which  add  brilliancy  and 
tmricty,  and  tdcenas  diamatic  eoocerted  pieces,  they  areall  very  de* 
lightful.  They  all  possess  air  as  well  force,  and  some  are  light  and 
cheerful  as  the  life  (bey  celebrate. 

The  songs  are  as  folI(  )^v  : — **  The  slender  beech,^'  for  a  tenor,  begins 
with  a  cantabiln  and  cuds  witii  a  declamatory  second  part.  It  reminds 
us  of  sotne  of  Sto  rac  not  as  to  melody,  but  structure.  In  this 
respect  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as     When  the  robber^^  in  the  Iron  Chest, 

LdiW  t^ek  the  t/ellow  short"  is  a  soprano  sonjr,  second  only  (o  its 
precursors,  ^^Bidmc  discourse'''  nnd  "  t^houldhe  upbraid,'^ — This  air, 
we  ahoiddaay,  is  perfecdy  £oglitb,  &  not  less  original ;  for  it  h  rigor* 
mnand  terse  In  lit  phrasesi  simple  in  its  harmonies  and  modulatbn, 
with  saeh  passages  as  our  soundest  composers  used^yet  fresh  withal, 
and  bmoing  and  playful  as  the  breeae  from  the  element  conoerabg 
which  k  deseante.  It  were  hard  to  say,  when  a  composer  hat  written 
to  well  and  so  much  as  Mb.  Bishop,  that  any  one  species  is  his  pecu- 
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Jiar  stjle ;  but  wc  tbink  mo^t  assuredly  that  nothing  be  has  done  is 
more  excellent  than  the  songs  we  have  just  cUed. 

To  arms^  tis  Freedom  calls**  is  an  am  if  abilita  as  effectift  «a  moit 
of  its  kind ;  but  such  things  are  onlj  for  the  stage.  Maj  we  own^ 
we  sever  absolutely  admirad,  "  The  soldier  tird"  ootof  its  plaoe  in  Ike 
open.  RoiikHied  faowerer  «•  is  this  species  of  wfitingf  Mb*  fiiiMop 
fiei  shewn  his  power  w  the  omapaMtioB  befoio  us.  The  nest  air^ 
^OmeUdolranm^y''  m  a  trulsr  sinpie  and  tantiful  hallad, 
bieethiiig  melodj  and  expressioii»  and  In  a  very  pare4atle  Indeed.— 
Can  we  say  more  to  leeommead  If  weeoeidi  weoertainly  would, 
for  it  d  cue  ryes  all  that  can  be  said. 

Wc  liavc  ihus  catalogued  all  the  pieces  except  a  duet,  **0>mffW/)ittfr 
my  liltic  foot  pttge**  a  prtltj  trifle,  written  to  fit  Miss  Thee  and 
Master  Longhurst,  who  having  deliglifed  the  towi)  in  a  similar 
waj  before,  must  continue  to  do  the  same  so  kmg  as  MASxaa  Long* 
hurst's  voice  shall  last. 

Weiepeat  that  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Biihov  has  written  any 
entire  nosical  «k«nia  ao  good  as  Ibis*  It  is  loore  onifopRiy  nore 
level,  more  ptrasing,  and  moreelevatedy  than  aay  of  his  we  can  call 
to  mind.  And  this  for  one  who  has  written  aeariy  fifty  siioceisfiil 
operas  fs  no  light  praise.  Inplain  truth  Ma.  Bisnor  isaoiao  of  great 
Ifintility,  great  versalility,  and  great  power.  And  we  dooht  also  «  bo- 
ther any  composer  now  living  has  etther  written  so  tnnch,  so  ffood,or 
so  IKtle  faulty  music  ns  he  has.  Had  he  ndnptcd  to  It;iltan  words 
and  for  a  genuine  opern,  his  nnme  would  have  cxferulcd  itself  ni lu  h 
furtluT,  known  liowevcr  ns  it  must  be.  ^\  hen  we  look  over  the  trash 
in  the  way  of  poetry  he  has  set,  (we  do  not  allude  to  M  a.  Pl  auche'^i, 
who  has  written  some  most  elfgant  Uiings)  the  misery  such  a  mind 
mnit  bare  endured  in  labooring  to  i^ive  expression  to  nonsense  and 
inanity,  and  in  staining  reputation  upon  stich  materials,  awakens  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Wiry  does  not  Mb.  Bishop  endeavonr  to  pre- 
vail on  hia  prsnctpal  in  the  National  Airs  to  join  him  in  a  n<gular 
opera  f  It  would  be  an  eirperiinrnt  upon  national  taste,  well  worth 
their  combined  powers,  and  might  affi»rd  them  the  glory  of  completing 
what  Arwb  began,  but  whait  bis  age  waa  ntii  snftcifBtly  ripe  toto* 
oeive  and  establish.  -  • 
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ParUuit  pour  la  S^rie^  a  favourite  French  At  arranged /or  the  Harp 
hy  S.  Dussek.    London.   ChappcU  and  Co. 

A  Jaaorite  Hawperim  Air^  aiih  IntroducHon  and  VariaUom  for  the 
Marpi  composed  by  T,  CMpp.  London.   Ghappell  and  Co. 

When  the  WMhIom  ( Bishop* s  fawurUe  Round  in  the  MiUerandhit 
Men)f  arranged  for  the  ffarpf  with  an  Introduction  composed  by 
N,  Ch*  Bochstt.   I^ondon.  Gould ing,  D*Almaine,  Potter  &  Co. 

Fifteen  brilliant  and  xhort  Preludes  for  the  Harp,  in  the  principal  Major 
and  Aft  nor  Keys^  uikndtd  to  be  plnr/ed  before  am/  Piece  of  Music  ^ 
composed  express///  for  his  Pupils^  ami  the  leading  Passages  fins^ert  d^ 
by      Ch,  Bodisa.  London.  Goulding,  D'Aimaine^  Potter  &  Co. 

We  have  arranged  the  above  lessons  according  to  their  difibrent 
degrees  of  difficoUjr  and  merit.  The  fint  combines  the  panagei 
which  BO  fraquently  occur  in  harp  musicy  and  which  belong  to  the 
character  of  the  uistrumenty  in  a  way  most  likely  to  interest  and  im« 
jprove  the  student-grounding  them  ufibn  a  Ihvourite  Air,  and  giving 
them  as  much  variety  as  possilile. 

Mil.  Chipp  has  taken  (he  same  forms — namely,  arpcij-jTios,  oclaves, 
triplets,  the  sons  liurtnoniques,  &:c.  coinbir>itig  (lifin  with  rather 
more  complication.  These  iwo  lehsoiis  will  give  the  young  performer 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  style  of  liU  instrument,  and  will  smooth 
the  way  to  higher  exertions. 

Mr.  Bocusa*s  composition  is  less  difficult  than  those  he  has 
lately  published*  The  subject  alone  is  a  great  recommendation  Co 
the  piece,  and  Mr.  B.  has  worked  it  up  with  much  elegance  and  effect. 

The  Preludes  by  the  same  composer  he  recommends  the  student 
to  acquire  by  memory :  tiiey  are  so  written  as  to  have  the  appear* 
ancc  of  extempore  performance — thus  leaving  the  time  and  senti- 
ment to  the  taste  of  the  performer.  It  appears  to  us  lli;\t  (hoy  would 
equally  well  ^crvc  as  exercises,  both  for  execution  and  expression. 
They  arc  in  various  forms  and  different  styles,  and  moreover  exhibit 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  foundation  of  Mr.  B.^s  particular  man- 
ner. If  practised  according  to  the  directions  pointed  out  by  the 
numeroof  marks  of  expression^  they  will  conier  the  advanlages  of 
npkl  czectttioa^  and  the  power  of  instantoneontand  bold  tiandtioo. 
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Bonbenmere  Muskekf  a  Set  of  easy  and  agreeiAk  Pkcet^  composed 
and fingered  for  the  Piano  Forte^  bj/  1,  MoscheUs.  Op*  55,  Loodoa 

dementi  and  Co. 
Introduciton  and  Bondo  for  the  Piano  Forte^  composed  bj/  /.  Mos* 
chelcs.  Op»  54.   Loadoo.   Cbappell  and  Co. 

The  Bonbonniere  Musicale  consists  of  nine  diffiment  moTemen^ 
written  entirelj  for  beginnerB.  We  have  aeidom  aeen  compocUloot 
expressljr  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  so  fall  of  interest  and 
ad?antage  to  the  pupil.  They  are  written  and  fingered  with  great 
judgment)  and  while  they  will  confirm  the  hand  and  bestow  ease  and 
execntion  on  the  ieamery  thej  will  give  a  decision  and  something 
like  a  style,  so  rarely  attained  by  amateurs,  even  at  a  mnch  later 
penud  of  ^Liulj.  Mr.  MoscHELEs  will  have  done  nuicli  good  by  this 
little  work;  but  the  benefitwill.be  increased,  if  he  emit imies  this 
series  of  early  lessons,  gradually  inci casing  their  dilhcuUieSy  as  his 
exceileut  taste  and  judgment  shall  direct. 

The  Introduction  and  Hondo  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  composi* 
lions  from  Mr.  Mosohbi«bs*  hand.  The  Introduction  is  extremely 
beantifnl :  we  are  not  able  to  point  ont  any  one  passage  more  striking 
than  the  lett — they  aie  all  equally  ezpiessiTC  and  elegant.  The 
Rondo  is  animated  and  graceful,  full  of  TiTaclty  and  spirit,  and  of 
rapid  and  vigorous  execution,  well  contrasted  with  passages  of  more 
sentiment.  la  the  coinpoaiUon  of  this  piece,  the  composer  has  evi- 
dently levelled  the  extreme  difficulties  of  his  ttylc  to  the  comprehen- 
sion and  powers  of  the  middle  order  of  amateurs;  and  by  thus 
relinquishing  somewhat  on  his  own  part,  and  by  adorning  his  work 
with  the  graces  of  melody,  united  to  the  severer  ones  of  modulation 
and  execution^  he  will  improve  and  direct  the  taste  of  those  who  but 
too  often  only  desire  to  be  pleased. 

Cosi  all*  egrofanctnl  porglamo  aspersi 

Di  soaYC  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso : 

Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  ei  bevti 

E  dall*  inganno  suo  vita  riceve* 
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VarkAions ;  composed  for  twtk  Perfifmm  mt  the  Piom  Btrtti  by 

Ferd.  Ries»  Op.  108.  No.  1.   London.  Power. 

Ood  save  the  Kins^f  rrif/i  Variations-  mul  an  I ntroduclion  for  Per- 
formers on  Iht  Piano  Forte^  bi/  H'.  I/o/dtr,  Mm,  Bae>  Oxon, 
London.    Guuldiiig,  D'Alinatne,  Poller  and  Co. 

March,  fofr  two  Performers  on  one  Piano  Forte,  composed  by  John 
Menrjif  €rrie$baek.  Op*  6*  London.  Cbappell  aod  Co* 

Aifi  with  firiationif  amnged  as  dneto  for  tbe  piano  forte^  are  now 
Ttry  genmfy  and  we  believe  tbej  have  onlj  become  to  witbin  Ike 
lait      yean<  They  have  the  same  character  as  the  Solo^  except 

that  they  admit  greater  complication  and  varietj  from  the  employ- 
ment of  four  haods,  and  consequently  of  a  greater  number  of  parts. 

Mr.  RiEs's  Duet  displays  taste  and  imnj^ination. — Us  subjecf,  a 
Portuguese  Air,  from  the  First  Number  of  the  National  Airs,  is  an 
exquisile  melody,  and  certainly  requires  no  little  delicacy  and  grace 
in  its  adaptation  to  Yariations.  Mr.  Hies  has  apparently  felt 
thtS|  and  irhiie  he  has  on  the  one  hand  avoided  wom-out  phrases,  he 
has  on  the  other  escaped  all  eztravagrfnce.  Amongst  the  best  varia* 
tionsi  we  may  point  out  the  second  for  its  excellent  combination  of' 
the  dotted  and  staccato  passages  for  the  right  hand,  with  the  legato 
triplets  for  the  left*  Tlie  tbinl  n  also  rvmarkabte  for  its  somewhat 
novel  construction,  the  interest  excited  by  the  replications  between 
the  hiuidsjHnJ  its  delicacy  aru!  expression-  The  change  of  key  and 
time  in  the  fiJth  is  well  rnanaired.  Variation  seven  is  new  and  cu- 
rioos — but  we  cannot  quite  determine  wliether  we  arc  exactly  pleased. 
The  March  and  Coda  are  full  of  animation,  and  form  the  condosiott 
of  this  piece,  which  we  recommend  to  all  dnet  playeis* 

Mr.  HoLDna's  Variations  upon  ^  Gad  sate  file  JQx/r** 
considerable  merit.  The  Introduction  is  spirited  and  somewhat 
imposing.  The  variations  exhibit  no  peculiarities  of  constrocilon, 
but  are  nevertheless  agreeable,  and  g^eneralty  speaking  preserve  the 
character  of  the  Air.  The  first,  fourth,  ami  icvcnlli,  arc  the  best ; 
the  latter  is  particularly  good;  and  they  are  all  brilliant,  without 
being  difficult. 

Mr.  GaiESBACH*s  March  is  altogether  an  original  composition^ 
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fmd^  as  the  work  of  a  youag  composer,  very  prniseworthy.  The 
subject  is  bold,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  introdoction  of  the 
triplets  is  judicious  and  effective.  There  is  a  decision,  of  style  .aboi«t 
the  whole  piece  which  augurs  well  for  future  excellence. 


Jdoral  Songs f  wrilten  W.  F.  Collnrd;  the  Mufic  composed  and 
adapted  by  J,  C.  Clij'lon*  EiglU  Numbers.  LonUoji.  Clemenfi 
aod  Co. 

The  application  of  philosophy  to  education  is  gradually  extending 
itself  to  all  (he  branches.  But  let  us  be  understood,  for  the  word 
philosophy  is  sometimes  used  in  a  tiad  or  a  coatemptuoui  sense.  By 
philosophy,  as  we  here  employ  it,  we  mean  a  knowledge  of  causes 
and  effects,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  mind 
and  our^affisctions,  and  the  reasoning  which  deduces  from  them  the 
art  of  making  instruction  conduce  to  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of 
after*life.   The  great  principle,  that 

The  child  imposes  on  the  man*' 
has  been  for  ages  acknowledged,  but  tlie  doctrine  of  association  has 
never  been  closely  studied  and  scrupulously  acted  upon  in  Ihe  pro- 
cess of  education  till  Miss  Edgewortii  elucidated  its  practical 
o  [  (  ration.  At  Icngtli  it  lias  reached  our  music,  and  we  doubt  not  bat 
Mb.  Collard  will  receive  his  reward  in  the  approbation  of  his  own 
heart,  and  in  the  thanks  of  parents,  and  indeed  of  all  who  are  inte* 
tested  in  training  the  minds  of  yonth,  and  especially  of  females.  For 
who  is  there  that  has  attended  to  the  subject  .and  has  not  discovered 
the  danger  and  the  folly  of  introducing  amongst  the  earliert  ideas 
(which  are  often  those  that  remain  the  latest)  and  the  most  powerful 
associations  a  girl  imbibes — those  false  notions  of  the  great  pasmm 
that  charms  and  disturbs  existence,  which  our  songs  inculcate  ? 
Love  is  tlieir  grand,  nay  indeed  we  may  say  their  universal  thciae. 
The  history  of  thrcc*four(lis  of  our  females,  if  truly  loUl,  -would  exhibit 
a  most  afflictins^  and  most  drf^rading  result.  Their  minds,  prepared 
by  natural  sensibility,  and  carelcss.and  improper  nurture^  are  softened 
VOL*  T.   no.  XVII*  jr 


into  such  •  Utite  thai  tie  Iwait  nUliogly  nimiideii  ilMlf  to  the  IM 
tepfeasioiii  of  the  kindi  impreasioDS  often  generated  by  ntleniione 
Uwl  hwfB  no  object  beyond  the  mere  potilcaae  of  tlie  moment.  Bet 
the  effisct  upon  the  sufferer  is  the  same — life  becomes  a  listlea  btonk^ 

and  yague  notions  of  imaginar^r  delights  are  drawn  only  to  overshadow 
(he  after  hours  ot  existence.  Tliis  has  been  lonof  perceived  by  many 
of  those  who  liavc  en£!:aged  in  the  very  useful  task  of  writing  books 
for  infant  and  opening  minds.  But  music,  that  ychicle  of  strong 
associations,  the  more  seductive  from  its  combined  influence  with 
poetry,  has  hitherto  (to  the  best  of  our  belief,)  been  unthought  of  or 
neglected.  Ma.  Coi«i.ABny  however,  has  taken  np  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring a  series  of  songs  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  an  early  itege  of 
life»  and  incnlcattng  sncb  sentiments  as  may  improTe  the  natural 
affections  and  rear  the  love  of  Tirtue  without  wandering  into  passion^ 
How  he  has  executed  his  task  we  shall  proceed  to  demon^rsrte. 

Modesty,  reciprocal  affection  between  parents  and  cliiklrc  n  and 
friends,  compassion,  duly,  &c.  are  the  leading  virtues  he  chests  for 
bis  themes,  and  to  be  as  simple  as  is  consistently  possible  with  j^ood 
sense  and  elegant  imagery,  is  his  obvious  principle.  We  shall  give 
(he  words  df  two  or  tbree^  to  assist  oar  exemplification* 

No.1. 
VBS  SBHSITIYB  pi^aht. 

Sencatb  a  tooch  as  light  as  air, 

This  modest  plant  receding, 

Conveys  a  moral  to  the  fair, 

''WcU  worth  their  careful  heeding. 
For  O  !  what  charm  can  equal  thee, 
BeioY*d  of  all,  sweet  modesty  I 

Vhe  rudest  hand  this  plant  will  spare. 

And  deem  it  more  dcierying, 
iTban  all  the  gaudy  flowers  that  flare, 

And  seem  to  court  observing. 
'For  O I  what-  charm  can  eqnal  thee, 
'Baki?^  of  aU,  sweet  modesty  ! 


MORAL  WOM^^ 


No«4. 

Wliat  make's  the  monrs  Udt  beaoi 
More  fair  and  lovely  seem  ? 
A  heart  ihaCs  free  from  guile. 
Wiiat  makes  the  shades  of  night 
As  sveet  at  beams  of  light  I 
The  pure  heart's  cheerful  smite. 

Who  hears  the  thunder  roll 
With  calm  and  tranquil  soul  f 

The  heart  that  knows  no  guile. 

What  turns  pale  envj'b  ilatt 
Upon  its  own  false  heart? 
A  pure  and  cbeeiful  smile. 

Then  who  in  scenes  of  jo/ 
Wnuld  life's  quick  hours  employ  i 
Must  have  no  heart  of  guile ; 
So  oome  what  £»rtane  ma/, 
Her  looks  shall  still  be  ga/^ 
And  wear  a  cheerful  smile. 

No.  8. 

AVhat  can  wealth  or  what  can  beaut/. 

Ever  half  such  sweets  impart, 
A.8  the  dear  delights  of  duty, 

Yield  the  good  and  grateful  heart. 

Like  the  balm/  dew  of  morniagi 
Beaming  on  the  blushing  rose, 

Duty's  charm  the  heart  adorning^ 
Feeds  the  Ingiaat  health  it  owns. 

8e?er*d  from  that  source  of  pleasuie. 
Other  joys  are  quicjcly  spent ; 

Duty's  pure  unsullied  treasure^ 
Yields  for  e?er  true  content, 
n  % 
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Of  the  musical  construction  w«»  have  to  s:\y,  ihiit  the  melodies  are 
almost  throughout  sweet  and  attractive — the  fir&t  wc  thiak  a  little  too 
chromatic — the  second  (biif  the  aulhcr  of  ihtiDords)  is  as  pretty  as  it 
is  simple — the  third  is  pleasing — the  fourth  rises  still  higher,  and  is 
one  of  the  best — the  fifth  resembles  the  Irish  melodiesy  and  is  very 
good ;  in  a  word»  they  are  all  such  as  will  please  the  ear  and  cat ch 
the  attention.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  both  the  design 
and  the  execution  to  mothers  and  instructresics,  and  to  roasters  who 
estimate  the  first  impressions  youth  receives,  as  influencing  in  the  de- 
gree they  really  do,  Ihcsubscqucnl  intellectual  habits.  We  beg  to  say, 
however,  that  thouj^h  eminently  adapted  fur  yotmi^  pupils,  they  are 
no  ol)j(»cts  of  disdain  for  those  wiio  arc  more  a(lv:inccd,  and  we  may 
pcrliaps  suggest  thepropru  ty  f>i  carrvinir  foi  ward  the  same  notion 
into  a  series  that  may  rise  both  in  sentiment  and  execution.  Indeed 
in  some  of  these  songs  the  second  verses  arc  so  varied  as  to  convey 
the  elementary  principle  of  improving  melodies  by  ezpanalon  and 
ornament.  The  little  terzettos  added  at  the  close  of  some  of  them 
are  alto  well  fancied,  as  enabling  more  than  one  member  of  a  family 
to  take  part  We  can  indeed  speak  by  experiment  of  the  pleasuio  a 
frtker  derives  from  giving  and  assisting  in  the  musical  education  of 
a  family.  There  is  in  it  a  charm  none  can  know  but  those  who  have 
experienced  a  delight  which  increases  at  every  step  of  the  progression. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  by  recommending  these  publications  on  thb 
ground  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  their  general  merits,  and  we  hope  to 
seethe  same  hands  carry in«]r  the  principle  still  further;  for  though 
we  do  not  saj  tliut  all  songs  are  the  vehieles  of  dan^erou>  abMJciahoiis, 
we  must  be  fn  c  to  declare,  that  there  are  by  far  too  many  which 
ought  never  to  meet  the  eyes  of  yoiinc:  feinnles. 

The  songs  are  printed  singly,  and  of  course  with  titles  and  blank 
pages.  Might  not  the  tchok  collection  be  rendered  to  those  who  wish 
for  them,  at  a  third  of  the  price,  by  being  printed  with  one  title, 
without  waste  of  paper  ?  This  appears  to  tts  an  object  worth  atten- 
tion, as  the  work  is  addressed  to  those  wholly  who  require  a  nrceenioii 
of  songs.  Does  not  the  title  ^  Moral  Songs*'  also  carry  too  autteie 
a  notion? 
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A  Second  Spiet  of  Twhe  FmUashSf  or  Exerdsei  fir  the  Harpi 
composed  by  P,  Disi»  London*  For  the  Proprietor,  by  the  Rojal 
Harmonic  institution.  ' 

The  Harp  lias  been  in  all  ages  the  instrument  of  aristocracy,  for 
tliouirh  played  by  wanderers  in  early  days,  it  was  for  the  amusement 
of  Monarciis,  Princes,  Kiiigtits,  and  Dames  of  iiigli  degree,  and  the 
minstrel  had  place  and  privilege,  praise  and  rich  largesse.  At  the 
present  time  scarcely  any  thin?  in  art  declares  more  speakingly  the 
diffusion  of  opulence,  than  the  frequency  of  this  costly  prodoction  of 
music  and  mechanism.  Yet  there  are  few  of  our  readers  perhapi 
who  are  acqnaiated  with  the  degrees  by  which  its  present  perfedioa 
hts  been  attained^  and  as  Me.  Dist,  the  composer  of  the  work  at  the 
bead  of  the  artleley  is  the  ?ntentor  of  a  reeent  improfement,  wo  shall  ' 
take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  ooneise  narratiTO  of  tlie  later  pro> 
grcss  of  the  construction  of  the  harp,  and  of  combining  with  on^ 
relation  some  account  of  the  nature  of  his  contrivance. 

The  first  capital  moiiern  addition  to  these  instruments,  which  wc 
roust  now  Tfntnrc  to  call  anlient  harps,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
pedal,  %vhich  the  world  owos  to  a  Mr.  Simon,  a  native  of  Brussels. 
Its  date  is  about  80  years  back,  and  it  superseded  the  triple  harp^  or 
that  with  three  rows  of  strings,  which  had  been  in  use  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  Tlio  ])( dal  Iiarp  was  therefore  also  known  under 
the  denomination  of  the  French  harp,  and  was  commonly  imported 
firom  France  about  40  years  ago,  when  Ma.  Scbastian  EaAUii  first 
ttmlertook  to  remedy  its  very  obvious  defects.  -The  principal  of 
these,  as  Ma.  Piaaaa  EaAUD  remarks  in  his  beautiful  publication, 

The  Harp  m  its  present  improved  ttalt  compared  with  the  original 
pedid  harp"  is,  that  that  the  pedal  to  give  the  string  a  second  sound 
draws  it  out  of  the  vertica! perpendicular,  which  lateral  motion  greatly 
incrcubCh  Uie  ditiiciiliy  ol  ihc  execution,  and  (ends  to  the  siring 
out  of  tune.'*  Tluic  were  a  l.-,a  other  evils  ari>iii<^  out  of  imperfect 
mechanism  and  the  nKitei  i  ils  of  tlie  frame,  wlvicli  wonld  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  strings  of  the  size  now  employed. 

Ma.  JSnARu's  first  patent  was  granted  in  1794:.  He  changed  the 
entire  construction  of  the  mechanism,  first,  by  placing  it  exterior  to 
•ad  indapendent  of  the  wood,  and  secondly,  by  making  it  to  act 
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between  brasB  plates^  whick  thus  tenred  at  true  and  immoveable 
beariogs  for  the  difierent  centres,  and,  hj  being  aflized  to  the  neck 
of  tbe  laitpf  ^Te  it  additieoal  stieiigth. 

Bat  the  master  contrivance  appears  to  have  been  that  for  shorten- 
ing the  string,  and  thereby  producing  a  ciiaugc  of  a  semitone  in  its 
pitch.  This  contrivance  is  called  Ihe  forky  and  consists  of  two  short 
prongs  or  pins  projecting  fn>m  a  flat  circul  ir  disk  of  metal,  which 
is  mfide  moveable  upon  an  axis.  Jiclwtu n  these  pins  the  string  passes 
io  a  straight  line,  but  hy  the  motion  of  the  pedal  and  its  me- 
chanism, (a  system  of  levers  and  connecting  rods)  the  string  is 
elevalc(l  bj  theone  and  depressed  by  ibeotliery  and  is  thus  contracted 
In  its  length)  so  as  to  give  the  desired  semitone*  By  these  arrange* 
Mill  Mn.  EaAan  was  enabled  to  employ  stouter  strings^  which  baa 
greatly  nsprovedthe  general  tone.  This  was  called  the  aiogle-aotion 
barp,  but  still  tbe  instrument  though  perfect  in  its  mechanism  so  for 
Sb  it  went,  was  defootive  in  its  musical  requisites.  It  was  restricted 
as  to  modulation.  Mr.  I^rard  applied  himself  to  renicdy  the  evil, 
and  in  1821  he  coinijlotod  a  harp  ^^hicb  produced  upon  every  siring 
three  (listiiicl  bounds,  the  flat,  the  shar[>,  and  the  natural  of  each  dc- 
nomination  of  note,  and  this  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
strings,  or  their  place  under  the  hand.  The  purpose  was  however 
•fected  by  winding  up  the  string  on  a  pin,  in  which  Mb*  JSaann 
aaw  diaadvUntages  that  made  him  subsequently  seek  other  meaos^ 
which  he  found  in  Ihe  application  of  a  second  foric,  and  a  rrciproca- 
ting  movement*  Thus  ihe  string  undergoes  one  or  two  shortenii^ 
«l  the  pleasure  of  tiie  player,  by  means  of  the  forits,  which  are 
brought  iMo  action  by  the  pedal  and  its  connecting  mechanism. 
To  obtain  osie  shortening  it  is  /ixed  info  a  first  nolch  in  tlie  frame, 
to  obtain  another  into  a  second,  and  then  it  is  siiirercd  to  rem^iin  so 
long  as  the  semitone  is  reqnired.  This  movement  iins  certainly  the 
merit  of  great  simplicity,  considering  its  mechanical  opcraiion  and 
effects.  Five  pieces  only  arc  employed,  of  whicli  the  flat  plate  or 
disky  and  prongs  aie  two,  and  the  motion  distributed  from  one  axis 
Miy* 

Us*  Beaui  mode  some  other  airangements  respecting  the  base 
striogsi  which  by  abating  the  tension  upon  parte  rendered  Ihe  whole 
'tnOfspeiAct,  more  free  from  the  danger  of  distorting  the  frame,  and 

Oonsequcatly  more  likely  to  preserve  its  intonation.  He  also  im- 
proved the  mechanism  oi  the  pedal  by  a  oontrivaaoe  whkh  direct 
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it  to  the  notches  when  required,  facilitating  the  action  to  tUc  pejr- 
loraec.  Xim»  peciected,  the  double^Uoa  liarp  not  only  i^Qsaeaset. 
UrentjF- seven  scales  complete,  fifteen  major  and  twelve  miqor,  witjbi 
(he  advantage  of  an  nnfoMn  fingedngfor  tbemaUi  balalaojbha^ 
tkece  are  twentjr*one  sounds  in  each  odaTO ;  tlie  iotonation  tbeiieforQ 
of  the  ^sounds  is  ^mttoli  the  most  pedoct  of -all  instromeats  witb  luccid 
sounds. 

Mr.  Dizf  calls  fiii  invvntion  **  ike  Perpendicular  Harp.^^  The 
[principle  is  tliat  ilic  tensiou  ot  tht?  biriiii^s  acts  upon  a  centre, 
pai  allei  to  ihu  centre  of  tlic  coluuiu,  as  well  as  to  tbat  of  the  sonorous 
body.  He  has  arranged  bis  mecUanism  between  plates  of  iron  and 
brass,  which  are  at  sucii  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  strii^s  to  vibrato 
freely.  These  .plates  are  held  together  by  the  pins  whiqh  serjre  t|i 
tarn  the  siring.  The  stseagib  of  .these  metal  plates  as  muph  mone 
than  equal  to  the  pvessiire  Mpon  themy  and  the/iUe  tberefora^nqit 
Imblo  lo  the  common  dUtnrbaiiom  and  .eriM  ai^suig  ,firoi|i.liwi  ilf 
shape. 

'l;he«o(imtt  whidh  mists  in  supporting  the  mcchanisra,  takes  the 
pressure  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  therefore  has  no  tendency  to  if^ 
dine  fo  either  side.  The  strings  are  stated  (o  possess  a  fcccr  power  of 
v  ibration,  and  consequently  tlic  tone  is  prolonged.  They  are  more- 
4>ver  so  placed,  that  when  at  their  .utmost  ieosiaa  thc^XiStiU  pimecy^j^ 
stmight  line  and  make  no  angle. 

Mr.  Dizi  has  snbstituted  a  damper  pedal  for  the  swells  by  which 
means  the  sons  elouiie^  may  be  produced  without  the  common  action 
of  the  hand.  There  are  sevemls  implifications  in  the  mechanism^  and 
the  instrument  being  alike  on  both, sides,  is  more  uniform  in  its  ap- 
pearance. But  the  principal  excellence  we  conceive  to  be  tbat  which 
Mr.  Erard  speaks  of  as  a  desideratum,  namely,  that  the  string  is  not 
drawn  out  of  its  xerlical  perpendicular.  In  a  duct  between  Mr. 
BociisA  and  Ma.  Dizi,  at  one  of  the  concerts  last  year,  wc  certainly 
were  struck  witii  ll»e  superior  tone  of  Mr,  Dizi's  instrument;  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  harp  or  the  abilities 
of  the  performer,  we  could  not  possibly  determiiio.  Both  these  art- 
ists enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  reputation.  ' 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Dial's  Fantasias*  The  practice  of  tbese 
exercises  will  give  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  command  of  the  instniment, 
and  a  general  facility.  >Each  exeidse  is  of  one  construction,  that  is  to 
laji  one  consists  of  octaves  variously  employed,  another  of  triplets. 
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a  third  of  the  diiiercnt  modes  of  using  double  iiofcjt,  Sec.  &c.  By 
ibiB  means  the  same  passages^  when  occurring  in  other  pieces,  will  be 
foand  coiBparalivelj  easy,  by  one  who  has  acquired  them  in. these 
ftudies.  He  will  ha?e  gained  a  general  insight  into  difieient  styles^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  his  instrnnienty  and.of  the  means  of  em* 
ploying  those  powers*  Mb.  Dizi  has  also  attended  to  the  effects 
prodnced  by  the  different  touches  if  we  may  so  term  them.  For  in* 
stalice,  the  legato  is  variously  emplojed  at  Nos.  IS,  15, 17.  Foarteen 
is  an  exercise  upon  the  crescendo  Sc  diminuendo.  The  allegro  agitato 
is  vfcM  exemplified  in  two  ways,  at  10  nnd  24.  The  cantabile  at  21. 
Exercises  do  more  to  smooth  the  way  ul'  tlic  iacholar  tliaii  any  other 
mode  of  practice.  Nor  are  the  loftier  graces  of  expression  sacrificed 
to  execution.  Indeed  the  former  are  so  dependent  on  the  latter  that 
we  know  not  why  they  should  ever  be  divided.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  fine  expression  in  any  branch  of  the  art  without  a  |>erfcct  com* 
mand  of  (he  technical  means  the  instrument,  whatever  it  may  be, 
aflbrds.  M».  Dizi  has  blended  them  together  with  skill  and  judg^ 
meaty  nor  has  he  neglected  the  blandishments  of  grace  and  melody. 
We  may  point  out  Nos*  15, 19, 90,  and  SI,  as  paritcularly.ebfaat. 
The  sCndy  of  such  eieieises  will  ihenlbie  lay  foandatioos  on  which 
may  be  formed  a  firstprale  performer,  for  all  the  requisites  of  a  good 
style  are  attended  to,  and  Mb.  D.  has  marked  out  the  path  whiok 
will  ultiinately  bad  to  perfection.  - 
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Sc&kt  e  prtgktenh  Onm  Dh  ehe  regdUj  can  Vwioneelh  ObHgalOf  at 
nmg  with  the  gre&lett  «pplauit  by  Madame  CMaai  /  expres^jf  com' 
poted  for  her  by  Pio  CtaneheUmi.  London.  Mitchell. 

Scena  e  DueUOf  Che  f  ow  mia  dUanm^  as  sung  with  mtbmmded  applause 
by  Madame  CtUalani  and  Mr,  Sapfn^  at  the  New  Argyle  Pooms^ 
May  9^,  1829/  expressly  composed  Joi  them  by  Pio  Ciandiellim, 
Lorulom.  Mitchell. 

Camlwa  (Uid  Pohtcca^  Set  tu  solo  U  mio  tesoroy  zvith  Violin  Oblis^aln^ 
as  sttnt^  with  unbounded  ftppfm/st  by  Madame  CntaJani,  at  the  Balk 
Choral  Concerts^  \'6'i2 ;  expressly  composed  for  her  by  Pio  Ciaachet* 
tlni.    London.  Mitchell. 

Boemngs  DauglUersy  a  Cattzonet ;  the  Poetry  by  the  Reom  O*  Croiy  / 

•  set  to  MttsUt  with  an  Aecompanhnenit  for  <Ae  Piano  Forte  or  Hasrp^ 
by  Pio  Chmehettim.  London.  By  tlio  Royal  Hftrmonic  Insti- 
intion* 

We  bate  leoftad  these  tttW  at  lengthy  nalgie  the  nanteooi 
bounded  applaiiie/*  in  order  to  mark  the  oecwionf  that  gave  birth 
to  the  composition!.   Bat  we  do  not  Wstt  npon  Mr.  GiAironETTTirT 

the  bad  taste  and  worse  policy  of  the  commendatory  part — such  tms 
the  art  of  i)uhlisbing,  but  it  Is  now  quite  exploded,  for  no  one  pays 
the  sliglitcst  regard  to  sucii  pretensions.  Not  bat  thatin  this  instance 
the  fact  is  probably  quife  true. — Unbounded  applause,  it  is  most 
likely,  was  given  to  these  compositions,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons-^ 
they  deserved  it^  and  were  suog  by  Catalavi. 

In  our  last  notice  of  Mr.  CiANciieTTiNi*s  productions*  we  related 
that  he  had  accompanied  that  celebrated  singer^  during  her  mnaical 
tovrthrongh  England,  in  the  qnality  of  Condnctor  of  her  Concerts^ 
and  we  made  tome  obervations  upon  heratjle,  which  natorall/  anwe 
ont  of  works  written  to  display  her  peculiar  manner.  We  recur  to 
these  remarks  again  in  this  place,  because  they  exactly  apply  to  the 
compositions  before  us;  and  we  could  not  without  tautology  repeat, 
neither  could  wc  in  justice  pass  over  thcra.  But  these  songs  are  of 
a  liiij];cr  ciist  than  the  former,  and  do  far  greater  credit  to  Mr. Cr  a  w- 
CHETTiNi's  genius,  of  which  we  shall  note  some  decided  characfcr- 
istics.   The  first  of  them  we  consider  to  be  a  rich  and  ciegaat  fancy, 
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/illetl  with  images ;  he  has  too  a  tine  sensibility.  Unless  we  deceive 
ourscive&i  he  lias  studied  Haydm  and  Mozart,  and  the  einineat 
Jtalian  masten  of  the  micidle  age/ much— his  eiectWe  attractioo,  liis 
affinity,  to  nee  terms  borrowed  from  chemical  science,  is  towards 
melody,  and  melody  stomped  with  the  impiess  of  passion*  Tenderness 
prevails,  but  it  is  not  without  fire.  There  is  a  spirit  in  his  writing, 
which  demonstrates  that  his  studies  have  been  chiefly  addressed  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  that  his  notions  of  expression  lead  him  to 
lliat  britiinh  of  art.  His  style  too  is  Italian.  From  tlic  proofs  before 
us^  wc  must  say  he  is  improving  rapidly,  and  iias  indeed  attained  a 

♦ 

considerable  eievalion. 

The  Scena  e  Prcghiera  opens  witli  a  recitative  of  good  expres- 
sion, and  the  cantabile  which  succeeds  is  truly  beautiful.  The 
allegro  is  also  reoMtfkable  for  melody,  pnssion,  for  transition  of 
eflect  and  for  the  power  of  ornament  which  it  admits,  aa  well  as  the 
fancy  it  displays.  It  is  really  amongst  the  best  modem  songs  we 
have  seen.  The  Scena  e  Duetto  is  more  impassioned,  but  of  scarcely 
less  merit.  The  Cavatinaand  Polacca  have  some  sweet  passages, 
^  particularly  in  the  slow  part.  The  polacca  too  has  the  merit  of 
departing  completely  from  the  coiunion-pUicc  forms  writers  have 
hitherto  Ihuuglit  essential  to  its  character,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
suUiciciitly  preserved.  Perhaps  in  ^uch  passages  (di  bravura)  there 
is  not  much  mori'  expressiveness  tiian  in  solfegi,!,  except  that  they 
carry  an  airy  spirit,  and  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  Madame  Cata- 
lan i  to  invest  them,  however  difficult  it  may  appear^  with  exquisite 
tonderness.  Of  this  the  composer  was  well  aware,  and  to  his 
acquaintance  with  her  powers  we  refer  the  composition.  Though  we 
had  not  the  delight  of  bearing  BfADAif  s  Catalani  in  this  song,  so 
perfect  ttour  appiehension  of  her  manner,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  effect  she  gave. 

Last  comes  Mr.  Giaitchbttini's  English  Canzonet,  and  it  b  the 
workof  a  polished  Li^tc  aail  an  elegant  imagination.  Mr.  C.  chooses 
his  words  witli  a  truly  classical  discrimiiHiiiuii — no  mean  trait  of 
judgment — and  this  is  delicate  poetry,  (in  the  sense  that  Prospero 
applies  the  same  epitiiet  to  Arid  bi&  "  £ae  spirit,'*)  very  gracefujij 
set*  The  arpeggios  of  the  accompaniment  drop  in  at  intervals,  and 
adorn  the  sweet  vocal  air  so  daintily,  that  we  scarcely  know  which 
pleases  us  the  most.  Together  they  make  a  cannmet,  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  ft  Tcry  superior  order. 
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From  tb€se  pniscs  (!ie  reader  will  discover  tliat  we  Chink  highly 
not  onlj  of  these  particular  productions,  but  of  Mr.  Ci  AKcaETTiN  i^s 
powers  generallj.  Hit  slow  movements  possess  greater  sweetness 
and  greater  eipression  than  the  more  rapid,  which  probably  will  be 
thought  to  enhance  the  composer^s  merit.    Some  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  circumstance,  (hat  the  airs  were  made  lor 
bO  eminent  a  singer,  wliicli  places  limits  at  the  same  time  thai  it  con- 
fers advantages  upon  the  composers  powers.    We  certainly  do 
estimate  tliem  higlilj.    He  has  strong  sensibility — a  fine  fancy,  and 
A  fervour  of  expression  from  which  good  things  have  procoeded^ 
and  from  which  great  things  we  hope  will  proceed. 


Let  the  shrill  Trumpet's  warlike  voice;  bty  W.  II.  CuUa\  London. 
For  the  Author,  by  Clementi  &  Co.  Preston  &  Co.  and  Cbap« 
poll  &  Co. 

Thoughts  of  Home  f  hif       JJ*  Cutler.  London.  Paine  &  ilopkins. 
O  Lme  ii  like  the  Beamf  by  C.  M.  Sola.  London.  ChappeU  Sc  Co. 
CoiuUmejf;  by  George  Vincent  Duval^  Esq.    London.  Power. 
Mark  Ike  utd  Rate  ;  by  PhUip  Kmtptom  London.  C/happell  ^  Co. 

and  Gould  uig  &  Co* 
7%oir  miihe gjdeSett  Youih  aUve;  by  G.  Kudlmark*  London.  Goal- 

ding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 
Ode  to  Solitude,-  by  Samuel  Wehbe,    London.    Ciiappell  and  Co. 

The  first  of  our  articles  is  a  part  of  the  exercise  performed  for  the  • 
authoi's  liacheloi'.H  degree  at  Oxford.  It  lia  a  base  rccilalive  aiul  air 
in  score,  written  upon  the  model  of  Handel's  songs  of  a  similar 
description,  and  is  iti  a  sound  oratorio  style.  The  second  is  aho  a 
recitative  and  air  by  the  same  hand,  with  a  flute  accompaniment, 
and  is  an  agreeable  l^allad — but  without  anj  remarkable  cliaracter- 
isticSf  except  that  it  rises  much  above  the  general  level.  Mr.  Sola's 
tmnscends  its  piedeoessors  in  point  of  grace  and  a  livelier  accompa* 
niment*  Mr.  Dotal  has  also  produced  an  elegant  melody^  and  has 
set  the  last  verse  in  two  parts*  This  cansonet  confirms  the  opinion 
we  ba^ebefon  gifen^  thai  in  this  species  of  composition  the  amateur 
aow-a-daji  frequently  equals,  if  he  does  not  exceed,  the  professor. 
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.  Mr.  Kir  APTOR^s  is  also  »  recitative  and  air,  a  good  way  indeed 
bdow  hit  **  There  he  none  of  heauifs  dcmghurtf^'^^i  still  an  agree- 
able cuinposHion. 

Mr.  KiALLMARK  Iios  been  successful  in  giving  the  natural  ex- 
pression Mrs.  Opie's  words  require,  and  has  decorated  the  simple 
sweetness  of  his  melody  by  a  figurate  accom(Miniraent,  which 
Iieightens  the  geneial  e£fect. 

Mr.  Webbers  composition  we  esteem  the  soundest  and  in  the 
higlMt  TdB.  It  will  feed  the  disposition  that  loves  the  subject^ 
soUtade* 


Farewell  to  Scenes  <o  nic  still  dear,-  Ot/  George  A.  Mazzonij  Esq. 

Amaltur.    Loitd  on.  Walker. 
Tis  said  Young  T.mr  seeks  MjfrUe  Bowers;  bj/  G,A*  Mazzom^  Esq. 

London.  Falkncr. 
When IMterty first i      H.  TopUjf.   London.    Clcmenti  and  Co. 
Mmyf  or  Farewell  to  Norihsnaeen/  hy  Rkhards.  London. 

Blackman. 

When  fin^  I  behdd  thee;  by  O,  Donee*  London.  Chsppell  Sc  Go. 
Sweet  PhUomdi      John  Parrj/,  London.  Mae  and  Hopkins. 
Oh  pily  a  poarSoihr  Bot/ ;  bi/  E*  SoSt*  London.  For  the  Author, 
by  dementi  and  Co. 

I 

<*Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found,**  says  Albxakobr 
Pops  translating  Homer,  and  the  modern  Reviewer  may  say  the 
same  of  ballads.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  seek  specific  distinctions.— 
We  enumerate  such  as  M?em  to  have  any  chums  to  notice— iksf,  in 
order  to  allow  the  authors  a  place  in  tiie  public  view,  and  secondly 
to  give  the  public  a  faint  and  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  numberless 
claims  to  their  patronage.  What  puseles  us  is^  why  the  composers 
take  the  risk  of  printing  such  songs;  for  cheap  as  is  the  engraving 
of  platesy  and  paper^  still  we  cannot  conceive  that  profit  can  attach 
to  the  millions  that  swarm  forth.  We  cannot  deny  to  any  of  them 
the  ohatader  of  pleasbg  songs ;  bat  when  we  recollect  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  preceded 
themi  precisely  of  the  same  estimation}  aiid  indeed  containing  the 
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very  same  phrases  difForeritly  combined,  we  can  only  be  struck  ^s\[h 
the  lave  of  action  and  the  affection  for  ^vliat  is  our  own,  and  tlie 
Ciftving  after  noveltyi  be  it  only  in  tlie  name,  that  must  operate  upoa 
.  the  writeiB  and  the  pablio,  for  such  alone  can  be  (he  motives  to  pro« 
dsetimi  and  to  porehaae.  We  are  however  quite  williog  to  give 
every  man  hia  fair  ehanoe— but  leaUy  onr  stock  of  epithets  has  long 
been  exkauted,  and  therefore  we  can  only  bestow  a  general  descrip* 
tion  npon  such  things,  and  say  these  are  as  good  as  the  usual  mn  of 
bsllids. 


Chma  MSUmtf  perfbrmed  at  ike  Chunk  of  La  Madakne^  ai  Xoueiit 
wUk  aUHiUmai  Parts;  compatedaad  arrmged for  ike  Piano  FortCf 
tM  a  FUiU  Jkcompamment  i  G*  Ku^mark.  London*  Ohwp' 
pelt  and  Co. 

Second  Diverttmento  for  ike  Piano  Fortes  composed  and  partly  «r- 

rangtd  Ji  oiJi  Xaderman  ;  by  G.  Kiallmark,    London.  Gouldiiig, 

D*Almaine,  Potter  and  Co.  Chappcll  and  Co. 
27ic  favourite  Scotch  Air,  Kenviures  Awa  /  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for 

the  Piano  Foricy  with  an  Introductions  composed  bif  G,KiaUmark* 

London.    Ghappeii and  Go. 

Onfe  d  fAmoury^  fmourUe  French  Air ;  arranged  mth  Variations 

for  ike  Piam  Forte;  hi/  J.  JV,  Holder^  Mas,  Bac.  0am.  Op.  66. 

London.  Gonlding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co.  • 
A  Second  Frenek  Ak^  (ky  J.  J.  Rausseaii)f  wUk  Variaihns  for  ike 

Piano  Forte;  composed  hy  J.  JnQff  Mm,  Doc  London.  Gotdd- 

ing,  D*Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 
31 1/  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground^  with  Variations  finr  the  Piam  Forte 

and  I  lute  Accompaniment;  composed  by  John  Pur  ids,  London. 

Hodsoll. 

No.  3.  Parlant  pour  h  St/rie^  a  popular  French  Air^  (trranged  with 
Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  bjf  S.  F.  Eimbaidt.  London. 
Hodsoll. 

Rousseau's  ComolaHon^  aftnostrite  Air,  arranged  teitk  Variations  for 
ike  Piano  Forte ;     Augustus  Meoes*  London.  ChappeliandCo. 

The  set  of  lessons  we  have  here  selected  me  of  a  light  and  easy 
description^  and  of  that  land  most  genentOy  sooght  and  approved 
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hj  the  million  of  plajera  and  bearers.  Mr.  Kiallmabk  htu 
produced  many  compotitioni  of  merit,  and  the  three  pieces  named 
ahove  ace  eqaal  to  hli  other  wot ka.  The  Chant  Militaire  it  a  timple 
aubjecty  and  gains  considerable  inteiest  from  the  parts  added  bj  him. 
The  Ante  part  is  sufficientlj  difficnlt  without  being  placed  beyond 
ordinary  attainments.  Indeed  we  believe  the  general  cbarecterlstip 
of  this  coraposer*t  writings  is  utility.  The  first  movement  of  the 
diyertimenlo  is  extreracly  elegant,  and  the  yariauons  aniinafed  and 
agreeable,  while  those  who  have  a  taste  fur  Scotch  Airs  will  be 
gratified  bj  the  rondo. 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  respect  for  Mr.  Mevks's 
talents,  and  his  variations  on  an  elegant  air  by  Rousskau,  entitled, 
XjCs  comolaiions  des  miseres  dc  ma  viCf  if  not  equal  to  the  heU  of  his 
earlier  productions,  is  nevertheless  very  meritorious. 

Mb«  Hoi.der's  variations  on  C^e  i  Tamonr,  a  French  Air  in  the 
Talse  style,  are  perhaps  rather  common  place ;  but  we  are  aware 
that  it  u  difllcult  to  confer  originality  on  passages  necessarily  con- 
fined by  their  adaptation  to  limited  powers.  These  remarks  apply 
with  equal  justice  to  Da.  Jay*s  piece,  but  both  lessons  will  advance 
while  Uiey  amuse  the  student. 

Mr.Purris's  composition  is  spirited  and  brillhint,  and  as  a  duet 
for  flute  and  piano  forte  has  much  effect.  Mr.  Rimbault's  varia- 
tions  on  Partant  pour  la  Sj/rie  is  a  short  easy  lesson,  with  qualities 
that  will  recommend  it  to  young  players. 


'  per  pheere  aUa  ^nora* 
Ocehi  nod. 

JDi  piacer  nd  hdlta  ii  cor;  arranged  for  the  FUtte  and  Piana  Forte^ 
by  C.  M*  SoUu  All  published  by  Glementi  and  Co* 

The  favourite  March  and  Chorus  in  Pietro  L'Eremita,  arranged  for 
the  Piano  Forte f  with  an  accompamment  for  the  Flute  ;  by  T.  Latour. 
The  satne  arranged  as  a  Duel  for  Ike  Fia/io  FurLc,  All  by  Ciiappcll 
and  Co. 

The  favourite  Airs  in  the  Opera  of  La  Gazza  Ladra,  arranged  for 
the  JJarp,  with  an  accompauimenf  for  the  FlliUf  ad*  bjf  N»  €• 
Bochsa,  London.   Chappell  auU  Co. 
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A  first  and  second  Dramatic  Divertimento^  from  favourite  Airs  by 

Rossini,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  D.  Brugmcr.  London. 

Chnppell  and  Co. 
Fottr  fiseourUe  AirSf  soteeted  from  Rossm's  Opera  of  Toroaldo  e 

DoraSskOf  arranged for  two  perfarmenon  the  Piano  Forte  i  bjf  W> 

WattsM   London.   Birchall  and  Go. 
Overture  to  the  Opera  of  Idt  Donna  del  Lago,  composed  by  Rossini, 

and  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  hi/  T«  Latour.  London.  Chap* 

pell  and  Co. 

Rossini  s  celebrated  Overture  to  11  Turco  in  Jtaliuj  arrancred  for 
the  Piano  Forte,  tailh  accompaniments  for  a  Fiule,  Violin,  and  Vio' 
hncelloy  ad.  lib,  by  S.  I'\  Rimbault,    London.  Uodsoll. 

The  celebrated  Overture  to  Claudia  and  Elisa,  arranged  for  the  Piano 
Forte  and FtuteConeertantei  by  CM*  Sola,.  London.  Goaldiog, 
D'Almaine^  PoUer,  and  Co. 

l\Ddoe  select  Overtures  of  Beetkosenf  Ckmibimt  Qbtekf  Mozart^ 
4v.  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte^  with  accompamme/Us  of  VioHOf 
Flute,  and  Vudoncdh;  b^J»N.  HummelU  London.  Booiej 
and  Go. 

ArrangeraeiUb  ufupcras,  overtures,  t>cc.  for  the  piano  forte  and 
other  instruments,  form  no  inconsulerriblo  p.irt  of  tlie  new  publica- 
tions.   They  have  become  mucii  souglit  after,  and  fashionable  from 
manjr  causes.    In  the  first  place  wc  are  glad  to  renew  the  pleasure 
experienced  at  operas  and  concerts  by  playing  over  the  pieces  tUat 
have  caused  as  ao  mncU  delight.    This  is  most  easily  done  by  means 
of  such  pieces  as  those  named  abore^  for  whole  operas  are  sel- 
dom published  in  England,  and  indeed  if  they  were  would  be  of 
little  ase  to  the  mere  Instrumental  performer.   Arrangements  are  of 
more  service  to  those  who  seldom  or  never  visit  the  metropolis,  as 
they  give  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
formances of  the  day,  and  without  such  a  means  of  information 
many  country  amateurs  and  even  professors  would  remain  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  opera.s  of  Rossini,  and  we  may  say  even  of  those 
of  MoZAiiT  himself.   Another  recommendation  to  these  arrange- 
ments is,  tliat  they  arc  usually  adapted  with  easy  aocoropaniments, 
and  thus  afford  the  materials  for  a  very  interesting  concert  de 
iamille.  None  of  the  parts  are  ever  very  difficalty  and  they  theie- 
fore  fiiU  within  the  oommand  of  most  performen.  It  is  father  sin- 
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gular  tiial  out  of  Uiirtceii  pieces,  ekveu  are  tlie  compoiitioiis  of 
HossiNi. 

Tlic  three  airs  arranged  by  Mr.  Sola,  aiid  wIhcIj  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  arc  rather  ciitlicuit,  s^o  far  as  regards  the  flute. 
Tbej  afford  very  good  practice  for  that  instrument,  but  the  student 
will  find  tUein  well  woilh  ih&  liouhle  they  will  coel  in  lite  at* 
taioment. 

The  maicli  and  chorus  from  Fieiro  L*EremUa  is  an  extfemelj  ia* 
teretting  eubjecU  Mr*  Latour  bai  arranged  H  in  two  wayty  aa  a 
duel  for  piano  and  Ante)  and  for  two  performen  on  tbe  piano  fiiite. 
Both  adaptations  eqiialljr  dcwr?e  attentaon. 

Mr.  BooBSA  has  chosen  some  of  the  most  favonrito  ain  in  La 
Gazza  Ladra^  which  he  has  arranged  with  ^reat  taste  for  the  harp 
and  flute.  It  contains  amongst  others,  Di  Piacer*^  Ebben  per 
mid  memoriay**  and  some  of  the  most  t  ivourite  cliorusses. 
Mr.  BaiJGUiBB*8  dircrtimentos  consist  of  Ecco  ridvuie  il  dehy  and 
^itti  Zitti  from  II  Barhicre  di  Stvi^lia,  (lie  second  number,  of  Tu  che 
i  miseri  and  Piit  dolce  e  piadde  from  Xancredi.  They  are  arranged 
as  easy  lessons. 

The  next  upon  our  list  is  a  selection  from  an  opera  of  Rossini's, 
never  performed  in  England.  The  airs  are  extremely  dc^^t  and 
beautUhl,  they  are  arranged  with  great  taste  and  ability,  and  form  a 
tery  graceful  and  spirited  dnet* 

The  ofertnre  to  La  donna  dd  Logo  is  simple  and  melodious,  but 
has  too  mnch  samenem  and  repetition.  The 'constant  recurrence  of 
the  echoes  is,  we  imagine,  to  represent  their  effect  in  a  mountainous 
country. 

Tlie  overture  to  //  I'urco  in  Jia/ia  is  full  of  RossivTs  usual  spirit 
and  animation.  It  may  be  purchased  wiLli  or  wiliiout  tiie  accompa- 
niments, anil  these  arc  easy  of  execution. 

The  overture  to  Claudio  c  Elisa  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  study  to  flute  players ;  and  the  piano  forte  part  i»  sutfi* 
ciently  difficult  to  give  it  interest. 

The  orertures  by  foreign  composers  is  a  very  Taluable  publication. 
The  tint  number  is  Prometheus,  which  has  been  very  fteqoently 
performed  in  public,  and  is  a  fafonrite.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
played  with  or  without  the  accompaniments. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  JOilN  WOUGAN,  MUS.D. 


Vnlt  rnnny  «  f«in,  of  purest  nj  terrne, 

Thp  ilr^ik  ttnfflthfun'd  cnvrs  of  nrrnnbrar; 
jFall  uuny  .1  tiuw'r  i«  born  to  blasti  untren, 
Ad<I  WMle  it!  •wcetMM  od  the  desert  »ir.  Giur. 


It  is  not  oAeil  fbat  the  lines  prefixed  to  tb is  essay,  become  appli* 
cnh\c  to  my  one  that  lias  flourished  in  the  glare  of  publicity^  like 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  *,  who  presents  us  with  a  curious  and 
instructive  solecism  in  the  fale  of  eminciice.  Talents  admired  atid 
neglected,  popular  and  unknown,  venerated  and  unpatronizcd,  elicit 
a  renarkame  paradox,  which  however  may  be  traced  to  a  source 
neither  unaccountable  nor  uncommon  :  for  while  genius  and  science, 
industry  and  integrity,  effected  every  thing  (li;it  such  irresistible 
powers  can  cftecf  ;  a  sublime  enthusiamn,  a  recondite  and  indefati- 
gable course  of  practice,  and  a  <o(al  unacquaintetlncss  wiih  worldly 
tactics,  damped  the  success  of  invincible  perseverance ;  and  ultimately 
oonstffned  transeendant  merit  to  oblivion,  amid  the  successive  cor- 
roscations  of  meteors,  that  purblind  partiality  hailed  as  fixed  and 
inimitable  stars.  But  these  fixed  Inmin'Tries — -we  allnde  to  roiTi]io- 
sitions,  not  composers — have  di'^nTii  rarrd  ;  and  thcic  inimitable 
notes  have  been  confounded  wiiii  succcsstul  imitations:  whereas  the 
bulk  of  Dr.  Wokoan's  compositions  are  neglected  manuscripts^ 
enriched  with  science,  and  ilUimined  with  genius. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Worgan  was  a  surveyor,  and  we  believe  a 
Wclchmant  or  at  fra-t  of  Cimibrian  extraction.  There  is  a  tenement 
in  Monmouthshire  c.tlled  Treworgan  Farm  ;  and  imagination  may, 
with  little  ctibrt,  trace  the  line  that  ascended  from  the  subject  of  these 
memoin,  to  those  bards  who  re-animated  the  gasping  liberties  of 
their  coontmnen ;  and  roused  tlie  sanguinary  Tengeanoe  of  the 

rathless**  EowARO.  But  we  must  quit  the^ie  poetic  visions  for 
humble  prose,  and  onpretendinfr  matter  of  fact. 

The  parentage  of  John  Wougan,  in  common  with  that  of  most 
builders  of  a  name,  is  involved  in  impenetrable  and  inconsequential 
obscurity.  Hie  fiuber,  the  unheeded  slave  of  his  oflspring,  sunk 
unobserved  to  the  ffrmve.  The  family  records,  even  of  deathless 
names,  may  generally  be  limited  to  a  few  lines.  The  father  to  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  left  six  children,  James,  Mary,  Charles, 
Hannah,  John,  and  Elizabeth,*  slenderly  provided  for,  and  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  musical  abiliticsof  James,  who  could  do  little  more 
for  his  brotheti  and  nifen  tiuui  ioitnict  thmn  in  hb  own  art*  James 


*  The  or<lcr  of  their  births  it  not  exactly  known. 
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was  tlie  orf^nist  at  Aldeale,  and  St*  Dunstan*s  in  the  East :  when 

!  'led,  John  succecdedliini  at  Aldgate,  and  Mary  at  St.  Diin«;(aij's. 
At  this  cliurcl)  Mary's  playing  soon  won  her  the  heart  and  hand  ot  a 
thriving  tradesman.  Charles  went  to  Jamaica,  and  settled  tlierc  in 
trade;  he  was  also  organist  at  Port  Koyal.  Hannah  married  a  Mr. 
Clarkson,  in  the  silk  btibiness.  Of  Elizabeth  there  is  no  certain 
account;  but  it  is  tbooght  tliat  she  married  and  went  to  Jamaica; 
and  John,  the  snbject  of  these  memoirs,  lived  with  his  brother 
James,  nnder  wliom  he  was  initiated  in  tl»e  bliiil  v  of  mnsic. 

The  dawn  of  <,^enius  is  commonly  either  remarkably  brilliant,  or 
obscured  by  mists  that  deceive  the  vigilance  of  tuition.    The  mental 
character  of  John  Worgan  was  of  the  latter  cast ;  working  its  own 
VFay,  and  apparently  imperyious  to  the  access  of  regular  instruction. 
The  fricntlly  brother  was  disheartened,  and  almost  hopeless,  parti* 
cnlarly  when  he  found  the  car  of  his  pupil  seemingly  so  defective  as 
to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  that  important  branch  of  n\nsical 
practice  culled  Tijne.    One  (lay,  when  the  brothers  were  sitting  at 
dinner, after  a  morning  to  all  appearance  lobt  in  fruitless  toil,  John 
suddenly  paraphrased  unwittingly  the  exclamation  of  Arouimbdbs, 
I  have  it,  cries  the  pupil.*'  liave  what  ?  said  James.   The  Time^ 
replied  the  other.    I  am  glad  of  it»  rejoined  the  master ;  but  coraci 
let  us  sec  wliat  you  liave.    They  went  immediately  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  John  surprised  and  gratified  his  i)rotlier  will)  a  praedea! 
proof  of  his  acquisition.    From  that  moment  tiie  mental  donds  of 
tlie  cldve  began  to  disperse,  and  it  is  reporteil  that  eventually  James 
did  not  behold  the  rapid  advances  of  his  brother  without  envy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  John  always  acknowledged  gratefully  the  debt  of  a 
substantial  ground-work  to  his  brother  ;  who  was  indeed,  both  prac- 
tically and  theoretirally,  what  is  termed  significantly  a  sound  musi- 
cian :  but  the  transcendancy  of  the  younger  brother  was  irresistible; 
and  James,  who  then  played  tiie  organ  at  V  auxhuil  Gardens,  resigned 
it  to  his  brother  about  the  year  1751.*  James  died  in  the^ear  175d| 
and  in  the  same  year  John  supplied  his  place  as  organist  at  Ald« 
gate.f    About  this  time  his  talents,  in  composition,  and  execution  on 
the  organ,  began  to  attract  that  popularity  so  essential  to  the  profit- 
able success  of  every  kimi  of  talent,    iiut  the  subject  of  this  essay 
was  not  a  man  to  be  contentcil  with  the    popularis  aura,  ^  which  he 
courted  merely  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  fortune,  and  afterwards 
readily  resigned  it  to  the  little  eagerness  of  less  ambitious  competitors, 
lie  was  indeed    a  mighty  geniusi  borii  to  grapple  with  whole  libra- 
ries" of  musical  classics — to  sport  with  j)ractical  dilliculties,  and  to 
explore  the  intellectual  depths  of  an  art  yet  unfathomedy  and  pcr- 
iiaps  unfathomable. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  mind  could  be  satisfied  with 
ordinary  attainments.  He  got  from  old  Ros  binge  a  v  b  all  that  such 


*  Dr.  Buunc.y  secDis  to  intimate  tliatMu.  Joun  Wougan  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Gladwin  :  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

+  Mil.  JuuN  WoROANtook  his  musical  degrees  atSt  John's  College^  Cam- 
bridge; bUBachekir'shi  the  year  1784;  aad his  Doctor's  in  1775. 
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an  eccentric  cnthusinst  could  ^ivc,  and  from  Iiim  imbibcifl  a  reverence 
for  the  nrrnius  of  UouBNico  ScAni.ATTi,  who  transmit  led  liim  the 
compositions,  of  which,  accordingly,  he  wns  afferwards  tfie  editor. — 
But  Palest  ill  2^  A  was  the  god  of  his  youthful  idolatry,  (o  theniemorv 
ofwhoiDf  he  once,  at  a  convivial  meeting,  poured  a  Itbatkia  on  hu 
bare  knee — a  jouthful  freak  that  in  Dngland  is  a  subject  for  ridicule; 
not  so  in  Italy.   "  When,"  says  Da.  fiuRNEv,  *H)e  became  qc* 
quninted  with  Geminiani,  he  swore  by  no  other  <!ivinily      and  the 
profession  credited  him  for  an  exclusive  attachment  to  Havdf.t.. — 
iiul  iUi^  were  bulii  partial  and  erroneous  representations  of  a  iniiid, 
that  to  have  been  understood,  ninst  have  been  carefully  and  con- 
stantly studied*  Another  light  vioM  have  shewn  him  the  votary  of 
l^Low;  another  of  PuAOBLL  ;  another  of  A R n  c ;  of  the  Italian  - 
scTiool,  or  of  the  German.    All  however  who  knew  Iiim,  lillo.v  that 
lie  had  an  original  vein,  "quite  his  own, "as  Da.BuRNUV  phrases  it, 
>vhusc  account  of  him  however  is  too  brief  and  meagre  to  leave  an  ade- 
quate impression  on  those  who  knew  him  not:  buthietory  epitotniiseii 
what  biography  details,  and  in  goneralisation  individual  character 
is  lost.    The  musical  world  will  not  be  much  edified  by  being  told 
that  Dr.  Worgan  was  a  Icarnod  fuguist,  and  in  a  style  quite  his 
Dwn.    We  hope  to  illustrate  his  musical  character  in  a  way  some- 
what more  inlcrestinj^  (o  aspiring  talent,    it  is  not  however  meant 
to  be  insinuated  liiut  Da.  BuaNi^v  wus  nut  sufUcientiy  attentive  to 
the  memory  of  Da*  Worgan,  whom  he  always  mentions  respect- 
fully, liberally,  and  justly  ;  but  the  historian  often  builds  on  the 
baseless  fabric**  of  aerial  rumour;  and  in  so  doing,  not  unfrequently 
atlopts  1  lie  common-place  expressions  of  popular  opinion.  Never- 
theh_''S        hi.slorics  of  Hawkins  htiiI  Buiiney  are 'vin'''ui;irl v  curi- 
ous, KitcTesting,  and  vaiuabie;  and  the  favourable  testimony  oi'Dr.ii. 
is  not  to  be  slighted.   We  therefore  produce  it  here  collectively,  as 
it  applies  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Bumeys  JJistor^  of  Music, 

EXTRACT  I. 

Speaking  of  MAapoRG*s  treatise  called  the  MuMcal  Critic  on  the 
Sjiree,  the  Doctor  says—'*  The  historical  part  however  is  scanty 
and  inaccurate,  <S.c.  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  hnvo  heard  of  onr 
great  organists,  ftosLiNo iia v i;,  iM a(; m  s,  Kft.vv  av,  or  Worgan, 
who  io  1756  wasau  excellent  exteuii)oru  fuguist.  ' —  \  oi.  4,  p.d87. 

EXTRACT  U. 

"About  this  time  Mr.  John  Worgan,  since  Dr.  Wouc.  an,  s;:c« 
ceeded  Mr.  Gladwin  in  playing  the  organ  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
lie  then  studied  the  harmonies  and  modulation  of  Pat,estuina  and 
organ  tiiguesof  Handel;  and  with  an  cxlompoie  prelude  alia  !*a- 
lestrina,  and  ouc  of  these  fugues,  he  Lu>cd  every  night  to  prclaec  a 
concerto  of  Handel.  By  constant  practice  he  became  a  very  mas- 
terly and  learned  fuguist  on  the  orgai),  and  as  a  concerto  player,, 
a  rival  of  Stanley.  He  was  first  taught  by  his  brother,  and  after- 
wards by  lios6iM«RAV£s  till  getting  acquainted  with  Gemimiani, 
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lie  swore  hy  no  other  divinity.  His  organ  playiug,  though  niorr  lu 
the  &ly\v  ot  Hanokl  than  at  iiny  other  school,  is  indeed  learned  and 
masterly,  in  a  way  quite  his  own.  In  bis  yoath  he  was  impressed 
with  a  leverenoefor  Oombnico  Scaklatti,  by  oldRoBBiiioKATB'B 
Bccount  of  his  wonderful  performance  on  Ihe  harpsichord,  as  well  as 
by  his  lessons,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  i^rcat  collector  of  his 
pieces,  some  of  which  he  had  been  honoured  Avith  from  Madrid  by 
theautlior  himself.  He  was  the  editor  oi' twelve  at  one  time  and  six 
at  another,  Lhul  are  admirable,  liiou^h  few  have  now  peiacverance 
tufficieiit  to  vanquish  their  peculiar  diflicnlUes  of  exacution.  Da* 
IVoBOAV  has  composed  innumerable  songs  and  concertos  for  Yaax* 
hall,  and  several  oratorios  in  which  the  chorussea  are  learned  and 
iBBSterly.'*^yol«  4^  p«  (>6d.  , 

EXTRACT  III. 

Here  (at  Vauzhall  Gardens)  Mr.  Woroah  not  only  placed  tlia 
organ  in  an  Improving  m  uiner  for  many  years^  but  exercised  his 
genius  in  composition." — Vol.  4,  p.  GG8. 

As  Da.  WouGAN  certainly  was  a  learned  and  original  fttjOfiiisf, 
we  will  proceed  in  the  endeavour  lo  give  the  reader  ioine  distinct 
conception  of  his  proficiency  on  liie  or^an.  This  he  resolved  to 
Attain  at  an  early  age  ;  and  efiectuated  bis  resolution  by  lonjs^,  con- 
itanti  and  diurnal  practice;  of  which  the  effects  are  not  yet  quite 
forgotten;  but  occur  to  the  remembrance  of  a  few  veterans,  as  the 
beams  of  evening  glow  on  mountain  summiCsi  partially  iUomining 
the  snows  of  longevity. 

The  subject  of  tliese  memoirs  had  not  lontj  placed  the  organ  at 
Vauxball,  before  Tyers,  the  proprietor  of  the  gardens,  became 
sensible  of  his  value.  His  ballads  charmed  the  many,  and  his  per- 
formance the  few;  but  the  satisfaction  he  gave  he  did  not  receive* 
He  had  heard  Handel,  and  emulous  of  tliat  great  performer's  extra- 
ordinary powers,  longed  lo  appmncli  liini  and  eye  liis  fin«^crin£r. — 
Accordingly,  through  the  medium  oi  Lowe  tlie  singer,  lie  obtained 
permission  to  sit  by  tlie  matchless  organist  wiicn  he  placed  Jii:.  con- 
certos at  the  oratorios.  Mr.  Woroah  shall  come,*'  said  Haw- 
BBii;  "  he  plays- my  music  very  well  at  Vauxhali/'  The  young 
aspirant  having  lighted  his  torcn  at  the  Handelian  flames  it  bland 
throughout  his  life.  Handel  soon  perceived  his  merit,  and  encou- 
raging the  young  enthusiast  by  generous  commendation,  in  kindling 
a  congenial  ilame,  periiaps  received  tlie  highest  gratification  a  sub- 
lime genius  can  enjoy.  The  youUi  fixed  bis  inquisitive  eye  on  the 
mighty  masterV  fingers,  and  immediately  established  himself  in  his 
immortal  school;  but  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Hahpet/s 
performance,  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  words  to  express  T>  !!at 
he  thought  of  it.  When  this  >vas  related  to  Battisiii tliat 
may  be,"  replied  the  latter,  "but  in  my  opinion  Woroav  was  the 
greater  performer  of  the  two."  Of  his  ballads  too  Battisuill 
lemarked,  that  the  meanest  of  them  shewed  the  master-— him  that 
oonld  do  great  things  whenever  he  chose  it.  And  here  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  compositions,  which  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown ;  for  his  published  works  are  to  his 
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anfraUisbed,  in  merit  and  nimliery  a8  tfa«  ^ytotMetuitrt  fairMeth 
mn  wA  Richard  the  Sfcofuf  are  to  the  rest  of  Sh  a  rbspbar*s  works : 

a  mmi  extraordinary  fafp,  but  authenticated  by  the  resistle*:s  fvi- 
dence  of  dormant  manuscripts,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  )  ully 
in  the  sequel  of  these  memoirs;  but  at  present  we  limit  our  remarks 
to  the  Doctor's  published  composi lions.  These  indeed  are  easily 
told.  Tbe^  cottsiBt  €**  Yaulmll Songs;  This  is  PIsBsnfe's  golden 
leign,  a  trio  with  accompanimeAts,  performed  at  the  Gardens ;  a 
Thanksi^iving'  Anf  hem  ;  Sonatas  ;  nnd  Pieces  for  the  Harpsichord  ;  a 
Concerto  for  the  Harpsicliorr! ;  and  the  sonixs  in  the  Oratorio  of 
Hannah. — Of  these  we  shall  now  treat  in  the  order  here  givea  to 
their  titles. 

ill  oorroiwiratlow  of  Battiskill's  encoraiim,  it  nay  be  remarked 

of  the  YauzhallSongSy  that  they  are  totally  dii^similar  to  the  froth 
which  the  fermentation  of  the  com  petition  for  Vanxhall  notoriety  has 
since  produced  ;  and  were  onr  national  taste  for  music  generally  in- 
tellectoal,  (he  neglect  of  these  ballads  would  be  unaccountable  ;  for  . 
the  worst  of  them  has  that  mental  character  which  merits  tiic  student^s 
earnest  attention,  and  jostifies  Battishill'b  apullicgm.  Strip  them 
of  aeioily)  and  the  bases  alone  wili  indicate  the  masterly  Itand,  free 
finua  tfae  damnable  iteration*'  of  modern  drumming,  puerile  arpeg^ 
gios,  threadbare  rcpntitton,  and  beaten  rof^ds  to  the  5lfi  of  the  key, 
and  hnck  again.  Every  song  has  a  distinct  chnrnrler,  and  it  would 
be  ditiicult  to  trace  in  any  one  of  them  a  friendly  iieip  from  an  elder 
brother.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  family  likeness, 
of  mannerism^  of  nationality,  and  of  tlie  age*s  cast.  Eyery  caterer 
fat  tlie  pnfciie  too,  from  Handel  to  a  hack,  must  necessarily  spin 
an  abundance  of  gossamer.  Flies  arc  not  caught  with  silk,  but  cob- 
webs ;  at  a  late  period  of  Dr.  Worgan's  life,  a  friend  told  him 
that  he  had  just  bought  a  complete  collection  of  his  Vanxhall  Songs. 
^  Thea^'  replied  the  Doctor,  you  have  bought  a  great  deal  oi  trash, 
ibr  many  of  them  were  penned  eitlier  wheA^  I  was  fsttigucd  witli 
business  or  straitened  for  tmie,  or  from  some  canse  pr  other  not  at  all 
m  tbn  intmour  for  composition  and  perhaps  no  musical  author 
OfW  thouijht  less  of  what  he  had  done,  aiid  more  of  what  he  had  to 
do,  than  Worgan.  It  is  to  be  regretted  however,  that  in  the 
present  humour  of  the  public  for  national  melodies,  a  judicious  com- 
pilation of  those  decidedly  British  were  not  adapted  to  worthy  poetry 
and  pabUsli^.*  In  sneli  a  selection  howmr,  the  nation  would  per- 
hapo  be  mote  tumomd  by  the  lestomtion  of  buried  treasures,  tnan 
by  the  segregation  of  popular  prodtice ;  and  were  each  volume  of 
such  a  work  dedicated  to  (he  labours  of  a  single  composer,  arul  intro- 
duced by  hnninous  criticism,  the  musical  world — or  as  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  would  have  it — ''^  the  musical  republic"  would  expe- 
rimoe  the  gratification  of  an  extraordinary,  instructive  and  indelible 
impnewion.  For  tlie  tolne  that  would  esliibili  as  we  conceive,  an 


*  This  was  written  When  Dr.  Kitcuimsr's  collection  was  atioounced,  but 
dm  plaa  elhis  pabttcatioo  b  totally  diflfefeot  from  that  here  proposed.  Read 
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appropriate  imprimnf nr  of  our  nntlior's  rrcafivc  cliiiriicl^^  we  pro- 
pose t!ie  followiiif^  selection  Irum  the  published  ballads. 


Ye  woudb  and  yc  mountains. 
*  Pensive  and  sad  Cleora  sought. 
Ifilton't  May  morning. 
The  dream.  «• 
Child  of  the  ssmner. 
Scots  ballad. 

Young  Colin  sought  to  win  ray 
heart. 

pav'rite  youth  froni  HeaT^n  I 
cane. 

Long  long  I  despaired. 
As  oil  Tay^s  bank  I  wandered. 
YcMing  Thyisis  yc  sbepherdi*' 
Kilty. 

The  maid  that  I  loTe. 


Where  s  my  swam. 
Nanny  of  the  hill. 
Piiillis*8  complaint* 
Hark,  hark  'tis  a  voice. 
Good  Damon  if  yoo  will.  . 
Sick  of  the  town. 
The  myrtic'  and  rose- 
I  du  ai>  1  will  with  my  swain. 
Gelia  hoard  thy  chanrn  no  more. 
Now  the  sun  is  gone  to  bed- 
Lots  never  more  shall  give  me 
pain. 

The  I  i  elds  are  now  looking  so gay. 
Attend  all  ye  nymphs. 
Tlie  meads  and  the  ffroves.f 


But  tho'selection  would  be  perfected  by  the  addition  of  wveral  airs 
yet  unpablifihcd. 

The  scoro  of  "Tliis  is  pleasure's  f]^o]<?en  reign"  h  a  treat  to  tlie  eye, 
an  animated  picture  reflectin£^  the  i iih  iv'stinif  ftTiliires  of^rienco,  but 
evidently  exhibiting  a  stride  beyond  the  practical  proticiency  of  the 
day,  so  that  the  author  used  to  say  he  never  had  it  performed  to  his 
satisfaction.   However  it  was  a  public  lavouriCe.  ' 

A  collector  of  classical  music  wrote  on  a  copy  of  the  Thankiglvillg 
Anthem,  *' Good  tliroiii^Iioiil" — a  merited  encomium. 

The  sonatas  and  pieces  lor  the  harpsichord  n  re  happy  bleodingsof  the 
"  utile  dulci,"  excellently  qualitied  to  steady  thefinj^er,  and  promi- 
nently characteristical  of  an  original  style.  The  sonatas  he  afterwards 
converted  into  organ  concertosi  and  played  them  at  the  gardens* 
There  arc  six  in  the  set,  of  which  the  last  is  a  Saraband  with  variations, 
which  he  made  the  second  movement  of  an  admirable  concerto. 

The  concerto  for  the  harpsichord  is  a  curiosity  in  many  respects. 
It  was  the  otdy  conipusilion  ol  the  kind  he  ever  publisfird,  and  the 
child  of  his  age.  il  was  also  the  last  of  his  publications^  and  ukltough 
composed  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  when  he  was  a  martyr  to  the 
stone,  is  yet  replete  with  spirit,  unblemished  by  senility  or  infirmityy 
and  untainted  by  the  lamp.  The  name  of  H  ATDK  would  have  given 
this  composition  that  celebrity  which  the  worshippers  of  a  rirmie  con- 
spire to  esfal)HslK  Jt  is  owing  to  tids  iniquitous  idolah y  l!i;it  the 
oratorio  of //rt?/««/t  struggled  into  light,  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
adorers  of  Handel  would  not  hear  of  oratorios  composed  by  Ahne, 
WoROAN,  and  Abnold,  and  such  is  human  nature,  that  in  certain 


*  To  this  r\  ;]uisitcspecitTi(  n  of  olrgant  counterpoint  and  pathetic  pxpression, 
are  unacconutiU>ly  prefixed  the  words  Allegro  Moderato,  instead  of  the  word 
Affcttuoso. 

f  The  words  of  this  air  are  adapted  Co  a  novemeBt  in  one  of  the  oooposeis 

Vauxhall  Concertos  for  thi^  organ,  '  The  air  is  also  introdaoed  in  Hildas,  adipted  ^ 
to  the  words  bei^uning    In  his  greaqr  old  tatters.*' 
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points  (liosc  who  ought  to  know  better,  arc  as  weak  and  infatuated  as 
the  null  ion.  Hannah  teems  with  resplendent  beauties,  but  is  en- 
feebled b^  the  doggrel  of  poor  Kit  Smaut,  and  rendered  generuily  i 
impmcticable  by  a  superabundaiice  of  nercileH  divisions,  whieh  how* 
ever  it  seems  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  taste  of  the  ftimesy  that  even  then 
ivas  iiifcsfrd  by  the  mania  of  extravagant  execution.  The  chorus* 
»es  of  llii.s  oratorio,"  says  Dh.  Hurnev,  "  were  masterly,"  and  we 
dare  say  the  newspapers  of  the  time  used  the  same  good  set  terms." 
Such  mouth  honour**  however,  was  toT«pay  the  composer  for  a 
chorus  the  fruit  of  a  fortnight's  toil,  and  Ibr  some  of  the  noblest  effort! 
of  the  *^8tudium  cum  divite  ven&***  The  sweetest  melody  breathes 
in  every  air  of  tiiis  meritorious  work,  ^mm  which  a  few  sprciroeni 
may  beseh;cte(l  as  a  test  of  this  critique*  Take  the  following  : 
Say  ye  turtles. 

The  cherabs  of  (be  hieheet  sphere. 

Sweeter  sleeps  the  viuage  hind. 

Glory  is  thy  due. 

The  Lord's  audacious  foe. 
The  first  book  of  Dr.  Wougan's  Vauxliall  Songs  was  published 
in  the  year  1753^  and  be  cuatiuued  to  supply  the  gardens  vulh  vocal 
music  till  the  year  1761»  when  the  proprietor  thought  proper  to  try 
the  eflect  of  ^w  names.  After  an  interi^num  of  nine  yean,  when 
the  changes  were  rung  on  Arne,  Potter,  Abhold,  and  others, 
Mr.  Worgan  resumed  his  vocal  tasks  in  the  year  1770;  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  (hat  the  composing  for  Vauxball  audiences 
grew  more  and  mure  irksome  to  him;  for  like  his  illustrious  proto- 
type HarobLi  be  now  began  to  ascend  the  heights  of  science  and 
sacred  song«  as  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  terrestrial  toil, 
and  consequently  to  turn  with  distaste  from  the  vulgar  flowers  of  the 
plains.    Ihe  organ  at  (he  jiranlens  was  now  surrounded  by  pro- 
fessors, and  the  cogno>cciUj,  vUio  loUowcd  him  in  llirongs  to  his 
churclies  at  bt.  Mury  Axe  and  Aldgate.    Here  indeed  he  was  in  his 
element,  and  the  cardens  evidently  were  no  longer  his  proper 
sphere.   Of  this  indeed  bis  adroirera  and  tlie  town  began  to  talk  so 
loudly,  that  the  tattle,  according  to  custom,  evaporated  in  caricature, 
and  Apollo  was  represented  kicking  Iiim  out  of  heaven,  for  wasting 
celestial  energies  on  the  profanum  vuigus.    This  disorderly  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long,  and  lu  Ibe  ^ear  1774:  his  engagement  with 
Tybbs  closed— but  alas!  he  was^  yet  liarrasied  with  didactic 
drudgery,  the  most  profitable  and  di^usting  branch  of  pfofaiiional 
duty,  unless  a  professor  could  select  his  pupus«    To  the fflCltt master 
indeed  it  may  be,  with  some  e.xccptions,  a 

  "  Delightful  task 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  ;** 
and  in  certain  instandes  it  may  be  so  to  the  finished  performer,  but 
to  the  creative  mind  tlie  toil  of  tuition  must  be  a  crown  of  thorns; 
and  should  the  suhjert  of  these  memoirs  ever  be  fairly  known  as  a 
composer,  the  inlliction  of  tliis  licavy  penalty  on  the  ne<^lected 
sufferer,  will  be  followed  by  an  ample  tribute  of  generous  but  truitlesi 
regret. 

The  rest  of  Db.  Woboav*s  life  was  to  the  public  a  blank;  hia 
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attendance  at  St  Mary  Axe  ami  Aldgafe  excepted.  Hit  composi- 
tions indeed  attracted  a  IKtIo  circle  of  intelligent  admirers,  hut  the 
beam««  of  patrician  patronage  passei!  over  the  nnfashionahlc  l^iL'Hslf- 
mau  to  iostcr  exotic  plants,  and  he  descended  to  the  grave  to  await 
the  tardj  and  barren  retribotion  of  poathnaions  justice. 

He  did  not  however  expire  without  an  effort.  Hit  manoseripfs 
had  accnmulated,  and  he  could  not  but  know  their  Talue ;  nor  was 
he  without  the  generous  ambifian  thnt  is  ever  a  prominent  chaiac* 
ieristic  of  nias.  Accordingly,  a  few  years  before  his  denth,  he 
invited  the  reputed  patrons  of  music  to  a  series  of  private  con- 
certs at  his  bouse,  consisting  of  sacred  music,  and  culled  by  the 
llaUans  Goncerti  Spirituali ;  but  he  sung  to  adders  t  ilATnir  and 
Plbybl  had  intoxicated  the  (own,  and  the  revival  of  Handelian 
sublimity  and  srieitee  ^vas  confounded  with  servile  imitation. 
Not  indeed  but  tliat  the  .sclrrtinns  the  Doctor  made,  might 
have  boon  rendered  more  effective  by  the  substitution  of  ttiat  affect- 
ing and  uiLcUigible  simplicity,  in  which  he  abundantly  excelled, 
Ibr  the  learned  laboor  to  which  he  was  perhaps  too  i)artial— but 
from  the  rock  on  which  ^Titton  split,  what  mental  snpremacr  is 
an  infallible  secnritj?   What  Alcides  ever  rescued  genios  nom 

himself? 

TIk  merits  of  Da.  Worgan  as  a  performer,  a  composer,  and  a 
master,  are  yet  to  be  more  analytically  scrutinized.  Let  us  tirat 
regard  him  in  the  character  of  a  performer.  His  rnstruments  were 
the  organ  and  harpsichord;  his  hands  were  delicately  formed,  and 
his  fingers  remarkably  short;  so  that  his  grasp,  for  he  mastered 
tenths,  must  have  been  the  conquest  of  api)Iica(ion,  from  t^hicli  even 
professional  perseverance  would  generally  shrink.  He  rlrsf^rvc! 
iorae  credit  for  reaching  octaves;  yet  such  was  the  magnitude  ot  his 
grasp,  that  once,  when  his  energy  stormed,  an  electrified  madcap 
exclaimed,  Zounds !  the  man  has  three  hands."  Yet  this  gigan- 
tic force  was  not  the  effect  of  trick  and  pedals,  but  that  of  legi- 
timate practice.  *'  The  trutli  of  his  touch,'*  said  Joaii  Batfs,  **  is 
"wonderlul/*  Every  liuger  seemed  fo  pos^o^s  equal  power,  and 
"in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  wliuhvind  of^  his  passion,  he 
acquired  and  begot  a  temperance  that  gave  it  smooliiness/'  He 
kept  his  fingers  so  closely  down  to  the  keys,  and  arched  so  steadily, 
that  in  his  atmost  extensions,  and  amidst  his  loudest  thundets,  yim 
seldom  saw  a  nail — for  having  made  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
the  basis  of  his  execution,  all  that  he  did  was  a  finished  picture: 
and  in  his  extemporaneous  play,  his  imagination  was  of  fhat  origiiiui 
and  captivating  kind,  that  his  audience  often  looked  on  each  other 
with  significant  astonishment,  and  remained  open-mouthed  and 
breathlns  for  several  seconds  afler  the  organ  hadT  ceased.  Of  this 
extraordinary  spell  we  have  the  following  testimony  from  Cbcil, 
the  head-minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedfoid-row-^f  which 
chapel  the  Doctor  was  then  the  organist. 

"  Admiration  and  feeling  arc  very  distinct  from  each  other. 
Some  music  and  oratory  enchant  and  astonish,  but  they  speak  not  to 
the  heart.  I  ha?e  been  averwhelmed  by  Hah hbl'^s  music ;  the 
Dettlngen  Te  Dean  is  perhaps  the  greatest  composition  in  the 
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world,  yet  I  never  in  my  life  heard  Handel  but  I  conhl  think  of 
something  else  at  (he  snmc  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  miisio  tiiat  \fiii 
not  allow  of  (his.  D«.  VVomgan  Iihs  sf>  foiiclicd  (he  or£;iin  at  St. 
John's,  that  I  have  been  lurning-  backward  an<l  forward  over  (he 
prayer-book  for  iiie  iirst  les^son  in  idaialt,  and  wondered  that  1  couki 
not'flnd  Iniab  ihtre  i  Tlie  nusicmn  ftiicl  the  ofator  Ikll  short  of  the 
full  power  of  their  8eie«oe»  if  the  hmer  it  left  in  poneMion  of 
bimielf." — Cedf $  Remains* 

Of  the  Doctor's  performance  on  the  harpsichord,  the  followin<^ 
an^dote  is  told  by  an  cyc-witness  of  the  scene-^n  anecdote  ot  llie 
same  cast  as  liiat  related  at  pa^e  115,  and  consequently  flat  or  ludi- 
eroot  id  e  northetii  latitutle.   We  vealare  il  howeyer. 

Soon  after*  Manzoli,  the  ainrnv  Had  arrifod  in  Eagiaod,  he  waa 
invited  to  a  niUiieal  meeting,  where  several  eroiimt  performera  du* 
played  their  powers  at  the  harpsichord.  Manzom  listened  to  them 
with  jv)Ii(c  atlciilion,  and  complimented  them  on  tiieir  exertions, 
it  &o  hap^xrncd  that  Uiu  W  ougan,  wiio  was  present,  was  the  last 
peiaoD  leqneited  to  go  to  the  barpdcfaord.  He  bad  scatDtljr  touched 
tbe  iottmoMnt  when  Mavsoli,  who  aat  bj  tite  iie  ai  aome  das* 
tance,  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  expressife  of  aorprise  and 
drlit^ht.  As  tifc  Doctor  proceeded  in  liis  jwrformancc,  the  Italian 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  ibr  harpsichord  ;  anil  at  Icjigth,  unable  to  re- 
press his  tci lings,  threw  inraself  into  the  enchanter's  arms.  Such  was 
iIm fascination  of  those  powers,  whicli,  like  tbe  dramatic  painting  of 
Kbam  or  Gareick,  or  tbe  eloqaence  of  a  Bobkb,  Cicsro,  or 
DaifosTUBNEs,  fade  into  feeble  tradition  andmnish. 

But  his  higher,  his  creative  powers,  tfint  mcrcl;  flashed  and  dis* 
appeared,  it  is  dillicuUto  describe,  either  ctTuctively  or  intelligibly— 
for  who  can  be  interested  in  the  characters  of  forgotten  or  unpub- 
lished com  positions  ?  The  envious  will  report,  and  i>e  readiljr  cre- 
dited, tbat  be  who  bad  retired  ftoes  tbe  pBbiiO)  aad  eoaspoaed  for 
bimself  and  bis  halo,  is  an  extinguished  meteor^ihat  merely  merits  a 
casual  paragraph  in  tbe  page  of  bistory.  Tbe  aebooUboy  wiii 
tell  us  tbat 

Pauiiim  sr|niU»distat  inertisB 
Celata  virtus. 

But  a  sligbt  aequainlance  witb  secoler  politics  will  trace  tbe  Maie 
of  transcendent  abilities  to  more  venial  errors  tban  those  of  a  Burrs 
or  a  Dermody  :  even  supjiosing  the  absence  of  professional  compe- 
tition and  alicnatctl  patronage  in  the  intricate  game  of  terrestrial 
tactics,  an  enthusiastic  abstraction  from  the  aphorisms  of  pecula- 
tion, is  an  ordinary  oversight  in  the  moves  of  genius  and  science; 
but  justice  is  not  to  be  withheld  from  neglected  merit  because  judges 
■lay  be  incredulous  or  inattentive.  Facts  are  invincible*  and  de- 
monstration irrefutable;  and  tbe  merits  of  Dr.  Worgan  as  a  com- 
poser rest  on  tbe  lesistleas  evidence  of  documents  now  indeed  latent) 

*  A  proper  ettiaiate  of  Marcou's  sdwhaWsa  may  be  IbraMd  bf  refierriog 
te  Dr.  BoBiniT^s  sMiaoir  of  that  capttvattag  dnger^^lZrfiMaF  tfMtuk^9§L  4» 
jMys484. 
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but  fully  prepared  to  prove  haw  little  is  l<no^vn  of  that  which  nr- 
tually  is  a  natinnnl  loss.  liuinan  praise  or  blame  indeed  is  bul  an  , 
nnd  a  name  tor  posterity,  the  lightest  of  all  vanities.  Neuo  has  it 
as  well  as  \^£sPA8iAN.and  MooaE's  Almanack  sailsdown  the  stream 
of  time  with  N  bwtoii  s  Principia.  The  **  mens  eoaicia  lectt"  U  often 
honoured  by  the  curses,  and  injured  by  the  approbation  of  mankind* 
Da*  WoaOAN  deserved  well  of  the  public  by  parting  with  itsapplause, 
nnd  better  and  better  as  he  retired  from  the  temple  of  fntne  ;  for  (he 
noblest  eflusions  ot  his  genius,  like  the  domestic  virtues,  were  pri- 
vately admired  aad  publicly  overlooked.  The  singularity  of  this 
injiutioe  is  not  thai  nq^lected  merit  is  anoommOD,  for  the  case 
is  a  traism,  bnt  that  his  best  works  are  not  only  buried  aliTe, 
but  never  yet  experienced  (he  publicity  of  a  little  day/* 

The  versatility  ofliis  c:enius  enabled  him  to  work  successfully  on 
any  model  he  chose  to  select  j  and  if  lie  must  be  called  an  imifator, 
his  imitations  were  as  thos^  of  Pope  ;  the  amalgamation  of  classic 
geninawiii  native  ore  eqaallv  predooi. 

PALBSTftlMAtCoEBLI.I^UAirDBL)GBKliriAVI,PirRCBM.,SoAa* 

LATTi,  ScHOBBRTjARNEyHATDiryBndflranyoClier  musical  classics, 
are  vividly  reflected  in  his  own  capacious  mirror,  while  a  rich  vein 
of  originality  distiiii^nishcs  him  from  his  models,  and  from  every 
other  comuoscr,  antient  or  modern.  Yet  this  universalist  has  been 
stigmatiseaasa  bigot,  and  ignorantly  confounded  with  tlie  servom 
pecns,  for  no  other  reason  than  because,  like  ViaoiL,  Dbtdbk« 
Pope,  and  other  immortals,  he  drank  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring," 
arul  impres^nafed  a  fine  specimen  of  indijrenous  fruit  with  classic 
flavour.  Hut  let  us  apjuoach  the  tree,  and  examine  the  qualities  of 
British  produce,  yet  un tasted  by  the  public. 

*^  Nihil  est  quod  non  tetigit,  et  nihil  tetigit  qnod  non  omaviL**  He 
gathered  honey  from  everj  flower  on  classic  ground,  and  excelled  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  composition. 

I!c  loved  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of  nrtificinl  composition,  yet 
nature  acknowledn^efl  him  for  Iier  own,  aiul  (fitted  him  with  the  a:eiie- 
rativc  power  of  that  simplicity  which  books  and  tutors  cannot  give. 
That  his  mind's  eye  turned  frequently  to  the  antients  cannot  be 
denied,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tnat  his  youthfal  intimacy  with  poor 
CoLUMS  inspifcd  the  cooplet — 

"  Arise  as  in  that  elder  time ! 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sablime."' 

Odt  on  the  l*aui9ms. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Da.  Wobgan^s  unpublUhed  works, 
especially  if  it  were  descriptive  or  analytical,  would  be  a  pamphlet 

uninteresting  to  "  the  general,"  and  to  the  few,  exhibifinj:^  ri  sonibre 
picture  of  unrewarded  industry.  We  will  order  these  tilings 
better and  having  classifial  his  compositions,  we  will  select  the 
titles  of  those  collective  works,  aud  then  of  the  *^  disjecta  membra," 
that  may  be  produced  as  proper  tests  of  his  creative  powers* 

His  unpublished  works  consist  of  oratorios,  anthems,  odes,  a  sere* 
nata,  instrumental  accompaniments  to  the  100th  p^snlm,  concertos, 
pieces  and  voluntaries,  harpsichord  sonai  :  .  and  sonatinns,  part  of  nu 
Italian  oratorio,  symphoaies,  a  trio,  and  aquuriett  for instrumcius,  a 
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ooUectiQn  of  vocal  harmony,  songs  Ilalmn  and  Eoglish,  cantatas, 
and  a  Treatise  on  Musical  Composition,  not  quite  finished.  The 
api>rf>|>riate8peciBi«iia  of  bia  ooUecUfe  works aie  Ihete. — We  name 

but  one  of  each. 

Tiie  Chief  of  Maon-*an  oratorio. 
Gkma^-^ctof  an  Italian  oratorio. 
The  liord  is  my  light — an  antbeoi. 
An  Ode  on  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 
A  dialogue  between  the  muI|  ricbet,  fiune,  and  pleasure — 
a  serenata. 

The  proposed  selections  from  his  single  compositions  are  tlieie 
An  oifaii  concerto  in  D  minor. 
A  hatpticlionl  concerto,  his  last  composition  (pablisfaed.) 
A  qoartett  for  two  Tiolins,  a  tenoTi  and  violonceUo. 

A  sym]5hony  in  O. 

Introiliiction  and  tui^uc — n  vo!un(nry,  in  O. 

Tlie  iOUth  psalm,  with  instrumental  accoinpammeats. 

The  last  chorus  in  the  Chief  of  Maon. 

The  Lord  is  my  light— an  air  for  a  bate  voice. 

Earth  shall  dissolve — air  for  a  soprano. 

O  let  the  nations — ditto  for  a  bravura. 

Ah  clio  ho  i\t\  viverc — air  for  asoptano. 

Insolitu  vulorc — air  for  a  tenOT. 

Lieta  rcgna— ^cliurub. 

Give  the  Lord  the  honour  due— a  duet  for  two  counter* 

tenors. 

Who  shall  ascend — a  vocal  trio. 

How  calm  thet-vening — a  madrigal  for  four  voices. 

Fill  this  house  with  glory — a  vocal  quintetto,  followed  by 
a  descriptive  sjrapUonj,  and  performed  at  the  opening, 
of  Ely  Cathedral. 
The  treatise  is  modeled  on  those  of  Martini  and  FBex>  bat 
beaming  with  the  lustre  of  an  original  mind.    This  work  alone,  pro- 
perly modified,  would  bo  n  ray  of  national  glory^  and  an  essential 
classic  in  the  library  of  a  British  academy. 

Such  arc  the  specimens  of  classic  ore  from  an  untried  mine  of  com- 
positions which  are  for  the  Warned,  for  the  unlearned,  and  for  all 
ages— compositions  that,  published,  wonld  eitabiish  the  fame  of  a 
rising  genius,  and  do  honour  to  a  veteran.  An  adequate  description 
of  this  list  would  fill  many  pagr-s,  to  gratify  that  curiosity  which 
unhappily  is  yft  to  hv  excited  ,  but  to  publish  the  suffrage  of 
acknowledged  merit  is  a  mere  act  ol  j  ustice.  VV  e  have  twice  recorded 
the  tributary  offerings  of  Battishill,  and  have  now  to  add  a  third. 
When  this  eminent  musician  was  shewn  the  Doctor's  accompaniments 
to  the  lOOth  psalm,  he  regarded  them  for  some  time  with  silentadmira- 
lion,  and  (Ikmi  sa  id_««  Well  I  al  waysthouglit  highly  of  VVorg  an,  but 
I  did  nut  think  him  capable  of  this  :  why  this  is  equal  to  bis  master, 
Gbminiani." 

.  Enough  has  now  been  (.old  ot  latent  worth  to  enable  any  powerful} 
ittielligeat,  and  patriotic  patron  to  weigh  thcw  documents  in  the 
scales  of  equity ;  add  consequently  to  lendei  the  aubjoot  of  tbeie 
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memoirs  an  act  of  po«thoiiiou8  iiisliitei  wliicb,  however  uad«aa  to  the 
man,  woaMbe  honourable ;  and,  as  wesiip|)ose,  tins  MjsoaiiAito  be 
an  English  man  equally  booounble  to  himielf^  hii  ooantryman,  and 

his  coiintrj. 

Ail  this  eulogy,  however,  it  will  be  said;  is  iwloably  (he  tribute 
of  friendship,  or  of  a  still  purer  seatimeBt  (if  sieli  tMre  be,)  and 
most  be  admitled  ^  cam  giano  sails**  at  leait.   Qranteds  bat 

let  not  a  faithful  portrait  of  ne^rleoted  merit  be  mistaken  for 

(lie  dulincntion  of  a  brro,  or  **  faultless  monsfer;"  nor  culoirv,  suf- 
ficiently authcnlic;it(ni,  hr  misreprcsetitctl  as  the  iidcuous  ntlicious- 
ness  of  injudicious  irieiidsbip.  Tiie  sun  wilhuut  i»iK>i8  is  ^^nimtum 
lubricus  aspici."  Let  us  then  relieve  and  assist  the  mental  vision 
with  an  auxiliary  veil.  The  shades  that  difwsllM  what  Da* 
CALIK70TT  terms  the  rhetoikal**  pro6cicncy  of  Da.  Wohgan, 
were  the  common  imperfections  of  nnmanity,  and  sometimes  the 
cffocts  of  design;  "for,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  we  should  not  always 
be  riding  the  great  horse nor,  as  it  may  be  supposed  was  he  always 
ill  the  humour  tor  his  iV^asus.  lience  curiosity  was  frequently  dis- 
appointed ;  and  thoae  who  beaid  bin  bvt  ones  or  twice,  were  often 
surprised  at  bis  oelebrity.  At  other  times  his  imagination  did  not 
always  wait  upon  hisjudgmcnt,"  but  rambled  on  the  wilds  of  whim 
and  bizarrerie;  n ml  there  were  not  wanting  those,  who  viewed  his 
insect-blemishes  with  a  microscope;  but  Ins  excellences  with  an  in- 
verted telescope.  But  the  desccndaiitt*  ot  Mida^i  are  yet  numerous. 
Zoflus  and  Dennis  ate  wandering  jews ;  and  *^  the  blalnnt  beast**  is 
yet  abroad.  Many  who  coold  not  deny  the  excellenoe  of  Db*  Won* 
QAN  as  a  performer,  yet  would  have  it  that  he  was  no  composer  ; 
and  in  truth,  if  genius  and  science  cannot  contrive  to  surmount  the 
opposition  ot  empirical  corapetitioM,  liicir  claims  will  never  be  pub- 
licly acknowledged  ;  but  in  the  words  of  I^  outl;,  where  are  the 
OxPORD8,  the  H  ALiFAZBs,  the  great  piotedort  and  patrons  of  the 
libera!  arts  Patks  of  blockheads  wdl  follow  a  fov,  but  who  will 
save  a  Chatterton  fromUiudanum  ?  Dr.  Woboan  was  no  com* 
poser,  nrid  PoPE  was  no  poet.  Gartix  did  not  write  bis  own 
Dispensary,'*  and  Johnson  was  not  a  learned  man. 

**  On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  (iy, 
WMIe  faaroble  Tlrtues  are  bnt  bom  and  die." 
To  be  save  ^  de  mm  4tppmxtUibui  H  nm  txUuMm$  eaiem  eM 
ratio,**   It  dinst  be  acknowledged  that  so  little  is  known  of  Db« 
WonGAN*s  comi>ositioiis,  that  to  the  public  he  is  indeed  no  compo- 
ser now,  whatever  he  might  have  been  ;  though  rinnigh  of  his  com- 
post! ions  are  published  to  annihilate  tlic  literality  of  the  assertion  : 
vet  while  every  eminent  compoter,  even  though  an  Englishman,  has 
had  Mt  play ;  while  Pvecbll,  fiorcn,  and  Annn,  nam  mnltis 
aliis,  have  pat  in  for  immortality  and  ^ined  the  prise,  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  has  been  dismissed  with  blanks  and  petty  prizes. 
But  his  faults — his  faults — ^exclaims  jmpalient  envy.    What  are  they 
Had  he  none  ?    To  this  it  might     ri  plud  —  his  merits— his  merits — 
iirbt  let  them  be  fairly  scanned.    GieaL  men,  says  liocii  efa  u  c aolt, 
have  great  faulfs,  and  the  composer  In  qosttaoa  verttes  liw  apbo* 
rism— lor  gveat  Meednfe  thpae  Mts  tluit  otetrast  the  jmtioe  eteij 
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muk  owa  liimaisif »    Wc  may  however  pass  oyer  (he  lapses  coronKM 

to  every  author  who  writes  "  ciirrcnfe  cnlnmo-"  but  an  adoration  of 
the  antients,  too  rent  n  partiality  to  the  rocherclve*;,  a  tendency  to 
•fTectalioii,  the  occasionui  subUitution,  in  common  with  Puackll 
and  HandbL)  of  imitation  for  expression  as  Avison  remarks,  and  a 
tsUl  ioBttention  to  pnblie  opinion,  pvedoded  the  poitibility  oT  kit 
Attaining  popularity,  but  through  the  medium  of  well  judged  and 
well  exccutcu  selections  from  his  works.  To  these  drawbacks  ma^ 
be  nddctl  the  unfortunate  wnnt  of  a  regular  education,  which,  in  his 
vocal  compositions,  appeared  in  erroneous  accentuation,  and  incon- 
gruous connectioa  of  exquisite  notes  wttli  doggrel,  or  a  solfeggio- 
snbeernenejr  of  words  to  notes ;  and  an  Indilwrettt  or  natign  eye 
woald  nakom  •moog  bis  errors,  throogt  of  notes,  evidently  mere 
exercises  in  composition.  His  nnhnppy  want  of  rdiication  too,  im- 
petled  his  access  to  cars  politr»,  and  oHen  exposed  him  to  the  ritliculc 
of  those  brainiesfi  aad  iiearticss  coxcombs,  who  hod  nothing  but  the 
OMaaest  elbols  of  biroh  lo  reeomnieMl  tbeoi* 

As  Ds.  Woac?  AV  was  ilecidedlj  a  composer  of  tbe  aid  school,  it 
■ay  not  be  amiss  here  to  animadvert  on  an  expression  commonly 
applied  to  the  nntteitts,  by  those  oracles  whose  mouths  are  filled 
with  "wise  hiws  and  modern  instances."  It  is  nsual  with  these 
h>  pcrcrilic^  to  damn  with  iaiut  praise*'  an  antient  composer,  by 
^J>"g*  ^"^y^f  it  ms  verv  well  for  the  tioM  when  it  was  oomposed, 
but  it  wonhl  aot  do  now.  Exodleot  critic,"  to  whom  tbe  adage 
relative  to  music  and  ladies'  ages  is  an  orthodox  aphorism,  and  who 
considers  oM  music  and  old  almanacks  as  equivalent.  O  shame  I 
wiiore  is  tiiy  blu5,h?"  Will  tlie  philharmonist,  will  the  professor, 
graze  with  the  vulgur  herd,  and  s{)eak  profanely  of  Core the 
Suher  of  hamMoisto,  and  of  PirnoBi.i.  bm  Handsl,  the  Sbakspean 
aad  Millon  of  music  ?  Did  joor  idolst  Haydn  and  Mozart,  stoop 
to  such  blasphemy  ?  Did  they  dishonour  t!icir  art  ?  A  humoge- 
ncoQs  question. — ^liANDELlhey  revered.  Und  ihcy  not,  never  wouid 
tliey  have  risen  above  the  level  of  tiieir  tooii^li  udrmrers. 

if  music  indeed  want  tbe  stamina  of  literature,  in  the  name  of 
ooBunon  sense  keep  her  in  the  nursery,  and  let  os  hear  no  mors  of 
her;  but  let  us  not  affront  the  art  by  calling  him  a  lover  of  music, 
viho  dcfTfadrs  her  to  n  prostitute — making  her  the  mere  plaything  of 
a  waatou  hour,  or  liie  bubble  of  aristocracy  ;  the  froth  of  fatuity,  or 
the  fuel  of  avarice.  But  the  diamond  is  incorruptible,  and  the 
Messiah  as  perennial  as  Paradise  Lost*  Language  and  style  indeed 
an  chameiions.  Impioremeni  is  essentially  progressive,  and  words 
and  notes  exemplify  the  tanity  of  human  labour  and  the  futility  of 
fame.  T!»is  no  one  acknowledrrcd  more  readily  than  the  subject  of 
thwe  nieiiiairs.  His  partiality  to  the  anlients  was  not  the  narrowness 
of  pedantry,  ljut  the  veiiiai  result  of  early  impressions.  T-iie  varietv 
of  his  moMs  has  abeadf  bsen  partlj  riiewo,  aad  be  spoke  with 
animated  approbation  of  the  progressive  potency  of  Ai*BSSANDao 
SoAA|«ATTt,  who  lived  to  change  his  style  sixteen  times.  Of  bis 
own  proficiency  in  composition  he  said,  **  1  have  the  talent,  and 
should  not  let  it  rest.  The  antients  have  done  much,  aiul  perhaps  I 
have  added  a  UtUc  to  liic  &tudi."    in  iUuslraling  this,  he  often 
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quoted  the  Spanish  proverb,    A  ^^ijuit  Kcs  far,  bat  a  dwarf  on  a 

giant's  back  sees  farthrr  still."  Nor  vvns  he  backward  in  acknow* 
Jedgiug  cotcmporary  merit,  llioiigh  in  the  foUowinc:  reply  of  his 
there  is  perhaps  as  mucii  acid  as  oil.  Being  requested  by  a  friend 
to  part  with  a  copy  of  his  organ  concertos,  periorracd  at  Vauxhall 
Gwrdens^  he  declined  it ;  bot  when  promtsed  that  thej  should  go  no 
farther,  he  replied,  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  lo  far  ai  depends  on 
joiirself,  but  you  know  not  into  what  hands  they  may  fall  at  a  futare 
time:  tlicy  would  now  be  thouglit  <oo  simple  and  easy."  "They 
would  not  he  found  so,"  replieil  iiis  f  riend.  **  Tliat  may  be,"  said 
the  Doctor,  but  people  have  now  got  into  whal  is  called  execution, 
and  they  would  be  thought  too  familiar." 

A  comparison  betweea  the  anticati  and  moderns  woald  not  per* 
haps  elicit  any  light  very  novel  or  very  interesting;  nor  is  the  line 
between  these  classes  very  distinct.  The  works  of  Boyce  and 
Arnte,  Arfl  and  Stamitz,  and  even  those  of  H  ayok  and  Pleyel, 
arc  now  lading  into  antiquity,  and,  to  satisty  the  modern  ear,  must 
be  reduced  to  seaatj  aelectioBs*  The  caoiB  ie  oo  the  surfoce.  The 
march  of  modulation  alone,  to  which  Hatdn  gave  the  word  of 
command,  has  advanced  beyond  the  practicability  of  retreat,  and  a 
revival  of  obsolete  Hivotiritisni  is  impossible.  The  termination  of 
poor  Purcell's  brief  existence  doubtless  ended  a  progress  of  ini- 

grovement,  that  would  have  led  to  a  total  alteration  ot  his  style. 
Iandbl  would  in  any  age  have  reached  the  height  he  gained,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  now  what  he  was  when  be  flooriuied.  Dr. 
Woroak's  concertos,  of  which  happily  there  are  extant  19  com- 
plete scores,  collectively  indicate  a  mind  intent  upon  the  gradual  or 
sudden  chan£^es  of  sty'<',  from  antique  Blow,  to  the  quickly  fa- 
shionable A  hne,  and  although,  when  he  retired  from  the  public, 
his  muse  wai»  independent,  and  habitually  retro!>pective ;  yet  occa- 
eionally  he  lookea  out  upon  the  ^^mnsi^  repuMiCt**  and  acknow* 
ledged  the  cotemporary  merits  of  Hatdn  and  Pley  el,  bot  foretold 
their  transient  reign,  for  they  were  then  the  William  and  Mary  of 
the  mtisiral  state — and  once,  when  he  was  visited  by  the  universally 
inquiMUvc  iiid  indefatigable  Callcott,  he  said,  when  the  latter 
led  him,    Tliat  i^s  a  young  man  of  uncommon  merit." 

Notwithstanding  bis  established  predileetioR^  or  prejudice,  as 
many  would  have  it,  in  fovoar  of  the  antientSf  an  atCsntive  student 
of  his  works  may  trace  modem  colouring  in  several  of  his  latter 
productions.  Of  this  the  a!)ove-mcntioned  harpsichord-concerto, 
his  last  publication,  is  a  suliicient  proof;  nnd  the  ear  must  be  ex- 
tremely modernized  and  fastidious  that  would  di&iike  that  composi- 
tion even  now. 

But  every  one  who  has  rivals  and  ndmirens  bas  two  eharaeten. 

The  modkst  Garter,  in  a  pamphlet  that  was  at  once  a  puff  on  him- 
self ami  a  squib  thrown  at  the  profession,  ridicnlcd  the  Doctor,  and 
caricatured  liini  Jii>  a  crazed  em h usiast;  and  Paxton*  said  of  l)im, 
**  that  his  early  compositions  were  pleasing,  but  that  Jiaving  unlbr- 
tuuatcly  ^ot  hold  of  a  Spanish  Treatise  on  Music,  he  bccajne  ab- 
strose  and  uninlelligible.  Befoie  we  make  any  observation  on  this 
forgotten  pasquiotae  and  sage  critique^  it  will  be  gathering  an  hls- 
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torical  flo'tv^r,  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  on  the  Spanish  Treatise 
alludeil  to  by  Paxtov.  It  is  in  rr:\lity  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
El  Porque  de  la  Musica,  wnltni  by  Andreas  Louentb,  and  pur- 
chased by  Dii.  WoRGAN  of  his  master  Gemiviani.  Fortunately 
it  i$  yet  in  the  family,  and  it  may  be,  was  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
Doctor*!  own  treatise.  Its  Tmloe  is  thus  attested  by  Sib  Johk 
Hawk-ins: — <^  Andbbas  Lorbnte,  of  Alcala,  organist  of  the 
principal  church  there,  published  in  the  year  1763,  a  work  in  folio 
in  the  Spanish  language,  entitled  El  Porque  de  la  Musica,  in  four 
books;  tlie  first  containinf''  the  elements  of  plain  soni^ — the  second 
treating  oi  cuiisoiiance  and  the  cantus  mensurabiii2» — the  third  of 
coufiterpoint"^nd  the  fonrth  of  the  oomposltioB  of  moile.  DUs 
book,  which  the  late  Mtu  Qeminiani  tmdU  had  not  its  fellow  in  mw 
of  the  modem  langttagei,  is  questionless  a  very  learned  work:  UUm 
truth  a  musical  instUutCy  and  may  be  said  to  contain  all  that  U  mceitasry 
Jar  a  practical  composer  to  know  Vol.  4,  pape  265. 
.We  return  to  the  formidable  strictures  of  \Ies8RS.  Carter  and 
Paxtow,  lest  thej  should  be  utterly  forgotten.  A  shadow  of  truth 
is  often  the  foundation  of  satire  and  criticism,  or  rather  of  libel  and 
bypercriticism ;  vented  in  the  spirit  of  honest  lago/'  who  says 
**  L«ady,  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical."  f?iit  tfiesearrows  are  i^eneral- 
ly  shot  by  malignant  Lilliputiaas,  to  wiujin  ciithusiasm  is  ot  course 
madness,  and  learning  peduniry.  This  inevitable  tax  on  emincocej 
reminds  us  of  a  latent  epigram. 

^  Rail  fools  at  worth  t  for  heav*ns  sake  be  not  dumb  I 
For  thus  to  light  will  rising  merit  come ; 
Thus  insect  bloom  (detects  the  ripening  plum." 

The  hunpoon  of  Carter  may  return  to  oblivion;  but  luckily  for 
cuvy,  tim  btriclure  of  Paxton  has  a  tinge  of  truth,  which  has  done 
its  wofiit  in  the  noble  conspiracy  to  obliterate  intolerable  merit.  The 
grounds  of  this  readily  ciedited  critique  may  be  perceived  in  these 
pages  ;  but  the  best  reply  to  this  imputation  of  progressive  pedantry^ 
would  be  a  publication  of  the  Doctor's  latest  works. 

The  organ  is  a  compact  band  of  wirul  instruments,  with  ad- 
ditional powers  ;  and  wlien  admirably  con>tructcd,  makes  a  sub- 
lime approach  to  vocal  superiority,  and  an  immediate  appeal  to 
the  highest  chaincter  of  musical  sensibility*  He  that  excels,  there- 
fore, on  this  instrument,  is  placed  unanimously  by  the  suffrages 
of  eyery  candid  professor,  at  the  summit  of  all  the  rlietorical  excel* 
lencc  of  the  art.  At  this  elevated  post  I)n.  Wo  roan  prcsi  led, 
an  eagle  over  falcons;  but  as  the  genns  of  his  transccndancy  in  llus 
region  of  the  art  is  now  honoured  but  by  a  small  minority,  and  as 
organs  are  now  given  to  children,  beggars,  and  the  friends  of  church- 
wardens, we  may  close  this  account  of  Dn.  Wobgab's  performances 
when  he  was  ^Mn  the  vein/*  by  adding  that  it  was  an  admirable  dis- 
posal oflight  and  shade;  not  a  puerile  show  of  single  slops,  nor  a 
continuous  ramble  of  Garagantuau  chords;  but  a  perpetual  excite- 
ment of  intense  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  taste,  that  is  au  honour 
to  human  nature;  so  that^  as  it  was  related  of  Handel,  he  was 
^the  worst  oiganist  in  the, world  for  playing  a  congregatioa  out  of 
church* 
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Bat  6?en  in  his  ilmc  the  manly  taste  tbat  Handel  phinted  was 

decaying.  Mndnlation  indeed  wns  e^ainin^  ground,  but  the  sane  an(! 
delicate  perception  ot  chaste  and  intellectual  counterpuint  was  infer- 
ccptcd  by  swarms  of  ephemerides,  ofuhich  a  continual  succession 
ha:>  ever  bince  amused  the  fashionable  majority— -tite  maudlin  luulli* 
lude  of  ^«it  and  Utile  children.  The  deelinin^  state  of  f he  organ 
at  Dr.  Woboah's  deoeaie,  appears  in  the  following  statbtie  :--^f 
fear  candidates  for  one  of  his  organs,  the  best  player  had  not  a  Tote— 
'  the  second  best  had  two — thetliird  fiad  a  flattering  number :  and  (he 
worst  won  tUe  victory.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  staff  of  (Iiings  was 
ever  common  in  all  ages,  it  yet  must  be  allowed  that  no  reformation 
in  this  respect  was  Tistble  at  this  period. 

It  lematna  to  pat  a  linbhing  stroke  to  the  delineation  of  Da« 
Wo RG  AN,  in  the  character  of  a  compoeery  and  truly  "  finis  comnat 
optJs for  in  this  i^reat  point  even  Havdrl  was  his  inferior:  we 
allude  to  the  Doctor's  freedom  from  plni^^iarisin.  lie  borrowed  from 
nobody,  not  even  from  himself,  inteniioaaily ;  though  doubtless,  in 
several  of  bis  compositions,  the  same  humour  or  cast  of  thought  may 
be  dbeoveied*  Gonsotoat  of  bb  resonrces  and  wiatile  momentani. 
hedbdained  the  sterile  shifts  of  ordinaiy  caterers  for  the  public,  and 
carried  to  the  grave  a  conception  unimpaired  by  sensibility  or  the 
stone.  For  the  distinction  between  plagiarism  and  classical  mmlet- 
lirii:,  embellishment,  or  quotation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  letter 
of  Justus,  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Maga* 
line  and  Review.  Of  sncti  appropriations  in  the  compositions  of 
De.  Woboah  there  are  namerous  examples^  and  In  thb  respect  he 
may  be  paralleled  with  Pope,  for  the  poet  and  the  musician  recipro- 
cute  unfading"  lustre  with  antient  luniin^^ries.  Of  this  tliere  is  a 
striking  example  in  The  Chief  of  Muon.  i  iie  subject  is  this. 
David,  and  his  army  arc  wandering  in  tiie  wilderness  of  Paran,  and 
oppressed  with  fiitigue  and  hunger,  are  refused  relief  by  Nabal,  the 
Chief  of  Maon*  Upon  this  Davul  addresses  his  army,  who  reply  in 
a  chorusy  happily  founded  on  '*  The  oracle  for  tear  deeUmtSf^  but  the 
basis  is  merely  a  brief  quotation  ;  the  super«»tri!r(iire  is  magnificent. 
Yet  throughoHl  his  works  no  similar  freedom  with  any  composer  is  to 
be  found.  In  a  word,  he  b  a  sound  and  original  classic,  a  pillar 
ot  hb  art,  an  honour  to  hb  country,  and  the  rictim  of  unjust  neglect. 

As  Da.  Wo  ao  AM  was  the  founder  of  a  sector  school,  of  which 
some  worthy  and  eminent  pupils  yet  remain,  It  would  be  a  manifest 
act  of  injustice  to  pass  over  hisdidacttc  labour?,  and  be  silent  on  this 
third  branch  of  his  art,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  (wo,  he  wab  ciuiiieut 
and  original.  His  son-in-law.  Sir  William  Parsons,  uitcn  ac- 
Jcnowledged  that  he  had,  in  certain  points  of  the  science,  learned 
more  from  the  Doctor  than  any  other  master. 

The  Worganian  school,  however,  was  probably  never  namerous 
for  its  discipline  demanded  an  intellectual  vigour  not  commoidy 
fotmd  ;  and  a  finished  kind  of  performance,  the  c!e]icacy  of  which 
few  perceived.  Arched  fingers,  closely  and  constantly  down  to  the 
keys,  wiil  give  power  and  truth  of  touch  ;  but  the  million  love  noise, 
and  call  it  energy.  Jumping  fingers,  with  all  the  nails  In  sight, 
plenty  of  pcdal>  and  inYuible  Telocity,  aie  too  nacb  for  nature, 
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science,  pathos*  and  chastity  of  taste;  and  the  counterpoint  of 

PALBtTBlVA,  MaBOBLLO,  ft  A  If  DEL,  CORBLM,  lUld  GbMIBIAITI, 

jield  to  the  tnccttant  scramble  up  and  down  additional^  and  extra* 
additional  key»%  and  eg^niroatical  modulation, 

**  Weaving^  cobwebs  fit  for  skull 

TIjat's  empfy  when  tic  moon  is  full." 

In  brief|the  pianoforte  has  nul  on obliterated  the  harpsichoic^ 
bat  the  organ  too.  All  insects  are  attracted  by  the  briliiancj  ul 
modem  composition ;  but  the  rainbow  of  to-day  is  but  a  transient 
ofiapring  of  the  ancient  sun ;  and  should  a  taste  for  ancient  music 
become  totally  extinct,  the  rest  would  he  "  but  leather  and  pru- 
nella."— Yet  as  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  VVorganian  school  remarked, 
a  modern  executioner  would  find  "  something  knotty  '  in  the  con- 
certos and  sonatas  of  Da.  Wono  an  $  and  indeed  successive  changes 
ot  style  are  generally  but  the  changes  of  one  set  of  difficulties  for 
another.  A  fiaishfld  performer  may  indeed  deceive  the  majority  of 
bis  hearers  by  an  imposing:  fippearnnce  of  executinj^  most  coraposi« 
tions,  antient  or  modern,  at  sight ;  bat  much  of  what  is  railed  play- 
ing* at  slight,  is  in  fact,  composing;  and  no  modr  ^t  prolicicnt,  were 
he  to  play  only  to  professors,  would  chusc  to  play  at  sight  any 
mefiforioas  compositioiiy- expressly  intended  for  the  instrument  on 
which  he  was  playinr. 

The  following  weU  attested  anecdote  is  equally  creditable  to  the 
founder  of  the  school  we  are  describing',  and  Mr  Jarvis,  nn  emi- 
nent pupil  in  that  school;  and  master  of  Mr.  Groom Rnii>GR,  the 
organist  of  St.  StephenV,  Coicmun-street,  and  St.  John's,  Hackney, 
and  master  of  the  late  Mb.  Russbll,  organist  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.* 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  blind,  but  his    mind^s  eye"  led  him  to  an  in* 

tcllectnal  fount,  and  the  extraordinary  playing  of  Dii.  Worgaw 
determined  him  inter  s^luis  Academi  qtfcprrre  vernm.  The  Doctor 
had  never  before  instructed  the  blind,  and  was  naturally  rather  averse 
from  tiie  undertaking;  but  when  he  heard  Mb.  Jarvis  play,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment ;  and  said  Mb.  J.  **l  thought  my  per- 
formance was  not  despicable,"  yet  how  great  was  my  astonishment 
and  mortification  when  the  Doctor  snid  to  mc,  "  Sir,  you  do  very 
well,  hilt  you  have  been  wrongly  taui^lit,  and  if  you  come  to  me  you 
must  begin  your  practice  all  over  again."  **  Accordini^ly,  '  added 
Ma.  J.  he  began  with  mc  as  if  1  had  been  u  child,  making  roc 
play  my  five  notes  op  and  down^  and  saying — ^therO)  Sir,  you  must 
work  much  in  that  way  before  we  proceed  any  fiurthcr."  The  master- 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  rectify  an  error  that  misplaces  tibe  honour  dne*'  to 
mental  laooar.  Amon^  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Russet.l  are  several  'icorcs  of 
Handel  adapted  for  tin-  ortjan,  as  it  should  seem  by  Ma.  R.  but  really  by 
Ma.  GaooMBaioGE;  and  there  are  also  two  fugues  of  Russell's,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  by  Da.  Woroah.— Yet  a  subject  from  Hatdit  Ma.  R.  has 
tho«^  proper  to  acknowledge.  Such  are  the  privllegef  of  plagiarism! 
Haydx  was  a  foreigner,  his  name  up,  and  the  composition  made  free  with, 
published.  Da.  W.  was  an  Englishmaii|  his  oame  down^  and  the  composi- 
tion&  encroached  upon,  nupublished. 
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pupil  wpiit  away  in  dudgeon,  but  wisely  determining  not  (o  lose  the 
benefit  of  instruction  by  neglect,  adhered  strictly  to  tlie  Doctor's  in* 
jnnr<ifHi';.  Hi^liad  not  done  so  long  before  he  exclaimed,  "The  Doc- 
tor's right,  and  I  have  been  practising  in  a  wrong  >vay  all  niy  life.** 
This  conviction  was  toUowetl  by  inunediate  reformation — the  master 
and  pupil  were  soon  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  Jartis  became  a 
distirigutshed  oniBincnt  to  a  spbool  which  do  such  papil  ever 
deserted. 

But  other  masters,  as  well  as  pupils,  were  less  assidnotis  and  less 
reasonable.  Provincial  organists,  during  the  ?acatioiJs,  llocked  (o 
hear  the  Doctor,  and  astonished  at  his  powers,  frequently  applieil  to 
bim  for  instructba.  ^They  come  to  me/'  said  he,  for  a  few  ks* 
sons,  in  which  they  requtie  me  to  do  for  them  what  has  cost  me  the 
labour  of  forty  years.*^  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  anfea> 
sonablenc^ss  of  amateurs  and  their  friends,  when  we  find  the  same 
werikness  in  these  "  mr'.sfrrs  of  scholars."  Hut  Dtt.  Worg  av  >vas 
}i  master  of  masters,  and  knew  the  profession  well.  He  knew  liiat  it 
aboundtxl  wilh  those,  who  baviDg  been  drilled  to  the  service,  and 
possessing  no  other  natural  endowments  than  a  good  ear,  and  |)erhaps 
hardly  that,  became  unavoidably  involved  in  crotchets  and  quavers; 
and  thought  of  them  but  as  a  means  of  subsistence  or  peculation. — 
Yet  rn:ifiv  of  these  become  fashionable  masters.  These  gentle- 
men, *'sai(l  the  Doctor,  **  dress  well,  bow  pohtel> ,  pocket  the  money, 
and  music  is  liicir  very  humble  i«ervtint;  but  1  am  music's  very 
hrnnbie  servant/**— Of  this  lemiik  the  most  Kbeiil  piofcssors  will 
acknowledge  the  justness. 

He  that  kindles  enthusiasm  must  have  something  extraordinary  in 
his  compositifHt :  and  altliougli  the  sallies  of  Or.  W.'s  ff»!!'>"'ers  may 
be  ludicrous  lo  the  re.«t  of  the  world,  as  mental  pictures,  ihey  ;ire  not 
uninteresting  to  tlie  philosopiier.    In  relation  to  the  subject  o(  tlicsc 
memoirs,  many  of  these  ebullitions  might  be  recorded,  and  some  of 
them  not  a  little  eztramgant.    Many  will  smile  when  they  read  of 
a  Worganian  exclaiming,  *^  There  was  but  one  Da.  WoacAM,  and 
one  Sir  Isaac  NnwTON."    Yet  lie  whose  playing  Battishiij.  prc- 
Jerred  to  Handet,N,  and  of  which  we  believe  a  living  professor  of 
enuiicsice  thinks  as  highly,  such  a  favourite  of  the  art  ronid  not  exist 
lu  a  lukeirarm  atmosphere;  and  the  musical  world  must  know  more 
of  bun  as  a  composer,  liefoie  it  can  justly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm 
be  excited  t  yet  let  not  expectation  rise  to  be  disappointed.  He  that 
would  listen  to  the  redeemed  ethisions  of  a  forgotten  ancient,  must 
prepare  for  simpbVily,  pathos,  and  sublimity;   for  mohdation, 
sometimes  parsimonious",  and  never  extravagant;  for  counterpoint, 
fugue,  and  iuteUcctnal  combinations  of  responsive  mdudy,  ami  in 
short,  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal  he  is  accustomed  to  admiie :  and 
in  charity  to  the  composer  and  theraselTes,  let  those  who  are  perfectly 
flatisfied  with  the  style  of  composition  m>w  in  vogue,  makenoenqui- 

rics  about  the  MS'S.  of  Dr.  Worgan. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  style  tlint  distinguish  one  iTiusiral 
era  from  another,  the  principles  ofcomposilion  are  sutlicientlv  ikt- 
manent  to  establish  an  adamantine  body  of  musical  classics,  ^rhere 
if  a  Tital  principle  in  melody  and  hannonyi  tbat  perradet  every 
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classic  style,  ami  is  immorta!.  Of  these  the  best  "specimens  might  be 
embodied  in  a  musical  library,  and  performed  in  nn^nlar  succcsiiioii, 
without  the  childish  and  exclusive  preference  of  popuhir  favourites. 
It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  concerts  thus  conducted^  would  he  cvcii- 
taally  atlracti?e;  for  by  supplying  that  mletjr  to  generally  sought, 
*  ud  by  not  being  made  difficult  of  accesBy  they  wonid  operate  very 
favourably  on  public  taste,  by  tending  to  prevent  its  contraction  and 
degeneracy.  The  principal  obstacles  to  so  desirable  an  cstabHsJi- 
ment  are  the  i^^nor  nu  c  and  indifference  of  patrons :  the  illiberaiity 
conductors,  and  liic  idleness  of  performers,  that  buUd  their  ephe- 
meral popularity  on  the  iteration  and  teiteration  of  tome  half  w 
doeen  songs.  The  muticai  world  would  be  much  indebted  to  fi 
periodical  work^  of  which  each  Number  should  be  a  single  mas- 
terpiece of  every  classical  composer.  The  di'^icnlty  would  be  in  the 
silfction,  a  difhculty  which  perhaps  a  consult;itioii  of  Musical  Doc- 
tors would  not  diminish.  When  a  rcpublicauon  ot  all  Handet/s 
works  was  announced,  Dr.  Worgan  observed,  that  neither  Han* 
BBi«y  nor  any  other  great  composer,  would  wish  to  tee  ntf  hit  worki 
lepoblished.  But  in  regard  to  such  a  publication,  the  tubacribers 
are  generally  more  desirous  of  having  a  complete,  than  a  good  col- 
lection ;  as  if  (he  value  of  a  composer's  works  lay  in  their  bulk :  and 
even  in  si  l(v  lions  the  composers' credit  is  generally  a  secondary  con- 
sideration i  and  poj)uUr  iavuuriles  are  muiupiied  irum  age  to  age. 
Hence  the  deplorable  sepulture  of  the  finest  compositions)  in  sarco- 
phagi never  entered,  but  by  the  sn  pcrior  curiosity  of  good  tasfc.— * 
The  compositions  of  feW)  it  any  of  the  musical  classics,  reflect  the 
lights  of  other  classics  in  Ji^rcater  lustre  and  variety,  than  those  of 
Dn-  Worgan  ;  for  in  the  works  of  most  composers,  there  is  princi- 
paiiy  the  reflection  ot  one  mind,  one  age^  or  one  school ;  but  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  W.  there  is  a  happy  epitome  of  the  models  he  studied ; 
and  these  weft  excellent  and  numerous ;  and  although  a  posthumous 
publication  of  his  manuscripts  works  might  consist  ofselei^ns,  made 
MJtli  a  due  consiclcralion  of  the  age  in  which  they  ro^e  from  the 
grave;  >'e{,  as  (lure  is  at  present  we  believe,  no  itnlicahon  of  the 
world's  approiichuig  end,  a  work  intendcki  for  ail  ages,  ouglit  cer- 
tainly to  accommodate  the  students,  and  facilitate  the  flight  of  rising 
genius. 

The  stature  of  Da.  Worgan  was  rather  below  the  common  stan- 
dard, and  somewliat  squarely,  but  not  awkwardly  framed  ;  his  con- 
stitution was  naturally  sound,  but  ;,Ta(]nally  undcrminefl  by  thnt 
dreadful  malady  tlic  stone.  Hispeisou  \v;i^  'I  irk,  handsome,  nnd 
ejcprcb:>ivct  with  a  forehead  &iiaped  like  Moz.ah.t's,  and  a  proiile 
much  Rsenbling  that  of  Guat. 

The  early  part  of  the  Doctor's  life  was-embitlered  with  unmerited 
misfortoae^  and  the  latter  with  corporeal  torment.  His  morals  were 
l^lameless,  and  his  holy  strains,  like  those  of  his  immortal  prototype, 
were  the  pure  emanations  oi  sincere  devotion.  AUhou>i;Ii  his  niind, 
like  that  of  Mozart,  was  music  s  own;  yet,  a  strong  Icature  in  iits 
intellectual  character,  was  indefatigable  application*  With  an  edu- 
catioii  merely  rausicaly  he  strugglM  nobly  with  mountainous  obsta^ 
clet;  and  with  the  dradgety  S  Hoolb^  Inunkted  the  Latin  of 
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Fux,  and  the  Spaiiisli  of  LoRBNtn  ;  nm\  Ins  roadinir  \va«;  almost 
lYhoUy  confined  to  tlie  works  of  Artosto,  i  :s;io,  and  Metas^tasio, 
in  their  original  languaire     He  entered  ou  tiiu  musical  matUematicii, 
and  studied  Smith's  Treatiie;  but  did  not  proceed  far;  for,'* 
said  he,    I  soon  found  it  was  not  what  I  wanted/*   He  was  how* 
ever  a  practical  tuner,  and  in  the  outset  of  life  made  this  acqnisition 
partly  n  menns  of  subsistence.    But  (he  want  nf  rflncntton,  a  want 
now  scarcely  fonnd  in  beggars,  ami  an  unskiUulness  in  the  ways  of 
men,  a  disadvantage  now  obviated  in  childhood,  arc  deprivations 
which  blind  the  accomplished  water-flics  that  fit  over  the  surface  of 
things,  and  whottj  occupied  with  effects,  are  totallj  ignorant  of 
causes.   The  philosopher  only  knows  how  to  estimate  the  mind,  that 
toils  to  supply  by  unaided  application,  the  distressing  wants  of  early 
instruction.    **  But  these  inconveniences,"  it  will  be  said,  mifjfht 
have  been  remedied  by  grammars,  and  masters ;  anfl,  a^  when  the 
Duclur  cuuld  ailurd  it  he  sent  two  oi  hi;>  cUiidicti  to  Eton,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  he  knew  the  value  of  a  r^nlar  education.'*  But  in  his 
time  grammaiS)  and  mastersy  and  bye  roads  to  science,  were  scarce 
nod  expensive  commodities:  and  throughout  life  he  never  had  a 
superfluity  of  leisure,  ease,  or  money.  But  as  the  line  between  a  want 
of  education,  and  a  contempt  of  letters,  is  perfectly  distinct;  so  is 
that  between  a  deviation  from  established  form!>,  and  an  ignorance 
of  the  world  or  of  human  natuve.   The  studious  habits  oT  Dr.  W« 
were  donbdesa  the  chief  obstacles  to  what  Is  called  sncoess  in  life, 
yet  it  is  not  meant  to  be  inferred  that  his  habits  were  those^of  a  Coa- 
NEiLLE,  or  a  Fontaine.   No  ;  he  knew  the  worh?,  and  the  vabtt? 
of  money.    He  knew  that  the  credit  due  iahh  intrinsic  merits  would 
be  ool^  known  to  the  discerning  minority ;  and  tiiat  even  among 
these,  indolence,  coldness,  avarice,  and  selfkhness,  were  too  predo- 
minant  to  mcue  mere  merit  from  ofaeciirity  and  indigence :  but  he 
knew  that «  proper  respect  for  himself,  and  a  due  attention  to  eco- 
nomy conetituted  the  solid  foundation  of  that  general  e.Nteem,  wificli 
the  many  bestow  on  houses,  horses,  carriasrcs,  fdrnitnre,  and  '  all 
the  pomps  and  vanities"  which  people  worsiiip  six  days  in  tlie  weeiv, 
and  meet  to  renounce  on  tiie  seventh.    Vet  lie  certainly  wautcd  that 
cunninir  which  contrives  to  humour  the  world,  and  make  the  most  of 
it;  80  tnat  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  his  dreadful  malady  antici- 
pated old  age ;  and  consequently  lessened  his  means  of  winning  the 
good  opinion  of  pii^rnies,  he  necessarily  curtailed  his  csfRlilishment ; 
and  to  secure  his  independence  and  integrity,  sunk  into  oblivion. 

He  exhibited  something  of  tiic  Bracebridge"  formality  and  pro- 
pensities, even  in  London ;  where  he  constantly  dedicated  Christmas 
and  the  twelfth  days  to  family  festivity.  He  associated  little  with 
his  profession,  but  was  easily  accessible,  and  liberally  communica- 
tivr  to  riny  one  who  applied  to  him  for  informafion  on  musical  (opirs. 
His  patience  indeed  was  not  always  prool"  against  dullness,  inatten- 
tion, idleness,  and  ilUtemper but  he  was  the  warm  iriend  of  aspiring 
and  industrious  talent,  and  totally  destitute  of  professional  jealousy. 
Even  in  the  latest  part  of  his  life,  when  his  temper  was  frequently 
ruffled  by  the  attacks  of  his  excruciating  complaint,  a  young  lady- 
was  happy  to  receive  his  instructions,  admired  his  patience^  and  wept 
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bitterly  wlm  he  died.  ^  People,'*  said  a  grateful  professor,  "  called 
him  proud*  M  I  em  foand  him  uniformly  kind  and  communi* 
cative.- 

The  increasing  pirorysms  nfhis  disorder  determined  him  a(  IrnglU 
to  uuder*^o  n.  surgical  operation  in  his  sixty-sixth  vcar,  which  he 
endured  with  heroic  fartitude ;  but  it  failed  in  tlie  object,  thoujjh 
eventually  it  terminated  all  his  worldly  sufferings.  He  was  buried  at 
tiie  eharoh  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  opposite  the  left  side  of  the  communion 
table,  as  approached  it  from  the  aisle.  At  his  funeral  the  chuich 
was  crowded  with  resprctftil  pjirishinnrr*',  and  monrnful  spectators. 
As  the  body  entered  the  church,  Ma.  Chari  i  s  Wesley,  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils,  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  on  the  or^an  ;  and 
the  instrument,  which  in  the  Doctoi'ii  had  fascinated  thousands,  thun- 
dered Ibrth  a  volley,  as  um  uncoiiscious  muter  descended  into  the 
grave.  Such  was  the  flitting  sotne  that  honoured  his  remainsy  and 
vaniahed:  and  now, 

"Not  a  stone 

Tells  where  he  lies." 

Da.  WoRGAN  married  three  times.  By  his  first  wife  be  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living.  By 
his  second  wife  lie  had  two  Ions,  of  whom  one  is  Kving.  By  his 
third  wife,  who  was  a  widow  when  be  married  her,  he  had  no  o& 
spring.  This  lady  survived  him,  but  is  now  dead,  iMid  lias  left  two 
diaughters  by  her  former  husband. 

As  the  residences  of  Milton  and  Johnson  have  been  recorded, 
perhaps  the  meutioQof  Dr.  W.'s  will  be  for^iiren.  Till  a  lew  years 
Wore  his  death,  he  had  enjoyed  the  alternation  of  town  and  country. 
11  first  rcMdence  in  town  on  record  was  at  No.  7  InMilman  Street^ 
Bedford  Row:  his  next,  at  No.  40,  Rathbone  Place;  and  his  last, 
where  he  died,  at  No.  99,  Gower  Street,  now  No.  65,  and  the  rt  si- 
dence  of  Mb.  Banm.steii  the  comedian.  Ills  first  and  favourite 
country  house  was  on  Richmond  Hill;  his  second  was  at  No.  2y,on 
Richmond  Qreen.  Of  his  faToiirite  midence,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  relate  a  few  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  owner's  taste. 

The  house  on  Rtchmoml  Hill  was  merely  an  enlargement  of  two 
cottages.  Tt  was  therefore  rather  irrei^iilarly  built,  and  stood  centri- 
caily,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill;  but  when  you  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  from  the  town,  its  picturesque  appearance  rivetted  the 
attention.  It  was  faced  with  white  stucco,  and  surrounded  by  a 
profosion  of  red  rotas,  that  dropped  into  the  parlour  windows;  ex* 
cept  on  the  leftside  of  the  front  door,  which  was  completely  covered 
with  jessamine.  Fronting  the  door  -was  a  gravelled  path  between  two 
small  g-rass-plots ;  and  leading  to  a  little  wooden  bridge,  ornamenfrd 
\vith  i^reen  and  white  rails;  while  a  chevaux  de  frise  of  the  saiue 
colours,  fenced  the  grass  plots,  and  reached  high  hedges  ol  quici^set, 
wild  rose^  and  w6odbine,  that  enclosed  two  small  gardens;  one  on 
each  aide  of  the  house.  The  bridge  was  fastened  to  a  fine  walnut* 
tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  family  often  took  their  tea,  and 
gazed  on  the  streamers  that  waved  on  the  Thames  beneath,  while 
music  swelled,  and  died  away  on  the  breathless  air  of  a  glo\vin;x  evcn- 
ingi  illumined  by  golden  gieamS|  darting  through  the  dnik  foliage 
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of  the  towering  elms,  and  glimiBeriDg  tlirono^h  ihc  i^raceful  poplars 
that  still  decorate  the  foot  of  Richmond  Hill,  wbicii  rises  from  West 
to  V  \st.  The  upper,  or  eastward  garden,  was  terminated  by  a  fruit- 
wali,  that  aiso  bounded  the  neightxiuring  garden,  which  rose  to  the 
house  it  belonged  to,  on  tlie  top  of  Uie  ImL  At  the  corner  qf  thi» 
vail,  and  nearly  paiallel  with  the  hoaae,  wat  an  arbottr,  clnthed  with 
honey BQckle;  from  which  (he  e^,  wanderfog  orev  the  two  gardens, 
rested  on  the  Thames,  and  Twickenham  meadows.  The  tower  gar- 
den was  bounded  by  a  thick  hetlf^e ;  and  a  walk,  enclosed  with 
lattice  work,  interwovcii  with  t  s[)aliers,  and  terminated  on  the  sou- 
thern side  by  a  green  mount,  propped  with  a  fine  ehn,  and  Cfowaed 
with  a  aeati  ovMDokiiigthetbitecf  tops  of  stables  benealht  a  Idtchen 
garden,  the  meadow*,  and  the  Thames.  Before  the  house  was  a  wild 
common,  since  inclosed ;  up  which  ascended  a  road,  tlial  approached 
and  turned  off  to  the  bouse.  This  readied  up  to  the  welUknown 
terrace  on  the  hill.  Behind  the  house  was  a  continuation  of  the 
common,  still  uncultivated,  and  bounded  by  a  pendent  wood,  rising 
from  Petersham  to  the  Park  gate.  The  sonipterB  in  this  wood  CAwecl 
the  Doctor  to  give  hia  lendenoe  the  fiuacifnl  name  of  Nightingale 
Lod^e.  In  his  withdimwiag-foom  a  glass  reflected  the  meadows,  and 
the  Thames,  winding  and  expanding  towards  Porr's  villa,  that  closed 
the  beautiful  scene,  which  was  variegated  w  ith  glailes,  fine  scats, 
vistas,  and  groves.  In  this  room  the  Doctor  penned  niiiny  of  his 
finest  compositions,  and  there  conceived  them,  or  on  the  terrace ; 
his  faTourite,  and  almost  onljr  promenade.  Of  the  rich  scene  com- 
manded by  the  terrace  a  description  is  needless;  and  inxn  this 
enchanting  spot.  Nightingale  Lodge  was  an  object  never  over- 
looked ;  but  it  has  been  improved.  The  public  eye  has  been  ex- 
cluded by  aristocratic  walls,  over  which  the  scarcely  visible  chim- 
iiies,  remind  us  oi  iianilel's  exclamation  ; 

To  a  nunnery,  to  a  nunnery  go.** 
The  genius  that  earned  immortality  could  not  ensure  the  mulberry 
of  SHAnBiPBAE,nor  the  mansion  of  Pope,  from  profanation. 

Tiiere  are  (hose  to  w  liom  (he  foregoing  description  will  appear 
very  trivi  i!  and  then?  ;ii  ^  those  <o  whom  description  would  be 
ialolerublu,  even  from  the  pen  of  a  Rousseau:  but  if  we  apologize 
to  all  who  may  find  exceptionable  passages  in  this  essay,  we  shall 
fall  upon  Scylla.  But  we  now  place  our  painting  in  thefomm,  ear- 
nestly enjoining  every  spectatpry  to  fix  his  marie  of  approbation^ 
\vithout  scruple,  wheiever  he-— or  she— tliioks  onr  attempts  haie 
been  iiappy.  Valete. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 

CHAPTER  7. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CULTiVATlUM  NECESSARY  TO  ▲  &lhQS,Si, 


M  1ND  is  tlie  directing  principle  in  art.   To  sing  wiib  effect,  is, 

to  employ  the  combined  arts  of  poetry  and  music  in  moving  tlic 
passions*  aud  aiiections  of  the  hearer,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Toice. 

As  for  the  actor,  all  the  g;ronnd  work  is  laid  for  the  singer  by  the 
poet  and  the  composer;  and  as  in  {he  case  of  the  actor^  it  is  chiefly 
necessary  tliat  the  singer  should  be  able  to  seize  the  conceptions  of 
iiisaathdri  and  demonstrate  thcni  by  the  subtlest  and  most  refined 
emplaymenC  of  the  technical  meant  his  art  affords*  Thii  implies  a 
fine  sensibility,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  passions^  and  their 
workings — a  power  of  self-excitation,  and  taste  and  judgooient  in  the 
application  of  the  advantages  he  enjoys  from  nature  and  cultimtion. 
To  raise  these  faculties  to  their  highest  perfection  is  the  capital 
object  in  training  (he  mind  of  a  singer,  and  to  this  end  I  conceive 
three  grand  principles  are  chiefly  to  be  rcgardccl.  ' 

1st.  To  excite,  to  wain,  to  feed,  and  to  cherish  the  line  apprehen- 
sion that  enters  into  Uic  most  delicate  conceptions,  with  a  sensibility 
equally  delicate. 

2d.  To  nurture  the  bold  enthusiasm  that  dares  to  give  way  to 
imagination  in  expression ;  and  lastly,  to  cultivate  and  mature  that 

*  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticisni,  says,  ^  aa  interdll  motion 
ora^tation  of  the  miiul,  ^vhen  it  passes  away  without  desire,  is  denominated 
flO  emotion  f  when  li*  -.in  f(ltl^^r>  thr  motion  or  agitatif^n.  it  i-^  drnommated 
a  passion."  It  is  fomtnoii  to  u>e  the  word  passion,  m  applied  to  the  eflfects  of 
the  arts.  In  their  direct  operation,  however,  they  excite  emotion  only  iu  the 
mind,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  consequent  desire  or  action  occurs*  Tbe 
drmser  trumpet  ia  liattle  are  accessories,  not  principals ;  fliey  aceoril  only  with 
the  present  temper  of  soldirrs.  Music  therefore  can  never  be  said  to  be  a  sole 
cause.  It  serres  to  awaken  dormant  feelings,  and  to  re-excite  a&i>ociatioQS  of 
scenes  that  are  passed.-^  call  i^  ideas  which  have  been  acquired,  aad  which 
hcstew      kind  and  degree  of  ptemnre  peenUfHr  to  each  oC  these  ol^jecli. 

irOti*  Y*    MO.  XVIII.  B 
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judgment  which  men  call  (atte,  and  by  which  we  are  taught  to  un- 
dentand  the  Tarioiu  elements  of  ezpiession,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the  bett  manner. 

There  aie  two  ways  of  airiying  at  the  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  passions,  as  moved  by  the  arts — the  one  is  by  the  study  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  mind,  and  by  a  critical  comparison  of 
those  principles  with  their  illottrations.  The  other  is  by  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts  throue^h  (heir  effects,  i^rithout 
deeply  considering  causes.  The  tendency  o^  Uic  first  course  is  per- 
liap:,  to  cool  the  sensibility,  while  the  judgment  is  cbasUued  and 
made  austere  ;  that  of  the  second,  to  reridcr  the  ieelings  more  sensi- 
ble, nnd  to  ^ain  tlie  knowledge  sought,  by  tiie  aid  of  experience  in- 
stead of  reason.  He  who  pursues  the  former  plan  will  understand 
by  induction  and  inference,  that  certain  causes  will  infallibly  lead  to 
certain  effects ;  be  who  pursues  the  latter  wili|  by  his  own  mere  sen- 
sations, ascertain  the  same  fact.  The  one  process  forms  the  critic> 
the  other  the  artist* 

The  mind  is  engaged  daring  the  same  period  in  the  formation  and 
.  acqnirement  of  the  technical  means,  and  in  the  application  of  those 
means.  These  opemtions  have  a  reciprocating  power  of  improve- 
ment,  for  in  the  search  after  the  Attainment  of  technical  accomplish* 
ments,  the  student  frequently  gains  lights  as  to  the  varions  oocasioaa 
when  they  may  be  used,  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  hin 
but  through  such  an  agency ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  endea^ 
Tour  to  find  out  how  he  may  best  express  certain  sentiments,  not  less 
frequently  clirecls  liiin  ta  sources  ol  power,  purely  intellectual,  to 
winch  iie  would  never  otherwise  have  been  led. 

Tn  training  the  mind  of  a  singer  it  is  never  lo  be  forgotten  that  the 
imagination  is  the  reigning  faculty.  The  theory  of  the  passions,  as 
illustrated  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  beautiful  study,  and  is  in  so  far  neces- 
sary as  it  may  give  the  enquirer  a  general  notion  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  mind,  but  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  pursued  into  its 
minuter  details.  I  should  recommend  the  perusal  of  such  works  as 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Lord  Kaimes*  Elements  of 
Criticism,  and  Alison  on  Taste,  as  laying  open  the  springs  by  which 
the  intellect  works.*  But  the  principal  study  of  a  singer  shoald 

*  ^  In  poetry,  in  paiutiog,  in  eloquence,  aud  iu  ail  the  other  tine  arts,  our 
sneoew  depends  on  the  skiU  Witt  which  we  are  aUe  tQ  ads|it  Che  eMs  «f  ear 
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be  the  fMPodactions  of  the  ima^ation,  poetry,  ptajSy  and  nofelSy 
peinttngi  and  wmlptttrey  tnch  works  indeed  as  may  render  htm  the 
Gicaime  of  feeling*  Cicero's  often-qnofed  remark 
primum  egijkndum  lffo\*  applies  strictly  to  a  singer.  Hemuit  himself 
feel  in  order  to  make  others  feel.  Much  of  the  whole  eflect  proceeds 
from  8j'ropathy,t  and  as  thoseautbors  produce  the  most  vivid  descrip- 
tionsy  who  give  the  most  nolimlled  way  to  their  sensations  while 
(hey  recall  or  imagine  the  scenes  they  picture,  so  (bat  actor  or  singer 
awakens  the  liveliest  apprehension  in  the  hearer  of  the  passions  he 
imitates,  by  indulging  his  uvvu  feelings  to  llieir  utmost  ratit^e.  In* 
deed  a  rapid  power  of  self-excitation  (which  is  y  ielding  to  the  mo«t 
sudden  impulses  of  an  acute  sensibility)  is  ouc  ot  the  powers  most 
necessary  tu  lu>ih. 

A  singer  mu&t  possess  a  power  of  calling  up  instantaneously  the 
passion  which  he  purposes  to  express.  He  must  fl)crefore  accustom 
himself  to  give  immediate  way  to  his  feelings,  to  restrain  them  by  no 
false  delicaeiesy  and  to  associate  as  far  as  possible  the  sentiments  and 
the  aetlon,  that  the  one  may  excite*  the  other.  It  Is  in  trnth  only 
from  a  defect  In  this  power  of  seIf4rritationy  when  a  performer  rises 
in  excellence^  after  having  snng  one  or  two  songs,  although  not  nn- 
fraqnently  we  derive  much  pleasure  from  hearing  one  thus  warmed, 
as  it  were,  who  would  afford  us  small  satisfiiction  In  a  Arst  eflbrt.  It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  acton  do  or  do  not  feel 
the  paraion  they  represent,  and  various  anecdotes  have  been  intro>> 
duced  to  prove  that  an  actor  has  "  in  tlic  very  cunning  of  the  scene" 
given  some  protils  of  iiu  iilal  abstraction;^  sufficient  to  idsleu  upon 
him  the  charge  ot  5ub&tuuung  art  for  passion.   The  fact  Is  that  ac- 

genios  to  the  human  franic,  and  it  is  only  on  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the- 
mind  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  fur  their  farther  iuipruvemeDt.''^ 
StewarP*  PkUoiophy  of  the  Human  MbuL   fnlrodueiion,  part  32,  ted,  9. 

•  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  yourself  xww  t  first  weep. 

-i^  This  is  the  reasoning  of  i>r.  Adam  Smith.  See  iiis  7%eo»y  of  Moral 
Seniimenis, 

%  It  is  related  of  Garkick  that  he  once  engaged  for  a  bet  to  make  a  gen* 
tieman  shed  tears  In  spite  of  any  effort  to  avoid  it,  and  dlowin^x  him  to  stand 
behind  Ww  crcncs,  a  situation  which  seemed  to  go  far  towards  diminishing  the 
effect  of  the  delusion  of  the  place ;  Garrick  only  required  that  his  friend 
shoold  be  attentive.  The  play  was  King  Lear,  and  in  the  scene  where  Lear 
brought  on  the  dead  body  of  Cordelia,  Gaarice  taw  the  tears  flowiuf  down 
his  friend's  cheeks  apace,  when  contriving  an  occasion  to  go  to  the  side  scene 
h*'  «!aid,  loud  enough  for  the  weeper  to  liear,  "  I  told  yoo  how  it  wpold  be,** 
and  then  returned  to  his  phrenzied  pcrfoi  luance. 

8  2 
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tor%  from  babit|  can  instantly  call  up  or  lay  aiide  the  passion  as 
mdOj  as  the  oifiuis  by  which  it  is  expressed.  To  prove  this  let  any 
one  astome  the  gestures  of  any  violeot  affection,  and  he  will  as  im- 
mediately peioeive  that  his  mind  is  in  a  degiee  pomemad  with  the 
sentiment  hb  body  reptetents* 

The  direct  operations  of  our  facolty  of  hearing  and  of  onr  sympathy 
are  the  primary  effects  we  experienoe  from  mnsiCy  but  these  eieds  are 
enlarged  toan  indefiniteeztentby  thepower  of  association,  ^although 
men  differ  widely  in  (heir  natural  perccpUoa  of  the  plca.siirc  ol  rounds, 
perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  sai(],  th;it  the  moment  culfivalioii  begins  the 
original  disposition  of  nature  ceases.  An  untaught  hcnror  receives 
satisfaction  f  loin  the  rudest  efforts  of  the  art,  and  so  lung  as  the  mind 
remains  in  the  same  state,  the  car  continues  to  be  gratitied  with  tbe 
same  exertions  of  the  same  power.  Thus  we  peiceife  in  the  lower 
clniofn  and  in  thoae  hzed  to  one  sphere  of  life,  an  nnifiuin  fondnem 
fat  the  same  tnnesy  sung  or  played  exactly  in  the  same  maianer.  Their 
associations  are  confined  to  two :  the  one  arising  from  tha  sentiment 
of  the  song  ilself«  and  the  other  from  the  place  and  ciicnmfltanoes 
vnder  which  it  is  and  has  been  beard. 

Upon  well  educated  persons  the  effects  of  association  are  Tari* 
Qus  and  extensive,  so  various  indeed,  that  they  lay  open  sources  of 
pleasure  which  it  isimpc^sibletutrace.  Itsliould  seem  that  in  those 
who  enjoy  opportunities  of  examining  the  principles  of  the  art,  and 
of  hearing  its  perfection  from  different  roasters,  the  original  faculty 
of  nature  though  not  wlioily  suspended,  is  at  least  rendered,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  so  diminutive  and  so  weak,  that  tbe  delight  they 
take  in  music  appears  to  be  derived  entirely  Irom  association.  It 
must  then  beadmitted,  that  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  acquired 
ideaSf  the  means  of  power  and  pleasure  w\li  be  multiplied.  Ai^nsidb 
has  some  fine  passages  illustrative  of  these  effiscts. 

4 

For  when  the  different  images  of  things, 
By  chance  combinM,  havestmck  the  attentive  &o\il 
With  deeper  ijupul.MN  or,  conuLcted  lon«r, 
Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  liowe'er  distinct 
The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjuuctiouan  cternaLtie, 
And  sympathy  unbroken.   Let  the  mind 
KecaU  one  partner  of  the  various  leaguep 
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IjBmediiilet  lot  the fino  eoBftdawlwriie> 
Amd  mdk  hit  Ibnaor  itrntioD  itraight  rnniiiei  f 
One  movement  fommi  the  oonaentiDg  tfaroog. 
And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleaMtict  thine^ 

Or  all  are  saddcn'tl  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

Sucli  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 

A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 

Tho6e  long-connccled  scenes  where  first  they  mov'd 

The  attention :  backward  through  her  masjr  walks 

Gttidingtbe  wanton  Fancy  to  her  scope, 

To  templet)  eonrtt,  or  fieldt;  with  all  the  band 

Of  painted  foimty  of  patthint  and  detignt 

Attendant :  whenoe,  if  ideating  in  ittelf» 

The  ptotpect  firom  that  tweet  acoesBum  gaint 

Redoabkd  inflaence  o*er  the  Httening  mlnd« 

Piesmret  ef  Imaginafkm* 

The  fine  arts  are  anal og^ous  to  each  other  in  their  means  and  in 
their  ends. — They  raise  emotions  bjr  the  operation  of  the  senses ; 
thej  must  therefore  lecipiocallj  assist  each  oiher^that  is  to  say, 
ideas  mised  by  a  poem*  or  a  pictorey  representing  the  same  tcene^ 

*  I  would  recommend  to  a  singer  the  followii^  experiment,  and  I 
rehr  confidently  upon  the  sadfftctioii  of  any  doabts  entertained  with  respeet 

to  the  power  of  a«iitoGiffidon.  Let  him  sing  the  air  "  Softly  purUn^  at  the 
end  of*  Rolling  in  foaming  bitloTCx^''^  or  JViih  verdure  elad,*^  two  purely 
but  exquisitely  dr^srriptive  song-s,  from  Hayhn's  Creation.  Let  him  then 
read  the  toliowing  uu«aagt?a  attentively,  and  afterwards  repeat  tlie  mns- 
I  think  he  wiH  not  ne  insemible  to  the  increased  delight.  If  he  can  8ud> 
mit  his  performafice  before  and  after  the  reading  to  a  sensible  hearer,  he 
may  be  aUe  to  examine  and  compare  their  miittial  feelings  and  opinions. 

 Gradunl  S)nk>*thf'  hn m  ze 

Into  a  perfect  cahn;  that  not  a  brcHtli 

Is  heard  to  qniver  through  the  elo!<ing  woods, 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many  twinkling  leaves 

Orn<-'fiin  tr'.ll.    Th'  uncnrlino^  flood«,  "diffinVl 

In  glassy  brcudtli,  seem  through  dellisive  lapse  * 

Forgetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all, 

And  pleasing  expeelation.   Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  verdure.    IIushM  in  short  suspense^ 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wiii<»>4  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off* ; 

And  wait  th*  approaching  sign  to  strike^  atoncC) 

Into  the  general  choir.    E^v'n  mountains,  vales^ 

And  forf'Hts  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promiti'd  sweetn^s.   Maji  superior  walkH 
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will  probablj  be  recalled  in  the  mind  on  hearing  a  long  which  turns 
upon  the  aame  tnbject  and  which  vepieieata  the  same  imagea.  If 

Amid  the  glad  ereation,  mttung  prai»e, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last^ 

TIjc  <  lf»M<1«  tH>n«i<Tn  tlu'ir  treasures  to  the  field*  j 

And,  sotti^  siiukiiig  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelnmye  drops,  let  all  Uieir  meiature  flow, 

In  large  effusion,  o'er  the  freihen*d  world. 

The  stealing-  sliowor  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 

I?v  "uch  tts  wantler  tlirotig'h  the  forest  walk*, 

iit'iieath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  deioendt 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs, 

Aiifi  fruitf,  and  nf>wer«,  on  Nafure'x  ample  lap? 

Switt  fancy  fir'd  anticipates  tlieir  growth  ; 

And,  while  die  milky  nntrimeut  cnitib, 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  Hay  ionirthe  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd  earth 
Is  deep-eurich'd  with  vegetable  life  ; 
Till)  in  the  western  slr^,  ue  downward  Son 
Lodks  out,  efTuIirent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  rloTuls.  frav-^liirtiii"'  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
Th'  illnmiii'd  moontain,  through  the  ioreat  ttreaau^ 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yellow  toady 
Far  firnfik'ing'  o'erth'  interminable  plain, 

In  twinkhng-  myriatls  lig-hts  tlie  dewy  gems.  • 

Moi&t,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around. 

Full  iwdl  the  woou ;  their  very  musie  wakes, 

Mix'din  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brookt 

Incroa^'d,  fin Mli-tnntbleatin^<*of  fhp  lulls, 

And  boiiow  lowti  responsive  from  the  vales, 

Whentjp  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 

Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cload, 

Bestriding  Earth,  the  grand  etheroHl  bow 

Shoots  up  immense  ;  and  every  hue  unfolds, 

In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 

To  where  the  Tiolet  lades  into  the  sky. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 

Form,  fronting  on  the  Sun,  thy  showery  prim, 

And  to  the  flage-instructed  eye  untold 

The  various  twine  of  liglit,  by  thee  disdos'd 

Froni  the  white  minglinar  maze.    Not  so  the  boy  ; 

Ho  wonderingviews  the  bright  ctK'hnntmentbond, 

Delightfijl,  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 

To  catch  the  failing  glory  ;  but  amaz'd 

Beholds  th*  amoaive  areb  before  bun  fly. 

Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  suceeeds, 

A  soften'd  shade,  and     In  rated  earth 

Awaits  the  morning-beam,  to  give  to  light. 
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the  one  tatowed  plcainie,  tlial  pUafinre  will  be  imewed  by  Hm 
olher»  and  aUheugh  this  efSed  be  not  peioehred  divectlj,  it  miist  be 
admitted  to  aet  indirectly  bj  rendering  onr  apprehension  and  oar 
ftnsibility  more  acntt.  Works  of  imagiaation  should  then  be 
almost  the  sole  study  of  a  singer.  The  cool  calculations  of  reason 
sbouUl  bo  left  to  others.  Every  thing  which  warms  and  refines 
should  be  sought  out.  Plays,  poetry,  and  novels,  painting  and 
sculpture,  I  repeat,  are  the  fountains  to  wliich  he  must  applj; 
they  exhibit  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  stale  we  most  wish  to 
view  h'^r;  they  teach  us  how  to  feel  rather  than  to  think;  they 
increase,  if  they  do  not  generate  that  acute  and  enthusiastic  sensi- 
biUty  which  enables  us  accurately  to  estimate  and  to  undentand  by 
our  own  Mings  the  intentions  of  the  composer  and  the  true  scope  of 
the  author :  we  learn  the  marks  and  the  language  of  passion  in  all 
tbeir  gradations^  and  by  experience  and  compariaon  we  become  alile 
to  embody^  in  the  finest  manner,  what  the  mnsician  and  the  poet 
ha?e  conceiTed.  .1  ventnte  to  recommend  novels  and  ptayS|(and 
the  latter  particoUvly  in  the  lepveientation)  because  I  ooasider  that 
ddaeacy  of  tact  which  is  intimately  connected  with  a  knowledge 
and  a  jost  appreciation  of  fine  mannersy  is  to  be  acqnired  from  no 
oilier  sonroes  so  perfectly  as  from  these«  For  eren  in  elevated  lift^ 
to  which  thedifficulty  of  access  »  often  an  insuperable  barrier^  there 
are  but  too  commonly  drawbacks  which  lower  the  general  notion. 
Rcallj-good  novels  and  plays  fuiely  acted  present  a  perfect  beau 
ideal^*  and  I  imagine  that  nothing  more  conduces  to  heighten  our 

Rais'd  through  ten  thooiBiid  difiSmnt  plastie  tabes> 

The  bahny  treasures  of  the  former  day. 

Then  sprinjg^  the  livinnr  herbs,  proliisely  wild, 
O'er  all  the  deep-greei»  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tribes : 
Whether  he  steak  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search  ;  or  through  the  forest)  rank 
With  s'.  hat  the  dnll  incurious  Wf^ed*  account, 
Bursts  hiH  biind  way ;  or  chmbs  the  uiouataia-rock^ 
FirM  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow : 
With  such  a  liberal  hand  has  Nature  flung 
Their  serda  abroad,  blown  them  about  in  winds, 
Innuinerous  mix'd  them  with  the  nursing  mouldy 
The  moistening  current,  and  prolific  rauit     5nUM|MM**  Spring, 
o  Ma.  MATnBiv*s  novel  of  ^  Vkomeif*  prossats  at  once  a  strikhig  sad 
exact  example.    His  Madame  Dalmatiani  is  such  a  portrait  of  a  musical  artist 
as  few  would  image  to  thcmselvps,  but  baring  once  studied  the  character  as 
he  has  drawn  it,  every  one  would  admit  the  posaibiUty,  and  admit  also  that 
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fy^lff|4trpi  of  the  vorkuigii  of  passion,  than  an  aeqaaiotance  wkb 
lh»  nAfiti  embodisd  anddenomtiated.  What  sin|er»  after  having 
ttad  Bonao  tad  Jaliet,  aad  teea  Ma.  C.  KaMBM  wd  Mut 
O'Nsii^  in  Ibaie  cbaiactoiiy  woald  enx  afterwaida  ilag  a  1ova-«ong 
ividiavl  §aAiag  tba  iaM^aaUini  glow  with  the  teeoUecftioii  of  the 
exqniaite  passagea  of  SaAKaPBABB^  and  the  esquiiite  penonifioa* 
Hon  of  those  gifted  actors  ?  For  the  sane  reaaon  paiatingay  priota» 
and  statues,  are  lo  soun-ht  and  studied — they  strengthen  our 
natural  sensibility  by  a  kiiuwlcdfire  of  the  forms,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  forms  that  p:issioii  takes.  Is  there  a  singer 
who  would  not  more  clearly  apprehend  the  seniinicnt  and  tlie  ox- 
presaioa  of  the  impaaaionate  songs  in  Handel's  Jcptha,  alter  seeing 
the  hiatorical  pictarea  of  the  old  masters  upon  these  subjects  ?  Nay, 
is  thena  a  creature  aa  deatitute  of  sensibility  as  not  to  be  more  forcibly 
lapieaaed  with  theexpieaaioii  of  auob  an  air  aa  Fareweli^  Umpid 
MfriMgs  md/ood§t*  aftet  having  pondaied  the  youth,  ddlcw/^ 
heaotjy  aad  leaignBtioB  dbplayedin  the  oemiaon  prtat  of  JBPTHA*a 
TOW  ate  Opib*§  piotue  2  It  is  not  eaongh  that  aatare  teaches  us 
to  fteWHut  mist  ^Iso  teach  tisy  if  we  weald  attata  its  supiemest 
polish,  to  uaderstaBd  and  appreciate  and  select  the  snblimest  and 
the  mobt  beautiful  forms  of  lliouirht,  when  wc  would  work  upon  the 
afiections  of  others  in  the  must  powerful  laaaacr. 

I  address  myself,  be  it  remembered,  to  two  distinct  classes — to  tlio 
xuoateur  and  the  professor.  Any  confusion  with  respect  to  those 
parts  of  my  design  that  appertain  to  each  distinctly  migitt^  nay  mastf 
be  attended  with  Yerj  serious  mischief.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
amateur  to  take  an  eierated  view  of  ait— ^indeed  to  leek  distinction ; 
but  it  b  indiapeastUe  to  the  piofessor  to  render  up  to  it  all  the 
lacolties  aad  powers  of  hb  life.  The  one  must  be  legnhted  by 
duties  of  condition,  and  by  those  considerations  which  every  dif« 
feienoe  of  ciicumstance  that  varies  the  sttaation  of  the  Individnal 
brings  into  action— the  other  needs  look  oaly  towards  that  supre^ 

such  is  the  i>ortraiture  of  the  miud  aud  oianoers  of  a  womao  gifted  by  nature 
and  poUshea  by  att  to  tbe  highest  possible  extent  Maaaisb  Cataiahi  was 
tile  very  creatnire  en  whi^  such  an  experiment  might  hare  be< n  ntude,  and 
from  all  that  I  harr  seen  of  her  in  piililic  and  private,  jmlf.'uiG[  of  luit  night 
ha?e  been  done  by  ^\hat  hm  been  done,  I  think  it  «oiiltl  Ikivo  bren  made 
Sttcces&fuily.  iiy  such  an  education  she  would  Itave  beea  a  Daliiiatiaui.  She 
has  aeir  aiaioat  emy  thing  that  chamter  cshibits,  bat  the  hiteUeetaal  pewir 
wUch  is  the  giwrth  ef  learahig. 
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macy  of  professional  superiority  which  is  to  l)e  the  fouiidatioii  of 
fame  and  fortune.  The  one  is  justly  rcslraincil  hy  (Mit  icics,  which, 
(hough  they  form  the  peculiar  attributes  n\u\  <  xcflienci-  <jrj)rivate, 
are  by  no  mtmos  esscntinl  in  public  life.  Fray  lot  roc  be  understood, 
i  allude  to  the  cooTentual  laws  which  private  society  imposes,  not 
alone  to  the  virtues  and  qualities  which  religion  and  the  moral  sense 
demand,  and  which  can  neter  be  slighted.  Never  should  I  rccoro* 
tneod,  either  to  the  amatear  or  the  professor^  any^  even  the  least 
disregard  of  that  nice  propriety  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  fine 
mind  and  of  fine  manners.  What  has  lately  so  raised  and  dignified 
the  character  of  professional  life  ? — The  domestic  virtues  and  per- 
sonal qualities  of  snch  artists  as  Mr.  Kembls  and  Ma*  Youmo 
and  Mei.  Siddons,  Mbsdames  Catalani,Camfoeesb,  and  Miss 
STtPHBiis.  Yet  none  ever  carried  the  representation  of  passion 
further  upon  the  stas^e  and  in  the  orchestra.  Thus  then  it  is  proved 
by  examples,  that  although  nourishing  and  warming  and  exciting 
the  !nK»<jinafion  with  the  most  brilliant  and  (he  most  voluptuous  and 
the  most  forceful  stimulants  l)o  tlic  surest  road  to  ptiblic  professional 
honour,  tin;  cxcifntlon  is  ;><  rtcctly  consistent  with  Oiat  rrfinrment 
which  is  the  charm  of  private  character — in  point  of  fact,  the  one 
is  probably  the  highest  ornament  as  well  as  the  highest  incentive  to 
the  other. 

^  He  is  not  yel  arrived  at  the  age  of  sentiment"  said  a  lady,  speak- 
ing of  a  singer.  This  remark  covien  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  It  is 
the  cnltivation  of  sentiment  that  is  our  object.  Natnre  must  have  done 
her  part,  but  the  aptitude  so  bestowed  most  be  trained  by  art.  It 
may  seem  a  dangerous  proposition  to  broach,  but  I  doubt  very  much, 
whether,  till  the  passion  of  love  be  felt  or  at  least  understood,  any 
artist  will  ever  have  **  arrived  at  thfe  age  of  sentiment."  The  grand 
question  is,  can  the  sentiment  be  conveyed  williout  the  i»ensation? 
Probably  not,  and  the  mcalal  culnuc  1  have  proposed  is  pre- 
paring the  soil  with  the  riclieslmaterials  for  fertilization.  liut  at  the 
same  time  be  it  rccollectwl,  that  I  aim  at  endeavouring  to  inspire  the 
loftiest  and  most  nobh'  sentiments,  as  well  n<;  the  most  enthusiastic 
images  of  passion.  Experience  will  I  ))ciicve  bear  jue  out  in  asserting, 
that  the  one  is  the  best  and  most  faithful  guardian  (next  to  religion) 
against  the  otlier.  A  high,  informed,  and  polished  intellect,  will 
never  become  the  prey  of  unworthy  passions  or  persons*  A  high, 
informed  and  polished  intellect,  however  ardent  the  tempenkment, 

VOIm         NO.  EVIII.  T 
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will  never  forget  that  9elp»rbspbct  is  amongst  the  best  and  wiaeti 
fonndations  on  which  the  snpetstnictare  of  character  is  to  be  erected* 
Such  a  ipind  will  always  fiel,  that  without  self-respect  the  respect  of 
others  is  not  to  be  obtained^  and  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
nothing.  This  reflection  will  always  save  from  vanity  and  vice*** 
If  then  I  ha?e  spoken  of  the  imagination  as  the  Faculty  most  essen- 
tial to  hi-^h  excelU'iict;  in  art,  it  has  always  been  upon  the  contliiion 
of  its  coniplelc  subservience  to  virtue,  to  morality,  and  to  that  pro- 
priety, which,  under  no  circumstances,  ought  to  be  encroached  upon. 
I  would  not  have  the  imagination,  particularly  the  imagination  o( 
professors,  chilled  by  an  education  erroneously  directed.  Once  con- 
firmed in  the  use  of  its  own  powers,  every  sort  of  information  will  be 
beneficial — ^the  imagination  will  assimilate  its  own  food  from  the 
variety  with  which  it  is  presen(ed»  and  will  draw  support  from  the 
increasing  strength  of  kindreil  faculties,  and  here  as  in  every  thing 
else  it  will  be  found,  that  Khowlbdob  is  Powbe.'* 

TlMOTHfiUS. 
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ON  THfi  PHILiWBOPHY  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

No.  6. 

w  HAT  is  Melody  ?♦  is  a  question!  have  often  heard  asked,  but  . 
li^f«r  rciolfcd  with  more  than  an  approach  to  accuracj^.  Nor  do  I  now 
mean  to  pfomise  that  I  ahall  throw  any  veiy  strong  light  upon  (lie 
mattery  dnce  my  intention  in  onljr  to  examine  into  the  facts  in  search 
of  inferences. 

*  ■ 

Amongst  others.  Da.  Burnbt  has  asked  what  is  melody  if  but  it 
does  not  app<>ar  to  me  that  be  has  altogether  satisfied  the  enquiry, 
or  indeed  adTaaced  our  knowledge  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is, 
be  sajs,    a  series  of  sounds  more  fixed  and  generally  more  length* 

enetl  ihaii  tliosc  ol  common  speech  ;  arranged  with  grace  and  ut' 
|!ropuriioiial  lengths,  such  as  llic  mind  can  easily  raensurc  and  Ihc 
voice  express.  These  sounds  arc  regulated  by  a  scale  consisting  of 
tones  and  semitones,  but  admit  a  variety  of  arrangement  as  un- 
bp^Aiijled  a4  jifpaginatioo."^    It  is  very  singulajr  that  a  definition 

*  L9  MefgdUf  €  PArmoniay  ?ocabili,  fra  te  Tsuie  vicende  a  cui  soggiacque 
la  Muska  seippre  fiunosi,  hanno  presso  i  modemi  doruto  cangiarc  sig-iificato. 

Gli  Antlchi  usavano  I'Aniionia  a  denotare  la  propor/.ioiic  dr'  Suotn\  or  tU' 
Cun/i  (lispositi  in  una  sola  ^*th\  c  I:i  iMolodia  a  sigtiificaro  lUmionc  thW 
Oiaziune  del  CtuUo  c  del  iiUmOj  vaic  a  dire  a  iiigniiicart^  una  deturraiuata 
CaiUUena  di  Poesia.  I  Modemi  cMamano  Melodia  ci6  cbe  gli  Antichi 
dicerano  Arnionia  usando  poi  questa  voce  a  rigoificare  V  ultimo  corrente 
OnUriflpimtqf  do^  a  significare  V  accortio  contemporaneo  di  Caotilene  diverse. 

TRANSLATION. 

Harmont/  ami  melody^  words  always  of  distinguished  import  amidst  the 
varbiis  tarns  iniistc  has  undergone,  have  with  the  Modems  ehaoged  slgnifica- 
tions.  The'Antleats  used  harmony  to  denote  the  proportions  of  sounds  or  of 
song  di«po';<^d  in  a  simple  scrie?,  and  melody  to  signify  (he  union  of  clonition, 
song,  and  rhythm,  that  Is  to  say,  a  determinate  poetical  song.  The  niodonis 
term  melody  that  which  the  antients  called  harmony^  aiing  the  latter  to  sig- 
nify counterpoint,  or  the  contemporaneous  accord  of  dlffi?rent  melodies.-^ 
SUria  (lellaMusica. 

+  History  of  Music,  preface,  Vol.  1,  page  13. 

%  When  Da.  Burney  made  this  dcUuition,  he  had  probably  in  his  recollec- 
tion the  following  passage,  fimn  the  PAnns  Mxnnyi's  Sterhi  delhi  Mosira: 
Ma  polche  fadito  perfettamente  distingue  queste  Tariefa  della  Torr,  1ti<t- 

ciando  nrl  f  so  un  talc  disccrnimcnto,  a  not  qui  ba'^tar  di  ve,  chr  qnestc  vo(  i, 
OT  ^rnvi^  or  ticutc  pos^iaiio  congiungersi  in  un  ordiru  t  M  )  i<>.  cite  piai  cia  all' 
orrcccliio,  per  piacere  al  quale,  biiogna  chc  sulTuienU  iiu  ntr  q^c^te  voci  %\ 
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like  this,  which  seems  lo  conlain  so  much  (hoiiglit,  ^!)t>ijlJ  really 
contain  so  very  little — Bcarcclj  one  biaglc  inciribcr  ot  it  being  true. 
Melodjr  is  a  series  of  soiuuls  more  fixed  and  gcneriill y  more  length- 
ened than  comm  jii  spcecli."  That  I  deny.  I  contcrul  that  speech 
itself  is  melody  in  its  ino&t  original  state.  Every  country  lia&  its 
peculiar  melodjr  of  speech,  and  when  we  refer  to  the  Irish  or  ScoCcli 
accent,  we  mean  the  melodj/  which  is  proper  lo  each  oation.  Na- 
tional accent  is  not  only  the  method  of  pronouncing  the  syllabi^  but 
the  inflexions  with  whicli  these  syllables  are  infested  and  uttered* 
These  constitute  the  melody  or  tone.  To  be  convinced  of  this  facl, 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  sing  the  inflexions  in  which  a  sentence  is 
spoken,  wilboot  the  syllables,  as  we  sing  a  tune — ^la,  h^  hi«  la,  dec 
The  intenrab  will  not  be  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  enharmonic,  but 
they  will  give  a  mdody,  and  a  melody  cbaracterisf  ic  of  the  nation 
or  individual  from  whom  it  is  derived.  Perhaps  it  may  bc.said,  this 

fermino  nel  loro  graUoj  altriuicnti  accade  una  confosione,  che  togiie  ogoi 
piaeere  del  Canto,  Fa  in  oltre  mestiere  a  geiierare  tal  compiaoenn,  che  le 
Toct  si  dispongano  in  una  tal  serie,  rhe  nei  gradi  per  cui  esse  passano,  dea&  |e 
medesime  tra  loro,  comr  'inol  fjtrsi,  coiicordi.  Va!r  a  dire  sieno  como- 
damente  ricevuti  dali'  oreccliio,  mentre  per  prova  cu^taute  sapptamoi,  che 
molte  lerie  di  Tod  nel  loro  varUre  d'acutezza  e  gravitA  gli  sodo  talvolta  dl 
Bonmoincoroodo^  e  cosi  tra  Imro  disoordi  in  laogo  di  {Macere  gli  recano  di^a^ 
cimerito.  Queste  ta!i  serie  grate  all'  orecchio  possoiio  coniporsi  per  snc- 
cessione  di  gradi  prossimi,  e  di  gradi  distanti.  N^rl  primo  modo  di  po^te  si 
cbiamano  scale,  mentre  ne  iminitauo  la  successioiic  dei  grudi;  nell  altro  modo 
•I  diianiaoo  Melodid,  non  cbe  ancor  la  scala  mentovata  non  sia  comprew  tra 
le  Melodic  ma  perche  questa  iie  forma  da  se  un;i  spezic  determiiiata  e  ris- 
tretta  laddore,  foori  d*  essa,  le  altre  sono  arbitrarie  ed  ioonmerabiU." 

TICANSLArmv, 

"  But  although  the  hearing  perfectly  tlistinxui.shcs  liicsc  varieties  of  sounds, 
leafing  to  it  this  discernuietit,  U  is  suHicient  for  us  that  tliese  sooods,  whetfaer 
grave  or  acute,  may  l>e  joined  bi  ao  order  or  series  that  pleases  the  ear,  to 
satisfy  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  do  not  surpass  their  degrees,  otherwise 
confusion  results,  which  dr^doys  all  the  pU';»siirp  of  song.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce such  pleasure,  Uit-  sounds  must  be  disposed  in  such  a  series  that  the 
degrees  by  which  they  proeeed  agree  with  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  tre 
CODCordaat. — That  is  to  say,  ihey  must  be  eatii^  received  bjf  the  ear^  since  we 
know  by  col!^ta^t  proofs  that  mairy  srrlcs  of  <;ounds,  in  their  varieties  of  acute- 
ness  and  p;ravity,  are  often  very  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  thus  by  their  dis- 
cordance produce  uneasiness  instead  of  pleasure.  Such  series  as  are  grateful 
to  the  ear  may  lie  composed  of  successive  dose  degrees,  or  of  dbtant  degrees. 
When  disposed  in  the  first  manner  they  are  called  scales,  because  thi  y  imitate 
a  succ^'ssion  of  steps;  when  in  the  «»rroiul  mode  they  are  termed  melodies, 
not  that  the  scale  may  not  be  comprised  with  oUier  uielodies,  but  the  former 
are  formed  of  a  determinate  and  limited  species,  while  the  Utter  are  arbitrary 
and  innnmerable/* 
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b  hot  iftelody  ill  A  musical  sense.  If  we  admit  the  conindiction, 

MUiit  cotoseiit  to  the  introdttcttoii  tbm  of  a  new  geotts^  neither  . 
diatonicy  chraiiiatic»  nor  enhanuoaiC}  which  I  have  no  aathoiftj  to 
do.  Is  it  not  the  troth,  that  the  far,  thoogh  arlificially  trained  to 
nmiical  intenralS)  dM  leally  by  nature  admit  the  division  of  a  tone 
into  infenralt  itifinitessimallj  small  and  almost  inappnciable  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  lliink  it  is.  How  then  it  may  be  a!>kcd  docs  it  happen, 
that  the  ear  is  dissalisfied  with  certain  inflexions  which  we  hear  either 
in  common  discourse  or  in  any  of  the  branches  of  elocution  ?  i  reply 
that  these  very  difterences  establish  my  position.  They  show  that 
the  car  naturally  admits  an  indefinite  variety,  and  that  the  objection 
merely  arises  from  the  dissimilar  aisociations  and  habits  of  the' 
speakers.  Mat.  SiddokSs  for  instance,  never  made  a  false  cadence 
accofding  to  mj  appfehension — Mb.  Ksan  seldom  makes  a  trne 
one.  It  was  «>me  time  before  I  was  reconciled  to  Jobh  KiiiBLn^s 
Biodnlationsi  if  such  minute  changes  as  speech  employs  ate  to  be 
allowed  such  a  term.  The  inference  I  should  draw  then  is,  that  as 
almost  every  ear  has  undergone  a  partial  cultivation  at  least,  that  is, 
a  partial  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales,  for  that  reason  inflexions  that  conform  most  nearly  to  those 
intervals  are  the  most  goneraily  pleasing,  and  the  most  commonly 
adopted  and  acknowledged,  but  that  such  acknowledgment  implies 
no  more  than  a  departure  from  the  state  in  which  our  perceptiooa 
are  left  by  nature  herself. 

The  Doctor  further  says  of  the  sounds  composing  melody,  that 
they  are  arranged  with  grace  and  of  proparUomJ  lengths,  snch  as 
the  mind  can  easily  measure  and  the  voice  express.**  Almost  all 
these  positions  are  fiilse.  It  is  necessary  to  a  beauUful  or  agreeable 
melody,  that  the  sounds  should  be  arranged  with  grace,  but  not  to 
mdody  simply  In  itself,  because  a  succession  of  sounds,  whether 
arranged  with  grace  or  not,  is  equally  melody.  If  "  by  proportional 
lengths,'*  the  Doctor  means  rhythmical  periods,  phrases  constructed 
according  to  ofi^  regular  or  idea!  proportions,  he  is  again  in  error. 
Recitative  presents  an  instance  of  melody  which,  in  its  performance, 
admits  of  no  set  proportions — no  regular  returns  of  WffCfMit — but 
merely  of  emphasis  placed  according  to  the  caprice  or  the  judgment 
of  the  singer.— Nor  is  it  necessary  (hat  the  voice  should  be  able  to 
"  expresa  the  sounds,*'  in  order  to  constitute  melody.  No  voice  can 
sing  (or  express)  a  piano  forte  concerto^  yet  not  one  single  passage 
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Cpn  be  produped  which  is  not  melody.  Su.ch  t^s  the  mind  can 
easily  measure'*  appears  to  me  to  be,  "Uqe  no  ifieaping."  "  These 
pounds  are  regulated  by  a  scale,  consisting  of  tones  and  semitones.'* 
If  vU^t  I  luwe  {^dvanced  concerning  llic  melody  of  speech  \yc  true, 
this  ppyjliQii  if  I  4o  oot  &ec  bow  we  can  escape  fiom  the 

jjH^ltifeof  remarks  c^io^jpt  ^eiiyinj^  (he  inflesi^np  of  speech  all 
i^HfTfjtfff"  IV'Kb  ro^lo^^f  appQi^iPg  to  (hf^iiipBiial  acpeptatiofi  of  the 
tfain»  a  4l^iPWj|iKr6  Vpuld  be  to  cut  speocb  off  ftpm  tbje  um 
qf^tpfom'  ^  ^|rftlrBT's  definition. 

|U>V9#BAV  40fin0  ipdpdy— ^<  Sncpemppi  de  pons  tellcment  or- 
()pDi^j9elo9  I^tpl^derli^tluBOct^  kiiuidiiI«tioii  forme 
x^n  sens  agreable  k  I'oreille."* 

Ag^iinst  Uiis  definition  I  dkxnif  because  it  makes  the  laws  of 
rhythm"  inherent  properties  in  melody,  ftiij,  thm,  says  Dr.  C  a  i  t  - 
coTT,  i§  the  disposition  ul  melody  <^r  harmony  in  respect  ot  lime  or  • 
measure,"  and  the  authorities  all  agree  to  such  an  interpretation  of 
tbe  word  rhytbp^  Recitative  thcni  m  it  is  performed  at  ieast^^ver* 
tarqs  t^e  definition,  fpr  in  singing  r)Spi|AtiT<,  emphasis  alone  is  em- 
ployed, #n4  the  yerj  of  (^e  measure  frequency  jcontr^ntes 
to  nv|ke  ihp  inelpd^  n|0|«    agse^ble  to  the  ear*" 

Dr.  CnoTOH  cppf kkpif  m^f4/  <P  «U  ^qfic^on  of  single 
no(p8y**t  and  |>8  IfoMiojiT  niwcil  discourse.*'  Neither  of 
thesis  definitions  sisein  to  me  jfuffici^tly  ezsct  to  b^  satisfi^ctory. — 
My  own  (should  I  be  tempted  by  the  progress  of  our  enquirjr  fo 
venture  one)  I  shall  reserve  for  the  li^st  place  in  (his  essay.  In  the 
mean  time  let     examine  a  little  iurther  into  iacU  and  autliuritics. 

**  A  succession  of  single  sounds,"  because  such  a  succession  may 
be  the  same  sound  repeated,  will  not  probably  be  ulloweil  (o  consti- 
tute melpd^. Th^(  evsn  a  sin|^Ie  iOUD4>  of  the       sound  repeated 

t    A  snfflssrisB  ef  simads  sodispsssJ,scsotdiDg  iethehiwsQf  rhydun  tad 
ef  lasdiilatiDn,  that  tliej  e^tqile  Ibe  esr  agce^iihly*" 

+  Perhaps  after  Padue  Mautivi,  who  in  his  Storia  della  Musica,  say?  — 
^  La  ioro  combinazione  in  uua  serie  di  Suoni  sncccssiTi  constituisce  ia 
^k4i^*'    The  coinbiuatioo,  ^of  intpiTals)  in  a  scries  of  succeasif  e  soiuds, 

eoDBtttntesnwIody*  JH  hA  Imna  esUs  melo4y  ^  un  agreable  sQe^esiioa  ds 

■ons  simplest*  i^i  agreeable  succession  of  common  sounds. 

t  M.  ti<>  HlaioTiUe  in  his  Hi^toire  Gencralc  CritiqCi?  ct  Phllologique  de  la 
Musi^ue,  Pam,  I7Q7,  a|;rces  in  this  principle.  La  Melodic/'  he  aays  ^'  est 
la  parde  Ripple  4e  Ift  Musique,  est  fonnee  des  intervalles  de  plusieurs  sous  tjui 
se  saccedent;**  and  Grassincau  also  bears  out  the  opinion,  who  defines  melody 
l»  be  <<the  sgieasMe  eihot  ef  difitnni  wads  ranged  and- disposed  io sac 
cessipp.'' 
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olr  TBt  raiLotorar  or  musical  oovtraitto^.  lid 

and  arranj^'ed  either  rylhrafcally  or  nof,  maj  be  very  expressive,  I 
shall  proceed  to  show ;  but  I  doubt  exceedioi^l/  ftbether  the/  ttta 
be  called  melody. 

If  we  heat)  dariag  tbe  silence  and  obiciinty  of  night^dtlieir  wlMii 
tracing  (Ml  a  heath,  or  when  aivake  in  bed,  or  litCiag  in  soIUdde, 
(he  Aeeptiiit  imisical  nrand  of  a  bell  either  at  sldir  orf^tretat  inter- 
vate^lf  daring  a  inXk  amidst  rural  scenes.  In  itieadotrs  or  WM)di, 
npon  hilb  ot  in  falee  eittbelll^hed  ^ith  pleasing  objects,  «e  hekur 
(he  beTI  of  a  Tillage  efamh,  or  even  the  tinklini^  of  a  sheep  belt-^ 
bow  are  wc  to  deiionainatc  this  repetition  of  a  single  soliikI  ?  If  we 
refer  to  the  affection  of  the  mind  which  it  produce*?,  in  the  otie  in- 
stance it  produces  awe,  in  the  other  it  raises  soft  and  tender  plea- 
sure. In  tbe  last  case  it  is  a  sotincl,  an  expressive  sonnd  ittdeed, 
but  nothing  more — nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  melody.  If  I  be 
right  Dr.  Crotch's  definition  is  inexact. 

Tke  Dead  Mesnh  m  Saul  begins  With  the  saikle  sodnd  five  tfaM 
repieat^— nolM^  ekn  be  (none  solemn.  The  son^  *^ln  iaeHeH  hltr^ 
nwu^f^  one  of  (he  finest  and  pniest  dxample^  ol6xpleMoii  tobd 
IbiiAd,  fa^hiis  with  the  saitte  sftund  sift  ilidea  Mp^^*  any 
thing  be  moft  atfecting?  Th^  are  both  instilnces  of  deep 
path<to  produced!  by  single  sound*  6tit  fft  both*  the  hafmoi^y  soon 
comes  in  to  aid  the  effeCf,  and  ib  make  it  to  a  certain  degree 
"polyodic."*  Tn  the  noljlu  recitative,  Thus  saUfi  the  Lord  lo  C^ruSf  the 
words  am  the  L.oi  d,  there  is  none  else"  are  set  to  a  sincflc  sound,  the 
first  member  of  the  proposition  bcin£^  delivered  upon  four  successive 
Gs,  the  second  fonr  As.  These  passages  are  linely  declaratory,  f  could 
multiply  similar  instances  through  various  shades  of  sentiment  and 
pamion,  up  to  tbe  most  remote  from  those  with  wbicfi  \  set  ont-^tia. 
to  ifMk  a  piitf(g6  of  single  ncrteias  there  a(e  upon  "  Nmttfo  Jims* 

*  111  a  more  extensive  sense,  melody  implies  not  only  the  progresrioo  of 
one  riogle  part,  hot  also  (hat  generil  result  of  the  various  parra  in  harmooy 
trhMi  predaces  the  effect  of  nelody  by  the  proper  distribution  of  their  sooadS. 

Prikz  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  di  ;;ni;uished  between  the  monoilic 
5ty!r,  in  which  the  melody  is  coadaed  to  one  single  [)art,  and  the  polyodic 
style,  ia  which  the  theibe  and  its  dependent  subjects  are  distributed  among 
the  dUMeM  ^iHs  ef Hbe  eompoiitiMv  1*11116  two  epiilK(^  Patif a  ififeart  fo 
havetldcen  from  Kircusr  ;  aud  this  profound  and  original  view  of  melody  has 
been  very  ably  developed  hy  Nicmsi  M/i'^,  of  Berlin,  whn  clt  arly  proves  that 
those  pieces  which  are  produt^ed  by  the  raonodic  design  bf  the  composer  are  far 
faderier  to  the  polyodic  arraiigement  of  the  same  ideas.  In  this  last  chus  we 
nay  place  the  motetts  of  Palestrima,  the  chorosies  o(  Hahdu,  and  the  sym- 
phonies of  HATna,**— CSsAboirf  Grammar^  pag€  85. 
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M,**  at  Ownd  of  Roiuiii*!  ^  AlTidea  M  qud  mOeUo^  or  as  Chiwe 
in  the  accompaniment  to  hit  <<Per  pkueriiUa  StffitMn*^  Indeed  the 

music  of  the  Italian  comic  opera  exhibits  myriads  of  examples. 
GuGLiELMi  and  Cimahosa,  as  well  as  Rossini,  abound  with 
them. 

Still,  however,  I  question  whether  any  of  these  passages  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  melody.  And  I  should  ground  ray  theory  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  same  sound  in  racoeiiion  i»  too  monotonous  to  be 
lonig  agreeable.  That  the  ear  requires  vanetjf  is  deducible  from 
speech  itself*  MoHokmom  is  almost  always  used  in  the  seaie  of  dis* 
appiobation.  Smgers  an  aooustomed  pradicaHy  to  rciie?e  the 
lediiim  of  a  repeated  note  hj  an  appoggiatnra  or  a  iwen^  as  b  uni* 
vetMiHy  done  in  recilatite*  For  these  veasonsy  not  e?en  a  short 
strain,  consistiDg  of  the  same  soundi  can  be  melodious.  '  I  consider, 
then,  more  than  a  single  tonnd  in  snccenioa  to  be  cmentiat  to  melody. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  yet  brought,  adduced 
examples  connected  with  \vordj»,  and  consequently  with  definite 
uieas.  if  we  lake  passages  of  repeated  single  sounds — such  as  arc  to 
be  found  in  TI  a  YDn'ssyraphonics  for  instance— wcshall  perceive  they 
are  agreeable  principally  as  they  tend  to  rouse  expectation.  They 
arc  made  interesting,  as  it  were,  by  the  nnticipation  of  what  tiiey 
annoonce.  In  themselves,  as  melody,  they  are  nothing.  The 
simple  question  then  to  be  solved  is,  whether  melody  can  be 
made  of  one  single  sound,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  cannot.— 
Etymology  sometimes  helps  us  out  of  a  difficult  of  this  kind.  The 
Greek  word  fuhn  is  translftted  carmen  modulatuni— >Modh/itf«tf  joi^/ 
which  word  inedStf&feif,  I  apprehend,  implies  variety  of  inflexion,  aad 
if  so,  sets  all  doubt  at  rest. 

Jjct  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  niore  than  one  interval. 
As  the  least  removed  from  a  single  sound,  I  shall  instance  the  chro- 
matic opcfiinf*'  of  the  symphony  to  the  recitative,  For  hrhofd  dark" 
ness  shall  cover  the  etuth^'  iailANOEL's  Messiah.  This  pa&i»ngc  is 
constructed  chiefly  upon  two  sounds*  If  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  pleasing,  it  rouses  and  prepares  and  interests  the  mind, 
which  anticipates  in  these  sounds  a  something  of  moment  to  come. 
Here,  however,  the  efiect  of  rhythm  is  palpable. 

The  symphony  to  Mooma's  glee,  ^  O  Zedy  fair^*  always  strike* 
upon  the  general  ear  as  very  pleasing  and  exprssstvo-^yet  it  eonsists 
principally  of  two  sounds,  for  a  considerable  duration.  It  imitates 
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the  plusliing  faW  of  rairi«^^p8.  It  is  pleasing  before  we  know  what 
it  is  designed  to  represent — it  f«  vinrc  pleising  after  the  exact  i{!ea  is 
affijLeci  and  r^mfnujucateci  by  the  rounds.  In  this  inuj^ic  il  is  (o  be 
ilbwued  ibere  is  little^  if  any,  of  the  effect  of  acxent  and  rhythm.  ' 

Tbe>e  aremaajfatiMr  examples  of  two  close  intervals,  intended 
Bot  only  to  prodoce  melodjr,  bill  i9  express  sentlneiitsy  And  even 
pkjwiottlofayMlt.  IthaUMto  twoMftyfrom  anilMNni  aioppoiiteu 
eipieMlTe-^ns.  HAirDB&  and  Romiri.  In  the  song  ^  Ret^  % 
cMy**  I*  tlie  Mertuim  of  the  foriMr,  tfieve  k  a  paiMge  ef  twe  intemb 
in  eqoal  notei  opoo  each  t^ble  of  Ibe  words,  The  spMlh  mHlfhe 
^taff  mdd^'*  to  repment  the  twirling  motion  of  the  spindle ;  whihs 
in  the  doel  ^  £!Mc9i  per  mts  metmirfo,'**  in  La  Gaxta  ladra^"  of  the 
latter  composer,  upon  the  words  *^  mi  cadano  le  fagrime"  &c.  two 
sounds  arc  employed  to  give  the  idea  of  tears  falling,  of  sobbing,  and 
of  grief  generally,  which  it  docs,  I  think,  with  adequate  expression.  , 
1  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  in  ali  (hesn  inslanrcs  I  strip  the  air  or 
upper  p^\rt  of  its  accompaniments,  which  increase  the  etl'ects.  We 
arc  now  considering  melody,  but  as  a  .singh*  part  is  rare  to  be  met 
with,  I  venture  to  take  examples  as  I  find  tbeiiiy  and  separate  them 
from  the  accompany tng  harmonies. 

If  two  conjanct  tones  or  seroi-tones  then  are  ftund  to  constitute 
melodjy  it  will  probably  be  tboagbt  thai  two  more  distaat  imter- 
vals  am  ftia  man  meladlmMi  at  appears  lo  ne  to  be  the  case. 
I  sMqr  aila  tl»  •ftning  symphonjr  of  Stobaoi^s  giea  ^  FhtiUMihy 
liltft^'s%lly**  aaaonlabilagsefaral  spacineae  of  dUfoMal  •al<ft» 
andtfaisIshalltUBksaAaiaitlbffthaastablishnMaloraM  daetriae, 
thalapasngatoconslltvlenMM/ mastoeasistof  i4erethan  asuo- 
ccirioB  of  the  same  sound,  although  such  a  repetition  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  expression. 

By  the  aid  of  rhythm  two  sounds  may  be  so  much  variett  that  by 
their  use  alone  very  agreeable  melodi(;s  may  wiLliout  doubt  be  con> 
strocted.  Taken  by  themselves  the  single  aotes  wiU  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted to  constitute  melody. 

I  have  thus  considered  melody  in  its  rudiments,  but  the  subject  in 
its  advanccmcot  pments  so  mnoh  for  investigation,  that  here  i  must: 
stop  ibf  the  piiseat,  eootcaliaf  lajaelf  with  the  dediictian  of  a  defioi- 

*  i<  roui  thU  «aine  duet  an  iustaiice  that  a  single  note  is  qot  melody  utigiit  be 
ts&sn.  See  the  pass«ge    amhmmeM  comegnuy"  wMeh  is  a  dwent,  not* 
a  swladly* 

voim  V*  ao.  xvin.  v 
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tion,  which  I  think  myself  entitled  to  make  from  what  has  pro- 
ceded.  We  have  seen  that  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speakings 
tliuugh  susceptible  of  both  emphasis  and  accent,  are  yet  rechicible  to 
no  iixed  measure  or  proportions*  When  language  it  metricalljr 
arranged  it  becomes  poetrjr,  and  lo  wUen  melodj  it  lufaniitted  to 
measure,  as  in  airs,  it  becomeS|  aa  it  were,  the  poetry  of  wstic.  I 
am  therefore  diipoeed  to  adopt  the  foltowii^g  of  mdodj  is 

indudlog  speech  and  Kcitati?e  as  well  as  air. 

'  Mdody  is  a  succession  of  soonds,  consistiiig  of  noie'  than  oiie 
note  or  intervali  admitting  occasional  aooent***  If* 


Eosirewr,  Ireland,  Jtm.  6ih,  1823. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dbae  SiB| 

^A^LTHOUGH  I  mustcuiifess  myself  to  be  but  an  indifferent  artist  fit' 
drawing  from  the  life,  I  shall  altcrapt  to  delin^te,  for  tfie  araui»<2jiH'iil 
of  your  scientific  readers,  a  few  outlines  of  two  opposite  characters 
which  have  long  been  under  my  view,  and  whose  dispositions  being 
now  completely  dereloped,  may  afford  some  hints  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  informed  of  the  distinction  between  a  pedant  and  a  true  lover  of 
mosio^a  distinction  the  more  essential  to  be  observed  in  mixed 
partiee  of  amateors  and  other  musical  persons^  as  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  man's  disposition  and  ptinatts  in  mnsic,  depends  the  degree'  of 
credit  and  satisfaction  which  his  opinions  upon  certain  compositions, 
performaDoeii  or  perlormeni  are  likelj  to  obtab  amongst  those  who 
hear  them  pronounced. 

Allonius  is  a  compkie,  perfect,  and  mostbigottcd  pedant,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  hear  tbc 
compositions  of  Jo M i: T.r.i,  Leo,  Pkrcolesi,  Negri,  Caldara, 
Tallis,  Gibbons,  Aldricu,  and  numerous  other  writers  of  the 
old  church  school,  which  o^ierated  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  firm  con- 
viction of  their  svperiority  over  all  other  sabseqaent  composers, 
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whether  for  the  church,  the  chamber,  or  the  theatre  ;  and  tjcing  more* 
OT«r  encouraged  by  his  father  (who  to  saj  the  truth  was  more  liberal) 
to  talk  of  and  to  listen  if  |H>isible  to  no  other  atjrle.  Allonius 
hating  finished  hia  atndies  at  coltege>  oommenced  amateari  with  the 
finadaterawnntioD  of  lording  iiofw  nil  pet^  modernised  cfiticii  and 
talka  of  nothn^  bat  Aldaidob  in  gamnt,  Roonna  in  ditto^  LbO| 
FiOt  cnnonay  fngocBy  aoofe%  to  Ac  while  hia  wondering  andttora, 
little  fened  in  aach  mjrtic  nameay  tbiow  aroond  the  aignificani 
glanoe  of  approbation^  and  leallj  beliefe  him  the  moat  piofonnd 
jodge  of  maaic  tbej  eyer  heard  of.  It  is  curiont  to  observe  how 
well  nutiirc  has  in  some  instances  fitted  the  divers  [virts  oi  a  person's 
disposition  and  character  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole.  Allonius  is  not  only  a  pedant  in  music,  but  in  everything 
dse.  Proad|  dogmatical^  aelf  opiuiooated,  tyrannical,  full  of  du- 
plicity, meanneaSy  and  injnatioe ;  coald  it  be  expected  that  such  a 
,aan,  if  he  turned  his  attention  to  music,  should  be  otherwise  than  a 
amat  bigotted  nnd  determined  pedant  He  conaidett  CoBBLLi'a 
mnaie  to  be  anperior  to  that  of  nnj  other  writer  for  inatfamenta»  an- 
cient or  modem*  HATDii*a  ajmphonia  he  aap  are  Tery  brilliant 
ahowj  thiqga  in  their  way,**  bat  aa to  theflat  9th,  and  anch  abominable 
diaooids,  (whieh  Inqnently  oeenr  In  Hatdw)  they  am  ahooicing» 
dreadful  to  his  ears.  The  overture  to  Z  a  use  bflotb,  he  tells  all 
those  who  are  ignorant  or  foolish  ciic>ni!;li  to  believe  liim,  is  not  a 
^^legUittude  fugue,''  although  he  willingly  condescends  to  admit  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  nnisi/  overtures  he  has  In  ird.  Unfortunately 
fur  those  who  arc  placed  witiiin  the  sphere  of  his  inUucncc,  Ar,Lo\  rus 
learnt  to  scrape  the  violin  some  14  years  since,  and  really  considers 
himselt  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  FaAiioois  CaAMca,  whom  he  af- 
fects to  take  as  a  model.  This  by  the  way  ta  the  only  sensible  thing 
1  cter  knew  him  capable  of.  He  endeafoora  to  practiae  haid,  bat  I 
nefer  aaw  nny  good  result  from  it.  However,  when  he  doea  Tiait  the 
ioricaUir  aenaea  of  a  few  aeleet  anditora  by  one  of  hia  mnaical  partial 
there  ia  one  r^nlar  standing  diafa,  like  turtle  befiwe  an  aldemum» 
CoaaLi«i,  GoRBLLT,  CoasLtfT,  till  the  very  name  **  paUtontke 
sense.''  Occasioualiy  (lie  rcinazc  is  oneof  Hamdel's  grand,  in  which 
as  leader  he  shines  witii  most humid  lustre or  perchance  there  is 
^ndedish  of  BoccuEaiNi. 

««   111  fated  Wight** 

"  He  diet  a  cruel  Ueath*^** 
u  9 
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As  Allonius  will  bear  no  coiitrodicLion  in  the  usutil  routine  of 
inisjccll.iacoui.  eoiiveisulioii,  so  also  be  permits  not  uny  one  to  dtller 
from  hiui  in  mistical  taste.  If  mi  amateur,  or  even  a  proicssor  in 
company  happens  to  have  and  to  maintain  an  opinion  of  bis  own, 
contrary  to  the  CorrelU'kmian  doctrine,  which  thiis  Priiic»«f  pBiiaiti 
endeavours  to  ostftbUah,  heahom  the  portion  of  good  sense  and  good 
breodi^  mkkk  he  posaeMiy  by  twirliog  oa  bb  beol,  «iid  wiA  obvatad 
eye-biDV  ftod,  iiMiifBod  nmSf  tells  (pkintj  bb  (hosoogb  cDatapt  of 
siob  pallij  judgment.  He  ^Miea  Mvljr  oil  tbo  taodmn  conpom 
•iiMae  Hatm  aod  Mozakt  together,  oodeoitxiMtinguisb  lodliffbranoo . 
bctiroen  Vaii  £teH  end  BosTHorair,  GiMBifTi  sod  KiALtHAOs^ 
BifttOP  and  STBTSfirsov.  He  says  he  would  nndeitake  (o  write 
such  music  as  ihcirs  by  the  Ion  wcii^ht  far  the  publislicrs,  and  like  tlie 
gciithMnea  of  the  fancy,  will  back  himself  to  perform  the  undc}  t'lluHi^ 
agaiHsi  timef  a  given  quantity  in  a  certain  nurabtT  of  dn  y  s!  That 
poor  unfortunate  musician,  Ma.  B rah am'»  ability,  oilcn  encounter:* 
the  lash  of  this  potent  flaggeilater^s  tnost  merciless  severity.  Uia 
apoatacy  from  the  aiyle  Md  taate  of  4be  oevcred  draklkailbrefathert 
in  mmiot  bit  doriog  end  eenieqiiODl  suocass  ia  loming  a  atjde  of  bit ' 
own  to  pleoMibe  publicy  oad  bif  abrad  attenpta  in  swgbig  oiatonoif 
aio  €x:iHici  of  Ibe  blackest  dye }  bat  lest  tbit  dseadfei  doivb  shanbl 
mest  Mr.  B/aearf  aad (be  boivorof  it  canie (as  nett  it  aalgbt)  bis 
ipeedjrdSsiehitioay  I  woald  wbisper  tbat  gentlnaaa  Id  Ibe  feelings  of 
humsoily,  tbal  possibly  tbis  dread  silence  might  l>e  arerted,  by  hit  so- 
lemnly promising  from  henceforward  never  to  siiiir  any  thinif  more 
Jiioderii  than  the  tnadrig'alsof  VVYLBYEorMoRLEY,and  when  iiecom- 
pu^ci>,  to  be  careful  that  the  adagio  ot  Co  ui:  r.  i>i\^5th  concerto  is  taken 
as  a  pattern  for  all  his  dramatic  pieces,  no  matter  whether  overt«ires, 
soBgs, duetsysestetts,  itc.  XbcaUainoieats  of  ALLONttrs  in  the  sci- 
coce  about  wbacb  be  talks  so  much  are  exactly  these  ;  he  absolutely 
deos  baoflK  ooiiascatife  JUba  wbeo  be  sees  them,  and  ean  say  whetlier 
a,  eoia|MMitbB  is  good  or  not,  pratidtd  yon  fimidi  btai  befosoband 
w.itb  tbeaaitboffViMsirf  aid  thoecatary  in  wbicb  be  lif  ed.  His  mode 
of  paddUqg  with  bis  fiageis  upoa  tbo  piano^fpftey  wbicb  be  calls 

pfaljmg  fioaiscofvii**  ie  wen  eotectaiaiog  tbaii  iosiractivo.  Galliag 
to  mind  HAb^ait's  qoiiet  node  of  performaaco  oa  tbe  organ,  (yom 
recollect  what  Qoin,  tbe  actor,  said  about  tbeiset^  AitLoatvs  of 
course  imitates  him  as  far  as  he  can,  but  1  cannot  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  his  manner  when  singing  and  accompanying  himself. 
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UiMi  by  saying  Uiat  his  hiU  tmembk''  woidd  funM^li  Fon^  of 
Piooadilly,  with  materialt  ibr  a  mott  exoelksat  niTinfitifn 

M/ tMiy  ImMd,  HaiiOAiiMi  k  A  toMy  oppofili  oteai^ 
OM  I  hm  Imm  4aioiibiiig.  Wttfeomft  hwring     gMd  fDittm 
iQMvfft«]i(MnlodiMalioa,iaclk  M  wiibeitoiiiid  upon  Audmat, 
aid  being  lad  to  tlie  rtidy  of  imitigliflilk  by  €iicnwt(iiiM»tB  —dl 

MiMioe  s 

•nd 

has  ihe  ca^our  to  allow  merit,  no  mntter  of  what  age  or  country,  ils 
due  distiiicticMi  and  reward.  He  coiistuiillj  cntkavours  to  improve 
by  the  conversation  of  others  and  the  results  of  c.v^yerience.  Hono- 
Rioijs  perceives  no  rejison  why  raiisic  is  the  only  one  of  the  liberal 
scieaccs  that  is  to  be  kept  statioaary,  while  ail  the  rest,  and  evtA  iha 
hmTqI  arts,  are  making  siifib  giMit  strides  towards  a  perfection  uii* 
ffwUfd  IB  tbe  MUials  of  Juraun  history.  He  admires  Co«blli*« 
compotiliM  Mthfi  vnyfittiia  their  ptevliM  Um,  and  ebMiMly 
gfuli  Oiai  MrfsiM  tk8  lilk  «C  Palher  of  «H  Intern^ 
pDillMMr  ht^UmmwA  oqfOftl  iiopoiliili^  tiw  telli  of  IM^ 
Mlihrolcii  wittof-  Jdi  CMwiMi  nuneriMi,  wbntby  hmj  bo  ^ 
ttflbid,  by  Ml  MMle  ob«mr,  any  of  Ids  woiks  fron  tliMof  otbtr 
writers^  prior  or  anterior  to  his  day,  tbe  frequent,  almost  tiresome 
J>ay»age  in  "  rosalia,"  that  are  to  be  fonnd  in  every  one  of  htti  con- 
certos: the  dullness  of  Lis  ndagio  rooveroents,  unless  tonchec!  by  some 
saperior  hand  ;  the  formality  of  lii.s  closes,  and  numerous  otlier  de- 
fects, which  the  purblind  Alison lus  refuses  to  acknowledge;  all 
tbe«e  conie  under  the  observation  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind, 
and  render  tho  raoarks  oi  so  just  a  critic  as  Honorios  valuable  and 
Qseful,  because  tbey  uo  the  resnlt  of  knowledge  and  liberality^  MLf 
fomA  bM  atodicdooiapqiilioB  loqg^  ood  witb  iunMiiif  oedoor,  aad 
k  ooi  athasoMd  to  be  eiaKed  by  4be  enblimo  chocuMt of  Hahobl* 
melted  by  tbe  teodbuM  of  Mosart,  or  liiiiwilatod  to  a  nfresbNsg 
ebeerfiiUicei  by  tbo  o%roi  of  Hatoii.  He  deCgbti  to  tfao«ld 
naifeity  booanie  bo  kiww  tbera  to  be  eaeeUenft  in  itoe  baimony, 
good  modulation,  and  other  qnalities  rare  in  these  days ;  bnt  he  re- 
members  likewise,  that  they  have  their  faults;  that  the  same  argu- 
ment that  is  brought  ngairtst  modem  vocal  composers,  namely, 
**  that  to  please  the  taste  of  the  people  they  write  light  and  agreeable 
pieces,'*  applies  ^vith  more  than  equal  force  to  the  older  writers,  for 
what  did  they  but  please  the  taste  of  thdr  people  by  writing  madri* 
gals,  fal  la'e,  and  oaoaonetsi  whiob  weieUei  considered  akry)  bed* 
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liantf  and  chantant,  in  comparison  to  the  more  solemn  churcli  ser- 
Ticei  and  motetts.  The  lightness  of  those  days  has,  by  the  natural 
pragicsi  of  caltiTated  society,  become  the  heaviness  of  onr  own 
tiflm»  fill  who  shall  set  boandi  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  or 
anotttlie  earwr  of  genius,  firacj,  and  knowledge?  It  is  admitted, 
I  believe^  even  bf  the  ezcloslve  admiieis  of  the  ^  old  school,"  that 
the  composeiiy  who  aie  the  gods  of  their  idolaCry,*'  eshlblted  a 
naniftst  deficiency  in  that  qnalitj,  which  common  sense  points  ont 
to  be  the  proper  aim  and  intention  of  vocal  mnsic  expression.** 
Occasional  glimpses  are  perceived  eveninPALISTBiH  A,8TnAiiaiiLA, 
Blow,  Giuboxs,  and  others,  which  Dr.  Bobnet  has  noticed,  but 
HoMORlus  maintains  that  the  gentle,  the  "  impassioned  oratory,"  is 
not  found  to  pervade  their  writings  ia  any  thing  like  the  due  pro- 
portion offered  by  the  words  they  set  to  music.  He  illustrates  this 
by  one  or  two  striking  examples :  Da.  Alurich's  Te  Deum  in  G, 
a  service  oflen  performed  in  all  oor  cathedrals,  is  filled  i»ith  very 
pure  and  sound  harmony,  and  is  thus  far  an  honoar  to  the  talented 
digoitaiy  of  the  church  who  wrote  it;  bat  Howoaius  asks,  is  thcie 
one  sii^le  bar  of  it  that  in  any  degvee  can  be  said  to  heighten  the 
elfectof  the  words ?  .Do  not  the  choir  sing  in  pieoisely  the  same 
strain  of  qniet  lytbms  and  timid  modnlatton — To  thee  all  angels 
oiy  aload***— ^<  We  believe-that  thon  shaft  come  to  be  onr  judge**—- 
and  Thoa  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father?'*  Almost  all  (he  musicians  connected  willi  cathedrals  are 
in  the  habit  of  considering  this  as  one  of  the  moi-t  classical  services, 
but  those  who  possess  any  competent  indprnrnt  must  he  aware,  that 
it  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  four  great  requisites  for  devotional 
mnsic — energy,  pathos,  accent,  and  expression.  Place  against  this 
service  Da.  Botce*s  Verse  Service  in  A;  Nxass  inC;  Halls 
and  HiNis,  or  indeed  any  other  that  is  written  by  a  modern  com- 
poser of  acknowledged  merit,  and  then  observes  Homorius,  mark 
the  diffsienoe.*  In  these  may  be  discerned  varied  modulation ; 

*  What  can  be  more  truly  beautiful  than  the  forceful  expnukm  m  many 
jparts  of  the  following  aiitbrnT! :  "  O  Tiordthou  hact  searched  mc  out,"  Cijoft. 
**  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,"  Greene..  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon," 
and  O  where  shall  wisdoia  be  found,"  Botci.  Where  among  the  writers 
In  ancient  times,  shall  we  find  any  thing  equal  to  the  delidoM  mofement  If 
1  forget  thre"  in  "  By  the  waters,"  or  thr  unimatrd  yet  lesnied  dlonu  "The 
fear  of  the  Lord"  in    O  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  I" 
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fugue  and  contrivance  lor  the  .scicntilic  ;  mclotly,  aniraation,  and  ele- 
gance for  the  lovers  of  a  more  simple  style,  and  yd  sutiicicnt  gravity 
to  anist  in  the  subiime  and  devotional  purpotes  for  which  thejr  aie 
compOMd.  HoirOBlUi  tok€tdel%ht  in  the  symphonies  of  MozAETf 
*  Uaydv,  and  Bbbthoybw  ;  he  can  aiao  ^sel  gratified  with  the  ezoel- 
lent  dnuMilie  niuic  of  CmABotA,  Pabk,  Wintbb^  Roasiirt,  and 
othen,  for  whj,'*  mjb  he,  alioald  oar  taale'  be  direded  ntoralj 
to  one  itjie  of  writiagy  or  why  shall  we  refine  to  be  pleased  became 
tfaoie  who  aim  to  give  pleasnre  do  not  ezaotljr  follow  onr  doctrinci^ 
or  praetioe  in  onr  pecniiar department?*  Because  we  admire  a  con* 
certo  of  CoBEBLU  or  Gbmiviabi,  is  it  any  reason  why  we  with« 
hold  oar  admiration  to  the  *^  Zauberflote"  or  Anacreon/'  which 
particular  specimens  probably  contain  the  greatest  contraisls  of  style. 
The  two  first  arc  mere  trios,  with  accompaniments ;  the  two  latter 
pieces  on  the  contrary,  combining  all  that  is  characteristic,  all  that  is 
effisctive,  in 

"  Breathing  flutes  and  viols  strung." 
Uoif OBivs  frequently  visits  the  British  Gallery**  with  me  for  the 
sole  pnrpmc  oflooking  again  and  again  at  the  Cartoons,"  a  bean* 
tifiil  head  of  The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  by  Gvido,  and  the  delicioBS 
landscapes  of  Cqtp,  these  are  Mr  ^  studios."  Bat  I  have  known 
him  when  I  have  pointed  ont  to  his  notice  anj  meritorious  pieoe  in 
another  s^lethan  that  to  which  he  is  so  much  attached— torn  aside, 
and  with  gennlne  warmth  bestow  hit  hearty  praises  on  the  artist, 
either  for  the  happy  choice  of  his  subject,  the  beauty  of  colouring, 
the  exquisite  finish,  or  the  striking  ellecfs  of  his  picture. 

Thus  it  is  with  these  two  opposite  dispositions.  Allonius  all  pe- 
dantry, dogmatism,  and  insufferable  |)ri(Ie — HoNoniocs  all  candour, 
Uberality,  and  diihdence   this  generally  enlightened  miod  truly  enti- 

mo,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  hn«!  wmc  judicious  and  excellent  observations, 
which  although  they  reiate  to  literary  subjects  yet  may  by  aoalogy  be  brought 
t»  iMiar  npon  the  present  one.  He  says,  One  person  Is  more  pleased  with 
the  snUime,  another  with  the  tender,  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blcmish»^8,  and  is  extremely  <?tnHioii«;  of  correctness.  Another  has 
a  more  liweiy  feeling  of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects 
for  ene  derated  or  pathetic  s^oke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely  turned  to- 
wards conciseness  sad  eneigy.  That  man  is  delighted  wHh  a  copious,  rich, 
and  harmonious  exprrssion.  Simplicity  is  affected  by  one,  ornament  by  ano« 
(her.  Comedy,  rrae;ed\ ,  Satire,  Ode  have  each  its  partisans,  who  prefer  that 
species  of  writing  to  aii  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  iu  the  critic  to  confine 
ids  approbeiisnte  onespedfls  or  ityle  of  writing  and  to  oondemn  all  others." 
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lies  him  to  the  appellation  of  real  Lover  of  Music."  If  any 
therefore  wish  to  be  enrolled  fimouf^^st  the  number  of  these  '*  elect 
few^*  he  must  tee  the  uec«8sit^  of  being  unprejudiced,  modest,  intel- 
l^Bt,  libflnl  both  IB  pecanUrjr  and  othar  anltow,  ftidest  io  tlw 
pnmiil  of  knowledgei  Mzioua  to  gain  esperieim  fioiii  olheiB  who 
have  Bade  tciantifie  pttiwute  fheintudj,  and  alMnw  all  thai  htbi 
aaMHttiag  in  hii  aHatitmi  to  the  «f  artliii)  and  ctrafal  to 

avaid  the  titia  of aliaoitoiei  diiagraebk^  ooaooM  man.  . 

Dear  Sk,  yoar'e  traly, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sill, 

7be  world  ftUl  exiNresies  its  Burpriie  and  doubts  at  the  lalations  oC 
the  antientsconoemingthe  power  of  music  over  the  human  paitioni* 
But  what  shall  we  saj  toa  gtaTO  historian  who  Uted  and  pablithed 
not  moie  than  eightj  jears  ago^  pledgieg  his  fonciljr  to  such  states 
menfs  as  those  I  sow  send  jon^  and  calling  upon  other  ciedibia 
anihoritiei  to  avouch  their  truth?  I  need  notf  1  hope,  asswe  you^ 
that  lam  not  among  the  number  of  the  belterers ;  but  I  tiansmlt  them 
merely  for  their  monstrous  and  improbable,  but  amusing  absurdity, 
and  on  account  the  still  more  extraordinary  credulity  of  the  nar- 
rator of  these  lie  t  ions.  They  are  faithfully  translated  fruiu  "  Hislorie 
de  Musiqae,"  par  M.  Bourdelot,  in  Ibtti  volumes^  publisliod  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Frankfort^  in  1743. 

I  am,  Sir»  yoon^  &e< 


Ezpeiienoe  penraades  as  that  mnsio  extends  its  power  o?er  ei«ry 
thing  that  breathes,    f  ha?e  already  shewn  the  force  of  its  ascendancy 

over  the  passious,  and  I  bhall  now  proceed  to  the  rclaliuu  of  fads 
wlucb  prove  that  all  animals  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  harmony, 
since  tlicy  often  expose  their  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  (he  charms  of 
a  fine  voice  ami  the  swoeiaess  of  instmmentsy  and  not  only  surreodtr 
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iberoielves  to  ihe  pleasure  uf  bearings  but  are  eteu  ditcijtliaed  bj 
the  power  of  music. 

lo  the  pvof  inoet  of  fierrjr  aiid  Ciiarolois  a  labourer  cannot  plough 
with  hit  oaaa  vnloMaooio  one  lingi  at  their  head  to  animato  them  ia 
thetrloil,  •  ciaatoai  io  we  itf  all  ages.  In  battle,  boiiet  aie  eaiilj 
fooied  bjr  tbe  toaad  of  tninpdf  and  dranH»  aiid  in  thci  dhaae  vbei< 
Ibff  iMr  bora.  Being  in  Holland  in  1688|  I  went  to  jww  the 
fhMiiejbMl  giMade  of  Loid  Portland.  I wae aorpriiBd  toaeenbaaii* 
tilbl  galler/  in  his  great  itable.  I  at  fint  thoi^t  it  was  for  the 
grooms  to  sleep  in ;  but  the  ostler  told  lae  it  was  to  gife  concerts  to 
the  horses  once  a  week  to  (li?ert  them,  and  that  they  appeared  rery 
sensible  to  the  music.  Tliere  were  in  these  stables  sets  of  horses  worth 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  crowns  each. 

Naturalists  say  that  the  hind  is  so  ravished  by  the  sound  of  a  fine 
Toice,  that  she  will  lie  down  in  order  to  hear  with  more  attention  i 
and  that  these  animals  are  so  enchanted  by  music  as  freqoentljr  la 
be  taken  without  iwistance.  I  know  that  this  (Circumstance  oocurv 
with  biida,  liiioe  two  of  my  imrticnlar  frienda  told  me  that  the  fine 
gintlemnn  el  the  late  Doke  of  Qoiie  took  them  one  daj  to  walk  at 
BlaMiUAiontanf^  and  that  when  tented  on  a  bench  in  the  park^  thii 
gentlemnn  took  from  his  pocket  n  speeies  of  pipe,  otf  whldi  Be 
played  rustic  airs,  like  those  of  shepherds;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  my  friends  a:»surcc]  me  that  there  came  a  quantKy  of  birds, 
placed  themselves  on  tlicir  arms,  which  they  stretched  forth  on 
purpose  to  receive  them.  the  birds  sufl^red  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  tlic  Jiaad  without  alariii ;  and  these  two  persons  declared 
to  me  that  in  two  hours  time  they  could  hnve  taken  all  the  biids  itf 
the  park. 

Noibing  is  more  common  than  to  see  nightio^lei  in  the  breiedio^ 
ikne  amemble  in  a  wood,  whefo  ths^  liMen  to  the  sonnd  of  ipatnH 
mentt  or  of  n  voice,  to  whieb  Ate/  replj  with  their  waifaUagi  w 
violently^  that  I  have  often  seen  them  611  down  in  a  vthMn  at  the  leei 
of  a  female  #ho  had  what  is  teirmed  the  voice  of  a'  nightingale^  W 
cgprem  the  dexibility  of  a  beantiftd  voice,  f  htfve  oAete  divertecl 
myself  with  her  in  this  way,  in  a  wood aff  her  edtfntry  senf.- 

During^  (he  morningNi  of  the  m<mthf  of  May,  |>er&ons  oftett  freqfileni 
(beTuilierics  with  lutcs^  guitars,  and  other  instruments^  to  (ake  thiw 
diversion ;  the  nightingales  an^*  linnets  j^ch  upon  the  httitHes  of  the 
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iiistriiincntK  ity  honr  ticttcr,  which  proves  that  birds  are  more  sensible 
lo  the  chnrnis  oi  music  than  in  ihv'nV\hcrty. 

MfvsiEt'fi  Dr  ,  acapt;nn  in  the  rcfiftment  of  Navarre,  was 

imprisoned  n'lx  munllis  in  llie  liastilc  for  having  spoken  too  freely 
ofM.  De  Louvois,  he  bqi^l  the  governor  to  tie  allowed  to  have 
his  iate,  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  prison.  He  was  much  tarpris^ 
«(l  tb0  end  of  four  days  to  see  the  mice  leave  their  holef,  and  tbe 
ijnden  deMsetid  from  their  webs  whilst  be  played,  and  firm  a  eiftle 
atomid  hkfi,  and  lislen  with  great  attentbni  which  surprteed  him  so 
maeh  that  he  (emalned  iiniiioveable«  and  ceasing  to  plaj,  the  insecCs 
and  animals  tctiicd  to  their  habltatbns.  He  did  not  ]riay  again  ibr* 
twodajrsf  tiaTlng  some  ditienlty  in  leooverbig  from  his  astenishnwnt, 
besides  having  a  natoial  antipathy  to  the  animab ;  nevertbeleis  he 
recomtnenced  giving  them  his  concerts ;  they  appeared  to  come  each 
time  in  greater  numbers,  as  if  they  had  invited  otiiers,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  he  had  a  hundred  about  him;  but  in  order  to  rid 
hiUiselfof  tliem,  he  begojed  a  turnkey  to  give  him  a  cat,  which  he 
shut  up  in  a  case  when  be  desired  their  company,  and  let  lonsi-  ^vlirn 
he  nished  to  take  leave  of  them,  thus  .'ifTordinn;  himself  a  kiiu!  of 
comedy.    1  for  a  loni^  time  doubted  this  story,  but  it  was  confirmed 

to  me  by  M.  P.  stenard  of  the  Duchess  ub  V  ,  a  man  of  merit 

and  probity,  who  plays  on  several  instruments  to  great  perfection, 
lie  told  me  that  being  at  he  went  info  his  chamber  to  rest  after 
a  Wnlkf  hnd  that  be  took  up  a  vioUu  to  amase  himself  while  waiting 
fbr  st)|>per«  Having  pntthe  light  beibre  him  on  a  table,  be  had  not 
playeil  above  a  qnairfer  of  an  hour  before  he'  saw  several  spideis 
dfseend  from  the  ceiling  and  anange  themselves  on  the  table  to  listen 
to  him»  at  which  he  was  much  surprised ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt 
Htm,  as  he  wished  to  see  bow  this  singular  occurrence  would  end; 
(Ney  remained  very  attentive  on  the  table  until  he  was  called  to 
supiier,  when  having  cea&ed  playing  these  insects  remounted  to  their 
welw.  He  amused  himself  thus  several  times  fur  the  indulgence  of 
his  curiosity. 

And  further  to  shew  the  sensibility  of  Einimalsto  music :  I  once  saw 
at  the  fair  at  St.  Germain,  some  rats  dance  in  time  to  the  sonnd  of 
instrument,  on  a  rope,  standini,'  upri^ltt  on  their  hind  legs,  and  hold- 
ing little  bahinoing  poles  in  the  manner  of  a  rope  dancer.  There 
was  another  troop  of  eight  rats,  which  danced  a  figured  ballet  on  a 
great  table  to  the  sound  of  violins,  with  as  much  coVredness  as  pro- 
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fessional  dancers.  But  what  surprised  mc  more  wab  a  white  rut  of 
Laponia,  wliicit  danced  a  sarabaiul  wilh  all  the  e^ravity  »m\  pre  ( 
sion  of  a  Spaniard;  fifteen  soi.s  was  tlic  price  of  mlmiii>iuii  to  this 
ipo^iicley  to  which  I  should  have  given  more  attention  had  I  theji 
thougbt  of  one  dajr  Mrriting  its  history.  The  matter  vbo  iiistructeii 
these  Miiaiftls  told  me  that  he  would,  the  foUowing  jear,  fhow  thingi 
ilill  none  ^ginoH^Uaay ;  but  he  iu»  aefer  f iiioe  appearc^I  at  Parb.  - 

Bf»  OS  iiA  Mot  HE  lb  Vatbb  relates  llifli  in  Cruine»  Iheiv 
tpet  who  play  oa  the  flale  and  guitar  in  the  most  perM  styles  But 
tile  apa  peen  at  the  Fair  Saint  Laarent,  bjr  all  Paris  call«]  DiverUi* 
Mtf,  in  atiU  moie  atloniihingi  linee  lie  porformed  twenty  dilTeiieyit 
Mh  wiib  aU  tba  addrest  and  judgment  of  a  homaa  fieiiig. 
Anmig/A  otlien  lieing  drened  as  a  wonan  lia  daneed  a  minfct  witb 
Ilia  iBMter«  He  also  perromed  a  Comedy,  with  a  dog  ^aijdled  and 
bridled  and  instructed  to  assitt  the  ape  in  the  execution  o^  his  ejirer- 
cises,  and  as  a  further  accomplish  meat  he  learned  to  play  uu  th^ 
violin. 

TheKing  had  a  canar  y  liird  wlio  san«T  (en  or  twelve  flair<''>I«^'t  t«inef«, 
and  some  jjiclncles  ui  jurrection.  llis  Majesty  returning  one  day 
from  hunting,  fouiul  the  canary  dead  in  the  cage  for  want  of  water  ; 
he  only  said  (o  his  oiticer^,  without  eiuolion,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
a  K.ing  liis  bird  would  not  haye  died  bepause  be  should  have  been 
careful  to  giv^  bim  dfinl^. 

I  saw  some  time  since  a  bird  of  the  same  iLindi  at  the  house  of  M* 
n.  wliich  snog  six  iUgeolet  tunes  and  some  preludes;  it  co^t  two 
bundled  crowns,  oa  condition  that  Ibe  penon  who  had  taught  bim 
should  play  the  ain  to  bbn  every  weekf  in  defauU  ^  which  pree?tu« 
tioni  the  memoiy  failing  these  little  animatsy  they  soon  fiNfpt  whajl 
has  been  taught  them  methodically^  and  lesnme  their  natural  spng* 

The  bvntof  the  Great  Moguls  and  Great  Khams  is  no  less  aiu* 
prising.  It  is  miKle  for  political  reasoap^  jn  order  to  occupy  during 
the  vMoter,  armies  of  from  <me  totwohundred  thousand  men,  of  whom 
the  officers  of  tiie  royal  hunt  have  the  command,  nn^er  llic  ordm  of 
the  Kmperur,  There  are  three  or  lour  hundred  huntsmen  on  horse-  ^ 
back,  who  soujid  horns  to  conduct  the  chase  accoriiifi^  to  the  nih'j» 
of  the  military  art.  They  commence  by  disposing  the  army  in  a 
circle;  it  forms  a  circumference  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  In  (he 
cantons  oi  thckijigdom,  which  are  almost  uninhabited.  '^Mie  ntiiccis 
and  sqMicra  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  from  wounding  aiiy  »^ 
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the  animals  found  within  the  hunt,  which  is  condnctcd  (o  tlir  !,oiiiuls 
of  voices,  military  nistniments,  trumpets  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
callctl  KerenaSf  which  make  an  immense  noise,  drunni,  cymbab, 
tambourines,  fifet,  hautbois,  and  mtmy  other  iostroments  of  which 
vre  have  no  knowledge ;  these  aie  the  onlj  arms  permitted,  whicby 
bowever,  astonish  the  animals  so  prodtgiousljr,  thatthej  suflerthem- 
•elves  to  be  driven  into  the  eifde  like  a  flock  of  iheep,  altkoogh  Chejr 
eomiat  of  lioniy  leopaidi,  tlgei%  paothen,  bean,  dfer,  iMian,  and  all 
tort*  of  aDunalBy  the  weakert  aiaoogit  which  aiv  often  demmied  I7 
themoetftiocioin,  aithecommencenientof  tbetr  jaocClott»  althoogll 
they  become  num  tame  and  docile  daring  the  tbree  montbs  that  the 
hunt  lasts.  The  cries  and  the  hooting*  of  the  toldien  aie  not  less 
•fstonnding  than  the  soonds  of  the  instruments,  played  night  and  day  ; 
and  the  circumference  of  the  hant  diminishing  according  io  tite 
measure  of  the  march,  there  are  foaiid,  on  iu  termination,  two  or 
three  thonsand  of  all  sorts  of  animals  enclosed  in  the  centre, 
as  gentle  as  sheep.  Then  the  Emperor  assembles  all  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  fight  with  these  animals,  sword  in  hand,  with  darts, 
and  with  arrows,  firearms  being  prohibited.  The  Smpcror  enters 
the  ring  first  to  the  sonnd  of  trumpets  and  voices ;  about  half  the 
number  are  killed  tp  feast  the  army  daring  three  days,  and  the  rest 
permitted  to  return  to  their  forests  and  catems,  to  re-people  the 
spots  Ikom  which  they  h|^?e  been  driven.  Mideire  ia  Magob  ct 
ifef  €nmd9  Kaau  de  Tartar^,  par  Dt  la  Croix. 

I  than  add  by  way  of  cuiu^ty,  an  account  given  by  the  Chinese 
of  a  bird  called  IfiaH^  e  bird  of  an  ash  colour ;  it  is  not  Ingger  than 
a  bladtbird,  and  passes  for  a  prodigy  of  nature.  This  bird  learned 
every  thing  that  it  was  taught  with  such  ease,  that  it  performed  incre> 
dible  things ;  it  acted  a  corned^'  by  itself,  played  on  instruments  and 
at  chess,  went  through  the  exercise  of  the  colours,  and  wielded  a 
sword  and  lance  so  gracefully  as  lo  charm  all  ^{xrctators. 

Father  db  Magaillans,  who  saw  it  in  his  voyage  to  China 
say3,  (hat  he  knows  not  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
'  instinct  of  the  bird»  or  the  industry  of  tho^e  who  teach  it ;  it  also 
learned  to  sing  known  melodies^  as  he  spoke  like  a  sterling  and  sung 
Tfpty  well  by  memory. 

jJoRir  CHaifrorAL,  a  Spanish  author*  who  relates  the  travels  of 
PipjiuF  II.  from  Madrid  to  Brussels*  in  the  year  1549*  says*  that  a 
musician  gave  a  6oii)Bert  of  animali,  the  most  extravagant  thai  can 
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be  ianginedy  im  a  pioeeition  at  Branels  called  Carmme*  The  Band 
of  mmic  iras  ia  a  gnat  car,  ta  the  midat  ef  whieb  lat  a  bear^  playing- 
on  a  ipecieaof  cfgan^  not  oonpoaed  of  common  pipeS|  bat  of  aboat 
tueatj  catt  ibnt  np  aeparald/  in  narrow  boKes*  in  wbieh  tbej  could 
not  atir  t  their  taib  came  ont  at  tbe  topand  were  tied  by  eoidt  to  the 
regitler  «C  Uw  organ ;  aa  tbe  bear  preiMd  tlie  keys  he  pulled  the 
coidt  and  drew  the  taila  of  the  cata^  and  made  Uiem  mew  in  baiOy 
tenoTy  Mid  tieMe  ndaci  aeeording  to  tbe  nalue  of  tbe  airs  $  which 
was  done  with  such  regularity  that  there  was  not  a  single  false  chord. 
To  the  sound  of  this  singular  organ  danced  apes,  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  olb«r  aaimaU,  \%liu  forrncd  a  species  oi  Eulrecs  de  Ballet  u|Kin 
a  kind  of  theatre  drawn  by  Iwo  horses ;  there  was  also  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  t  heatic  a  great  cage,  in  which  a  band  of  apes  played  on  the 
bag  pipe  and  other  insfnimenls,  to  tl.e  sound  of  which  all  (he  animals 
performed  particular  dances,  and  represented  tbe  iable  of  Circe,  who 
changed  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  beasts.  Althoogh  Philip 
tbe  Second  was  the  moat  aerions  and  gravest  of  men,  be  could  not 
help  hmghiag  at  tbe  atrangenem  of  thia  apecOick^  althongh  it  maj  be 
sappoatd  that  tbe  cats  and  apea  were  tbe  onlj  teal  aaunab  employed. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NAPLESL 

Francisco  Araja  was  born  at  Naples  in  1700,  and  gave  his  first 
opera,  Berenice,  at  Florence  in  1730,  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Oake.  Satisfied  with  the  reception  given  by  the  Florentines  to  his 
workt  lie  traversed  Itaijy  and  repreaented  at  Rome,  in  1731,  his 
opera  entiHad  Jmore  per  vegmmie;  which,  notwithstanding  theii 
dWetttt  taate  and  their  fnqneati/  caprielona  hnmonrt  the  Romaoi 
received  with  applaaM^  evea  at  a  time  when  compositiona  of  the  fint 
Older  dailj  enridied  their  thcatrea.  Firam  Romci  be  went  la  1755 
to  St.  Peterabnigby  where  be  was  engaged  by  the  Great  Catsbeiiib, 
as  master  of  the  chapel.  The  fint  opera  he  composed  tor  the  ooort 
theatre  was  dbialan,  in  1797 :  it  was  followed  by  Ssndiwrnr,  in  1758, 
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the  subject  of  wbicli  fiimUial  mmy  fortunate  alluBiOM  to  the  reign- 
iag  Smieigii.  Italian  mM^  midc  Hm  mitet  livdj  unprewion  both 
OD  ihtektj  and  iha  ooiirtf  aod  ihej  aiiprecialed  eompatiikmi  wbidi 
voilsd  the  advMt^get  «l  telle,  «rt|  sod  acitiiot.  &ijMbW|  An9€$% 
•ad  SefeiMB^  vieie  thA  olkcr  opens  compoied  bgr  Araja.  Hie  M 
work  wae  Cepidb  t  Proaii  (te  ivofdt  of  vUok  tvm  id  tho  R««iM 
laognage),  ud  noe  peifiraod  on  tho  imlaoiitl  tlMtn  In  IZNL^TItt 
MMiewM  cnei;gdle  nnd  and  epiiiledy  Icnmod  andlnll  of  inifinliaii* 
*  Tho  Sapnee  eeni  Jrim  n  magnllieent  ppeeentf  lo  shew  her  sense  of 
bn  merit. 

Haying  amassed  great  riclics,  Araja  returned  to  bis  country  in 
1759,  and  li?ed  at  Bologna  in  retirement.  His  stjlo  was  rapid,  bril* 
liant,  and  ingenious;  his  tubjects  wore  often  beauLiful— ^alwajs 
varied,  and  never  insignificant;  fiis  melcxlj  was  pure  and  sweet, 
and  insubordination  to  tbe  voipe.  He  not  only  did  honour  to  his 
ui  by  bis  talents  and  leerniof,  but  ceadered  it  an  oliyeot  of  ipenand 
attention  and  interest. 

Whilst  the  preceding'ootii poser  filled  tbe  North  with  the  barao* 
nious  sounds  of  Italian  mebidj,  in  oonjonotion  with  several  €^her  of 
bis  fellow  citisensy  Tommaso  Casapblla^  bom  at  Naples  about 
1700,  delighted  that  city  by  his  compositions,  which,  althoogh  in  the 
ancient  style  termed  by  tbe  Italians  modW^eMo,  nnlted  eneigy  with 
taste  and  sentiment.  His  master  is  unknown,  but  his  compositions 
obtained  tbe  approbation  of  the  learned,  both  in  tbe  theory  and 
practice  of  music.  The  sound  doctrines  and  puie  principles  which 
bad  presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  under 
whoseanspices  its  numerous  great  works  hail  been  produced,  revived 
under  the  pen  of  Carapella,  or  rather  he  was  one  of  its  most 
rclif^ious  defenders ;  and  he  cudea?ouFed  to  prevent  the  ditiusion  of 
bad  taste  or  false  doctrines,  and  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and 
renerable  vestiges  of  ancient  sijnplicily.  Hymns  and  cantatas  bi-iui^ 
greatly  iu  favour  with  the  nation  at  tbe  time  he  finished  his  studies, 
hcfCompo^  chiefly  in  this  atyle.  One  of  bis  religious  bymn»  is  still 
eiiqg  at  Naples,  on  the  fete  of  Santa  Franoesoa  Eomana.  Cab  a* 
PBLLA  afterirards  set  to  music,  wi<li  gieat  euocesSffibe opera  eatiiled 
Jdmamu  After  bav^g  snotassiviely  and  leiinaUy  succeeded  in  both 
the  jacred  and  piolane  les,  and  taken  sank  «SBOi%  the  iMsI'ViaiSem 
of  hissobool  and  of  Italy,  he  published  a  oolUotioo  of  kis  hymns 
and  cantetas  for  two  voicnt  distingwbM  for  their  pcdectioo  in 
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mdody — a  work  whicli  rfcotumends  Iiim  to  thf  rslecm  of  pottorU^* 
ahhoiigh  not  liis  ()n]y  cluim  to  lioitourable  recu4icction. 

The  Italian  grand  opera,  er  opera serki,  aireadj  coakl  boarit  a  gt9%i 
namber  ot  chef  d'ceavres,  as  well  ai  the  osnk  ofMiii,  or  opemttftu 
We  have  indeed  teen,  by  the  iioliMi  iiere  consecrated  to  tli«  mamotj 
of  tbe  greatest  Neapolitan  composetS)  tint  tbejr  hmH  aknoit  cqtfllly 
eMlM  in  Mh  apoeioi.  BaitlMiiluMlof  KApkiMinl^tfMii 
acotnpoaerwIioM  ^hw  mm  imniitiMy  M  to  liMt  kU»M  ^  tto 
comie  if jle,  ftMl  that  In  a  titiMfinr  Mmir,  Tbit  cmnpoMr  «p> 
peared  ki  LooAosoiiro,  boiit  at  Napltt  tamdstha  end  «f  the  ITib 
eefitnry.  Lao,  in  bis  €lo  e  bad  tUtArily  arrayed  Eaterpe  la  lb« 
mask  and  buskins  of  Thalia,  but  without  aiming  af  tbe  Mnbinie  grin 
of  Aristophanes.  Logroscino,  whose  comic  name  appears  to  reveal 
Ms  facetious  genius,  endeavoured  on  his  first  entrance  in  his  musical 
career  to  enrich  the  comic  muse  by  new  subjects,  lie  threw  such 
gaiety  into  liia  compositions— selected  such  rij^rceable  and  burlesque 
snbjects,  that  his  fellow  citizens  on  the  first  appearance  of  his  works 
tnrnamed  him  7/ Dind^fV  Opera  btrfa — the  god  of  the  comic  opera. 
To  LoGRosciNO  is  due  the  merit  ot  tbeinventioo  of  the  Finale,  and 
Ihis  single  fact  would  suffice  to  assign  him  an  bonoorable  place  ia 
the  history  of  hit  art.  None  of  bb  works  lie  new  in  eiiatenee^  aad 
be  is  but  Utile  known  out  of  his  owa  eonatfy»  as  he  weald  milj  oom*' 
pose  in  the  Neapelitan  dialcet. 

There  are  nen  fotincd  by  aatate  to  ettead  and  petfedt  the  theory 
and  priaciplei  of  tbeir  art  by  their  htbean,  aad  hj  works  rnhMk 
aiay  be  eonsideied  ae  pnrely  didtetie.-^Sacl  was  Nfooto  SA&a^ 
bora  at  Naplei  in  1701.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lao,  and  hdng  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  conserratory  of  La  Pteta,  at  Naples,  on  %mif^ 
ing  his  master,  he  iMgun  an  imniensB  woifc,  to  whieh  ht  canmnM 
his  whole  life ;  he  made  it  in  some  sort  the  monumental  history  of  har> 
mony,  in  classing  and  preserving  the  mnsfer-pieces  of  the  Neapolitan 
school — a  work  both  necessary  to  the  school  itself,  and  to  the  pm- 
gress  of  the  art :  he  finishetl  it  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  it 
was  began.  It  wa.s  printeti  and  publisheil  at  iheezpenoe  of  the  Kin^ 
of  Naples,  under  the  title  of  Regole  del  contrapunlo  prattico^  when  it 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  dortng  the  rev<^ution  at  Naples  in  1799 
by  the  furious  populace,  who  attacked  the  royal  printing  office  and 
dispersed  tlie  plates.  Sala  died  in  1800|  Inconsolable  at  bis  ira- 
naaiee  loss ;  but  if  bis  life  had  biea  prolmiged  daring  eight  yeaie^ 
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his  old  agt;  would  have  been  consoled  by  tlic  re-proilnction  of  his 
work  by  M.Cuorobt,  in  his  Principes  de  Composition  dfs  ecoles  et 
Itatie.  It  is  probable  tliat  Sala  was  so  entiruly  occupied  by  ihu 
great  work,  that  he  had  small  leisure  for  compositioa.  Wc  know  of 
no  work  by  him  either  for  the  theatre  or  church. 

The  next  in  order  as  a  compoMr^  after  Sala,  is  Pasqualb  Ca-f- 
FARo,  born  in  1706  at  Leoca^  OMof  the  provtnoes  of  the  kingdom 
at  Naplo.  He  qaiited  the  conaeifatory  after  profound  study,  and 
hn  operas  wereioMtttvely  represented  at  thesereral  Italian  theatrety 
and  he  had  no  cause  to  coorplain,  either  of  UieaeferU/  or  the  coldnesi 
oftbepoblte.  He  clueflj  exoelied  ia  the  etntabile*  HisMr,Mfe 
kid  ekg  aoceHdtUf  has  terted  aaa  «odel  in  this  style  to  his  sncoeMei% 
and  18  said  to  hate  been  so  popular  at  the  tiae  of  Us  appeantanee^ 
that  the  sulject  was  painted  Oft  the  poraebua  of  ther  aiaattiactofy  of 
(he  king  of  Naples.  This  air  is  still  sang  tfaroughont  Italyy  after  the. 
lapse  of  a  eeotuiy.  CAVrano  also  excelled  as  a  ooopossr  Ibr  the 
elnirch ;  his  Stabai  mater,  for  four  yoloesy  and  in  double  canon,  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  immortal  production  of  Pbroolesi.  He 
wa^  master  of  the  King's  chapul,  at  NaplcSy  and  also  uf  the  conserva- 
tory of  La  Pieti. 

FnAKCESCo  Novi,  born  at  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century, 
was  remarkable  both  as  a  composer  and  poet,  and  set  his  own  verses 
to  music.  On  quitting  the  conservatory,  his  works  were  sulhcicntly 
weH  reoeifcd  by  his  fellow  citizens ;  but  he  being  nn able  to  struggle 
wHh  the  reputation  of  the  existing-  composers,  he  left  Naples  for 
ttihuit  and  gave  hu  opeia  Giulio  Caare^  which  succeeded  as  well 
as  beeoald  desire.  From*  Milan  he  went  to  Pavia^  where  he  wrote 
i'efNpeOf  and  which  being  performed  before  a  less  severe  audlenee 
than  that  of  llihn»  met  with  a  still  more  gratifytiig  reception. 
Noyt  aompossd  several  other  operas  in  the  serbus  stykw 

Gabtako  Gaaoo,  bora  at  Naples  in  the  early  part  of  thie  I8th 
omtury,  was  director  of  the  consekirator/  of  J  ptneri  M  Oetu  CkrvHik. 
If  is  known  whether  he  devoted  hhnself  eiclusivdy  to  tuitioa,* 
as  none  ofhtseompositions  hayeliyed ;  but  reputation  as  a  learned 
professor  hassurvived  him  ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  jintnurtalizcd  by 
his  works,  he  has  by  his  pupils.  He  was  Peroolese's  first  nwster, 
and  is  said  to  have  bestowed  particular  care  on  his  illustrious  duct  ple^ 
and  to  have  foreseen  his  talents  and  genius. 

GiovAMirt  BATTistA  PauGOLesE  was  born  in  170^  at  Casoria^ 
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a  small  town  a  few  railcs  fi'om  iNaplcs,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  the  cofueryatorj  of  I  poveri  di  Gesu  Chrislo,  of  which  Gueco 
vat  the  director*  He  received  his  first  lessons  from  this  master,  and 
afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Dokamtb.  At  the  age  of  foarteen  he 
4iitinpiithed  himself  by  compositions  MezceUeot  as  they  were  pre- 
oodonk  The  school  of  Naples  then  possessed  many  schohus  of 
diiCueUoni  but  Pbboolmi  evrpassed  them  all,  and  gave  piomiso 
ef  talenti  which  oonU  be  lanly  eqnaUed.  Oa  qQitting  the  conser- 
vatory he  totally  altered  hbstyl^  whwh  change  maybe  attributed 
to  his  study  of  the  compositions  of  Vivci  and  Hassb*  His  fint 
attempt  at  composing  for  the  public  was  a  comic  opera  for  one  of  the 
ysapolitan  theatres.  No  man  it  a  prophet  in  his  own  eountrj,  saith 
one  of  the  ancient  proverbs,  which  unfortunately  applied  toPaaoo* 
LBSi.  His  opera  fell,  althoogh  it  bore  the  stamp  of  that  ancient 
parity  and  simplicity  which  are  the  distinct  characteristics  of  genius. 
The  Prince  of  Sligliaiio,  however,  judged  bcUei  ol"  the  talents  of  our 
coioposer,  and  became  his  wrirm  protector.  He  procured  him  an 
engagement  for  four  years  at  theToatro  Nuovo.  Pergolehi  leltthe 
necessity  of  preserving'  his  style,  and  of  endeavouring  to  divest  the 
public  of  those  prejudices  which  the  novel  simplicitj  of  his  manner 
bad  inspired.  He  made  no  ciiangc  in  it ;  a  man  of  genius  always 
continues  attached  to  the  principles  instilled  into  him  by  art  and 
nature ;  but  he  rendered  it  so  attractive  in  La  Serxa  PeArmuh  that 
its  first.performance  silenced  the  clamours  of  malignity  and  envy. 
It  was  received  with  transport  by  the  public^  as  well  as  by  the  most 
eompelani  and  best^informed  judges  of  the  art.  This  work  com- 
nenoed  the  reputation  of  its  autUofi  who  after  many  other  equally 
snoosssfol  productions^  and  particularly  that  of  the  grand  opera  of 
RkmiorOi  judged  it  right  to  repair  to  Rome,  in  older  to  extend 
l|is  lepotation  and  to  increase  his  fortune. 

On  hb'arrival  at  Romei  in  1755,  he  set  Mbtastjisio's  opera  of 
VOlympSade  for  the  theatre  of  Tordinone,  and  which  experienced 
the  same  unhappy  fate  as  his  first  work.  The  opera  of  Ncione,  set 
by  Ddni,  a  pupil  of  Dun  ante,  for  the  sarac  theatre,  was  the  piece 
preferred  by  the  Romans  to  that  of  Pergolesi,  hilsf,  according  to 
the  avowal  of  Dumi  himsclf~an  avowal  made  to  his  unfortunate 
countryman,  and  n  hich  docs  honour  to  them  both — this  opera  was  far 
beneath  the  Ohympiaffe^  so  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  its  move- 
ments, and  the  novel  beauty  of  its  melodies  and  accompaniments* 
VOL*  Y>  MO.  xviii.  r 
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DuM  wrn(  in  the  house ol  Pf. Rr,oLRsi,  n'nd  in  ciulcfivourini;- to  con- 
sole him  tor      (listrraro  by  the  dictates  of  (ruth  rather  limn  by  tho&e 
of /lattery,  he  said  to  him,  amongst  other  things  remarkablefor  their 
frankness,    the  Romans  ba?e  refused  that  which  is  really  good,  to 
accept  that  which  is  only  moderate;  this  is  not  the  first  piece  of 
public  injustice.   Produce  lew  perfect  compositions,  and  yoo  will  he 
applauded.**  PBsooLm  letumed  to  Naplea^  in  the  hope  that  the 
jutioeof  htt  fellow  dtiaeiis  woald  lerovnerate  him  for  the  leverity  of 
the  iiARihitaiits  of  Rome ;  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  attempt  the 
style  of  the  church,  to  which  lifs  profound  sensibilHy  was  better 
adapted.  He  theiefore  suspended  his  theatrical  Uboun,  and  com- 
posedy  when  he  arrived  at  Napfcs,  the  oeldirated  masses  Dixit 
Laudate,  Tfaess  compositions  affected  the  Public  in  the  most  Kvely 
manner,  and  their  complete  success  repaid  him  for  the  injustice  he 
had  experienced.    The  health  of  him  ou  whom  his  fellow  citizens 
had  bestowed  the  title  of  the  Raphael  of  Music  daily  declined.  His 
too  firrcat  sensibility,  like  a  hidden  tire,  slowly  undermined  his  con- 
stitutiofi;  Ihis  debility  Avns  increased  by  n  spitting  of  blood,  under 
which  he  lal)oured  for  four  years.    His  imprudent,  or  too  courapreous 
friend'?,  ongai^f'd  liirn  a  liousc  at  Torre  del  Green,  a  snin!l  town  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  it  was  generally  believed 
that  penons  suffering  under  hi9  disease  are  cither  ioitantljr  curod 
or  die  immedtately,  and  are  thus  spared  the  misery  of  lingering  on 
the  bed  tyf  sickness.  There  perish^  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
finest  of  Italian  conpoeeis*   Like  the  swan,  before  expiring  he  pro- 
dttced  tfiemcit  tender  and  pafhetlc  melodies.  He  appears  to  have 
aceomlaled  his  whole  itrengfli,  and  aummoned  his  whole  soaf,  in 
Older  to  tender  his  compositioQif  botfi  profiound  and  elevatsdy  grave 
and  sublime.  He  compoeed  the  beautiful  cantata  of  Orpkeut^  the 
celebrated  SUM  Makr^  and  the  Saht  Regmaf  which  he  appears  to' 
have  oihred  as  a  homage  to  his  religion,  hit  country,  and  his  art 

At  the  higimRng  of  the  jear  .1737  his  strength  wu  entMj  ex- 
haasted,  and  he  «eased  to  exist.  Fiwb  this  nomeot  all  the  theatrea 
uf  Italy,  as  if  in  celebration  of  his  fuoeral,  performed  no  operas  but 
those  of  PfiaooLCsT,  and  the  churches  none  but  his  motetts,  whilst 
durinsf  his  life  they  Avould  make  no  use  of  his  comjiositions — a  strange 
caprice  of  (he  hnmnn  heart,  which  often  appears  to  delight  in  prizing 
that  which  it  has  rejected,  or  rather  a  consoling  compensation  offered 
hj  posteritjr  to  great  men*  During  their  lives  they  are  persecuted  by 
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tmrf  and  nmlignity ;  but  when  they  are  no  more^  these  pcrsecuton 
arc  silent,  and,  seated  on  the  tombs  of  their  victims,  testify  tlieir 
regret,  and  assist  iu  confiding  their  works  to  the  voice  of  renown. 
The  Olympiadc  was  again  represented  at  iioiue  witli  the  utmost  mag- 
lufioence,  and  the  public  cagi  rness  in  admirii^  its  beauties  wai»  iu 
proportion  to  their  tbrmer  iudiilcrence. 

No  composer  has  ever  surpassed  and  perhaps  none  ever  equalled 
the  expression  of  Pergolesi.  He  is  accused  of  repetitions^  a  cou- 
tracteil  tt^k,  wi  of  haviiig  at  tiin^  sacrificed  the  mdloc^  i,Q  the  effea 
of  theaccoaipviimieiiti,  n  ? icious  method  undoubtedly,  aod  qontrar/ 
to  (be  jriaciiiks  of  Leo  and  tbegioalist  masters.  The  NoapoUtAQSp 
who  M  lit  in  tbeif  own  coniitijai  UieFraiich  in  thmttf  repraaob 
Um  IMnwrki  of  PmoLBti  with  a  aidaacho^  wid  aoib^r  m(; 
bat  caa  thej  higA  the  dreadfiiUtaCe  of  Ihia  unfortaoate  artiit  dnriog 
thaMtarfpiBofhwlile?  Hjaittmtiaiihadiiiidaiibtedljamtihle 
iniKumoe  on  b|s  piodactioiis.  Aad  do  thojr  alao  forftt  that  mdaa- 
eboly  lithe  ilaiap  which  ffam\]j  chaiactcf  iaci  the  works  of  geiuiis  i 
do  they  forget  that  Yiaaib  baa  abed  this  touching  btogiior  of  the 
soul  even  over  his  Uucolics;  that  it  imprints  its  soiubrc  and  subluuc 
colours  oil  almoiit  all  the  pa^es  of  the  poem  of  the  immortal  Dantb, 
and  renders  still  more  beautiful  the  heart-rending  and  pathetic  epi- 
sode of  Olivsus  and  boJ?iiao|iiA,  in  that  of  tlicir  countryman 
Ta88o  ?  Yes,  it  is  to  melancholy  that  we  owe  the  most  celcbratetl 
productions  of  the  art,  aa  w^  49  ^Mit  fruiU  of  uf^Xux/^  to  a  ^ioudy 
bat  sultry  autumn. 

EatDips  Odni  wa«  bom  ia  1709,  at  Mateo,  i«  thf»  liingdom  of 
Naples,  under  the  same  sky  and  almost  in  the  same  country  which 
fave  birth  to  Piccini  and  PAi8iBf*X.o,  and  wbichi  by  the  purity  of 
the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  atmospbetc^aad  the  faoiintjr  1^  ibeptWt  is  pe- 
coliarljr  adapted  to  the  inspifatian  of  all  the  arts»  and  particular]/  pf 
nwlodj»  whkb iaaau)i9eaiU7 and  nuna «tioq|^y  i^t  qiidera  waim 
fhythmoia  a  floooiy  and  levaceiauaMe.  Dim  i»  whUc  jei  a  pbMd* 
waatike  aU  other  great  melodlitpy  a  aiuMui ;  Jiis  laai^  fiir  theart 
aaialmtaa  it  wav  pnecocionia.  Qc  waa  always  to  ^  firand  at  the 
Tiibife  (hmthp  aod  mii^iinil/atlteati?e  to  the  chantlngof  the  priests, 
and  the  loandi  of  the  organ.   This  decided  taste  for  music  induced 
bis  paients  to  aend  him  to  the  conservatory  of  Naples,  for  they  were 
not  rich,  and  the  musical  proie#siun  was  ia  such  qpusidcfalioji  as  to 
make  them  auxums  thiit  ihcjyr  aoo  ihou]d  enter  iL   The  young  Dvvi 
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therefore  went  to  N a j)Ies,  conducted  in  liis  latlicr,  and  wa&  receired 
into  the  conservatory  directed  by  Durante. 

This  great  roaster  attach(>(!  liimsolf  to  Ins  pupils:  he  ^crrcd  as 
a  mcKlel  of  t.ilerit  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue,  and  we  have 
already  remarked,  he  was  no  less  their  father  by  his  kindness  than 
their  master  by  his  learning  and  instruction.  The  docility  of  Dcifi 
pleased  him  :  he  carefully  cultivated  his  opcRing  taleats  for  bis  ait  i 
he  gave  him  the  best  studies,  aad  when  they  were  complded|  con- 
cluded for  him  an  engagement  in  Rome,  to  whichcity  Dunt  lepairad. 
He  was  theie^  as  we  hate  seen  In  the  article  on  PiBOOLBst^  obmmit- 
sioned  to  oompoee  the  opera  of  Ntrone^  which  had  the  gieatest  sucoeMy 
while  the  Ofynqnatky  composed  by  his  coontrjrman,  was  ymj  VH  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans.  His  modesty  and  disinteicstedness  on  this 
occnsion  has  also  been  lecoided* 

Otmii  after  having  beenadTantageonsly  and  honorably  appindaled 
in  seveial  of  the  great  Italian  theatres,  was  called  to  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  a  country  of  which  he  knew  neither  the 
tastes  nor  Ihc  music  ;  but  was  formed  to  succeed  as  much  by  the 
sweetness  and  modesty  of  iiis  character,  as  by  liis  talents.  He  com- 
posed several  comic  ojicras  for  liis  debuts,  for  be  conceived  that  he 
ought  especially  to  devote  himeelf  to  this  style.  Hejudg-ed  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  French  would  be  better  i>lefisf(l  with  Italian 
music  when  applied  to  the  comic  than  to  ttic  great  opera.  He  sac- 
ceededy  and  although  a  foreign  composer,  his  career  has  been  amongst 
the  most  fortunate.  We  cannot  give  a  better  eulogy  than  the  opinion 
of  the  anthois  of  the  Dictionaiie  Histort<|ne  des  MasicienS|  on  tlie 
style  of  this  composer* 

Varied  and  natural  mnsicy  delicbos  and  flowing  ratplodyi  these 
are  the  qnalities  which  wiil  always  maintain  for  Doiri  an  honorable 
place  amongst  those  who  hare  obliged  the  French  to  apprsciafe  new 
pleasures  In  their  lyric  theatres.  When  reproached  with  not  being 
snfliciently  powerfol|  he  replied,  I  de$Srt  to  be  $mg  for  a  length  of 
time.  Neyertheless  he  composed  suited  to  the  situation  of  the 
scene  when  required.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  astonishing 
for  an  Italian  to  have  so  well  uudcrstood  and  observed  the  prubody 
of  the  French  langunge." 

We  shall  add  to  this  judicious  und  honorable  analysis  of  Duni's 
talent,  that  no  one  better  understood  the  art  of  giving,  by  means  of 
soondji  the  truest  and  most  auimated  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  tlie 
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most  delightful  and  varied  scenes  of  village  manners.    He  is  the  • 
Teiriera,  Claude,  and  Lorrain  of  mnstc  :  be  has  the  colouring  of  the 
one  and  the  design  of  the  other^  and  the  spirit  of  hts  subjects,  tlio' 
grace  of  his  airs  and  accompaniments,  sufBciently  testify  that  nature 
had  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  a  richljr  itorad  pallet,  from  which 
hoolMM  the  moat  litel/aa  well  aa  the  moat  agieeaUe  oaloots. 

The  Hiat  of  Dvjii*i  opeiaa  was  Le  Pemttt  mwureuXf  in  which  he 
has  expnssed  the  moM  striking  and  comie  sitnatkms.  Mnet'is  one 
ofthopfoftiCBtcomposKionsHif  lis  kind,  and  not  less  true  than  original. 
Im  ChekeUe  sarpasses  the  former  in  easeaod  troth  of  local  colouring. 
La  Bioiiminam  enriches  the  Fnneh  comie  opera,  and  ensures  the 
reputation  of  its  author.  Les  Sabots,  Les  Chasseursy  and  La  SaboUh  e 
leave  nothing  to  be  dc&ircd  in  puiiit  uf  musical  expressioa.  The 
latter  opera,  after  more  than  sixly  years*  of  existence,  is  still  performed 
intheFrench  theatres.  Dowidied  in  1775,  in  the  GGiIi  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  Duyi  reformed  the  French  comic  opera,  Gaetano  Lat- 
TILLA,  born  at  Naples  about  1710,  disting-nishet!  himself  by  his 
talentSf  at  a  time  when  the  school  of  Naples  was  most  fertile  in  great 
masters.  A  friend  of  Pbroolbsi,  from  their  tendeimt  infancy ;  he 
did  honour  to  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  Orphsva  of  Aosoniay 
bjr  the  sincere  attadnnent  he  she'wed  to  him  both  in  prasperity  and 
adfcniljf  and  he  soflened  his  last  moments  bjr  the  most  tender  con* 
snhtion  and  the  most  tiTeljr  grief.  Latii«i.a  was  moreover  the  ma^ 
temal  nncio  of  Piconri,  and  these  titles  to  the  consideration  of 
the  friends  off  hafttooy,  did  not'iail  to  be  increased  by  multiplied 
proolBof  real  talent  Onqnittinf  the  conservatory,  he  firrt  composed 
the  serious  opera  of  OraxiOf^  and  afterwards  Madama  Cktna^  a  comic 
opera,  thus  showing  himself  almost  simultaneously  equally  great  in 
both  styles.   He  set  the  second  upcra  iii  coojonction  with  GalvppI| 

*  Dr.  Buehzt  here  differs  from  Cou^r^  Orloff.  He  says  Tett^iodtf 
Us  intdmaa  of  the  serioqs  iuod,  was  composed  fisr  the  Tordenoqa  thmtre  ia 
Rome,  1737,  for  whidi  ttcatie  he  ooBUniied  to  compose  till  1740,  wlwa  Us 

opfra  of  Srroe  had  very  cjeat  <^urcMS.  From  this  tiuietill  1766,  ronfinuod 
writing  for  Rome  and  Venice  with  nnuiterrupt(  d  success.  Hi^  invention  was 
perhaps  less  fertile  than  that  of  mauv  Neapohtau  masters ;  but  iu  the  arrango 
mint  of  Us  parts,  hi  eometness  and  knowlo^  of  oiiBcts,  he  his  seMom  beiea 
exceeded.  In  1770  Latilla  was  an  assistant  to  Galuppt,  at  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  in  Venice,  and  seemwl  in  great  indigence.  Since  tliat  time  T  have 
been  told  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  patriot^  and  was  thrown  into 
prison  at  Yeaiee,  Ibr  speskhig  too  largely  of  sfits  silihs,  sad  iriisn  enlarged, 
WIS  ordered  to  qaU  the  citj.**— Bsraqf^ff  BbtofUfqfMutkf  oo^  4»  p.  558. 
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•ftorwBsdi  known  under  the  title  ef  fiAmAir»til«>  and  the  first  woMla 

of  the  learned  school  of  that  city.   We  shall  any  nothing  of  the  first 

of  these  works,  but  that  it  mcccedcd,  and  laid  tijc  foundation  of  the; 
reputation  of  its  author;  but  we  may  judge  of  Ike  success  of  the 
second  from  the  alliance  oi  a  good  rising  coraposer  of  the  Neapolitan 

school  with  the  most  fimoas  9S  the  old  amaUu  oi  the  livjd  school  of 
y«nice. 

Latilla,  satisfied  with  having  succeeded  in  both  styks,  did  oot 
change  bia  method  of  composiAion.  To  Maiama  Ckma  socceeded 
Im  Tamkk^i  Oram^  L'Ofsfmpitk,  DemofotmUt  la  Pustorelkh 
and  la  MmvpCf  Lm  iSmJimmt  ^aiiima.  Aiterwards  devoting  hin* 
•llf  «lQMfel|r  tDllie«Mifo«4ppt«i  At  nUth  ht  yi^habyF  foK  m  pi«- 
ilUaBlioni  ho  4Mnpoiad  JLo  ChHMwrils  hi  oMMNedi^  Z^aoCUiPojf^pi^ 

oao^|ioiBni  Xhno  ifyiHitj  pwfemwd  00  Ao  diflfam^  thaatm  of 
Italy,  wwtewttad  liko  IbM  of  Ihe  graaMaMittrat  Ik  oioo  ap- 
pouid  that  Iheosmle  itjlaivap Ait  in  whloh  hmMM  way  lootl 
dittlaguished,* 

Dr.  BuaifBr,  in  his  Slate  of  Music  ia  Italy,  <1770)  speaks  of 
Latilla  as  follows:  was  this  afternoon  tavoured  with  a  visit 
from  S1GN0&  Latilla,  an  c^iacat  coni^xuiar  hcrc^  aad  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  relative  to  the  ^nbjeot  of  my  jouruey.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  plain  sensible  man,  of  about  iii&iy  >  cars  of  age,  who  hod 
both  read  and  thoog-hf  much  of  tlie  music  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
thaiof  the  raoderas,  to  which  he  has  contributed  a  considerable  share 
for  jnaoy  years  past.t  i  admired  bis  caadoar  in  ndfising  roe  to  go 
to  tbe  Incurabilif  to  bear  the  girk  fwfona  these,  wiUi  whom  ha  aaad 
I  should  be  much  phased.  The/aioMhoIars  of  Siano^GALVWi 
who  is  Afoei^v  di  Ojptik  of  this  cooservatoiio." 

in  Naples  an  artist  saooeeded  to  LatiiiLA,  who  pfomised  to 
attain  tbe  saineenwnftigr  in  liieooBiicopata*  hATiiM  had  quaHcd 
the  ifst  Veoatian  nuteia  in  VoMoe  Nailf $  and  tiM  foipaiw  ef 
whom  we  fhsUapeak  did  not  fidl  to  ftAtow  b  his  atepsi  to  ilnd^  nay 
iimtiiMi  to  flirptii  GALvm  hUrnrnH^  who  irat  lha  Piooiw  of 
▼ottioe* 

*  Bloat  af  the eoadc  opeias  perfimnedhi  X^oodon  with  sttch««ceessy  ia  the 
tiaie  of  PsaTici  and  Lascju,  were  of  Latilla's  composiUoni. 

+  Acfordiiigto  BakbellA  his  chief  instrument  was  the  violin,  upon  which, 
in  his  youtii|  he  iiad  grou  execution  :  /u  nmuiiorc  di,^^u:tii»utuo  (U  vioHuo* 
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This  ma&ter  is  GioAccHi>ro  CocORi:  endowc<1  with  in^jwiflifj  i 
andorig^inalitj,  every  thing  b^^lbcin  him  the  rank  to  which  nature 
had  defitin(*d  him.    In  u  word,  hiscoropositiotifi  possessed  th«  sipiril 
aod  gaictj  of  Loqroscino  }  bmi  what  matt  both  aflffct  and  astoftisll 
us^  that  no(\vit[is(anding  the  beaut jr  of  bit  compoaitkmSf  aod  hi» 
andoubted  talent,  bis  scores  ha?e  had  the  same  fate  as  those  of  hit 
model,  and  we  neither  know  nor  are  able  to  name  the  title  of  one  of 
kii operas;  this  fatal  neglect,  which  we  hwft  fegveHed  more  than 
once,  has  deprived  the  Umaniy  abaodanl  arcUfet  of  tho  •obod  of 
Nopletof  wnrkifrMll/  to  bo  NgiottBd»  Ctoioe  oloBo.opiieMi  to 
haie  pfoiiM  ol  the  ehoieo  of  tbo  ivorin  thme  oollooled*  Tlw  j 
firieodi  of  Mf fajmnio  hi  Tob  leek  for  o  midllliide  of  pto^oottooi 
which  il  the  tino  they  aippeond  ii(«e>  aoMidlBf  to  tndKtku^  io«  | 
orifedasmaiCMrpiecoiliiial.*  j 

*  Count  Orloff  has  not  been  snfficieBtlj  lafonaadia  hit  natfce  oT  this  omi- 
poiser.  The  French  historian*;  inform  m  that  Corcin  was  horn  at  Padwa,  in 
1720,  was  master  of  the  Incurabili,  at  Veuice,  and  one  of  the  first  who,  by  bis 
mdtlmmowy  faiciricated  a  taste  for  the  opera  Btiffky  hi  Itahr*  We  ieam 
fton  Db.  Buain«,lhat  hi  1757,  when  Mattii  and  harhortianii,TaoiiBWfTA, 

mdrrtonk  the  minaj^ement  of  the  King's  Theatre,  they  engaged  SieiroR 

GioAccniNO  Coccui,  of  Naplcs,  as  composer  to  the  opera,     In  1758 

Zenoinuy  eatireiy  set  by  Goccui,  was  performed  j  he  had  good  taste  and 

haowleqfe  hs  eomterpoint,  and  In  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  his  profesrion  ; 

but  his  inrention  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  even  what  he  used  from  others  i 

became  langmd  in  passing  throuj]:h  his  hand?.    In  1750  Ciro  Riconsduto,  a 

new  opera,  by  Coccui,  was  pcr^rmed  for  the  iirst  time.   This  is  the  best  of  ! 

Ui  pndaolioDi  during  Us  residenee  hi  Eb^aad.  The  alr,  JUadhie  ,  | 

srin,  is  fall  of  spirit  and  frnmimy  and  one  of  the  first  capital  opera  airs,  witboat  i 

t  second  part  and  Dte  Capo.    U  Tempio  della  Gloria  was  also  produced  hy 

Coccai  this  year.   la  1760  he  set  iLa  Qemeiua  tH  71i/o,  which  discovered  j 

aonew  tetoorees  ia  ttb  cenpaser.  £r|M%  new  set  hy  Coccbi,  wm  also  | 

brought  ont,  whose  ioseathm,  never  very  fntiie,  was  now  ezhansted*  In 

17(?1  Tito  Manlio,  a  new  opera  by  Cocciit,  was  brought  uat  with  littfe  succens,  I 

a  Grand  Serenaia,  md  Aletsandro  neU  'indre  ;  176%,  Lenazze  di  Dorina,  and  j 

La  FamigUa  m  SoouaiUa.   Cocchi  was  qaite  exhansted  long  before  his  | 

comic  opena  wne  pronuced.   Indeed  hb  icsouroes  in  the  serious  style  were 

so  few,  that  he  hardly  produced  a  new  passage  after  the  first  year  of  ]us  arrira!  | 

In  England  ;  but  in  attempting  to  clothe  comic  ideas  in  melody,  or  to  paiut 

ridiculous  situations  by  the  eHects  oi  au  orchestra,  lie  was  quite  contemptible. 

IMont  hnmoar,  gaiety,  or  creative  powers  of  any  kind,  his  comic  opera  was 

the  most  roelanchoTy  performance  I  erer  heard  in  an  Italian  Theatre.  When 

CoccHi  first  arrired  in  England,  he  brought  over  the  new  passages  that  were 

htfaroor  at  Rome  and  Na^s,  to  which,  however,  he  added  so  little  from  his 

ovn  slock  of  ideas,  thai  by  freqnent  tepetitfon  the  pnblic  was  soea  thed  of 

dwm ;  aad  his  publications  in  this  country  are  now  as  much  forgotten  as  if  he 

had  lived  in  the  15th  century.    Ind(^ed  all  the  animation  and  existence  they 

liad  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  performance  of  £li8I  and  Mattbi*  fie 
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Honmr  ihk  m^y  be,  CocoHi  bat  a  titfe  to  raipMt  is  (ke  ea- 
fMfofnebdj ;  he  adonrad  it  with  movo  than  <nmi  fine  nork;  aad 

tradition  preserving  his  name  frora  oblivion,  hat  at  least  informed  us 
that  lie  was  a  woriliy  successor  of  LoGROsuiNOy  and  one  of  the  mo&t 
brilliant  forernnners  of  Pigclni. 

A  multitude  of  masters,  and  an  immense  number  of  studentg,  who 
gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence,  filled  the  temple  o(  melody 
at  Naples.  Amongst  the  number  of  IVcoph^  tes,  nonesbeweda  better 
disposition  ttian  David  Perez,  born  at  Maples  in  1711,  of  Spanish 
extraction,  when  studies  brought  forth  blossoms  which,  at  a  riper 
age,  cbaaged  into  fine  fruit.  Psaas  owed  bia  musical  eduoalioa  to 
AMTORioGALLoand  Franubioo  Havciiii.  Hispragimiacoiii* 
|Maition  waaiapidy  and  he  discovered  an  iiBOOinmon  genius  On  leav« 
iog  the  coBBerratory,  ho  did  not  observe  the  usual  custom  of  travelling 
throughout  Italjy  but  Tepairad  to  Sidlji  when  he  fiUod  the  functioni 
of  chapel  maeteri  in  the  eathedial  of  Mermo.  The  Sieiliani  aie  not 
leie  aentible  to  mdodj  than  the  Italiani ;  perhaps  thqr  are  mote  lo. 
It  ii  certain  that  theii  car,  their  tact,  and  their  nmicBl  taitey  am  as 
much  practiced  as  those  of  the  Neapolitans ;  Ibr  all  the  opeiaa  coai'^ 
posed  at  Naples  aie  performed  in  their  theatres.  PnaBZ  composed 
his  fintoperas  for  the  theatre  atPafcfmo,  from  1741  to  174B.  Thej 
were  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  admired  his  learning 
no  less  than  the  spirit  and  fascination  of  his  stjie.  While  in  Sicily 
this  cum potcr  obtained  great  reputation*  Me  rc-tiirncd  to  Naples, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  gave  Ins  oi>era  of  La  Clonoiia  di  Tito^  at 
the  theatre  of  Saji  ('arlos.  Tins  work  had  ha  much  succ  os>s  at  Naples 
as  his  preceding  compositions  experienced  in  Sicily.  The  f<*l- 
low  citizens  of  Perez  acknowledged  in  his  style  that  of  the  great 
.  masters  of  their  school ;  iiis  reputation  increased*  He  was  invited  to 


remaued  here  long  enough  to  save  a  cousiderable  sum  of  money  by  teaching 
to  sHig.  He  set  an  open  for  Rome,  called  JdeUOe^  as  esrly  as  1743; 

BajaseUe,  174fi;  and  Armimoy  1749;  175S,  II  Petso  Gloriosoy  for  the 
theatre  of  S.  Cassiano,  in  Venice.  In  176%  his  engagement  \n  England  as  a 
composer  ceased.  In  1765  he  compiled  La  Clemenza  tU  TVto,  a  serious  pas- 
tiedo;  and  in  1771  composed  SetiUnmkb  RkonoKiuUif  and  this  was  hb 

Finale;  bntthe  nation  had  been  too  long  accostomed  to  better  music  to  listen 
(o  it  wUh  pleasure.  About  177^  he  retired  to  Wnirr.  wliere  he  had  been 
master  of  a  conservatory  before  his  arrival  in  England ;  and  there  he  still 
enjoys  the  flrnits  oThbhriioars  in  ease  and  tranquiUity. —Currurj/'*  Ilittor^  <2/f 
Muiki  vol  4*|».  478. 
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Rome  by  the  manager  of  the  great  Uicatrc,  vyhcrc  iic  immediately 
became  very  celebrated. 

His  first  ^vork  was  the  opera  of  Semiramide  ;  (hat  of  Farnace  soon 
followed,  and  llie  Homaiis  confirmed,  by  tbeir  plaudits,  the  appro- 
bation of  bis  countrymen.   From  Kome  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
Italian  citieS|  and  successively  composed  Didone  abbtmdomieia^ 
Zenobta^  aod  AUssandro  neW  Jndk^  which  •ustaiiied  a  compftriMHi 
wUh  tli9  op^iaa  of  tlw  bett  jmiiteiB  of  (be  most  celebrnted  achooli  of 
Italj.  Whan  moA  oi  (he  ItalUiB  cities  djspated  the  pommiaa  of 
PsEtXf  JofBFH,  Kinf  of  Portagali  iafited  bia,  in  175S;  (oI«bboD» 
•s  k\»  ohfipel  nmter^aiid  Ihe  suffrages  of  the  PoitagiMse  wen  added 
(p  (hope  of  the  I(aliaiis  when  they  beard  JhrnfiHudey  the  opera  in 
which  the  author  first  discovered  to  tliem  his  talent  and  his  slylc. 
GizziELLu  was  tlie  principal  sopnuio,  and  RaakIIic  tenor,  two  very 
celebrated  singers.    In  1755,  on  the  o<;casiou  of  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, Perez  composeti  a  march  \n  (he  manege,  to  the  grandpas  of  a 
Ixjaiitiful  horse.    On  this  occasion  the  King  of  Portugal  assembled 
the  following  greit  singers — I>Ltsi,  MANZOi.!,  Caffabelli,  Gl%» 
ziaLifPy  VEHQUif  Babbi,  Luciani,  Raaf,  UAtNA,  afid  Gu4« 
OAawi*  The  compMitions  of  Paaaz  had  tbeie£oni every  adrantege 
enecution  could  'hestoir.   His  opersSf  XhmeiHo  and  SoUnumo^  en- 
joyed the  higheil  lepote  ia  PprtugaU  P9%p%  W9s  stitnalaled  to  ox* 
ertion  ia  (lieirooniposi(ioa  by  (heir  «|(eraate  perlowMace  with  (he 
Vphg€§Q  and  Julias  tii  Latino  of  Joiisftu.   The  fonner  wm 
Cilceroed  Ibr  the  learned  construction  of  the  instrumental  pai(S'<->4be 
letter  for  their  grecefal  and  f  j^pressiiw  esnlody* 

The  compositions  of  Pa  a  Bji  bear  the  stamp  ofgeaiasi  strength, 
and  science ;  vigour  was  the  property  of  bis  style,  but  perliaps  they 
were  deficient  in  grace.  Dr.  liuuNsyis,  however,  of  a  dinercat 
opinion,  lie  snys  it  appears,  ixaiitiniu;;  hiti  scores,  t))at  this 
master  hail  not,  like  Joutii.Hy  much  exercised  his  pen  in  the  compo- 
sition of  fugues  or  lea  met!  counrerpoinl  for  the  church.  There  iS| 
however*  an  original  grape  and  elegance  in  all  his  productions^** 

Psaea  died  in  the  service  of  Joseph,  aged  67,  after  living 
twenty-seren  years  in  Portugal,  much  admired,  I>eloTed,  and  re- 
s|mBtcd«  A  dirge  of  his  own  oomposition  was  psrformed  at  his 
ftmeial  by  tlie  best  aMsidanft  in  Llshod.  Like  IfAaoiii^  he  -was 
blud  dofing  the  latter  yestji  of  Ms  IHh,  and  when  hbouring  ander 
this  calamityi  and  confined  to  his  bed,  frequently  dictated*  withiOQl 
VOL.      no,  xviti.  a 
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an  instrumcnty  com|)osi(ions  in  parts.  He  sung  with  great  (astey 
particularljr  cantabile  and  pathetic  airs. 

The  progress  of  tlic  school  of  Naples  shews  that  not  only  all  (he 
Italian  school  5,  hut  melody  itself  is  greatly  indebted  to  it.  In  fact, 
the  numerous  disciples,  excellent  masters,  and  (he  first-rate  works, 
produced  by  it,  are  of  small  Talue,  in  comparison  with  its  method, 
.  roles,  precepts,  principles,  and  still  better  doctrines. 

The  composer  of  whom  we  shall  next  speak  is,  as  well  as  Aless. 
Scarlatti,  Vinci,  Leo,  and  Dukantb,  one  of  the  most  briUlant 
links  in  that  vast  mnstca!  chain  which,  beginning  at  Naples, 
extends  throughout  Italy  and  t)ejond  the  Alps  to  Germany,  contrt- 
biites  to  the  civilisation  of  tiie  North,  corrects,  purifies,  and  reforms 
French  music,  softens  the  roughness  of  that  of  England,  and  per- 
vades Spain  and  Portugal.  This  composer  is  NiCOLO  JoHELLi, 
born  at  A  versa,  near  Naples,  in  17I4r.* 

His  taste  for  music  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he 
first  studied  this  art  at  Aversa,  under  the  canon  Muzzillo.  His 
parents  then  sent  him  to  a  conservatory  at  Naples,  to  complete  his 
musical  education  under  Fao.  But  it  was  from  Leo  that  he  learned, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  subUmo  of  music.  About  tbeyear 
17^  Leo  heard  a  cantata  of  Jomblli  peiformed  at  the  house  of  hii 
pupilSiOEOEA  BABBAFioooLAy  and, transported  with  pleasure,  he 
exclaimed — SigHarafmMpauepamollOf  e  qualo  ghvane  uant  h  Hupore 
e  Fmnminukmc  di  tuUo  VEuropa*\  This  prediction  was  shortly 
lealiied* 

Jomblli  wat  only  twenty-thiee  yean  of  age  when  he  composed 
his  firrt  opm  VEmre  amonmy  which  was  performed  in  the  new 

theatre  at  Naples.  Vinci  and  Leo  had  alone,  till  ihis  period, 
given  by  their  compositions  an  idea  of  such  melodious  music.  In 
1738  he  gave  Odhrdoj  at  the  Fiorentini  in  Naples.  The  delight  and 
enthusiasm  excited  by  these  operas  were  unexampled.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  Rome  in  1740,  and  Jomet.li  here  saw  his  growincf  reputa- 
tion increased  by  the  approbation  of  the  liomans.  He  composed 
Rkiauro  and  dOknelU^  which  were  so  esteemed  by  the  public,  that 

*  ComvT  OaLOFF  and  the  Didiomiaire  Hlstoriqae  des  Maidens  agree  in 
the  name  of  the  birth-place  of  Jometlt,  but  Dr.  BuaHBTitalss  Ast  hewas 
born  at  AvelliQo,  a  town  about  25  miles  from  Naples. 

+  Sigiiora,  iu  a  short  time  this  youog  num  will  be  the  wonder  and  admiration 
ef  stt  Snrcfw* 
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when  Uieir  avthor  talked  of  qvAUiing  Rome  to  proceed  to  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  fhcy  would  not  allow  him  to  deport,  and  it  y/a&  with 
difficulty  that  he  waii  enabled  to  proceed  to  Jiaiogna,  %vhere  he 
arrived  in  1741,  and  gave  Ezio.  Jomelli  was  desirous  of  posses- 
iiog  the  friendship  of  the  padre  Martini.  A  sliort  time  alter  his 
arrival  in  this  city  he  visited  that  master,  without  mailing  iiiiiiself 
known  to  him,  and  bearded  to  be  adrmtted  amongvt  tiie  number  of  his 
pupils.  Martini  gave  him  the  subject  of  a  fuguOy  and  seeing  Uiat 
he  filled  it  up  excellently,  be  said  to  him  Who  are  you  ?^joo  ere 
joking  with  me ;  it  is  I  who  must  learn  of  yon."  I  am  JoMa&Li ; 
I  am  the  composer  who  is  to  write  the  opera  for  the  theatre  of  this 
city;  I  implore  your  protection.**  Tiie  contrapuntist  replied^  '^It 
is  jety  fortooato  that  the  theatre  possesses  so  philoeophiral  a  most-  . 
clan  I  but  I  compamionate  your  eitoation  in  the  midst  of  a  company 
of  eucb  ignorant  corrnptere  of  mniic."  Jomblli  afterwards  avowed 
that  he  had  learned  much  from  this  illuitriooe  master*  He  added 
(hat  if  the  Padre  Mautivi  was  deficient  in  genius,  art  had  supplied 
him  with  that  which  was  denied  by  nature. 

./oMELr.i  remained  at  Bologna  till  174b*,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  composed  whicli  liad  greater  success  than  Rid' 

tnrro.  The  Romans  declared  they  had  never  heard  more  beautiful 
airx,  nccomi):inimcn(s  better  adapted  to  the  words,  richer  or  purer 
harmony,  or  a  more  correct  and  elegant  style,  which  was  majestic 
without  inflation,  grand  without  inequality,  and  always  full  of  seati- 
ment  and  melody.  These  praises,  which  were  in  every  moath|  and 
lepeated  by  all  the  journals  of  the  day,  reached  Naples,  and  the 
countrjoMnoC  J OMUiLt  signified  their  deiiie  that  heshoold  return,  and 
allow  them  in  their  turn  the  pleniure  of  apphmdiag  hie  worhi.  -  He 
instantly  acceded  to  their  nquest,  and  compoeed  his  opera  of  Em* 
msNe,  which  had  prodigioiis  ioocess. 

Venice  bad  not  yet  eeen  the  new  composer,  whose  fame  was 
spread  throoghout  Italy,  and  Jon at.Li  feft  that  the  suffrage  of  the 
Venetians  was  necessary  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  reputation.  He 
therefore,  in  r  ompliance  with  their  wishes,  proceeded  to  Venice, 
where  hi>  o[)<  ra  ot  Mttvpe  caused  siicJi  delight  that  the  Government 
nppointed  iiim  master  of  tljc  conservatory  for  girls.  Here  he  com- 
posed a  laudate  for  two  choirs  of  eight  voices^  which  excited  the 
warmest  admiration. 

In  1748  JoMSLLi  letttcned  to  Naples  and  gave  Bw,  Recalled  to 

a  t 
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Kome  in  the  following  year,  he  composed  Aitdsasi  y  some  iiitcrmcjzi, 
anil  llie  oraluno  ui  La  Passione,  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  Car- 
dinal Vork. 

Jo  ME  T.LI  bad  obtained  in  Italy  all  (he  laurels  she  couUl  besftjw. 
In  1749  lie  repaired  lo  Vienna,  t(i  display  Ins  [^i  nius  tii  a  court  wliere 
METAiiTAfilo  was  tlie  poet.  JoMELLi  imagined  that  if  he  had 
pIcAsed  at  Naples,  whose  school  atiounded  in  great  masters,  at  Rome 
where  taste  is  so  refined,  and  at  Venice  where  had  ezisteil  the  greats 
est  abilities  whicii  oan  honour  harmonjr,  he  should  succeed  in  obtain* 
ing  the  same  advantage!  at  Vienna,  and  at>ofe  all  in  menifng  Iho 
ffiendthip  of  Mbtastasio,  and  becoming  Ilia  composer*  He  tras  not 
deoeiTed— on  his  arri? al  in  that  capital,  be  gaye  AchHk  in  Setntt 
which  wss  eqaallj  well  reeelved  by  the  court  and  (he  dty.  Prom 
this  momeiitthe  compact  of  the  most  iliioere  and  testing  friendship 
was  concluded  between  (he  greatest  Ijric  poet  and  the  greatest  ma- 
sicianof  Italy*  Mbtastasio  felt  at  JoHblu  hsd  done^  that  the 
IMIer  Wis  the  oomposet  best  adapted  to  set  his  Tetses.  JomtLbi  re* 
mained  nearly  two  years  nt  Ihc  <ionrt  of  Vienna,  which  was  renderetl 
particularly  brilliant  by  the  presence  of  Maria  Theresa,  equally  ce- 
lebrated as  a  soyeri-ign  and  for  her  lore  of  the  arts.  He  fiad  the  honaur 
to  accompany  her  on  the  harpsicliord,  and  received  from  her  a  mag- 
nificent ring  attd  her  porlrait  set  wllh  bi  illiants. 

He  returned  to  Rome  on  liie  vncanry  of  (he  place  of  chapel  nirtt- 
ter  of  the  church  of  8t.  Peter,  and  from  the  year  1760  until  J  753 
composed  serrios  fur  that  church,  the  opera  of  Jfigema  in  I75I, 
Talcstrit  and  AUUio  Regab  in  1752.  In  1753  he  was  engaged  to 
fnmbh  sereral  cottrts  with  ten  operas^  amdngst  which  are  distin* 
gttished  SemimiaUkj  Bt^joMeUe^  Fb/gesO)  and  Demdrio. 

^he  repntation  And  glory  of  this  conkposereztciifled  on  every  side  i 
his  abilities  had  never  appeared  so  brilliant  as  on  hb  third  stay  at 
Rome.  He  was  again  engaged  in  Oertnanyi  and  this  country  and 
Italy  appear  fo  have  emolously  disputed  his  compositions.  The 
Dnko  of  Wiriembeigk  one  of  the  greatest  musical  oonnotsteius  of  his 
day,  was  anxious  to  posseis  as  chapel  inuster,  film  who  had  during 
two  years  enchanted  Austria.  He  was  not  deceived  in  the  hope  thM 
JoMELLi  would  both  embellish  and  du  honour  lu  Ins  court.  During 
the  fifteen  years  that  Jomelli  resided  there,  he  composed  Ins  titu  st 
oj[K'ras.  We  have  yet  only  spoken  ot  iiis  dramatic  music.  Gitted 
with  a  brilliant  and  varied  imagiuatiooi  and  the  most  profound  tjeu- 
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sibility,  he  could  not  fail  to  excel  equally  in  sacred  music.  He  was 
naturally  excited  to  aifempt  (his  slj!<  in  Rome)  where  H  is  especially 
cultivated  and  rewarded.  All  the  pomp  of  religion  is  there  assem- 
bled. On  his  third  residence  in  this  city,  he  com  loosed  about  thirty 
works,  and  amongst  others  a  hymn  for  the  fetst  of  the  Apostles,  which 
is  still  sung  every  year  on  that  of  ^ainl  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
ttwse  oom positions,  in  which  the  touching  is  united  to  the  subUnCi 
and  the  tNUbetio  tenderness  of  religion  to  iCa  iupoting  majesty,  WM 
tike  emju  «f  Ml  Inesthamtible  mind|  that  now  for  the  Unl  tine 
afgdclM  fti  mtMdority  in  thhi  atyl^ 

In  1768  iou%hu  ietnrn«d  to  hia  balofed  nntift  eambtyf  after  a 
leng  abwneei  net  iotememg  a  diagnoe  which  waa  daalined  te  em* 
bUler  the  raat  of  h'k  hitharto  happy  life,  and  which  he  had  nefer  he* 
fine  nndergoot*  On  hia  Mtifnl  at  Naples,  he  composed  Jhwdia  Ibr 
Iho'thtoitre  of  Saii  Carlos,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded*  In 
1770  he  wrote  Demofoonle ;  this  unfortunately  gave  less  pleasure, 
and  hoping  to  be  more  snccessful,  he  gave  in  1773  i/^c;?fri,  which 
was  ill  sung  and  failed.  Jomelli  was  so  aifected  by  this  misfortune, 
fliat  he  had  u.  paralytic  Stroke.  Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  com- 
]ir>sfd  a  beautiful  cantata  on  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Naples.  This 
was  soon  follow^  by  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  sublime  A/tterere, 
Ibr  two  voices ;  for  which  his  friend,  the  poet  Mattbi,  wrote  Italian 
words,  and  which  is  rang  wbemver  food  mnsic  is  known  nnd  cuiti- 
vnlod. 

JoMBLiu  died  aft  Naples,  Augast  tt^  1774.  His  obseqaiea  were 
irabliclj  celebknied  hj  all  the  aiasieuns  ef  Naples*  A  mass  lot 
two  choin,  expressl/  nomposed  for  the  ccoasien  by  SAnnATivt, 
waa  performed*  llATni  thna  speaks  of  his  privnle  ohamdert 
^  JomLLi  was  my  friend ;  he  lived  two  jenrs  in  my  oei^ibonrlmody 
and  I  had  freqaent  epportonitim  of  conrersing  with  him,  and  of  ad« 
miring  his  captivating  manners,  particularly  his  modesty  in  speaking 
of  rival  artists,  whose  compositions  bereadily  ])raiBcd,  thoiifi^h  their 
authors  were  not  equally  candid  in  speaking  of  him.  Jomelli  had 
acquired  coTiSTderable  knowledge  in  other  arts  besides  music:  his 
poetry  wns  full  of  taste,  and  there  is  a  fifie  ode  of  hi>,  writing,  in  the 
ooliection  published  at  Home,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  rcconciiiatioa 
.  between  the  Bepe  and  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Dn«  Burnet,  in  bis  State  of  Moeic  in  Itnlyi  gtms  the  foUowing 
neommt  ef  liia  interview  with  JoMBnu 
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Tbii  momiog  I  finl  bad  the  pbaim  •f  itaiiig  «iid  coaTenli^ 
with  SiaiiOR  JoMiLLti  who  acfEYodat  Napki  fion  thflMiitiy  biA 
the  night  bifere.  He  is  extvsneljr  corpafapt,  and  in  the  fine  not 
unlike  what  I  remember  Hawubl  to  have  been,  yet  fiir  more  polite 

and  soft  in  his  manaer.  1  found  htm  in  his  night-gown,  at  an  inttra* 
raent,  wfiting.  He  received  mc  very  politely,  and  made  many 
apologies  for  not  having  called  on  mc,  in  consequence  of  a  card  I 
had  left  at  his  bouse  ;  but  apologies  were  indeed  unnec^sary,  as  lie 
was  bat  just  come  to  town,  and  on  the  point  of  brln^^ing  out  a  new 
opera,  that  mutt  have  occupied  both  hia  time  and  thoughts  sulticiently. 
He  had  heard  of  me  from  Ma.  Hamilton.  I  gave  him  Padbb 
Mabtiki^s  letter,  and  after  we  had  read  it  we  went  to  bnsinen 
diiiteUj.  I  told  him  my  enand  to  Italy,  and  shewed  him  my  plan, 
tor  I  knew  his  time  waa  precbns.  He  lead  it  with  gicnt  nllention» 
and  oonfened  wery  openly  and  rationally;  said  the  part  I  had 
undertaken  was  much  neglected  at  present  in  Italy ;  IhattlieoonBer- 
TStorios  of  which  I  told  him  I  wished  for  information  wen  now  at  a 
low  ebb,  though  formetly  SO  frnitfnl  in  great  men.  He  mentioned  to 
me  a  person  of  great  teaming,  who  had  been  translating  the  Psalms  of 
David  iiUo  excellent  Ilalitin  verse,  in  the  course  of  wliich  work  he 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  wliicli  lie  had  comrauiiicated  to  him.  He  said  this  writer 
was  a  fine  and  subtle  critic,  had  difiered  in  several  points  from 
Padre  Martini,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Metastasio, 
and  had  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  of  lyric 
poetry  and  musWi  ail  which  he  thought  necessary  liK  me  to  see. 
He  promised  to  procure  me  the  book,  and  to  make  me  acqoainted 
with  tlie  anthor.  He  spoke  very  mnch  in  ptnise  of  ALnssAnnao 
SoAnLATTii  as  to  his  ohnreh  mmct  sneh  as  moleiSy  missesi  and 
oratoriosy  promising  lo  procure  me  information  conceining  tlie.ooa- 
aervatoHosi  and  whalcTer  else  was  to  my  service  and  in  hia  power. 
He  took  down  my  direction^and  assured  me  that  the  instant  he  had 
got  his  opera  on  the  stage  he  should  be  imtirely  at  my  service.  Upon 
ray  telling  him  that  ray  time  for  remaining  at  Naples  was  very  short 
—that  I  should  even  then  have  been  on  the  road  on  my  way  home, 
but  lor  bis  opera^  which  I  wished  (o  hear — that  besides  urgent  business 
in  England,  there  was  grent  probability  of  a  war,  which  wouhl  keep 
mc  n  prisoner  on  the  Continent.  He  in  answer  to  that,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  sincerity^  said,  if  after  1  reti  med  to  England 
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anjr  thing  of  importance  to  mj  plan  oocorred,  he  would  not  fail  of 
sending  it  to  me.  In  ihort,  I  went  away  in  high  good  humour  with 
this  tmlj  gnat  composer^  who  is  indupntably  one  of  the  fint  of  his 
INTofession  now  alive." 

*<After  dinner^  I  went  to  the  tbeatieof  8t»Carloa|  to  lMaiJoMBU*i'i 
new  opera  lebeaned.  There  weie  only  two  aeti  fiatihedt  bat  thcae 
pleated  me  much,  except  the  otertme^  which  wai  ahoit,  and  niher 
disappointed  as  I  expedod  won  wonU  have  been  made  of  the 
lint  movements;  bnt  as  to  the  soogi  and  accompanied  leeitatiyes, 
there  was  merit  of  some  kind  or  other  in  them  aO,  as  I  hardly  remem* 
ber  one  that  was  so  indifTercnt  as  not  to  seize  the  attention.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  opera  was  Deviofoontei  the  names  of  the  singers  I  knew 
not  then,  except  Aphili,  the  first  man,  and  Bianchi,  the  first 
woiiim.  Afkili  has  rather  a  weak  aod  uneven  voice,  but  is  con- 
stsfilly  steady  as  to  intonation.  He  has  a  good  person,  much  taste 
and  expression.  La  Biancui  has  a  sweet  and  elegant>toned  voice, 
always  perfectly  in  tune,  with  an  admirable  portamento ;  I  never 
heard  any  one  ting  with  more  eaie^  or  in  a  manner  so  totally  free 
from  aH^tation*  Tiie  rest  of  the  Tocal  performers  were  all  above 
mediocrity :  a  tenor>  with  both  Toice  and  jndgmeiit  sufficient  to 
engage  attention;  a  very  fine  oontr'  alto;  a  yoong  man,  with  a 
soprano  voioe^  whose  singing  was  M  of  feeling  and  expsesrion ;  and 
a  second  womaui  whose  performance  was  far  from  despicable.  Sndi 
performers  as  these  were  necemary  for  the  musict  which  is  in  a  diffi- 
cult style— more  fall  of  instramental  effects  than  7ocaL  Sometfanes 
it  may  be  thought  rather  laboured — but  it  is  admirable  in  the  tout 
ensemble,  masterly  in  modulation,  aud  in  melody  full  of  new  passages. 
JoMELLi  is  now  said  to  write  more  for  the  knrned  few  than  for  the 
feelintr  many.  This  was  the  first  rehearsal,  and  the  instruments  were 
rough  and  unsteady,  not  being  as  yet  certain  of  the  exact  time  or 
expression  of  the  movements." 


[to  B£  COMliMU£i>.J 
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TYP£  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SYSTEM. 
CmUmudfrom  P^ge  04, 

Xf  n  string  of  an  instrument  only  vibrated  in  one  way,  and  in  its 
whol^  length  it  would  produce  but  one  soaod,  in  proportion  to  itA 
degree  of  weight  or  ita  degree  of  Ioqinodi  for  these  three  ere  (be 
IhiQgs  that  render  a  ipaod  more  or  less  grave  or  more  or  less  acute^ 
eo4  deterniioe  the  tone  vod  qiuilitj  of  the  sound,  liat  a  itring  dqee 
Bpt  vibtjM^  w  ifi  lejDgth  alone-4t  vlbiBtoi  in  all  tb^  parts  which  are 
the  aUqoot  peril  of  iti  length,  ««d  alpo  in  the  double  of  each  of 
tbewlengtbi*  A  ttring  then  vibrBtee  in  lie  two  baltes  fint  npiiedi 
then  separated  in  ite  two«tbirde  at  once,  and  bl  wb  of  these  thinle 
separately ;  in  its  four-fifths  at  once^  and  natted  by  two  and  two, 
and  in  each  fifth  separately ;  in  its  four-fourths  at  once,  which  is  the 
wholt:  length,  then  i^kia^  the  iourilis  l^y  twu'i>,  autji  in  Ihi^G  luur- 
iburths  separat^rly. 

Supposing  that  the  strini^  cbasea  fur  an  example  is  the  lowest  sol 
ftf  tiie  piano  furte,  the  ciiects  are  as  follows : — 

The  whole  string  giving  the  lowest  sol  of  the  finger  board,  each 
half  causes  to  be  heard  tbe  octave  above  this  sol;  the  five-tifths  of 
theitriag  vibialim  at  the  same  time,  and  forming  but  one  whole, 
gjire  in  lemilpoes  the  major  third  above  the  50/,  the  octave  of  the 
piindpal  iQQad-  Four  of  these  fifths  give  the  major  third  of  the 
fiwdaiaeptlli^iro  fifthe  twice  give  the  n^jor  third  above  sof,  the 
gistaf» lai the  principalf  and  consequently  t$»  H* 

The  three  thirds  sonndiog  together,  and  forming  bat  one  soand, 
also  give  thefendamentaly  as  the  thiee  thirds  united  form  the  entire 
string.— Separated,  each  thinl  gives  a  re,  a  perfect  fifth  to  ttie  octave 
above  the  fundamental  doj  r^,  re,  re.  Each  fourth  sounding  sepa- 
rately gives  tlic  double  ocl:ive  of  its  fundamental  solf  sol,  soi,  soi. 
Each  fifth  gives  the  major  third  51,  of  the  double  octave yi,  j/,  si,  5f,  si» 
Each  sixth  of  tlic  whole  string  vibrating  scparaU  ly  givrs  a  re  a  per- 
fect fifth  to  the  double  octave  of  the  fundamental  sound  re,  re,  re,  re, 
rCf  re,  Each  seventh  part  of  the  whole  string  gives  a  fUf  a  minor 
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seventh  (o  the  donblc  octave  oi  the  fiin(lamcii(al  sound,  rouse- 
quentljr  fa  seven  times  in  the  'whole  length  of  the  string.  Each 
eighth  part  of  the  length  of  the  string  gives  the  triple  octave  of  the 
principal  sound,  and  therefore  .fo/  eight  tiroes.  Evcrj  ninth  part  of 
the  atring  gimthe  major  ninth  to  the  double  octave  of  the  principal 
toand,  «nd  oomeqimitl/  la  nine  timet.  Sverjr  tenth  pari  givea  a  «f* 
the  major  tonth  of  aoJ^  double  octave  of  the  fint  «o4  and  major  third 
of  the  triple  oelave  of  the  fandamental  to/,  therefon  st*  ten  times. 
Every  eleventh  part  of  the  string  sonnding  separately,  gives  db  tlm 
deventh  of  the  double  octave  of  the  first  «o/^  and  the  perfect  fourth 
of  fo^  the  third  oelave  of  its  fundamentai  db  eleven  times.  Every 
twelfth  part  of  the  wiiele  string  gives  ft  the  perfect  twelfth  of  the 
doable  octave  of  the  first  soly  and  perfect  fifth  of  the  triple  octave 
of  the  principal.  Kvery  tliirteenth  of  the  string  gives  mi  the  thir- 
teenth diatonic  interval  from  t}tc  double  octave  of  the  first  sol^  other* 
wise  called  the  major  sixth  of  llie  triple  octave  of  (he  fundamental 
sound.  Each  fourteenth  of  tlie  strinc^  gives  fa  the  fourteenth  dia- 
tonic interval  of  the  doubie  octave  of  the  principai  sound^  or  seventh 
of  the  triple  octave  of  the  first  soL 

This  is  the  real  and  onlj  Type  of  the  Musical  Sjstem  which»  ez« 
cepting  unisons,  and  considered  according  to  the  harmony^  Is  se/y 
ja/i  it,  rv,  jo/,  «t,  re,  /a,  /a»  vl,  mt. 

Considered  simply  acoording  to  melody,  this  type  presents  the 
musical  system  in  the  order*  so'i  Ifh        ^%  A'* 

From  this  fertile  source  I  shall  produce  all  tlm  great  principles 
which  are  unknown  or  ill  understood.  The  different  sounds  pro* 
dttced  at  the  same  time  by  the  vibratbn  of  a  single  siring,  divided 
In  Itself  into  a  great  number  of  other  smaller  strings,  cannot  be  all 
clearly  discerned  even  by  the  most  practised  ear— for  the  sounds  I 
have  noted  in  tlie  preceding  examples  are  only  the  smallest  number 
of  tliose  which  enter  into  the  fundamental  and  diatonic  genus. 

Few  musiciansdistingaish  more  than  three  of  these  different  sounds, 
octaves  excepted  ;  I  easily  distinguish  five  of  tbero,  y<?/,  ft,  rr^  fn,  la; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  with  difficulty,  ut,  mi,  not  only  btc  iusc  tfioy 
are  more  feel>le,  Imt  because  the  octaves,  of  the  first  sounds  mingling 
with  them}  sau>then  them  in  some  degree,  or  at  least  are  heard  more 
readily. 

Those  of  my  readen  who  have  some  knowledge  of  harmony  will 
doobtlcm  ask  why  I  have  chosen  the  note  mf  as  a  principal  string  In 
voIn  y.  vo«  xyuu  a  a 
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preference  (o  do.    I  Imvc  so  done  for  a  very  strong  reason,  whidi-  I 
proceed  to  explain    it  inclndes  a  secret  drawn  from  nature, 
and  at  which  artists  will  be  at  least  surprised,  it*  they  are  not  stag* 
gerecl  by  it. 

I  have  taken  sol  as  the  jvndamentcd  and  genera^g  stfing,  because 
it  is  not  the  ionic  as  has  been  always  believed  and  taught,  but  the 
DOMiiiAVT  which  generates  all  the  notes  of  the  key.  The  dominant 
engender  all  the  mosical  syitem  ?  O  seaadai  I  Oaoneense !  Gentle* 
meo  you  are  deceived,  it  isneither  tacrilflgeiHir  nooaeoMv  but  a  aimple 
and  true  Interpretation  of  natme.  It  oTcrtnms  yenr  syileniy  which 
ii,  I  confeit,  nnlucky  lor  jon ;  bat  what  are  yonr  priaciplee  coiaparad' 
to  tbe  trutb  th^  have  so  longeztingulsbed  ?  Gondesoenili  ytlamqi, 
to  listen  to  me  with  kindness,  or  at  least  with  patience,,  and  if  Ld«  not 
give  yon  a  leason  for  every  thing  by  my  principles,  if  I  do  not  re*- 
solve  airthe  questions  usually  eluded,  then  give  me  a  formal  ooalva* 
diction;  you  owe  it  to  the  art,  and  I  myself  shall  be  graleftil,  since 
it  is  not  to  my  own  ideas  that  I  hold  firm,  but  to  truth  and  the  desire 
of  rendering  il  Ubclul.  Btioro  going  further,  allow  rac  to  examine 
your  principles,  for  if  I  succeed  in  rendering  them  doubtful  to  your- 
selves, you  will  perhaps  be  less  disinclined  to  listen  to  mine. 

From  wiienccdo  you  derivre  your  gamut?  From  the  Greeks  who 
possessed  it  before  Ptolemy  and  Pythagoras  had  luurKi  its  pro- 
poitions  i  but&iuco  the  celebrated  Uambau  dUcaver^ihe  tundaroental 
base— ifreometf  not  discovered  the  fundamental  base^  and  this  i  will 
prove.  Since  Rambav  published  that  the  resonance  of  the  sonofovs 
body  produces  the  perfect  major  chord,  he  has  made  known  that  our 
gamut  is  the  prodoct  of  three  or  four  of  these  perfect  chords.  Do, 
ndf  isl/  foj  ^9  ^/  m/|  9iff€/  for  tbe  gamot  of  the  Graeks,  which 
Is  db,  re,  mt,  fa^  tolf  £if  to  db^  re,  /a,  sol,  «j,  db,  which  b 
oars,  Is  added  the  choid  re,yiiti  Ai*  I  gmnt  that  by  this  means  jM 
no  longer  live  by  borrowing,  bat  that  on  the  contrary  yon  haTetlie 
charity  to  lend  the  Greeks  your  fundmnentt^  hose,  which  is  very  gene* 
rous.  But,  gentlemen,  have  you  con!»tderhd  what  a  gamut  ou«rht  to 
be?  The  gamut  is  in  do  mnjor,  <Ju^,  rc,  fft,  to/,  la,  si,  do^  that  is  io 
say,  the  series  of  eight  sounds  \vliich  occupy  diatonically  the  interval 
from  a  tonic  to  its  octave  inclusively.  Very  well,  but  that  of  the 
Greeks  goes  only  to  thesixtii  note  of  yourgamut,  and  commences  on 
the  seventh  of  the  key.  Example — si,  do,  re,  miy  fa,  so/,  In.  Has 
the  gamut  tliea  varied  j  Yes,  we  have  perfected  it.  Gut  o*AnEzzO| 
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1  BmwdlctiMy  put  it  alnott  in  lit  preient  iUte.  He  added  a  note 

below  la.  Thos  to  the  gamator  to  tlie  two  tetincbonU,  ifi,  do^  re^  viiy 
fOySol,  /a,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greeks  hntl  aiklctl  a /«,  inaking 
/«,  do,  rt^miyfay  so/.  A/,  (iuY  added  a  ao/,  nuikiri^  solyla^si.  do^  rej 
mi,f(tf  sol^  hij  antl  tiii->  soi  was  called  hi/po'pros'ambivitjuicnos^  or  note 
added  beiow  ihaL  \?hich  liad  already  bcea  added  below  the  others, 
Aypocignifying  uuder, prQsLambanomenosy^\\\ie\\mvQcidLTyox  ncqiiired. 
But  finding  it  useless  to  pass  the  octave,  we  have  limited  the  gamut 
(o  db,  rey  i«y ya,  soly  la,  si^  do^  because  after  the  seven  diatonic  sounds 
which  compdwtlie  first  series,  the  seven  following  diatonic  sounds, 
forming  the  second  series,  are  so  like  the  fint,  that  they  are  frequently 
Dialaken  for  tbem  bf  tbMe  whose  eara  an  bill  little  practised,  or 
Whose  attention  is  fdaied.  lo  fact,  the  diflSnence between  a  note  and 
its  ocU?e  it  to  the  ear  like  that  between  a  and  a  to  the  eye.  This  is 
clear — ^yet,  but  what  is  hardly  so,  gentlemeuy  is,  whether  yon  haYe 
oonpfebeaded  the  Greeks  or  Gut  himielf? 

This  is  the  only  argnment  that  I  can  perceive  iayonrgamut-^vn. 
that  in  order  to  include  all  the  notes  of  m  key,  it  is  necesmry  to  go 
from  a  sound  to  its  octave,  which  is  therepetition  of  that  s(^nd,  or  is 
al  least  considered  as  such;  and  that  this  series  may  be  elementary 
and  fundamental,  it  must  begin  by  the  tonic.  What  is  the  pru  if 
(bat  a  ^^ntnut  coiiinieiiccs  by  the  tonic  ?  Is  it  in  that  of  the  Greeks, 
beginning  by  si,  which  accord iner  to  you  is  the  seventh  note  of  the 
key  ?  Is  it  in  that  oi  Guido,  beginning  with  sol,  (lie  iiftli  n()[<  of 
the  key  of  do,  wiiich  he  designated  by  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  calied  Gamma j  and  figured  thus  r?  Have  you  ever  en- 
quired why  the  two  tctrachords  which  coaiposed  the  system  of  the 
Greeks  were  united,  tied,  or  conjoined  by  a  note  common  to  both  I 
£xaa|de^jt,  ^fu^  aii,  first  tstracbord ;  aii,ya,  jo/^  In,  second  (ctra» 
chord,  which  ellpUcally*  and  far  tfie  sake  of  abridgement,  were 
written  M',db,  y«,  mi,  ^,  lo^  ie.  Haie  yon  erer  asked  why  the  sys* 
tern  of  the  Bencdictbe  of  Areazo  begun  by  toi  and  went  to  £i,  the 
ninth  note  above  ?— so^  ib,  n,  nl,  re,  m  iju,  sol-la.  Art  you  aware 
that  Rambau,  «Asr  having foond  the  perfect  concord  in  nature,  and 
(he  rules  for  the  Aindamental base  in  his  head,  repented  this  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  and  tliat  his  repentance  is  in  tl»e  Mercary  of  June, 
1761?  Uameau  there  s;iys,  (page  U)2)  **  It  will  perhaps  evcile 
surprize  that  I  shoidd  first,  in  my  Noirailcs  reflexions^  have  founded 
tiie  luoilc  on  two  Ijlihii,  when,  carrying  tuy  researches  still  further,  i 
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fmnd  this  mode  only  on  a  single  fifth,  &c.  How  difiealt  it  Is 
(he  ooDlinues)  to  diveige  fcom  custom !  I  had  no  soooer  dtscofered 
the  fnndftmentel  base  than  I  thought  of  submitting  it  to  that  diatonic 
order  upon  Mrbiohall  musical  systems  are  already  founded.  Such  it 
the  error  by  whicli  I  have  been  tormented  up  to  the  present  mompnt, 
as  if  this  were  the  only  natunil  order,  as  if  cousonuiices  were  ntit  of 
greater  importance  than  dissonances,  of  which  this  order  is  entirely 
composed?  Hut  iherc  is  always  time  for  correction."  He  further 
adds — "  WfuU  has  it  not  cost  me  to  preserve  the  same  key  through  cigAl 
diaionicSf  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  double  em* 
pioiy  and  in  order  at  least  to  preserve  iheseutiraent  of  the  same  mode 
in  such  cases !  /  hace  felt  but  too  lemiMy  that  this  mode  is  there 
Ranged  to  another !  Acluiowledging  more  and  more  the  ri^tt  of  the 
tetntchord  m  those  cadences  only  which  constitute  the  mode^  mj  ejcs 
are  at  length  opened.** 

Welly  Gentlemen^  you  peroelTcthat  Rams  a  u  himsdf  avows  that 
his  double  tmpbd  was  only  a  suhtOty  employed  by  the  spirit  of  system. 
I  oompave  it  to  <Ae  tides  of  chrystalf  imagined  by  the  ancient  philoso* 
pheis  to  dkpUun  the  movement  of  the  stars^  of  whose  laws  they  weie 
ignorant.  But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  he  goes  even  to  deny  the 
gamut,  and  he  appears  to  amert  that  the  tetrachord  is  the  only  series 
of  sounds  really  existing  in  a  single  key^  which  he  here  calls  ntode. 
Is  he  right  or  is  lie  wrong  ?  , 

Rameau  here  only  quits  one  error  to  plunge  into  another.  He 
had  overstepped  the  truth,  and  now  lie  is  lichind  it.  But  let  us  go  a 
little  further  back,  and  first  judge  Kameau  from  his  piiocipleSy  and 
afterwards  from  his  recantation. 

You  have  told  me  that  Uameau  and  ail  Lis  school  gave,  as  gcnc- 
iatoiS|to  the  Greek  gamut,  si,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  the  three  perfect 
concords,  sol,  sifTe^utfrni,  sol,  and  fa,la,ut.  But  to  give  three 
prindpalsy  three  generators,  to  this  gamut,  is  it  not  to  admit  three 
iatheiB  to  one  child }  The  modern  gamut,  which  allows  four^  is  stitt 
more  ahniTd. 

The  gamnt  is  either  simple  or  compound*  If  it  be  corapoundy  of 
what  is  it  composed  ?  Rambav  makes  it  appear  that  the  simple 
which  forms  the  compound  is  a  tetrachord*  In  this  case  there  would 
no  longer  be  only  scTen  sounds  in  musici  but  only  four.  Jn  fact  it 
seems  that  the  ancients  entertained  this  opinion  ibr  sometime,  and  it 
would  be  still  tenable  m  a  i>j  aicnt  of  music  entirely  separated  from 
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hmnony*  Bat  in  a  system  of  music  founded  on  iiarmoojri  leven 
different  diatonic  sounds  must  necosscirily  be  admitted. 

7Vie  s?/s(eni  Khich  is  founded  upon  harmony  is  that  of  nature, '  that  of 
which  a  generating  string  is  the  type  or  model,  and  which  ig  percep- 
tible in  the  pheaoineiiA  of  the  octave  to  those  who  have  no  idea  of 
hftrmony,  nor  of  tho  icBoomiioe  of  a  eonorous  body*  Xho  tftA^mot 
melodj  it  but  a  part;  lo  that  at  the  period  when  there  ncie  bat  fenr 
diSerent  nunct,  or  four  notoi  to  designate  the  sounds,  theie  weve 
also  sefien  sounds  in  each  gaanti  mode,  or  key.  These  thiee  words 
aie  abselntely  synonymeiiSt  taken  in  the  sense  I  haTe  here  given. 
Nefeitbdessy  in  order  to  avoid  all  confnsioni  I  shall  expUin  their 
real  sense,  and  that  which  I  shall  in  future  attach  to  them.  With 
respect  to  those  octaves,  which  are  only  considered  as  the  repetition 
ot  the  same  sounds,  the  gamut  ought  to  be  the  elementary  series  of 
all  the  sounds  which  h«tve  place  in  a  single  Ayj/,  77io(le^  or  s^^enus. 

A  key  is  the  totality  of  the  different  sounds  admissible  in  music, 
and  produced  by  a  single  generating  striogi  oonpriuag  the  ootaTO 
of  these  soonds  below  as  well  as  above* 

The  genus  is  that  which  extends  or  circumscribes  the  noniber  of 
sounds  which  a  kej  admits*  It  is  diatonici  chromatici  or  enhamonic. 

The  diatonic  genus  is  ciienmscrilied  within  seven  sounds,  mI^  si^ 
ttj/Of  diffWii  mMolfbtftifififrefmitfaf  when  the  note  db  is  the 
tonic  I  shall  speak  henafter  of  the  other  geneia. 

The  mode  does  not  decide  the  nwberof  sonnds,  but  the  respective 
distance  of  each  sound ;  these  distances  aie  termed  intervals.  The 
mode  is  major  or  minor. 

'J'he  major  mode  is  that  winch  is  immediately  derived  from  nature, 
and  is  so  called  because  three  of  its  intervals  are  greater  by  a  semi* 
tone  than  in  the  minor  mode.  These  intervals  are  the  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh ;  that  is  to  say — the  third|Sizth»and  seventh  note  reckon- 
ing from  the  tonic.  But  the  seventh  varies ;  it  is  major  when  fol* 
lowed  bj  the  octave^  and  minor  when  £9Uowcd  by  ih^  sixth. 

^eie  follows  a  sunple  analysb  of  the  scale  of  according  to 
received  raleSf  which  it  is  nnnecessary  to  repeat] 

If  the  seven  sounds  represented  by  do,  re,  mi^fa^  $eif  th  and 
their  infinitely  varied  employment  only  produces  to  a  practised  ear 
the  mere  sensation  of  a  single  key  or  gatnutf  it  cannot  be  that  this 
entire  gamut  is  produced  by  a  single  string,  parent  or  generator. 
For  where  there  any  many  parents  who  producCi  there  are  many 
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genemtiow  jptodooed ;  wd  wtiwttm  aw  umnf^  gviaentbat  pro* 

duced,  there  is  no  unily  of  geoeration.-^ Without  noitj^  of  geneiatioii 
there  is  no  unity  of  cHect ;  lor  tiic  cti'cct  is  equal  to  the  cause  which 
produces  it.  Where  two  cuoses  act  separately,  there  are  necessarily 
two  diiicfQDt  ^jSects  produced  by  these  two  causes.  According  to 
this  argument  tiie  modern  gamut*  to  which  Hameau  gives  four 
genenUoiSi  woold  attt  bi*  u  h»  ka  imo  diStmi  Jiie^  4)iiijrt  jhiit 
m  four. 

AAmitMiy  )uy^  la  icuie jgMiiitf  w  |he«wi0  at  admiltiiv  $m 
gaoudi  ia  oae^  it  is  iWafaie  uhmtd  to  fwdaoe  one  gaiMitlroai 
finir  g>awatma4  H  w  cqaally  io  to  -adnli  imo  Jsiyt  ia  aae-<far 
plaitlity  oaae  allowed^  ibtfeitt  na  man  waiaa  ftra  4iaut-taliM 
lufailiaa  4o  a^giaator  aaadm. 

Gentlemen,  can  you  inform  me  why  th««ef«ii  notct  of  the  Greek 
gamut  arc  according  to  you  in  one  key,  while  tlic  bcycii  notes  of  the 
modern  gamut  are  in  two  di&rent  keys  ?  Doublle^  on  account  of 
the  diifcrent  urrangcroentsof  (he  notes.  But  if  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  notes  varied  Ujc  key,  tlicre  ouglit  io  i>e  M  OMB^ 
diflcrent  keys  and  jnodes  as  possible  arrangemeinta. 

The  Greeks  «>  considered  it,  and  it  itas  |MifbctIy  rational,  beoeute 
Uiekmiwic  nas .nat  foundad  upoi  haiaBy,  bat  on  Malodjr-oilljr* 
This  la  a  (fiaat  dbtkictaan  aoi  'hiihcito  loWraed  b/oar  ajiilcfli- 
iBakef%aDd  by  thna  vh^'haaaaignei  «ilber  Arot 'agafaittibaK 
wj0mm, wbiabata in  fiMt«idy  mom  ar  teiMd  bypaihiMii 

Thaasal  gamat  !•  BOLj  la,  si^  UT,  fV,  fill,  FA«  'Has  prodoatfl 
by  the  succ^ion  of  the  first  sounds  of  the  nraitcal  system  according 
to  harmony.  It  is  the  octayes  of  (he  notes  jro/,  si^  re?,  /a,  which  pro- 
duce it  in  concurrence  uitlr  the  last  sonnds  of  the  karfBOaic  systen 
Joftd,  mi,  which  intercatete  between  these  octayes. 

The  natural  musical  system,  according  to  malady  or  the  seal 
gamut,  4s  then,  50/,  ktf  ft,  uf,  re,  fa, 

Ist.  Beoaoia  tbis  gaauii  is  Abatof aataia^aad  aatOM mmm  as^naf 
•to  herself. 

2d.  Because  the  tipo  tetracbordivlriob  aoaipose  itava  wtgaiaraad 
pwipartianila  so^  1%'Si,  mttiuij  m^mtiyfiu 

dd«  BiGan«  lhaia  two  it;go1ar  4atf«ob«ids  aia  JcaaiiQclBd  bgr  a 
aiale  coanaoa  to  bdli-^aadtbli  aotei  ladmh  AiakM  «  «M9«r  ibste 
two  fails  m  Ibe  <l0Bia  v<,  b  thus  found  m  the  centre  of  the 
musical  system  like  tlic  sua  in  the  maddlc  ai  the  pkuielary  system-^ 
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4ih.  Because  the  dominant  sol^  which  in  rank  i»tlie  HOQadOAte 
of  tfaetysterajthtis  becomes  the  inUial  or  firat  note. 

5th.  Because  the  fourth  note  of  the  key  ia  the  tliifd  io'importancey 
which  in  ut  wfa,  b  hsio  plMod  ai  ths-  cad  «f  thff:tjnlai-N-601i|  ktf 
jl,  UT,  rr,  mi,  FA. 

6ih,  Became  the  leading*  note  wbich  is  si§  wtten  Hie  CDDitc  is  iff, 
foma  wHIi  tbii  tonus  tliefinf  aeiiilioiw^,wliicb  necemnly  Kodera  the 
teoond  aemilMM  ai^  fa^  eqnrMcit'— for  tlie  Jb  bii^gk  Mr.  iBperfeet 
fifth  to  <fi  omet  i#  to  be  the  leading  nele— thai  ir  t^iay^  (He  note 
whidi  makea  life  ear  fitet  the  ftey  in  which  the  gamnt  is,  and  in  fact 
It  fa  the/»  natnral  which  points  ont  that  the  semitone  mi,  fa,  is  not 
in  the  key  of  fa,  and  thai  the  aeiiea  lo^  ia,  $i,  UT,  re,  miffoy  is  in^ 
VT,and>iotin  SOL. 

7th.  Because,  according  to  this  mode,  there  are  not  three  whole 
tones' in  succession — fa  soly  sol  la^  la  si,  which  is  particularly  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear.  This  is  the  tritunc,  which  the  Greeks,  guided 
by  nature,  so  lon^  avoided,  and  which  the  moderns  have  uripardoa- 
ably  introduced  into  their  gamut.  In  teaching  the  common  gamut, 
the  first  lesson  in  music  is  therefore  begun  by  an  infraction  of  the 
real  roles  of  that  art ;  this  gamut,  which  bears  with  it  the  stamp  of 
reprobation,  is  only  the  real  system  reversed ;  the  second  tetrachord 
is  pot  in  the  plaoe  of  the  fint|  and  the  first  in  the  place  of  the  second. 

1.  2. 

Sol,  la,  si,  ut  :  s  Ut,  re,  mi,  fOy 

Uif  re,  mi,  fa  s  :  Soif  la,  si,  if/. 

8th.  Id  short,  if  an  antboritj  weie  needful  to  support  nature^  I 
should  say  that  this  gamut^jo/,  ia»  «i,  uf,  rs»  mtV/i— was  that  of 
PtoLBNTy  which  would  induce  me  to  lieliefC  that  anolently  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  theresonanceof  a  sonorous  iKxiy. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  that  by  means  of  the  clitls  the 
musical  system  is  found,  according  to  harmony,  by  a  note  placed  on 
the  first  line  of  each  cliff,  beginning  wit  h  the  F  clitV  placed  upon 
tlip  first  line.  Proceeding  successively  from  this  clitT,  in  which  ia 
written  all  tlio  lowest  sounds  to  the  G  clifi' placed  ou  the  first  line^  the 
real  diatonic  system  is  to  be  found. 

To  adroit  the  octave  into  the  gamut  is  an  error  consecrated  by 
custom.  This  is  to  recommence  the  system  in  the  half  proportioaty 
and  to  stop  on  the  first  term ;  to  coalound  melody  with  harmony,  to 
enter  into  the  second  ciiclcy  which  lesembleii  but  is  not  like  the  fint, 
because  it  fa  one  degiee  smaller. 
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Tlic gamut  raiist  not  bo  confounded  with  the  octave.  The  former 
preserves  the  same  relative  proportions  on  "whatever  no(e  it  begins, 
and  this  occasions  the  emploj'meul  of  sharps  and  flats.  The  octave 
yafieftseireu  times  in  each  gamut,  according  to  the  starting  point* 

EXAMPLE. 

Octave  of  UT.    (In  ut.)  UT,  re,  r/ii,  f<i,  sol,  /a,  si,  Ut. 

Octave  of  RE.    (In  ut.)  liE,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  ut,  Rb. 

Octave  of  ML    (In  trf.)*  MI,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  ut,  re.  Ml. 

Octave  of  FA.    (In  ut.J  FA,  sol,  la,  si,  vl,  re,  mi.  Fa. 

♦  Octnvf  of  SOL.  (tfi  ?(t  )  SOL,  la,  si,  iif,  re,  mi,  fa,  SoL. 

Octave  of  LA.     (in  ut.)  LA,       ut^  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  La. 

Octave  of  SI.    (In  ul.)  SI,  z;/,     ,  uii,  fa,  sol,  la,  Si. 

From  these  different  means  of  going  through  the  octave,  the  Greeks 
formed  m  many  modes,  so  that  they  had  iseven  modes.  Of  tliese 
seven  mudet^  they  chieflj  employed  six  ;  and  as  they  put  the  domi- 
nant sometimes  below  and  sometimes  above  the  tonic  of  these  six 
modes,  they  formed  twelve — six  authentic,  of  which  the  fifth  was 
above,  and  six  plagal,  of  which  the  fifth  was  below.  These  are  the 
famous  modes  admissible  in  a  system  of  music  simply  melodious 
and  not  harmonionsi  which  have  caused  so  mnch  argoment  amongst 
men,  otherwise  very  learned  and  very  respectable. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  employed  in  the  developement  of  the 
following  FvirBAMBaTAL  Tbutbs 

JRtr«t.^Tbat  music  is  a  language — Chat  is  to  say,  a  means  of 
expressing  sensatioM^  ideaa^  and  sentiments. 

Seetmi,*^ThtA  this  language  is  natural  and  proper  to  all  conn- 
tries  ;  that  it  was  in  all  times  and  among  all  people  what  it  now  is, 
but  not,  by  many  degrees,  al!  that  it  now  is. 

Third. — That  the  M  usical  System  is  indepcinJent  of  the  will  of 
man,  and  that  it  is  man  who,  by  his  organization,  is  subject  to  this 
system,  as  he  is  to  every  thing  which  gives  him  pain  or  pleasure. 

Fourth. — That  there  exists  in  nature  a  type  or  model  of  the  Mu- 
sical System,  in  accordance  with  the  car ;  that  this  type,  hitherto  use- 
less to  the  art,  because  ill  understood,  will  serve  completely  to  inter- 
pret all  that  is  done  in  music  by  the  explanation  I  shall  give. 

Ji/l!A.— That  the  real  gamut  is  that  given  by. this  type  of  music, 
which  proceeds  from  the  resonance,  simple  and  multiptei  of  the 
string  of  an  instrument,  or  of  any  sonorous  body. 

[to  n  COHTIirVKD.] 
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have  always  held,  tlml  as  the  liistory  of  any  pardcalar  period 
of  the  world  is  raost  ininulel  v  ])anr(ray(Nl  I>y  the  l)irigraphj  of  those 
leading  individuals  whose  agency  gave  birth  to  the  events  of  the 
time — so  the  character  of  musical  science  and  its  progressions 
being  marked  by  tbe  qaalities  of  the  artists  who  appear  in  succession^ 
thai  portion  of  oar  miscelbny  which  is  devoted  to  scientific  memoirs 
fbaj  bereafler  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  and  important 
parts  of  onrwoit.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  peculiar  cave 
and  deBcncy  to  select  from  the  variety  which  is  presented  to  ovr 
choice,  persons  who  may  interest  not  only  those  who  are  solicitous  to 
enquire  into  the  merits  of  exisfinfl^  performers,  but  those  whose  talents 
are  of  a  kind  to  attract  the  euqiiiring  allciUion  of  a  future  genera- 
lion,  who  may  hope  to  read  in  (heir  excellences  and  defects  the 
characteristics  ofllic  ^^c.  It  is  for  tiiis  reason  we  endeRvonr  to  be 
scrupulously  minute  in  our  details,  in  order  to  tlx  as  far  as  is  pos&ible 
with  some  approach  to  exactitude,  tbe  changes  in  art,  together  with 
tiie  names  and  accomplishments  of  those  who  invent  or  introduce 
such  mutations.  To  invent,  however,  is  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often  the  lot  of  the  singer  or  player.  But  few  of  the  many  who  enjoy 
high  applause  add  to  or  change  the  art  they  exercise*  It  is  much 
more  usual  to  find  artists,  and  young  artists  especially,  tbe  followers 
of  a  master,  or  the  Imitators  of  some  great  predecessor,  particularly 
in  a  country  like  England,  where  it  may  be  averred  with  but  too 
much  truth,  lliat  tht  rc  16  no  indigrn<}us  or  even  established  school  of 
art — where  no  consiistcnt  code  of  principles  has  becfj  ascertained  and 
1  lid  down,  but  where  a  motley  tesselalion,  composrd  of  the  fashions 
and  materials  of  other  countries,  is  substituted  for  one,  which  taking 
our  own  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  our  own  manner  of  expressing 
sentiment  and  passion  for  its  foundatiooi  might  justly  lay  claim,  no€ 
only  to  something  like  originality,  but  to  be  proper  to  ourselves  2  iki 
one  word,  to  be  mMal.  It  is  our  honest  belief,  that  British  arUsta 
have  now  amassed  a  suflieient  store  of  examples,  and  have  attained 
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nil  the  taciiitieti  ul  execution  nect  ssjiry  to  seUiiiig  a  philosopliical 
underslatiding  of  the  grounds  upon  which  art  must  proceed,  to  move 
the  afiections  worthiij — it«  true  end.  To  this  grand  object|  our 
readers  must  have  observed,  all  our  efforts  are  directed ;  for  upon 
this  claim  we  principalljr  lound  whatever  preteniions  we  maj  be 
allowed  to  ael  ap,  to  the  notice  and  sappott  of  the  real  loven  and 
promoters  of  scienoe. 

la  Bplfiotiog^Hisf  Patom  for  the  subject  of  our  pi^ot  tDemoiK, 
1^^,  have,  then,  a  doable  view— fint  to  pitseni  a  mora  partipolar 
and  a  more  just  account  of  the  taleots  of  this  young  Ifidjr  than  is  tp 
be  gainetl  from  other  sources  ;  and  next,  to  shew  liow  the  extraor- 
dinary abilities  she  possesses  may  be  applied  to  the  highest  purposes. 
For  Miss  Paton  h  certainly  gifted  >Yith  extraordinary  powers,  not; 
only  as  relates  to  the  physical  organ,  but  uith  an  enthusiasm,  an 
intellectual  vigoitrof  no  common  kind.  She  has.no^  jet  reached  her. 
twentjr-first  jeoTy  yet  her  technical  attaiuments,  we  are  disposed  to. 
think,  are  nearly  as.  great  as  those  of  anjr  vocalist  in  this  cowitfyf. 
with  the  slight  res^ations  and  allowances  we  shall  nmkp  as  we  pro- 
cg^*  She  is  beaotifal  in  her  person  and  featores.  Sbq  is  al|oi(e,  th^. 
middle  height^  slenderi  and  delicateljr  tened;  her  dark  haift  and* 
eyes  give  animation  and  cootrast to  a  clear  complexion,  anflscosibi- 
Ilty  liluminatfs  every  change  of  sentiment  that  she  has  (o  express, 
whether  it  sinks  into  softness  or  hounds  into  vivacity.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  these  endowments  are  raattcrtt  of  indifference  in  a 
singer,  (particularly  a  dramatic  singer,)  or  can  be  separated  from 
the  effects  of  the  mere  voice.  How  much  of  Cata  lani's  lascjnation 
is  derived  from  her  most  cjsquisite  indescribable  accompaniments 
of  face  and  gesture?  No  ooe  can  look  upon  Mauame  Kokzi  dk 
3bgmis  without  the  instantaneous  perception  that  her  features  and 
oven  her  sjyigl|t^i  movements  present  a  complete  index,  graduating 
jBfi^di^^pnimngthefe^tngliJ.' which  she  is  influenced  and  excited* 
Oa  thft.GCiii^tr9qrj^  how  mach  diminished  aie  the  effects  of  our  moft 
4M|^igiu^l»ed  vocalists  by  the  constraint  or  coldness  of  tb^r  manner. 
Intihis,  iqdeed,  our  singers  are  truly  national— their  icserve accords 
with  j^MgUsb  notions  of  feminine  manners,  and  we  would  not,  forany 
consideration,  trcbpass  upon  an  opinion  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
great  conservators  of  our  morals  and  onr  liappiness.  At  the  same- 
time  we  have  that  confidence  in  the  natural  Icmperament  of  our, 
/anif(leS|,  bolk.  ^ajliitmiRl  ta^  iateUect^d)^        wc  st^diastly. 
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beliefe  llicy  miglit  iiululgf  (he  display  of  their  serisibilHies  in  art  (o 
a  much  ^etfter  extent  wilii  perfect  safety.  Mus.  Siddons  fm  iiislu  s 
one  great  exemplar.  Madame  Gatalani  herself,  the  raoht  ardent  of 
hnrann  beinirs,  hns  walked  her  matronly  and  majestic  course  unharmed 
amidst  the  ;nimiration  of  Kings,  of  Princes,  and  the  whole  train  of 
Moomplished  fiatlerers,*  and  has  aflbrded  a  pattern  of  as  great  excel- 
knob  as  a  wife  and  mother,  as  in  her  professional  auperiority. 

-Hist  pATcni*!  voice  is  sweet,  brilliant,  and  powerful,  yei&ne  as  il 
k,  (here  tkn  be  do  dbofat  bat  its  tones  will  be  mellowed  by  exercike 
and  by  age.  To  what  "extent  tbe  fdume  and  richndis  maj  be  aItU 
ihateljr  carried  bjr  tliese  hnprovervy  H  is  diflicalt  to'i^ronoiJtooe ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doobt  of  her  hereafter  enjoying  a  vast  aogroentatidn 
cif  both  ifrtte  atlribaica,  Aoald  khe  conliniie  in  the  i^rofession.  Ber 
compass  appears  iiotr  to  egj^M  Vimii  A  to  b  or  or  abdat  eighteen 
or  mneteen  notes.  There  is,  however,  one  defect  which  it  ought  to  be 
her  utmost  endeavour  to  correct  and  overcome.  The  first  and  capital 
particular  in  the  cultiv  ation  of  the  voice  is  to  attain  uniformity  in  the 
production  of  all  its  sounds.  To  this  principle  sutFu  ic nl  attention 
has  nut  been  paid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Miss  Paton's  instruction  ; 
for  whether  from  a  want  or  from  a  chanj^e  of  principle,  many  of  licr 
middle  notes  are  brouj^ht  out  from  the  side  of  her  mouth,  whicli  gives 
a  whistling,  a  sibiiiating  effect  to  them,  that  deteriorates  much  of  the 
finest  portions  of  her  execution.  Not  only  ber  tone  is  afTected  by 
this  change  of  position,  but  the  elocution  of  her  singing  and  indeed 
her  whole  raanner  is  lowered  by  it.  In  a  division  the  ear  is  sensibly 
Hmck  with  the  sadden  changes^  whieb  are  audible  both  on  arriving 
at  and  on  quitting  the  particalar  pkria  of  tbe  scsde  where  she  makes 
this  Inadmissible  change  Ito  tbe  form  of  ber  moatb.  Tbe  vocalisation 
is  iojarisd,  for  in  ronning  a  passage  the  sound  will  be  rtiore  or  less 
open,  more  inclined  to  a,  o,  i,  or  e,  as  the  inclination  (o  pass  tbe  tone 
through  the  side  of  the  month  becomes  greater  or  less.  This  indeed 
constitutes  the  defect  ih  ber  technical  acquirements,  for  it  Is  alAiost 
ber  only  one.  Her  intonation  is  as  correct  as  the  generality  of  singer^ 
of  Che  first  rank. 

♦  Tttssaid  that  in  a  certain  foreign  Court  the  Supreme  Head  seized  an 
opportanity  of  sayinf  the  tenderest  things,  and  of  insiimiting  the  most  splendid 
offers  to  MADAm  CiTALAin.   Retarding  to  the  dompjiny,  ihe  with  nncom. 

moo  acuteness  turned  the  tables  upon  him  by  relating  how  unmercifoUy  the 

 ■  had  rallied  her,  undrr  the  pretence  of  not  knowing  she  waS  a  married 

woman— to  the  great  mortilicatioa  of  the  princely  libertine. 

a  b  9 
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We  must  abo  except  against  her  ihake,  which  it  too  dote,  Uk» 
rapid,  and  too  bard;  tiie  trifling  accent  which  thta  graoewill  bear 

is  wron^lj  placed,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  mere  juck  of  no  yalue  in 
ex prcissioij,lo  which  every  ^ipccies  ot  oraaaiculoughteMcntiali^  tucou- 
tribute.  It  should  hardly  seem  necessary  to  slate  at  this  hour,  thai 
the  time  and  mnnnrr  of  ii  slmke  must  aid  or  must  detract  from  the 
effect  of  Ihc  note  opfiu  whicii  it  is  introduced.  But  we  lament  to 
observe  that  wc  cannot  too  often  repeat  and  enforce  the  precept— 
for  there  is  no  part  of  vocal  expression  that  has  been  more  nearly  lost 
even  within  our  time  than  the  shalbe*  it  is  almost  wholly  banished 
from  the  Italian  stage,  and  in  our  own  orchestra  its  finest  tSecU  are 
ieldom  to  be  traced. 

When  we  consider  this  joung  ladj's  very  tender  age^  we  can  bnt 
express  onr  surprise  at  the  elevation  to  which  she  has  carried  her 
facility  of  execution.  Her  practice  most  have  been  laborious  and 
incessant,  for  no  difficulties  appal  or  embarrass  her.  Nor  is  it  to  the 
execution  ot  passages  ns  tliey  arc  written  that  blu  confiiu;,  heisclf. 
Even  in  Rossim's  most  rapid  airs  she  changes  and  at  tlie  h:tinc  time 
multiplies  the  notes  in  a  way  that  (cw,  even  of  the  most  matured  vo- 
calists, venture  to  attempt.  Wc  beg  it  to  be  unders(of)t!  tlnit  wc  are 
not  now  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  such  allerations,  wc  arc  merely 
stating  a  fact  which  demonstrates  Miss  Paton's  execution,  and  in, 
order  to  carry  our  illustration  to  its  proot  we  have  subjoined  a  few 
ezamplesi  (see  the  pkOe)^  which  will  convey  a  dear  idea  of  her  power 
.  and  its  exercise* 

It  Is  in  the  adaptation  of  ornaments  that  the  common  and  con* 
fined  aoceptatioii  of  the  term,  soibmcb  Is  said  to  be  manifested.  -  If 
by  science  we  could  be  satbfied  to  understand  no  more  than  a  com* 
plianccvulh  the  l  uU  s  of  harmony  in  framing  the  graces  she  appends, 
no  blame  could  attach,  lor  so  loose  are  the  principles  in  this  res{>ect, 
and  so  multifarious  the  licenses  ai lowed  to  singers,  that  they  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  have  a  plenary  indul- 
gence from  all  sins  of  commission*  Bi^t  we  have  been  led  to  regard 
the  application  of  ornament  in  various  other  and  more  philosophical 
points  of  view.  We  consider  gracing  as  an  integral  part  of  science, 
which  has  Ita  giander  ordinances  in  the  jndgpient,  and  which  in 
the  contsbtenqy  of  Ifa  eiBsds  with  the  character  of  the  song,  dia* 
plays  as  mach  of  intellectual  strength  as  any  other  portion  of  a 
ainget *s  performance.  We  shall  then  speak  of  this^  which  has  been 
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generally  classed  under  the  two  terms,  Conception  and  Sciencb, 
together  willj  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Mi8S  Paton  is  now  entering  upon  that  period  of  life  when  tlie 
imagination  is  perhaps  most  vigorous,  and  is  certainly  most  easily 
led  away  by  the  glitter  that  coruscates  round  the  dazzling  qualili- 
cation  of  unlimited  ornamenting.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  hot  mamier  should  be  exuberantly  florid.  It  is  the 
fault  of  her  age,  and  in  some  tort  of  her  atUunment ;  for  who  coald 
lefnin  from  naing  whal  is  lo  perfectly  at  Gomnuuid  and  gene- 
nlljr  to  attractive  as  the  exerciie  af  tbis  power?  But  we  aisare 
her  H  is  a  faoIt|  anil  a  grievous  one  too,  and  opon  its  correction 
willy  in  a  great  measure,  depend  her  rank  in  real  scieooe.  It  is  a 
▼nlgar  error,  and  one  every  way  unworthy  of  her,  to  imagine  that  an 
universally  florid  manner  is  indispensable  towards  obtaining  the 
applauses  of  a  musical  audience.*  There  is  always  abundant  op- 
portunity for  a  singer  to  display  all  possible  varieties  of  style  and 
manner  in  their  proper  places;  and  there  is  no  mark  of  bad  taste 
so  strong  as  the  often  reprobated  desire  to  demonstrate  every  species 
of  ability  as  it  were  at  oace.t  Adaptation  in  this  sense  is  good  taste 

*  We  must  however  confess,  though  it  is  witli  great  regret,  that  the 
nrerailing  fiuhion  >goes  against  oar  MSUBiptton.   At  the  grand  concert 

lately  given  at  the  Opera-house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aaseent  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  almost  the  only  encore  of  the  niglit  was  Yonchsared  to  the 
duet  biuW  Aria^"  tung  hy  Miss  Paton  and  Miss  M.  Tree.  Thi^  sweet 
and  beautifid  melody  was.  however  made  a  mere  ground  for  the  ladies  to 
embroider  upom ;  and  they  manifested  as  much  ingenuity  and  as  much 
execution  as  possible,  though  at  the  expence  of  their  title  to  sound  taste. 
The  rewarfl  wan  nn  encore.  Thus  then  it  shoulH  Bpem  that  example  and 
competition  acl  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  prouagation  of  error.  What 
one  does  ^biother  most  perform.  At  a  provineial  meeting,  not  long  since, 
Madame  Camporess  sung  Ah  perdona"  with  another  vocalist  who  is 
celebrated  for  her  facility.  After  the  rehearsal  Madame  C.  anticipated  to 
a  lady  with  whom  she  was  conversing-,  that  the  way  in  which  her  compe- 
titor ornamented  the  passages  woula  most  probably  carry  off  all  the  ap- 
planse  ;  but,  added  the  judieioat  and  senstd^e  Italian,  so  it  must  be,  for 
I  feaUy  can  not  nor  dare  not  insert  a  note  into  sselodj  so  beautiful."  The 
effect  was  however  reversed,  for  M  ad.  C  A\f  roTtrsr  bore  ofFlho  pnlm,  and 
distinctK'  received  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  as  the  re\\  nrd  tit  lie r  sound 
judgment  aod  really  iine  taste.  We  quote  tiiis  fact,  to  encourage  younger 
siogers,  pardeulai^  in  the  oreliestra,  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  fine 
expresuon. 

T  Upon  this  head  wff  need  only  call  to  remembrance  that  an  opera  generally 

contains  songs  in  scTcral  styles  ;  and  if  the  'lini^er  has  but  one,  as  in  a  concert, 
the  most  efiectirc  should  be  choscu.    But  a  name  in  never  earned  at  a  stroke. 
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and  sodnd  jktdl^iiterll.  Bnt  ih  silclition  (o  the  iitlrifM^iiM(*o(>ntoRnj9 
power,  Miss  Paton  hai>  licard,  admired,  listened  (o,  and  imitated 
Madame  Catalani.  She  has  cVen 'done  mofe-^hc  lihs  imiiated 
her  with  itlcdPss.  There  is  a  slight  assimilal  ion  in  person — there  it 
a  more  complete  approximation  in  mjinncr  between  them. 

'M'irt'PATON  has  whrm'sensibifity.  This  is  displayed  in  the  vigour 
With%bich  ^he  Embodies  iht  conceptions  of  the  composer,  not  less 
tbtth  in  her  fancy  irben  she  varies  them.  She  gives  impressire, 
passionate  TdcitMive  i?i(h  dignity  or  tenderness  or  pathbly  ks  these 
dnolidiis  taiy.  She  ctin  do  th  is from  herself.  1 1  is  n^cessar j  to  diraw 
rittelillon  tiltititttM^  to  these  her  fa^i^  beckase  tir^  mi^  ibiiie^ 
tftottte  hWteh  oir  oUcaM  Isy  the  eM«ifte  imitfttion  info  lAldi 
hikbeeta  betiayea  by  lidr  ifdiriiit^tttfii  of  CAtmNl. 

Mow  llte'ahall'^iiCtiM  tol^  MlsiPJiTOir,  inot  in  t1te1aiig>li'Hge  of 
Mkltyf  thst  Mm  PkTOK  -Is  ibo  gilIM  to  iinUate  My  ^7  wfthont 
injustiee  ^  h^hM  Folr  Mia^  ilnH  Atedf  mitatioii  implleta  mt 
oT  Ori^Al  parctejpltrdiii  teH  tM^tr  tbat  h  always  fetal  tb  the  IniHli- 
tor,  and  which  is  not  th(;  defect  of  this  yotinji^  lady's  nature  or  ac- 
quirements, it  destroys  the  Icgitittiafe  ellect  of  any  performance,  by 
absorbing  all  other  interests  in  llic  comparison  with  tlie  original  which 
it  forces  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Noone  whoever  heard  Cata- 
LAMl-^no  one  wlio  ever  sawCATAl^ANt — Would  prol>ably  make  any 
other  remark  upon  Miss  Patom*8  &inj^ing  one  of  Catalan  1*8  sovfgi^ 
thaa  How  like  fiiai  is  to  Catalani.*'  All  observunoe  of  tlie  tbrco, 
power,  style,  execntion— all  #oald  be  snnk  in  the  resemblance  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  voice,  the  splendour  of  the  talent,  the  labour  of  the  ao> 
^isitfosy  the  ingenaity  of  the  applioalion,  in  whateTer  d«gree  they 
exist,  would  &n  be  oblilerated— the  approach  to  trvth  and  nature 
would  «U  be  kit  in  the  firailttado  to  Cat  a  la  vi.  Such  ace  ever 
the  eflcds  of  dbwt  nailhlioii.  We  nepeht  Mm  ^atoh  has  powerfe 
ro  lUise  hMUr  vastly  ahove  sodh  an  «stihinAe. 

Bui  if  U  rcealtsftom  oarenquiryiwhich  theindispntablygreattaleats 
of  Ats  young  lady  bat  induct  as  id  Make  wftfi  erth  more  than  our 
costomaiyscrapuloiityythatklittPATOirVearly  musical  education  has 
been  conducted  with  too  slight  a  regard  (o  principles,  both  as  to  the 
ionuation  of  the  Toice,  and  as  to  tlie  elements  of  style,  properly 
so  called,  we  -will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  with  the 
technical  facility  she  has  now  attained,  if  she  n  ill  change  her  couiw 
<;€  study)  search  out  the  foundations  of  the  great  style,  and  build  her 
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own  conceptions  on  a  general  aud  philusupliical  understanding  of  the 
source  and  means  an<1  end  of  art ;  if  she  will  trace  the  current  of  the 
aflectiqns,  and  end(  avuur  clearlj'  to  apprehend  how  tbey.  arft  m^Ted^ 
she  will  ihu9  form  a  style  of  her  own*  and  become  one  of  t}fc  greatest 
sii^rs  (]^at,b|if  added  to  the  estiinatipn  of  the  Bri(j||^.a(;^|pl.  We 
maj  noi  i^nprofi^^bljr.  kia%  t|i^t  the  nolioii.  which,  i^ai;  enterta^iiy 
tba^  a  florjd  niiifer  if  neqeHfir^ljr.  the  Ifoq  diptipi^  ^jjf%  it. 
foaoded  and  onphiloiophiad.  Theataga  if  coovMiaiit  withJ4|{i  ^/ffo* 
tioni  aa  nell  aa  the  choreb  and  oicheitrat  thoagh  neither  In  the  fame 
waj,.nor.inthe^^dfigie^  Bqltbeekiq^aftiiegreaMtjjeare 
thf  fbundationsoT  a|l  really  fipe  linging ;  and  efen  .in.thc  implication 
aod  execution  of  orn^meut,  which  we  allow  th^  ih^fiR  admits  more 
generally  than  the  church,  the  orchestra,  or  the  chamber,  it  is  easily 
to  be  discerned  whether  the  finger  proceeds  upon  tho^  true  princi- 
ples which  the  great  style  alone  imparts.  Miss  Paton  now  stands 
upon  the  very  spot  where  she  is  free  to  choose  her  [^atb,  and  may  either 
content  herself  with  the  vague  and  general  praise  she  has  already, 
ta  common  with  otherrsio^rs,  reaphed,  or  she  may  choosy  a  noblfUT, 
guide,  subdne  bar.  inxnnant  fanfy^  and  yielding  her  whole  soul  to, 
tb^  chastening  governance  of  a  sounder  ja^gmrn^  fife  to  tbataf^eily: 
to  wliicii  a  just  distribution  of  all  tbe  parts  thai  Qoo»Uttttc|  fip^  ex-, 
pression  alone  can  exalt  ber.  To  this  end|  gi(lQ4  aa.  she  Is  n^tpiif^ 
and  impfOTed  by  caltifationi  it  Is.  cblslly  neoesviiyy,  tbat  h^vi|^  t^, 
qopintsd  herself  with  the  Delation  of  the.menns  to^thf:  end,,  with  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  aflectbnato  bemored  and  tbe  manner  in, 
which  art  operates  iu  moving  thera,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  for  her, 
we  say,  to  forget  the  applications  which  others  have  made,  and  to 
consider  the  atBnity  between  the  materials  the  composer  affords  her,^ 
and  the  several  forms  into  which  these  raAtcrials  are  to  be  wrqughty^ 
and  the  power  she  possesses.  These  are  the  objects  for  hsff  ^ectipn. 
and  combination.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  art.  We  ovcrn||e,  IfUft 
|H»wctfi    aba  haf  n^t  mind.enoi^h^tp.worl^  ttijein  to.l)^,  iii^ly 
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The  Evening  Service,  being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  appropriate  to  Vet* 
pejs,  Complin  and  Tenfhrrv,  incl/ulini^  (he  whole  of  the  Gregorian 
Hymns  for  exery  Principal  FesUmi  throughout  the  Year,  composed, 
selected^  and  arranged  ( with  a  separate  accompaniment)  for  the  Or- 
gan,  by  Vincent  NaoeUo^-^Books  iy  3,  and  4.  London.  For 
the  Editor. 

The  faith  of  the  Roman  Cath<dics  is  particularly  dutinguithed  hj 
iCi  adherence  todoclrtnes  handed  down  to  them  (at  they  believe)  by 
a  chain  of  anvarying  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  • 
Their  creed  or  religions  belief,  accorduigto  their  own  divines  and 
anthoritiesy  **ls  not  confined  to  the  Seriptutes,  but  it  is  that  which 
onr  SaTiour  tanght^  and  his  apoBUesdeUvered,  before  the  sacred  books 
of  the  New  Testament  had  any  existence.***  Perhaps  it  was,  at  least, 
adesire  to  fiad  this  onifortnity  in  every  thing  that  concenis  the  exer> 
ciies  of  religion  that  has  Induced  the  Padrb  MAaTim  to  assign  not 
only  the  praclice  but  in  a  good  degree  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical 
cantilena  or  chaunt  to  the  reign  of  King  David.  That  erudite  mu- 
sical scholar,  in  his  Sloria  ile'la  Musica,  traces  out  the  source  and  cur- 
rent of  this  universal  custom;  and  it  may  snve  the  curious  some 
trouble,  and  afford  to  the  general  reader  some  iuforfnation  if  we  en- 
deavour to  collect  (from  that  historian  and  from  other  writers)  some 
account  of  that  celebration  of  Divine  Worship  which  obtained  so 
wide  a  diffusion. 

In  the  reign  of  King  David,"  says  the  Learned  FathsTy  ^'  Music 
bad  a  regular  ebtablbhment  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
nature  of  their  songs  is  nnknown,  bat  it  is  credible  that  they  regu- 
lated the  various  tones  or  modes  in  aid  of  the  various  aflectlons, 
tfackiag  the  path  wliich  was  afterwards  trodden  by  the  restorers  of 
the  codesiastical  song,  who  made  the  intervals  serve  as  fundamentals 
in  the  change  of  the  tones.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  pore 
diatonic  scale  was  In  use  in  the  temple  as  the  OMMt  naCoral,  the  most 
easy,  and  the  most  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  so  v^enUe  a  place. 
The  Hebnw  instruments  were  not  adapted  to  follow  the  varlaliotts 

*  I'hefaUh  of  Catholics  cov finned  Scrtplure^  the  R£r»  Joseph 
BMRiNQTONy  and  JoEK  KiR  K,    Laiidon,  1813. 
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ofUie  chromatic  ami  eriliarmonic  intervals.    It  also  appears  reason- 
able tliat  some  of  the  chants  (Cantilene)  there  practised  are  the  same, 
or  differ  but  little  from  those  tttill  sung  in  the  ecclesiastical  canto 
^^rmo.  The  Hebrew  music  of  the  psalmody^  from  the  time  of  David, 
appears  to  hafe  been  transmitted  from  father  (oson  tutil  the  middle 
of  the  fint  eenlmy  of  tliechordi.  Tfao  Apotlles,  wliomieaeeMtoBed 
lo  freqaeui  the  templet  ^  >*  most  probable  iiaed  (be  cbaot  in  wbicb  tbe 
"people  repUfld  to  tbe  Leritoi,  and  as  tbe  beads  of  tbe  Hebrew  ftitb 
were  so  blfottod  to  tbe  pmemtion  of  tbeir  lellgioos  formsy  Ibcse 
psalms  weie  doubtless  tlie  same  as  those  of  David.  8t«  Aitgvstik 
tlius  writes  of  the  cbaot— ^  We  have  teoeived  its  iostroctioD)  ez* 
ample,  and  precepts,  from  the  same  source,  our  Ijord  and  his  Apostles. 
From  various  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  fathers,  it 
appears  that  unisonous  son<;j  was  ia  use  tlironghoiit  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  the  second,  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth  century,  and  that  it 
T»as  intiod need  and  ordained  by  the  Apostles.'    In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury St.  Benedict  expressly  ordains,  that  '  the  psalms  oiiglit  to  be 
suiii(  in  tlie  same  tone  of  voice,  nrul  tliosc  only  should  sing  the  cnttfo 
of  the  psalms  to  whose  voices  those  of  the  monks  and  young  men 
could  casiily  be  united.'    From  these  premises  it  should  seem  that 
the  chants  (Canti  or  Cantilene)  now  used  in  the  Roman  CathoUe 
Church,  were  introduced  by  the  Apostles,  and  came  originally  from 
David ;  aud  tbe  chant  ol  the  ptalmod/i  called  by  the  fathers  of  tbe 
fint  century  osisonous  or  consonant,  was  the  same  called  by  vs 
^   Canto  Fermo  or  Gngorian.  I  do  not  mean  (o  assert  that  tbey  weie 
immutable.-  In  all  human  things  there  are  essentials,  witboot  wbicb 
tbey  could  noteztstt  and  accidentals  whicbdo  not  endanger  tbefar 
existence:  thus  in  a  ClianC  or  Cantilena,  or  Musical  Air,  there  can 
be  nothing  el«e  than  a  succession  of  notes  varied  in  their  natme  and 
valoe^bnt  in  this  variety  tbey  preserve  their  essential  parts,  and 
whatever  thus  diveisilles  them  Is  accidental.   In  a  series  of  a  deter- 
minate succession  of  notes  it  is  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to 
tho^e  phrases  or  particles  commonly  called  Passi  Musical i,  in  the, 
combination  ot  which  consisted  the  idea  or  subject  of  the  Cantilena. 
In  each  intonation  or  Cantilena  of  the  psalms,  there  were  three  passt 
musical!,  or  ph  rases  of  notes,  one  of  which  regulated  the  first  syllables 
of  the  verse,  ruid  was  called  principio  d'intonazione — the  other,  the 
last  syllables  ot  the  lialf  of  tlie  first  verse  termed  cadenza  m^ia — the 
third,  the  last  syllables  of  the  end  of  tbe  same  veise  called  cadf^sa 
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finale.  T!)cse  fhrcc  divisions  were  anciinlly  (lis(ini,nii>h(M!  as  "sic 
incipit,  sic  raeiliatur,  sic  finitur."  There  was  also  in  every  intona- 
tion a  note  which  we  call  principa  or  carattcristica,  which  regulated 
all  the  otiier  syllables  which  preceded  the  cadenza  media  and  finale; 
and  on  the  innltiplication  of  syllables  this  note  alone  was  repeated 
and  no  other — it  is  therefore  this  which  characterizes  the  Cantilena 
or  tone.  This  form  was  so  caatiously  observed  that  If  any  attempted 
ttt  alter  it  tfaej  were  anaiheinatised.'' 

'  St  Gftegdty  the  Greaty  the  liist  Pop6  ofthat  name^  wm  thegmnd 
Mfteetor  and  improver  of  the  chant  towicrds  the  end  of  the  sixth 
eentaiy.  He  Is  said,  bj  Sir  Jobit  Hawkiks^  to  hdve  iroproied 
npon  the  institutions  of  Saint  Ambrose,  hot  what  these  Were  is  onde- 

dded.    All  the  eCclesiistical  writers  speak  of  the  Arabrosian  chant, 
but  there  are  no  vestiges  remaining  sutlicicnt  to  ascertain  its  peculiar 
diaracter.    St.  Ambrose,  accord  in  gr  to  St.  Augnstin,  introduced  into 
the  Western  Churches  the  roethod  ol  cliJintincr  Ihe  |>s;i!ihs  as  practiced 
in  the  East  about  the  year  600.    Those  wiio  have  written  on  the 
subject  a^grec  that  St.  Ambrose  only  u!>ed  the  four  authentic  modes, 
and  lliat  the  four  plagal  were  afterwards  added  by  St.  Gregory.  It 
is  rertiii!!  tl?at  the  iiuisic  of  the  churcli  service  was  %'ery  irregular 
until  the  time  ot  8t.  Gregory,  and  that  he  restored  the  ecclesiastical 
oliants  to  a  better  form.   His  antiphony  regulated  the  various  ser- 
Tkes;  be  established  threu  formulae  of  melodj  for  Sundays,  feasts^ 
and  days  of  solemnity.   This  distribution  was  preserved  tnviolatei 
and  observed  throughout  the  church. — While  the  PAnae  MAaTim 
asserts,  that  Gtegoiy  was  the  improver  and  corrector  of  the  Grego- 
«      ,  vian  diairt— Hawkiws  says  that    the  encreasing  the  number  of 
church  tones  from  four  to  eighty  and  the  institution  of  what  has  been 
«Ter  since  caQed  after  him  the  Gregorian  chant  or  plain  soncr,  is  the 
improvement  for  which  of  ail  others  thb  pontiff  is  most  celebrated. 
MAftT^irt  also  sajs  that  St  Gregory  rendered  the  Cantifena  less 
diflScuft  by  changing  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  h<id 
been  previously  used  as  cyphers  or  notes,  tor  the  Roman  letters ;  but 
Hawkins  affirms  that  the  Greek  letters  hud  been  rejected  before  his 
time,  and  that  he  only  reduced  the  number  to  seven — A,  B,  C,  D, 
E.  F,  G.    To  distinguish  the  second  septenary  from  the  first,  small 
letters  were  used  instead  of  capitals,  and  that  on  extending  the  sys- 
tem the  letters  were  doubled*   Four  lines  only  were  used  in  the 
notation  of  chantsy  with  the  Imsc  and  tenor  clifisi  whicli  are  move- 
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niuie;  and  two  kiiuls  ot  notes,  Ihc  square  for  long  syllahlcs  and  the 
lozeng-e  for  short.  The  Italians  allow t  d  no  such  distnictiou,  every 
note  being  of  the  same  duration.  The  only  accideatal  allowed  io 
the  plain  chant  was  a  flat  on  the  note  B,  which  when  removed  was 
done  by  a  natural  ;  no  sharp  occurs  in  chants  of  great  antiquity. 
The  oaUiYiil  sc4le  of  A  was  that  cimpUgrad^  mried  occaaiQoaUy  by  B 

NiTBRt  in  bii  DiMertatton  im^le  CImA  Cfrqpnkm  d^eiioines  the 
cliamcteKa  empioyvd  in  Its  notation  to  be  twehe;  viz.  the  fopr  lines, 
the  tenor  or  C«  cliff  phced  either  on  the  J«t»  Sd^  or  3A  line,  bnt  never 
or  rarely  on  the  4ih«  The  F  or  base  eliitfenerally  placed  on  the  2d 
line,  nxdy  on  the  first.  The  two  notes  the  long  or  Uack  squaieand 
the  brevcy  a  Uack  loaeoge,  the  bars  and  half  bar  to  denote  the  place, 
whei«.  all  the  choir  make  a  short  panae  and  take  breath.  The  guidon 
(io  modem  language  the  direct)  to  mark  the  sitnation  of  (he  following 
note  on  (he  next  line.  The  beinol  or  flat — the  point  equivalent  to  the 
modern  dot.  The  bond  or  jouiing,  corrcbpoading  with  the  siur,  and 
ffie  diesis.  He  next  describes  the  tones  in  their  order.  Bitt  the 
Gregorian  chant  bccnine  corrupt  soon  after  its  iustitntion. 

It  probable  that  the  Briluns  became  christians  and  sin^^ers  at  the 
sanic  jjcriod.  Uede  relates  their  conversion  to  have  arisen  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Some  boys  were  exposed  for  sale  io  the 
market  at  Borne,  were  seen  by  Gregory,  who  on  being  told  they 
were  Pagans,  and  from  the  Island  of  Britain,  expF^essed  his  sorrow 
for  their  condilion^  entieaied  the  Bishop  of  Boqi^  to  fenfl  nii^ipn- 
aries  into  Britain.  Angostine  the  Monk  and  othniB  were  disfiatphed 
with  sinfetSy  who  instructed  thebarbariana  in  the  wettfOfnoonntna ; 
but  at  tho  death  of  tluese  men,  the  mofic  of  the  ol^aich  becaqie  very 
cormpA,  and^ontiiuied  sp  until  the  time  of  Popp  Vitalj^ni^  the  Fi^t, 
who  tcpt  Jobn^  a  fiinioos  Qoro^n  slnger«  nnd  Tbeo^Qve,  aitermids 
Arcbbishopof  Canterbory,  to  eoneet  tlie  abuses  which  had  occurred. 

The  Roman  oifice  appears  to  liave  been  introtluccd  into  France 
on  the  accession  of  Pepin,  aboitt  the  year  700,  by  Pope  Slcphe.i  (he 
Second,  who  consecrtitcd  the  king,  and  brought  with  him  clia[)lains 
and  singers  to  instruct  tiie  choir  of  St.  Denys,  and  afterwards  the 
other  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Dnrini;  the  Reign  of  CharlemBgne 
the  Grpgoriau  chaot  was  «o  di^pradcd  fjrom  its  original  (osmt  t|iat  he 

*  The  notas  were  inserted  wbsequently  to  the  tine  of  Pope  Qregoiy, 
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applied  (o  Pope  Adrian,  who  sent  him  twelve  excc'llctit  sinj^ers  io 
reform  aiu]  ret^nilate  tlie  service.  They,  however,  jealous  of  the. 
honour  of  Italy,  determiaed  to  increase  the  disorders  they  were  em- 
ployed to  amend ;  and  being  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  tbe  king* 
doro,  every  man  taught  a  different  chant.  This  fraud  was  discovered 
by  tbe  Emperor,  who  had  heaid  the  chant  in  its  original  parity 
diuiog  the  life  of  bis  father^  and  complaining  to  the  Pope  of  the  peo- 
ple be  had  tent^  thej  were  ivcaUcd  and  punithed«  and  two  tinger» 
were  again  sent  to  France,  who  lestored  tbe  original  Gregorian  chant; 
-  bat  In  the  reign  of  Louis  1e  Dcbonuaire  it  was  again  so  oorropt  that 
it  snbsisted  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  Romans*  Gicgorj  the 
Fourth,  then  Pope,  was  unable  to  grant  tbe  request  of  Loan  for  a 
safficient  number  of  singers  to  instruct  the  people.  Tbe  causes  as- 
signed for  the  first  corruptions  of  tbe  Gn'gorian  chant  were  the  dbnw 
of  tbe  staves,  clifb,  and  other  necessary  characters.  It  appears  thai 
little  points  and  irregular  characters  were  employed  instead  of 
notes. 

The  Gregorian  chant  was  first  introduced  into  Arrngon  and  Cata- 
lonia by  Alexander  tlin  Second,  1068,  but  the  inhnbitants  inaiiik'stcd 
a  great  aversion  for  the  l^oruan  worship.  Gret,^ory  I  he  Seventh  com- 
pleted the  work,  who  entreated,  threatened,  and  admonished,  until  he 
pievailfid  with  tbe  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile  to  abolish  the  Gothic 
service  and  establish  the  Roman.  The  method  employed  was  extra* 
ordinary*  Two  champions  fought  for  the  two  liturgies,  which  were 
also  committed  to  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  but  though  the  Roman  was 
consumed  while  the  Gothic  remained  entire  the  authority  of  tbe  Pope 
was  triumphant. 

Tbe  Gregoiian  chant  has  always  been  held  In  such  high  estima* 
ticn,  that  tlm  most  celebrated  musicians  in  eiery  age  since  Its  first  in* 
stitatlon  have  occasionally  exercised  themselves  in  composing  harmo* 

nies  upon  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Gregorian 

chant,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Catholic  church,  we  shall,  in  as 
clear  a  form  us  possible,  endeavour  to  make  the  principal  rules  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  compositions  of  this  early  period  were 
governed,  intelligible. 

The  eight  ecclesiastical  tones  (or  nujdcs)  aro  ret^'ulated  in  tlieir 
\    descant  by  two  sounds,  one  of  whicii  i&  termed  the  Dominanl — not  in 
the  sense  tluvt  woid  is  commonly  used  in  science,  but  merely  to 
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signify  the  most  prevailing^  iound  in  the  melady— and  the  other  tbe 
Fhialy  or  tlie  souiul  witli  wlticb  the  meloii^  krmioates* 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  them  : — 
Tbe  1  si  tone  (or  mode)  has  La  (ot  the  JJominanlt  and  Rc  for  Uic  Final, 
TheSd  Fa  Re 

The  3d  Ut  Mi 

The  4th  La  Mi 

The5lh  Ut  Fa 

Th€6th  La  F« 

The  7lh  Re  Sol 

TheSth  Ut  Sol 

ThcK  ralcf  are  tllmtiited  in  notes  in  the  plata  anneaeed^  where  are 
gif en, atexamples,  a  chantaod  an  antiphonem eaeh  lone.  Initead  of 
vimg  the  old  Bqnaie  and  loan^ie^aped  note,  and  the  two  Grego- 
rian clefii,  which  correspond  with  our  modem  tenor  and  bats  cleft, 
we  have  employed  the  modern  notation  and  the  common  treble  clef| 
in  order  to  render  the  examples  as  iatcUigible  as  poiisible. 

The  reason  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  ecclesinstical  chants 
will  be  understooil,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  main  object  of  tbe 
fathers  ot  I  lie  churcli  in  introduciagthe  musical  service  was  to  connect 
the  several  parts  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  whole  within  the 
compass  of  the  voice.  Hence  the  use  of  the  dominant  or  prevailing 
note,  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  adjusting  the  limits  of  each  tone* 
In  addition,  all  the  authoritiei  concor  in  the  rule  that  no  chant  can 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  tenth. 

The  farmtMofimr  of  the  eftoNft  are  oecaiionanj  Tariedf  bat  the 
imkimtti  ate  alwaji  In  strict  eonformttjr  Id  the  mte.  In  the  JkU" 
pkime$  the  dbwftawli  are  not  so  oonepicttoii%  but  the  linab  are 
invariablj  acooiding  to  the  rrgotationt  above  menttoned*  Tbe 
daaft,  thenlbie*  aftird  the  best  enmple  in  illustiation  of  the 
tbmSmuiUf  and  the  AnUpkamet  of  thejEmib* 

The  Gregorian  scale  bdfafome/  when  tbe  seventh  of  the  scale  is 
flattened  it  is  denominated  sd,  instead  of  si.  The  four  Jirst  modes  in 
tbe  psalms,  anti phones,  Sec.  partake  chiefly  of  minor  terminations, 
and  the  four  iallcr  modes  of  major  terminations;  accordingly  the 
minor  third  is  principally  employed  in  (lie  harmony,  when  the  me* 
lody  is  accompanied  by  the  or^n,  iu  the  four  first  modes^  and  tiie 
major  third  in  the  four  latter  modes. 

fincuLMy  in  has  treatise,  howefer,  considers  the  tones  as  composed 
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of  scales,  each  commencing  witli  the  ievcmtl  degrees  of  the  octave  in 
succession — thus,  the  alteration  of  position  which  the  tones  ciiid  semi- 
tones  undergo,  should  also  seem  to  conBtitute  another  ilistinction. 

The  same  writer  hat  awigned  to  each  of  the  loMft  iUpecuiiu  oks^ 
ncterisiic  in  expression.  The  first  he  considers  as  narratire— the 
second  sorrowful — ^the  third  disdainful — the  fourth  forgiving 
fifth  joyfol— lh»  mzth  indicating  a  df«per  degnt  of  diitww  the 
seventh  devoti^mal— the  eighth  sokmn,  ot  adapted  to  the  m jslcriovt 
parts  of  idigiovB  worship*  Sie  Johi  flAWESirsy  hovever^  tnats 
this  division  at  meretj  the  worh  of  fiuw^* 

The  more  Qiniito  distinctions  of  tlie  Gregorian  mnsic,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  protyably  discernible  only  by  much  longer  study 
than  ^ve  can  profess  to  have  given  it.  But  to  our  cars  and  to  our 
hearts  these  compositions  convey  a  simple  primitive  feeling  of  devo* 
tioO}  which  no  other  n^usic  is  able  to  eSfisot*  We  see  too  in  the  chants 
end  hymns  especially,  the  rudiment!  of  beautiiul  ineludy,  and  it  it 
easy  to  tcaeeanacquaiiitaiice  with  tbei%  io  tlie  phraseology  of  onr 
ear^  m«si«iABi— of  PPAoai^i.  for  instance.  In  fact  they  pnaent 
the  troe  fimdations  of  oar  eQcl<»ias4ical  niiisic»  in  its  strictest  aease^ 
Tha  short  piocssof  melod|j  to  be  foaqd  in  soaie  of  thesa*  niay  bo  oaUsd 
elqgaat  ai  wall  as  simple s  in  instaa«e»  the  Saha  Btgmt  hook  J» 
page  19,  Gnsofflr  JlsMyhoolkS»page4,  and  GwiMS  CMftV  book  9, 
page  91.  One  of  the  sinfiifamties  appeaii  In  the  lelnotanoe  toem  ploy 
disjunct  degrees.  There  is  scarcely  a  skip  of  more  than  a  third 
which  gives  a  sweetness  and  flow  thai  i&  nut  only  graLciul  to  the 
car,  but  seems  particularly  consistent  with  the  general  calmness  and 
solenmity  of  the  sentiments  that  are  Io  be  expressetl.  But  here  are 
«l«o  to  be  traced,  which  appears  to  us  very  curious  in  so  early  a 
period  of  composition,  the  first  elements  of  florid  or  melismatic  writiag* 
mAoy  notes  being  placed  over  single  syllablcB.  The  object,  Itow- 
ever,  is  obviously  to  give  length  and  variety*  and  the  goad  FoRltff 
has  preferred  the  mnltlpUoalion  of  notes  npun  a  ayUaUe  to  the  n^e- 
tition  of  words,  which  of  eoam  is  a  mora  models  expedient  \  we 
do  not  know  the  period  when  H  wna  irst  adopted. 

The  Gregorian  chant,  which  we  have  shewn  was  for  so  long  a  time 
the  only  i>pccics  oi  composition  used  in  the  lioman  Catholic  service, 
has  been  gradually  disappearing  during  the  last  forty  or  hfty  years, 
and  is  now  almost  wholly  discontinued  in  FJneflnnd.  This  may  per* 
haps  be  atU ibutabie,  in  son^e  degree,  to  the  difficuiiy  ^ouad  by  the 
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g^erality  of  organists  in  accom  jvany  ing  the  Gregorian  mosses,  &c, 
with  appropriate  harrnoiiics  ;  for  as  no  cnpie?  were  ptiblifhed  bnt 
those  cx>iitaiiiiQg  the  mere  mtlody^  and  that  too  printed  ia  the  dd 
square  and  lozeng^e-shaped  character,  the  organist  was  left  eotiidj 
to  iiis  own  aikilli  to  tdftfil  whatever  bMM  bis  fancy  fvggesled,  and 
to  loppl/  oornct  and  grammatical  harmooies  to  the  singaUyr  Mkn 
latlonsicnd  tranriliona  wHfiivliieh  llkb  nUd  iljple  of  nwiB  dioiiiids. 
Tbii  coolil  be  no  eisy  teik,  oqpiee!i% totiioie  oi|[(nilrt8  ti^tiie  knaw 
ledge  of  tnutnonj  mn  confined,  nnd  who  theieibie  woM  ntlnnAjf 
gife  enoonngenKnt  to  the  intiodiietton  of  odier  nveiBi  In  wliiiA  Ike 
bases  and  cboidt  were  slipped  read/  to  (beir  hands. 

Another  eanse  has  iirobably  arben  ftmri  the  employment  of  reguhr 
singers  in  choirs,  instead  of  the  clergy  as  formerly ;  the  latter  -were 
content  to  sin^  the  old  chants  in  wrison^  but  the  former  wonUI  natii- 
rally  wish  to  display  their  abilities  in  part-singing,  ns  wfU  as  iusoloi, 
dnets,  &c.  thns  requiriui;  ;i  wider  scope  than  the  uricient  Greg-orian 
allows.  But  astil!  more  elfictive cause  has  perhaps  l>f»en  the  gradual 
change  of  taste  in  the  musical  part  of  the  congregtitions,  (indaccd 
origiaally  by  this  employment  of  professional  )>erfornier8,)  and  Iho 
consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  'Condnctors 
of  the  various  Catholic  Chapels,  to  bring  forward  snch  oompositiww 
as  wonld  be  most  attractive  and  satiifiMtory  to  those  who  sfttonded 
the  service. 

The  fint  attempt  to  intooduoe  a  deviatiott  from  the  Giegoiian  atyls 
was  made,  we  belfeve,  by  C8Ani«ns  BAnnANDT,  who  wns  eignmst 
to  the  Elector  of  Bamin*s  chapel  (and  who  was  the  nnnter  «f  Mn« 
Wsann,  the  celebtated  gke  composer).  So  far  biusk  ns  the  yett 
1776  he  pnblbhed  a  Uttfe  ceflection  of  pieces  ibr  the  CnthoKc  wBf 
rice,  nnder  the  fbllowing  title:  Snered  Hymns,  JMkeuUy  mtd  Ver* 
sides,  for  Morning  and  Evening  Servieey  on  all  Sundays  and  Festivals 
throughout  the  year  ;  taken  oyt  of  the  public  I/iluvfry  of  the  Church, 
find  set  to  Music  in  a  manner  no  lens  solemn  than  ra^y^  and  proper  to 
promote  thf  fyivine  Worship  and  t  rrife  the  Devotion  of  the  Faithful, — 
By  Charles  Barbandt,  London:  pritded  for  the  Author.  1766.*'— This 
work  is  now  extremely  scarce.  The^r  coinposilions  are  in  a  lici'ht, 
trivial,  French  style,  and  their  performance  was  princprfll  v  ,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  the  chapel  for  which  they  were  written. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  further  effort  was  used  until  the  year 
when  Ma.  Wnnns's  moteliy  nnd  the  coliectton  of  masses  by 
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Wbbbb,  Ricci,  and  Paxto«»  wen  publiilied.  Tli«ie^  fiom  tlwir 
■implicity  of  stjls  and  fiMsilitjrof  •xMStttimi,  ime  adoiirBbljr  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  a  small  choir,  and  soon  became  in  almost  nniTersal 

request.  Next  came  Mr.  Novbllo's  works  (the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1811),  and  alter wardii  the  masi»ea  ul  Mozaut  and 
Haton. 

The  only  porttuns  of  the  Gr^orifin  chant  now  generally  retained 
in  the  morning  service  are  the  parts  sung  by  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
and  (he  responshnes . — These  Mr.  Novello  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve as  long  as  possible,  by  arranging  them  for  %ix  voices,  and  giving 
them  the  rich  and  harmonious  effect  required  by  the  admirers  of 
the  modem  tchooli  and  be  bat  pubiisbed  them  In  m  •erentb  book  of 
motets. 

In  tbe  cscMiiiy  eer? koi  iheeAmte  forlhepmlaity  andtbeGiegv 
liaa  AyMiitt  linfe  stood  their  ground  hitherto  agaunt  all  attanpta  to 
fnpeiaedfl  them.— How  \mig  thii  may  be  the  caee^  it  is  not  easy  to 
calonlale^  hat  Bin.  Notbllo  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
them  for  the  Bdmirers  of  these  old  melodies,  by  forming  them  into  a 
eompkCe  collection. 

That  he  has  dona  this  in  a  most  masterly  style  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion will  convince  the  musician.  In  some  instattces  he  has  deviated 
from  til e  strictness  of  the  rules  which  allot  to  the  tour  hrst  mnjor,  and 
the  four  last  tones  minor  terminations.  But  wherever  he  has  done  so, 
it  has  been  clearly  with  the  view  ot  tUvcrsif  jijt^'  the  harmony,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  only  necessary  to  coniparc  soine  of  (he  cxistiri:,^  MS, 
mass  books  (which  we  have  done)  with  Ma.  Noveli.o's  arrangement, 
to  perceive  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter.  Mr.  N.  has  also  in 
some  instances  transposed  the  melodies,  to  bring  tliem  within  the 
compass  of  the  generality  of  voices.  But  to  apprehend  with  what 
correct  taste  he  has  adopted  his  harmonies  to  the  pecnliar  and  cha« 
racteristic  beauty  of  the  style,  demands  nearly  as  complete  a  hnow- 
ledge  of  thesnbject  as  Mb.Novbllo  hbnadf  possesses.  Ha.  Samitbl 
Wbslbt,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  Gragoiian  in  thb  hingdom,  and 
two  or  three  others  we  conid  name,  nie  Blooe  competent  to  do  Mb. 
NovBLLO  all  the  jostice  hb  labonn  merit,  for  that  praise  only  will 
BA»r^  him  grati0CBtioa,  which  comes a&wdlifoein>.  To  such  judges, 
howcTcr,  we  may  safely  refer  his  arrangement. 
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4  Fanlasiafor  (fir  Ilttrp,  in  which  is  introduced  the  faoouriie  Scotch 
Air,  "  Charlie  lit't  my  dorUngi'  by  Ck,  Bochsa.  LcmdM. 
Chappell  aiui  Co. 

Caledonian  Faalasic  for  the  Hnrp,  with  Variations  on    Scots  mha  ka*€ 
WaUace  htedr  by  N.       BdektM.    Lowloac  Oaoldni^,  ' 
D*Almaine,  Poiter,  and  Co. 

mUh  m  ^Mueiim  Mi  trUUnU  FmwUmu  ,  by      Ck.  Baekta. 

Loiter  Go«ldlft9»0*Alaftiiie^INi4ter»«ndG9« 
Aadmle  and  Seetrnd  Rondo  m  mfnomUe  QmdrUle,for  m$  Bmfpfby 

M  Cft.  Badbn.  Umdon*  ChappcH  Mil  Cp. 
Mmn^bKiimmiiFaHathmm^AirfBenfdeiiari^ 

Marpf  with  am  Accompaniment  ad.  lib,  for  Ute  Fluie,  by  DiaL 

London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Variatiomon  the  Air  of  the.  Yelloro  Ifair'd  hadMcy 

for  the  Harp  and  Flute ;  bij  F.  Dhi.  London,  iiirchail  and  Co. 
Eossint  $  faxQurUe  Air^  "  Di  piacer^   atrattged  for  the  Harp,  with  aa 

Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte,-  by  S,  Dussdc,  London. 

Cbappell  and  Co. 
Fourth  Divertimento  Jar  the  Marp^  by  Fk,  J.  Meyer*  LottdoB. 

Ghap|ieU  Md  Co. 

Mr.  Bo0Hi'ii*s  oompositioiis  fat  tha  harp  have  beta  of  k  kind 
elerate  very  oonsidaimbly  tlie  reputation  of  the  instrmmly  «mI  if 
iMjr  judge  hem  llMte  iieir  piedaBtloiM>  hie  gaalw  ilUI  god  m  to 
give  tt  giesl«r  ImpoitaM.  Tbe  fint  Fantaain  ii  tkli  in  too/  attf 
iovnCbn;  tbo  InliodiiclHrj  Capriceb  hm  all  the  ktm  aad  M  of 
Mr*  B/s  pecolMf  oMUMMr^  ooiled  to  a  leimliic  onployiMirf  of  Ida 
koDwIedgt  of  oonpoaidofl^  m  cshibiled  in  tlw  osomiqmI  inlrtidao*' 
lioB  of  parte  of  triaMbjectt  ood  tha  mjr  boMrtiftil  pOMgoi  he  hm 
eooilriictad  upoo  than.  Tlie  vartotioot  an  parlionliil^  ada^id  to- 
shew  the  powers'  ef  the  harp thtta  the  firti  ia  formed  to  display  a 
light  but  legato  touch ;  the  second  is  aninato  con  fuooo,  consisting 
entirely  of  tull  chords,  ttrnck  with  both  hand:^  iu  aUernate  succes- 
sion; the  third  is  in  passages  ot  seconds,  to  be  played  delicately 
and  legato;  the  Ibarth  a  largo,  devoted  entirely  to  expression, 
being  almost  a  succession  oi  padcnces,  demanding  great  ftcUog  and> 
VOL.  V.  ao.  XTiu.  i>  d 
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finiiilied  execution;  the  conclusion  is  an  allegro  vivace  of  much 
spirit.    This  Fantasia  isi  besides  its  superiority  as  a  composition, 
parlicoUrlj^ exoeileiit  as  an  exercise  oo.all  the  highest  points  of 
the  art. 

The  Caledonian  Fantasia  if  in  the  same  style*  The  introdnetioo^ 
an  allegro  con  ftiooo  e  eneigia^  is  highly  eflhctive^  and  (be  appeav- 
ance  of  the  inbject  is  managed  with  great  power  and  science.  The 
variations,  partlcniarly  the  second^  fifth,  and  sixth,  are  admirable. 
And  here  we  may  notice  the  absence  of  every  thing  oommon-phMe, 
or  even  bordering  on  vulgarity,  which  we  bdiefe  we  may  justly  say 
of  all  Mr.  Boch8a*s  com  positions,  but  particnlarly  in  pieces  like 
these  Fantasias,  where  the  mind  of  the  composer  is  filled  with  r\  force 
and  cm  TL'^y  admirably  tempered  by  feelings  of  a  softer  and  more 
tnucliiiig:  nature.  This  versatility  of  passion  Mr.  BocHSA  has  emi- 
neiitly  the  power  to  transfuse  both  into  his  compositions  and  per- 
formance, and  he  has  been  particnlarly  successful  in  its  application 
in  the  Caledonian  Fantasia. 

The  French  Air  is  a  piece  of  much  difilculty  and  great' ezecntion. 
It  win  consequently  be  a  means  of  oonlerring  the  power  it  is  calcn* 
lated  to  display. 

The  Andante  and  Rondo  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  composRioas  of 
the  Blaaler*  The  fiisi  movement  is  an  exquisite  mofoean,  and  the 
second  has  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  is  quite  captivating.  The 

lesson  is  easy  as  far  as  relates  to  mere  execution — but  it  requires  an 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  touch  and  feeling  that  is,  we  fear,  allotted 
to  few  performers. 

Mn.  Dtzi*8  compositions  are  distinguished  for  their  elegance,  and 
like  Ma.  Uochsa's,  exhibit  a  {)erfect  command  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  enhance  its  merits  and  attractions,  in  the  in- 
troductions to  the  variations  of  both  the  pieomof  which  we  havegiten 
the  titles,  he  Ims  employed  the  passage  most  congenial  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrnment,  namely,  the  arpeggio,  very  snocemfnlly,  by  mafc- 
log  it  a  means  of  beaatiful  modulation,  while  to  the  flnfe  it  alhitted 
single  notes,  coming  in  with  an  eflect  chiefly  derived  from  contrast, 
and  attention  to  the  various  characters  of  the  instmments.  Bene^ 
deOa  tia  h  Mair^*  is  a  beautiful  air,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  melodies— arranged  to  finglish  words,  beginning  When 
the  weary  sun  decHaeth,**   The  great  merit  of  the  variations,  like  that 

the  introduction,  is  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  instruments  for 
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ifUdrthej  asBWiittett.  The  tUid  and  fifth  tra  verj  gmoefBl  omi<* 
tetulo  nofeoieatty  while  the  other  ter  eie  equally  esoelleat  for  their 
brilliaeoj.  Althoigh  tile  ilate  part  it  termed  in  flie  title  page  an 

ad  lihitum  accompaniment,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  composiliou 
would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

The  variations  on  the  "  Yellow  haird  laddie*''  arc  of  the  same 
description.  The  mclotly  ot  the  subject  is  well  preservetl,  while  its 
original  character  is  varied  \vith  much  taste  and  imacrination.  The 
second  variation  is  particularly  pleasing,as  well  as  the  third,  a  minor. 
The  filUi  and  last  is  an  allegro  brillABle  ;  the  ilute  beving  the  air  and 
the  harp  part  full  of  rapid  arpeggios.  Mb.  D.  has  made  the  flute 
accompaniment  sufficiently  difficult  to  raise  it  above  insignificance* 
It  is  of  a  kind  to  do  no  diioiedit  to  an  accomplished  plajer,  and 
vill  not  intimidale  or  exceed  the  acquiremenle  of  a  leii  finiAed 
perfiimer* 

''DlPjaco'*  is  arranged  with  taste  and  some  brilliancj,  and  is 
one  of  the  timt  adaptations  of  the  snbjeet  that  has  appeared.'  The 
piane  forte  part  is  a  simple  aocompanimenty  and  not  essential  to 
the  piece. 

He.  IfsrBa's  IKveftimento  Is  limited  in  difficulty,  but  is  ani* 
mated  and  agreeable,  and  possesses  many  claims  upon  the  attention 

oi  the  young  performer* 


La  Primatera 
Jl  primo  Amore 
UAmor  timido 
CantalOy  ht/  Leoni 
CanUiia,  by  Count  Giraud 
La  Gelosia 
L'  Inciampo 
TU  done,  (is  done 

AU  compoted.bjf  Lord  Burghenhm  London.  Power. 

In  those  early  ages  of  tlic  world,  when  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
means  employed  to  associate  the  observances  of  religion  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Slate  more  strongly  in  tiie  minds  and  habits  of  the 

Dd  2 


Day  set  on  Norhmns  castledsieep 
Seven  Canzonetls^  DucUs^  ^'C» 

Spirit  of  Blis^ 
Fir/  lo  the  desert 
htndemeers  stream 
JVhrj  Tf>  pale 

A  totig  and  caich/or  four  vaieo 
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people,  to  be  igMBMl  %i  th«  wamm  mcI  iiiM|MUe  i>f  ptiiiwiiim 
wadniml  pOMU  of  eitintlimiy  wtielhcr  Ibr  imnk  or  trttwt>  Ike  wb« 
jflcli  of  taaaric  But  ia  England,  for  a  long  wvlct  of  je»rt,  tbo 
IMWM  lw»  boBD  tbo  CMty  ud  hl> lolo,  thoogli  not  perhapt  wo  mm 
M  bcKtofere,  io  the  middle  period  at  it  veie,  to  find  (hose  exalted 
by  rank  and  foKuae  efDulenis  of  aKaintti^  the  prai^i  thai  follows 
excellciico  tu  the  fine  arts.    Mu&ic,  thoui^li  ca|iable  ol  contributing 
ho  sensibly  to  the  kappincia^  ol  social  lilr,  lias  certainly  bccii  classed 
fax  lower  than  it  deserve  to  he    h  has  rarely,  like  painting,  been 
the  object  of  especial  patronage  among  tlic  afiiucutand  inliotJBQd.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  sought  aad  iiatened  to  by  the  many  nerdgr 
«a  an  anuislog  aolaoofor  a  ahort  aad  m  wji  afcnri  time,  irhike  tboto 
vbo  have  bestowed  upoo  ita  practice  any  oooaidorabfe  partio*  of 
Iheir  hours  and  attentioo  htLWp  beea  lookad  upon  oeootbosiastB,  amk 
not  seldoin  pitied  oa  incapable  of  the  loftier  ponuito  of  joteHiotk 
That  nob  ao  eitiaiaio  of  oai  toteaee  and  Ha  powais  ia  aonr  held  to 
bapiejadioed  aad  anjail  wo  bdievo  mm  aiay  M|ly  aveir^Jfea  oi 
■fledtooi  evoB  those  who  hMO  not  tIMa  liatb  iia^e,  b^gi* 
eileetn  the  art  more  highly  as  it  becomea  more  uoirenaUj  dlj^ed^ 
as  tfaij  witaess  its  olRiota  hi  psovtdiag  a  domestic  tesoaieo  fkom 
tiMna  babili  of  petty  labour,  of  idbiass%  or  of  dissiipation,  ytbkk 
consomed  the  days  aad  yeais  of  a  former  geaeratiDs^'-aa  il  has. 
superseded  tent-stitch  and  cards — as  it  has  softened  our  passions  and 
refined  our  affections — in  a  word,  as  it  ha^,  giown  into  an  iutclleciuni, 
an  elegant,  and  a  social  enjoyment,  which,  by  brihgin^  together  the 
sexes  and  directing  their  llioughts  to  a  point  muluaU}'  iuteret>l ing, 
has  converted  hours  ot  leisure  into  hours  of  delight.    Nor  is  music 
now  cultivated  for  itself  alone.    That  sotmd  and  high  attainment 
which  is  admired,  implies  no  slight  acquirements  of  other  kimb— of 
language  and  of  poetry  almost  necessarily,  which,  being  the  vehicle  of 
varioQS  knowledge,  gradually  leads  the  mind  not  only  to  desire  bnl 
to  obtain  it.   Indeed  it  should  seem  that  music  has  gained  sach  a 
hold  on  theaficctions  and  such  a  place  in  (he  habits  and  casttmis  of 
England,  that  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  professor  alone  if  he  does  not 
clam  with  other  aitisls.  If  he  be  sladioiis  to  sustain  bis  owo  dmrao- 
ter  and  the  cliaraeter  of  his  science  by  pnre  morals,  by  thoa^juact 
GoUivattaA  of  kltei%  and  by  polish  of  manncn,  there  is  now  litdo 
dangat  of  bit  liadhv  tho  saaie  icception  in  the  polite  world  that' 
Utciataio,  paiatiag,  and  sealptiiro  obtala  Ibr  these  who  dtstingiiiblk 
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tt— Ifii  fathwrdBfiiifMiiog  uL  StwOk  ^tMBif  he  6m^ 
dmU  m  rtw^  •Bwfcwwrtiwi  wt  tk  iii  i/mtulKB  to  wMam  thtaMaiplt 

•f  MMb  a  pBtKNI  M  Lmft  fitmOBIMiy  tlM  toKsf  ft  NoMgw^ 

ittinself  iipo  &  StateiMii^  aad  employed  in  tJw  serrice  of  bk  cmmtrf 
OR  a  Foreign  Mistion,  (bis  Lordibip  is  the  ieprc;seiitatiTe  of  theBfi* 
tish  Court  at  Fiomicc,)  not  only  dcToting' his  leisure  to  the  cult  ivalioil 
of  iBB&ic,  but stniijiiig  with  sofficieBt ardoaraml  aHentton  fo c<3tnpo8e 
and  with  sufficient  saccns  to  veDtnre  upon  the  public»iiofi  of  his  works. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  teslimonLes  of  bis  Lordship's  ability.  A  $ym- 
piiony  of  His  hat  bees  loog  since  thought  wortby  •f  being  pcfrforraed 
ky  tWFbilKariDOBic  8^i»tjr  of  London,  and  though  h»  immediate 
abecnca  on  bis  mission  was  anttotpofeed,  he  has  been  cbesen  the  Pfoi* 
dvRl  of  lie  Committal  of  the  lUffal  A«MimiijF  ntwlj  institiited,  and 
ipbici  artabRibaeai  prabablf  oww  Ha  might  fo  big  Iioidiibip^  dOBfw 
ikuwandiiiflaenee.  TfaewaonjohiifCMm'  ttoaiMIHy  aatfattriir* 
nrataof  n  UiwidMltkii»iliiClii«aibc*bgr  Mir  ami  ttlftMtfam, 
tbeinpolie  locb  an  eiample  can  batdlj  friltnghe  to4ie6allfv»* 
tion  «f  llKaiieMeHid  tbt  boNiM  aftel  vpoa  Hy  inteiolB,  bm 
iMiweii  m  tq  bting  umdm^  vinr  Ibi'  pnbMcd  wmkg  of  tbo 
lUkBua  wbo  hia  ikm  digatiid  bi»  qw»:liiwwr  mi  our  art  at 

Wathatt  noifaannavoraiai  alaoy  thing  like' a  detailed  criticism  of 
bis.  wvurks  before  as.  To  point  out  slight  graminaticul  errors  (errn  if 
they  existed)  is  one  of  tlie  objeots  of  criticisiB  wbfch  it  affords  us  no 
pkasure  and  our  readers  very  littfe  profit,  to  e]?cfcise.  The  pirr- 
poses  of  out  work  ave  coninonly  of  a  liigher  order.  We  aim  at 
giving  a  general  notion  of  the  jmbHcations  that  are  worth  selecting 
from,  to  the  puffchasers  of  ouwic*  It  will  then  be  thought  sufficient 
if  w»  eodcawMw  to  gather  from  tbeae  bcfimr  m  the  general  distinct 
IMM^  of  tbe  noble  authar'i  mind,  as>  we  can  ooUect  them'  from  Cb^ 
cbAiacAeriiAtcB  ol  bia  stfla..  Ami  cm  tfim  ww  M  tbal  wUhonff 
bmi|9  iMMit  of  imimtm^  wr  BAjruotiiw^oatfaii  MliiMCe'OftHMm 
•OiMlJBiiMH*!.  telonb  M  aiowipoM%  for  if  memMf  &m  nol  deoeiv0 
tt^ntbaMbMdteMtat  (Unpatban  tboMifiiHn  biolMMiip'opoiri 
vU<b^  Kr  b«iiadib>  iiapwiftMo 

Iiii«»'BMMUUMK  lt.«Atoka«Oit«diod  ui  Ibi^iad^  m  Cfer* 
mm^ywad  im  Uefy^hOth.  wqnilo.clMuv  judging  ftootbt  mMf  of 
design aodiCtuto  bia piioM  OMiipontei«xbibitr  tbat  bia  musicali 
Ulkbaa  bMiioUkdia  the  latter  coaatv^.  As  a  wiiim  of  vooat 
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oraiiet  hm  Lotdihip*t  irorks  demnailiate  initi  (m  ciptMlIjr) 
thatanfiieatfliiftiiiieofdft/.  WeMtaDptedtoprowramtlnl 
theif  principal  attribute  it »  deaniCN  and  pttfiiy  of  mAodj  wortbj 
the  bat  ages  of  legitimate  expression.  It  it  perhaps  iroe  that  then 

are  few  or  none  of  (hose  marks  of  TehemeDt  paision  about  them 
which  distinguish  the  very  Iiiglic&t  species  of  cooiposition.  Bat 
there  is  alwajs — we  say  always — grace,  refinement,  and  feeling^— 
in  the  display  of  some  of  the  affections  deep  feeling,  and  it  is  con- 
veyed with  elegance  truly  to  be  termed  classical.  For  the  manner 
is  of  (he  t>ame  rank  and  of  the  same  species  as  the  best  cantatas  of 
the  best  schools.  Tfiere  arc  no  elaborate  passages,  cither  for  the 
display  of  the  passion  or  of  the  singer — ^but  there  is  a  simplicity,  a 
nature,  and  a  truth,  which  are  worth,  as  we  esteem  the  matter,  much 
more  than  half  the  modam  iafealions  to  diyeiaif/  and  exalt^  wbich 
are  always  upon  the  verge  of  eztravaganoe  if  they  avoid 
fidliog  iato  it.  This  we  laj  it  the  leading  chataeteiiilic  o£  I«omD 
BumoHBBtB*e  wiilii^.- 

The  fi»m  hie  Loidabip  haidioiMi  the  Oialato  "we  at  afraid 
iriU  be  ooniideied  mnelbing  oMelc^  b«t  it  afada  opportmiitj  lot 
variety  and  lot  the  dbplfv  of  oooaideiiMe  ability  in  the  naimgc^ 
nent  of  bis  lecitatina.  Tbeie  aie  flowing  and  easy,  yet  with  oonti* 
deraUe  diforsity,  teropeied  boweferin  lilce  manner  with  all  the  rest, 
by  an  obviont  avoidance  of  the  convulsions  and  distortions  of  strong 
passion.  The  little  ritornelles  with  which  they  arc  embellished,  arc 
oRen  touching  and  generally  very  sweet.  To  modern  and  to  English 
ears  these  recitatives  may  &(^mto  occur  too  frequent  ly.  Metartasio, 
we  conceive,  would  have  (bought  otherwise.  Wc  recur  tu  the  men- 
tion of  this  poet  because  there  is  an  analogy  between  his  verse  and 
the  music  of  Lord  Burgliersh.  The  same  simplicity  and  purity — the 
■aaelKind  of  expression  belong  to  both.  His  Lordship  will  probably 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  such  an  acknowledgment,  at  the  same 
time  truly  we  apeak  as  we  fselt  and  am  very  frnr  fiwiai  intending  to 
flatter  him  on  bb  vein.  If  called  open  for  proofi^  we  tboald 
begin  by  pointing  ont  the  selection  of  bis  snbjects  "the  natnial 
tendsney  of  tiiea,  canght,  we  ooojectafe»  from  deeply  imbuing  the 
mind  with  the  Italian  poetry  of  llnTASTAsio's  sobool— the  general 
plan  and  constmetion  of  the  mnsic,  which  also  partakes  of  the  saase 
period  and  floally  the  sinuhoity  of  ihe  emotions  in  natnie  and  de- 
gree, raand  by  the  lyric  poeliy  of  the  one,  and  the  muskhl  cdm|^ 
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sitions  of  the  other  author.  These  nre  tlie  circumslance?  that  make 
out  the  parallel.  By  this  we  do  not  intcru!  to  snj  that  the  two  indi- 
fidaals  rank  together  ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say,  thai  8o  far  as  it  goatf 
Lord  fiaiglienh*8  mnaic  excites  the  miml  and  the affectioiis,  awaking 
the  MUBeemotioney  and  In  the  same  manner,  that  the  poetry  of  111* 
TAfTAiio,  in  the  Mine  species,  his  PaUnodia  a  NicCf  for  instaooc^ 
nises.  Of  conne  the  several  works  hav«  their  drgraes*  M  tegmfU 
prima  amoref  fAs  cioNfate  by  Could  Oirmtif  and  that  bj  Zaotdf  aie 
the  positive ;  i/  omer  Itmsd*  rises  to  the  ooaipanitive»  and  la  Ododm 
to  the  saperlatlf«  of  hit  Iibtdship's  ezceUeoee.  But  thcty  aie'all 
▼ery  norel  things, '  and  ate  as  truly  original  as  any  oon positions  of 
oar  tiawy  in  their  shape  and  specice.  X/Msmpe  haimoiofoioeand 
contrivance  than  any  of  thtf  othett.  Bot  wo  repeat  the  cantalas  are 
all  teally  good.  Neither  do  we  speak  of  thoni  idatively,  as  the  works 
of  an  amateur,  but  positively,  as  music. 

The  English  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of  thr  article  do  not 
partake  of  the  excellent  of  Ihe  Italian  compositions,  so  strong:  pro* 
bably  is  the  power  of  association — but  with  the  exception  of  Spirit 
of  BitsSf  whicli  is  rather  elegant,  wc  perceive  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  above  the  middle  rank  of  writing,  which  now  dclnges  (he  public. 
Tliere  is,  however,  enough,  quite  enough  in  the  cantatas,  to  place 
Lord  Burghersh  upon  the  list  of  amateniswho  have  dignified  music, 
by  adopting  it  as  a  porsuit,  and  their  own  naves  by  their  atlainmcnto 
in  the  sdenoe. 


Two  Jin  for  the  Pkm  Forte,*  the  VariaHonf  compoted  by  J.  B. 
Cramer,   London.  For  the  Ptoprietor,  by  Birchall,  Lonsdale, 

and  Mills. 

Jniroduzione  ed  Aria  alV  Ins^kse,  for  the  Pinna  Forte y  byJ,B,  Cramer. 

Op.  65,    Loudon,    Gouiding,  D'A!maiiie,  Potter,  and  Co. 
A  fourteenth  Diver limentOi  Piu  toslo  nrllo  side  ItaUano,  for  the 

Piano  Forte,  Inj  J.  B.  Cramer.    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Pondoywith  an  Introduction  for  the  Pinna  Fortc^  by  J.  B.  CromeTf 

Op,  66.  London.  Gooldiog,  D*Almaine»  Potter,  and  Cki. 

Ma.  Crambr^s  compositions  are  aniversally  and  deservedly 
admired,  and  are  at  least  as  popnhu  as  those  of  any  living  writer  for 
the  piano  forte.  It  will  nef  seem  eatnordlnaiy  that  we  should 
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enquire  into  tUe  cauee  of  tUb  adjQaur«4i(fD|  wad  the  iMtwltlg  teinaila 
will,  we  trust,  justify  tbe  altempt. 

Mft.  Cbambb  seldom  end^voun  to  prodacegisnd  or  extraordi- 
nary eiiecii  i  his  imagination  is  under  buch  coatroui  tliat  it  rareljr 
OHlmtrigs  the  coraprdiemiou  of  tUose  the  composer  desires  to  attract. 
HeUc^VlMfSi  to  please;  and  what  in  4his  age  maj  aeem  to  distiu* 
guiafa  bim  among  biggest  and  aUeit  authors,  be  seldom  desires  to  ■ 
aiA»iiMi  novtliyd  pmliw  ^onatrucliMw.  He  4*  tkntSom 
inPiofiheiQriiipiillijr<tfiaoeii|]immfarwim  . 
uA  hk  wk»  me  coaaeqteqlTy  moie  ml<iBnall  j  ti»dwii<«od  mid  c>* 
jciyMl  tliMi  tlMie  of  gi«it«r  «l«tMrtlioa»  A  miit«r  either  wittee  €h 
hkBMi^-4lHrt  i0l»«i^  Air  lfc6MliibiiiMi.df  Ik  w^m^immm  m4 
pmm*^  iMlotMn  ttwdillfeaiaMttr  UtaityletoilM  iMiikiBt  oC 

*  hk  pupils,  and lo  tte  ptMc  m  fenenL  In  Ifae  itst  isMe,  his  com*, 
positions  are  considered  as  a  test  of  bis  imagiiiAtion,  aTid  of  hb  peeu<^ 
liar  po\fer  of  execution,  and  will  be  only  attiaupled  and  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  equally  accomplished,  or  by  such  as  d^ire  to  ar« 
fire  at  the  same  decree  of  excellence.  They  will  therefore  fall  into 
the  hands  of  comparatirely  few  persons,  while  in  tlie  second  case  hit 
more  inferior  works  will  be  diffused  in  proportion  as  they  hit  the 
tast<«  aod: capacities  of  the  multitude.  A  composer  who  has  arrived 
attbe  cdifiMiicttMA.  CsAMBa  has  reached,  will  and  undatMedly 
does  up  torn enrtatn  point,  lead  the  taste,  but  it  can  rareb^  be  expected 
to  foUow  tbe  more  onltivated  iinaginatioa  of  aa  artist  tlui^ifboat  «ll 
its  tligbts*  Tbefe  are  few  writert  wbo  nndeistand  the  tat  of  accom- 
modating wltbout  degrading  their  atjla  lo  general  appfebension 
bc^r  than Mk,  C«aiib«  ;  aini  to  this  cftuse,  n4M  to  the  gmoe  tnoA 
flwoftness  of  Us  vmo^t  may  be  pfincipdl/  attributed  bii  hqItwpoI 
popularity. 

The  finAoompositlon  nbovt  ennomtfld  is  composed     mid  dedi» 

*  catod  t9  the  Prlnofiis  Augusta.  Therramrhf  wehnve  jnstnuuietro 

here  amply  exempUM.  In  this  pteoe  there  is  no  ei^tnvTagance^  no 
straining  after  original  combioations,  all  is  smooth,  natural,  and 
graceful,  melody  is  predominant,  iiad  appears  in  various  shapes^ 
each  aqually  attractive.  The  effects  might  perhaps  have  been 
heightened  by  stroni^cr  contrasts,  but  on  the  other  side  there  is  no 
'danger  incurred  of  loMug-  the  sympathy  of  the  hearer.  The  oppor- 
tunity the  variations  afford  for  the  display  of  execution  is  not  ^reaf, 
ther«  is  a  brilliant  iigbtivw  tbro^a  ovfr  the  wbpie  i^ieccy  wbicU 
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ilemandfl  an  equal  sKare  of  elegance  in  its  performaiice.  If  we  have 
not  expretwd  with  adeqaate  itrenglh  bow  highly  we  eiteem  tbb 
production,  we  shall  snfficientl/ testify  oar  sense  of  its  merits  by  as- 
signing It  a  place  with  the  ffoutteau*$  Dream  and  Midsummer  Day, 
of  the  same  composer. 

In  the  second  composition  the  iatrodosione  is  fnll  of  soft  and 
gentle  exiMression,  the  passages  elegant,  and  the  modubtion  easy 
and  natural.  The  Arh  alPInglese  derires  its  'chaiaeter  from  the 
oonjunct  intervals  and  cqnal  duration  of  the  notes,  which  pro- 
perties give  it  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  an  old  £nglish  air. 
it  is  a  sweet  and  flowing  iiielodjj  and  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the 
succeeding  pages,  \vlach  arc  of  the  same  nature  and  possess  the  same 
characterisitic  smoothness  as  the  air. 

The  Diveriirncnto  has  more  variety  than  the  preceding  piece.  It 
is  ill  three  movements — tlic  liist  an  introduction  of  great  spirit, 
chiefly  constructed  on  ituitatiuns  between  the  parts.  The  second  an 
Andanle  Caniabite,  consisting  of  an  agreeable  melody  in  a  smooth 
level  style,  but  without  any  other  more  striking  quality.  The 
third  movement  is  n  SicUhao  in  C  minor,  lively  and  rather  qoaint. 
We  seek  in  vain  for  tbe  reason  of  the  title  of  this  piece,  as  we  see  In 
It  none  of  the  attribntes  of  Italian  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
in  it  all  the  characteristics  of  M n.  CaAMBR*s  manner  less  fortu* 
nately  employed  than  on  many  other  occasions. 

The  Rondo  is  full  of  animation,  and  of  that  Interest  which  arises 
from  ingenious  contrivance  and  an  elegant  fancy.  The  subject  b  a 
composition  of  Ma>  Bisrop*s.  We  may  assure  our  leaders,  with- 
ont  goin^  into  an  analysis  of  the  piece,  that  they  will  find  in  it  an 
additional  source  of  pleasure  and  advantage  to  those  with  which 
Mr.  CaAMEa^s  genius  has  alrcmly  so  frcqueatiy  furnisUcd  them. 


vol*.  T.  vo.  XV I II.  B  e 
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Song  from  the  first  Ans^eVs  Story  in  the  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
Song  from  the  second  AngeVs  Story ^  S^c. 

Song  from  the  third  Angelas  S(on/,  Sfc.  written  by  Thomas  Moore  f  Esq* 
the  Music  by  Henry      Bishop.   London.  Fow«r* 

When  the  miod  is  stimulated  to  effort  by  any  extraordinary  ex- 
ciUtioKy  U  is  commonly  TUiblo  ia  the  production  tliat  follows,  A 
composer  like  Mb.  Bishop  has  mrelji  we  appreheod)  the  opportu- 
nUjr  of  aelcciitig  Ike  words  for  himself.   We  infer  so  much  from  the 
quantity  •of  music  which  we  see  proceeds  from  hu  hand}  not  as 
matter  of  choice^  but  of  compact,  for  of  such  a  kind  are  bis  opcrsa 
and  his  symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  Mm.  Moobb*s  Naiiiomi 
Jan,  Concerning  the  mass  of  the  poetry  sobmiited  to  him  from  the 
theatre,  the  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  the  musician  would  be 
pitiable  indeed,  if  his  genius  bad  not  a  spring  independent  of  thai 
afforded  by  such  words  as  make  up  the  majority  of  melo-drames— 
aad  as  it  is,  (ho  wonder  ii»  scarci-^ly  less,  that  upon  such  slight  hints 
Mr.  liisiiup  i>huuld  be  able  (o  build  such  elegant  and  excellent 
things  as  he  has  frequently  done,    fie  has,  it  is  clear,  a  pool ry  of 
music  in  his  mind  independent  of  the  poetry  of  language.    Hut  still 
in  the  majority  of  instances  he  combats  witfi  fetters  on  his  linibs.  In 
setting  the  songs  before  us,  we  imagine  that  the  composer  to  Covent 
Garden  has  felt  the  influence  of  Mn.  Moobb's  great  name ;  and  it  is 
also  probable,  tbat  in  studying  the  story  in  order  to  imbue  his  mind 
with  all  the  neoessary  feeling  of  the  situation  and  incidents  under 
which  the  sentiments  ba?e  arisen,  he  has  been  wrought  up  to  the 
glow  and  inteosi^  which  appear  In  his  music.  Thb  is  our  theory— 
for  the  compositions  bear  those  singular  marks  of  deep  interest, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  few  only  of  his  former  productions— in  two 
songs  in  particular!  ^  Scmwi  of  my  ehUdhoo^  and  Jbiinee,^* 
Shonld  this  similitude  be  thought  also  to  indicate  a  new  trnmner 
lately  adopted  by  Mn.  B.  perhaps  there  may  be  some  justice  in  the 
remark.  We  deemi  howeWf  this  manner  to  be  very  original,  and 
to  our  notice  of  the  songs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  refer  the 
reader  for  the  principles  upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  com- 
pt^er  has  proceeded. 

*  See  Musical  Magasine  and  Reiiewy  vol.  4,  page  348. 
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■ 

.  Ib  Umw  mgi  it  is  obTimis  that  Mb.  BttHOP  hu  CsIdob  Hatdit 
for  his  model,  not  as  a  senrile  insitator  woold  me  sach  a  master,  but 
as  a  scholar  rememberiDg  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  \«oul(l  write  an 
ode  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  or  tincture  his  stjlc  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  classic.  We  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  therein  consists 
the  resemblance.  And  first  we  premise,  these  com posil ions  are  not 
to  be  taken  at  a  draught.  Whoever  expects  to  feel  and  understand 
them  tboroughlj,  must  study  them,  and  gel  the  air  aad  the  sentiment 
litcfallj  by  keari.  When  so  fixed,  we  will  pledge  ounelfes  that  the 
pleasure  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  the  pursuit. 

The  nords  selected  for  the  first  air  contain  one  of  the  most  pas* 
sioaato  bdiI  beavtifol  thoughts  that  erer  fond  Jote  imagined.  The 
Aagel  spsahs. 

Though  gross  tlio  air  on  earth  I  dnWf 

Tmm  blessed  vhilo  she  braath'd  It  too; 

Though  darktliefloironythoagh  dim  the  sky, 

liOTe  lent  them  light  .while  she  was  nigh. 

Throughout  Crealion  I  but  knew 

Two  separate  worlds — the  one  llial  smail, 

Belovedy  and  consecrated  spot 

Where  T^a  was — the  other,  all 

The  dull  wide  waste  whtrc  she  mas  not. 
The  principle  Inid  down  by  Lord  Bacox,  that  "  music  only 
feedplh  the  disposition  it  findct!t,"  is  now  acknowledged  universally. 
Mb.  MooaE  writes  to  the  lover,  but  at  the  same  time  that  those 
who  teel  the  passion  most  intensely  are  perhaps  alone  giAed  to  ap* 
peehend  all  he  conTeya,  be  yet  clothes  his  deep  passion  with  images 
so  generally  captivating,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  minds  of 
efery  calibre.  Mot  so  Mb.  Bishop.  In  these  songs  theie  is  no- 
thuig  to  allare  the  gay  and  carelms  lerity  of  those  who  can  say,  in 
the  ligliter  vein  of  the  poet, 

^  Oh  I  *lis  sweet  to  think  tint  wlwrever  we  rore, 

We  are  sore  to  find  something  blimfoland  dear, 
And  that  when  we  are  hx  from  the  lipe  that  we  love, 
We  bare  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near.*"* 

e  Id  jastice  to  Ma.  Mooat,  we  think  it  right  to  qoote  a  note  he  has  thought 

it  necessary  to  append  to  this  passage  in  his  re-pul)lication  of  the  Words  of  tiw 

Irish  Mclo<lios. — "  I  believe  it  is  Maiimomtel  who  Fays,  *  Qumid  on  mi*  ptti 
or        OH  aimef  UftuU  aimer  ce  qut  f  on  u/  There  are  so  inaoy  iBatter->of*lact 

Be  9 
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Mb.  BisaoF*s  jnniic  mtiit  call  up  the  deepest  ptttiooy  or  wiLc 
DO  emoCion^U  must  either 

 **  Take  the  prisouM  soqI 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium," 
or  weary  the  ]ii>llesi>  lieaicr,  ior  il  has  no  miiiclle  qnalilies.  Its  con- 
struction, however,  (though  it  seems  contrary  to  Ihc  tbcorisis  of  the 
pas&ioits,)  at  once  speaks  urttul  urruiigemcnt  and  strong  feeling.  It  is 
a  part  of  our  philosophy  of  the  mind,  that  when  an  artist  has 
attained  a  certain  undcrstaiidiug  of  anil  inasterv  over  tlie  maleriaU 
with  which  he  works,  he  habitually  uses  them  in  the  bc&t  and  aptfst 
manner,  without  that  species  of  reflection,  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  such  an  arrangement  as  complies  with  tiie 
theory  of  expression,  and  which  oonsequentlj  may  be  deemed  to  be 
artificial*  Bat  this  oar  belief  we  commit  to  be  -verified  or  dis- 
proved by  thoee  who  choose  to  make  it  matter  for  obaerTation*  The 
•ong  begins^  after  two  bars  of  arpeggio  symphoaj,  with  a  passage 
rising  by  coiyunct  degrees^  intended  to  imply  the  slow  inspiration 
described  in  its  first  line^  when  it  breaka  into  a  sweet  melody:  The 
breaks  between  the  words  of  the  third  line  serve  to  admit  a  replica- 
tion of  a  succmsioD  of  wailing  uotes  in  the  accompaniment,  which 
pourtny  the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  world  to  his  brighter 
sphere,  and  we  something  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  same  accom- 
paniment being  continued  through  the  next  line,  which  is  devoted  to 
so  diOerenta  feeling,  although  we  perceive  it  arises  from  (hat  general 
tone  of  colouring  (to  borrow  au  illiistralioii  from  ^la  inline!;)  uith  which 
it  is  necessary  to  invest  the  whole  subject.  This  i^rncral  tone  is  the 
chinro  oscuro  of  melancholy,  and  therefore  the  whole  song  resembles 
the  musing  soliloquy  of  passionate  recollection  and  recital.  The* 
introduction  of  the  A  flat  as  the  closing  note  upon  the  reposing 
passing  given  to  the  first  member  of  the  antithesis,  where  Ltamat^* 
is  delightfully  imagined.  Indeed  the  accidentals,  which  are  gene- 
rally empbyed  throoghout  the  song  to  ledooe  the  intervals  to  semi- 
tooop  bestow  upon  the  melody  its  deepest  and  finest  shadows.  The 
lepetitiona  of  the  words  are  perhaps  too  frequent  and  too  long 

people,  who  take  such  jeiir  fTesprit  as  this  flcfence  of  inconstancy,  to  be  the 
actual  and  genuine  sentiments  of  him  who  writes  them,  that  tbey  compel  one, 
fai  tdf  defence,  to  be  as  matterwoC-fsct  at  tkemielTes,  and  to  lemind  them  that 
DEMOcamn  was  not  tiie  worse  phyriologift  for  having  playfully  contended 
that  snow  wa';  btarVc,  nor  Fn  a«mus  in  any  degiee  the  less  wise  for  having  writ* 
tea  an  ingeoMHW  eacoouuio  on  folly.** 
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drawn  out,  althoagh  wc  are  aware  that  (bis  accords  with  the  intcn- 
Mtyof  seniibility  which  loves  todvsell  on  rcmcmbraiice.  li  is  iu  the 
middle  part  of  (he  song,  from  the  words  "  throughout  creatioti,^''  that 
tlic  resemblance  (o  Haydn  is  principally  to  be  found.  It  resides  in 
the  rhythm  and  uccompaniment,  but  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
finely  imitative  do  we  consider  it  to  be.  Hut  in  Haydn's  darkest 
pictures — the  Wanderer  and  the  Spirii's  Son^  for  instance — he  con- 
trivet  to  give  more  sweetness  and  attraction  to  his  melody  than  Ma* 
'BiiBOF  has  done.  In  this  respect  only  do  we  acknowledge  anj 
soperioiitjr*  M  n.  Bi8BOP*s general  conception  is  not  leas  vigeroiu^ 
not  Im  impassioned— nol  leas  gieat-^but  he  falls  short  in  the  capti* 
TstioB  of  his  melody* 

If  these  remarks  sppljr  to  his  song  of  the  fint  Angela  they  are  still 
more  appropriate  to  that  of  the  second.  The  key  (A  0at)  throws  a 
glooni  which  ii  heightened  by  its  chromatic  coastnictiony  and  we 
cannot  help  objeetbg  that  thb  song  is  marked  by  an  absolute  want 
of  pleasing  melody.  The  rigid  adherence  to  the  syllabic  form 
allows  perhaps  I<*s8  scope  for  air,  while  it  yields  more  for  expression. 

In  the  soMi^  of  the  third  Ajigel,  melody  is  again  heard,  and  we  liud 
Hay  iiN  too  throughout.  The  recollectioa  of  passages  in  the  Seasons 
is  particularly  forced  upon  us  by  the  analogy  the  composition  bears 
to  parts  of  that  hcautitul  work,  upon  the  lines  beginning  "  Far  off 
bet/ond  the  Ocenns  brim'' — we  like  this  better  than  the  second^  but 
not  so  well  as  the  first. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  observations  that  we  estimate  thb  suite 
de  pieces  highly.  Indeed  we  do,  and  so  would  all  our  readers  could 
they  submit  themselves  to  the  task  of  examining  the  multitude  of 
mediocrity  we  ha^e  the  patience  to  straggle  thioogh  daOyi  in  the 
shape  of  modem  songs*  Mr.  Bisbop*s  genins  ripens  every  hour 
the  Ksnhs  of  years  of  exercise  in  compositioiif  and  the  itrength  and 
reflexion  which  have  attended  his  labour  ate  becoming  more  visible 
in  his  works,  whenever  his  mind  is  excited  to  produce  what  he  pnr« 
poses  should  be  classical.  When  we  see  what  Mb.  Bishop  can  do, 
we  are  always  led  to  lament  that  his  genius  does  not  make  one 
mighty  effort  for  the  introduction  of  legitimate  opera,  for  if  there  be 
an  Englishman  now  alive  who  is  capable  of  improving  our  dramatic 
music,  Mr.  Bishop  is  the  man.  What  would  we  give  to  have  a 
lyric  poem  written  by  LoAO  Btbom,  or  by  Moore,  for  the  stage, 
and  set  by  Bishop  i  ' 
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IdiBeUaOiprieekmtMaePimQFartet  ernnpn^  igf  J,  N.  Mm' 
nid%  hoodioin*  Goolding,  D'Aloiiaei  PoUoff  and  Go* 

Air  of  Auld  Lang  SynCf  with  variatums ;  by  F,  Kalkbrenner, 

Op.  62.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Grand  Waltz  for  the  Piano  Forte^  mth  an  accomptmment  for  the 
FiuiCf  ad  libitum  ;  by  F,  Kalkbr€$m«r,   Op.  63.   Londoa.  Cle- 

nicnti  and  Co. 

((  yy^gfi  Meteor  Lights      German  Alr^  from  the  Melodies  of  various 

Nations f  with  xar'uUwm  Jar  the  Piano  Forte  /  by  Ferd*  Rkt* 

London.   Gould ing,  D'Almainey  Polter,  and  Co. 
Xa  ChamumU  GabricUe ;  a  favourite  French  Air^  with  variations  for 

the  Piano  FarUf  by  FenL  iUn.  CiemeDti  and  Co.  Chappell 

and  Co. 

JRmMeUoona faumnte NcUumoiy  Paer^  fiir tkt Piam  Foritf  iy 
Jgmiee  JUMlettetf  of  Vlama»  Loadoo,  Rojal  Haimomis  In- 

ititttttOlU 

Tboae  to  whom  aiasie  is  a  language  will  not  dedxt  tiM  aid  of 

ivords  to  assist  in  describing  the  various  passions  that  agi(afe  La 

Bella  Capricciosa  of  Mr.  Hum m  i: ll.  His  colours  are  "  dipt  in  the 
rainbow/'  and  are  as  brilliiiut  and  as  delicate.    The introductioa — 

Airarmonifi  gii  uniini  altrtn  prepara 

Cou  (Idlci  )  irt  rrale,  hi  Imssi  mode.** 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  better  idea  of  its  merit  than  these  lines 

convey. 

The  second  movement  is  alia  polacca — the  melodjr  beautifttly 
original,  and  elegant.  The  passion  changes  in  almost  everjr  pas- 
sage ;  for  instance^  the  first  is  all  gaiety,  the  second  relapses  some* 
what  into  foveei  letnming  to  the  first  with  ozpieMive  delicaey. 
Soon  after  we  have  a  burst  of  grief,  imnedialely  followed  bj  plaj^ 
fulness.  This  descriptwn  is  applicable  to  CTCffy  line*  It  is  however 
onljr  necessary  to  add,  that  each  change  of  seatinent  is  eoftducled 
with  fine  imagination  and  expression,  while  all  the  more  learned 
resources  of  art  are  employed  with  the  greatest  science  and  efitcl« 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  beautiful  composition. 
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Mr.  Kalk.br en ner's  Fanlasia  opens  with  an  introdacfion  in  F 
major.  The  first  bar  is  taken  from  the  coramenccraent  of  the  sub- 
ject) (Aald  Lang  Sjrne,)  and  is  worked  with  great  spirit  until  the 
•econd  stare  of  pege  %  whese  ie  introduced  a  brilliant  cadence,  ui 
which  both  hands  are  equaUj  employed,  leading  to  page  4^  wbeie 
another  part  of  the  theme  appears.  A  second  cadence  of  great  foiee 
and  rapiditj  conclades  the  5th  pagCf  the  6th  again  introdacing  part 
of  the  tubjecty  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  pavagei  found  in  page 
1,  tnaapeaed  into  C  m^or.  A  third  cadenee  oonolodet  tibe  rnovo* 
mealy  wlpteh  is  worthy  the  tepntation  of  the  oompoier*  The  tabject 
Aald  Lang  Syne  being  arranged  ai  an  a4agio»  knei  in  a  great  mmr 
snre  the  tinge  of  vulgarity  it  has  obtained  from  much  use*  The 
lint  variation  is  in  trlpleti— the  beginning  of  the  second  in  doable 
counterpoint — ^tbe  third  also  bas  imitation  between  the  parts.  Both 
these  variations  arc  distinguished  for  science  and  imagination.  The 
fourth  is  a  minor,  but  the  fil  th  is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
piece,  and  is  calculated  at  once  to  display  Ma.  Kalkbrennbr's 
powers  ns  a  performtr  and  a  coin[)a5»or.  The  base  has  the  subject, 
wiii'e  the  treble  is  in  sixes  of  dLinisemiquavers — the  second  half  an 
octave  above  the  first,  it  is  marked  UggierOf  is  very  rapid,  and  is^ 
webelievey  quite  original,  for  y^e  never  remember  to  have  seen  any 
passage  so  constructed.  The  finale  is  in  triple  time,  light,  animatadf 
and  brilliant.  The  compoeition  is  a  fresh  example  of  Ma.  Kauc* 
BnBififBa*s  imagination  and  scienoe.  The  waits  is  an  el^nt 
trifle. 

Mn.  Rios's  Variations  upon  the  German  Air  are  ealmdaled  to 
bestow  much  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  Iheliity  of 
ezecntbn.  The  subject  is  spirited,  and  the  variations  support  and 
increase  its  animation.  Those  on  derwmwie  GtMdk  an  more 
elaborate  and  equally  meritorious.  Our  readers  may  not  all  of  them 
be  aware  that  both  the  words  and  melody  of  this  air  ate  attributed  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*.  These  cunipositiuns  will  confer  much 
power  and  coranriand  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  MoscnEr.Es'  Hondoletto  has  all  the  elegance  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  with  less  of  its  accustomed  difficulty.  Eren  this  com- 
position, trifling  as  it  is  when  compared  with  his  other  works,  mani- 
fests the  richness  of  his^Micy,  and  his  ability  to  do  much  with  slight 
materials;  take  for  example  the  beautiful  passage  which  first  occurs 
at  page  4,  staved,  bar  I,  and  we  shall  find  the  origin  of  the  idea 
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contaiaed  in  (he  feu  notos  of  the  subject  at  page  3,  stave  2,  bar  6, 
The  returns  to  tlie  bubjtct  are  also  conducted  with  much  novelty  and 
ele^nce.  In  fact,  the  piece  is  of  a  kind  to  pfeasc  both  the  unlearned 
and  the  fastidious  criiic,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  piano 
forte  platen. 


A  Dker^mtHio  for  ike  Piano  Forte^  witk  em  Accompamment  for  the 
MuUf  m  tvAsdk  is  intndueeA  ike  feneurOe  Seeick  Air  ofKtkm 
Qfoeef  mitk  Farietiom  7.  A»>  Rm&iigi.  London.  Chappell 
and  Go. 

Speam  cemmbtf  a  VmAim  Arieitef  ommged  at  a  Raaio  fitr  ike 
Piam  Ferie^  by  CkmUt  NeaU.  Op,  7.  Londoo.  Clwppell 
and  Go. 

Three  Seied  Monemaits  for  imo  Perfimaert  on  ike  Piano  Forte,  by 
Charles  Neate*   Op*  8.   London.   Ghappell  and  Go. 

Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte,  on  the  three  faioui  Ut  Scotch  Airs,  ".Vary 

of  Castle  Canj;'  "  le  Banks  and  Braes**  and  «  ^e're  d  Noddin  at 

our  House  at  Home;''  bij  Pio  Cicutcheiiini.    Op,  5«  London. 

Royal  Harm  inic  Institution. 
Jm  Mia  JJorabeila;  a  favourite  Trio  from  the  Opera  "  Cost  fan 

Tutti"  composed  by  Mozart ;  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  by 

Webbe,    London.   Glementi  and  Go. 
^  .Bert's  a  Health  to  all  good    asses;**  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte 

as  a  Rondoy  in  the  Dramatic  styi/e^  by  Aug,  Meves,  London. 

Clmnonli  and  Go. 
Un  ogertaaUeOraaie,'  IntrodueUen  and  Air,  witk  VariiUiont  for  the 

Piano  Forte,  by  Q,  F,  Harrk»  London.  Ciementi  and  Co. 

There  an  numerous  compontioos  that  may  be  beard  vtiih  eatiilBo- 
tion,  althoQgb  thej  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  the  art.  The  above  pieces  answer  exactly  to  this  descrip- 
tion; they  are  adapted  to  the  million  of  performers  i\nd  auditors,  and 
most  of  them  are  raucli  above  that  raetliocriJy  winch  is  too  com- 
monly the  boundary  of  accomplij^hraent,  while  ofliers  are  far  below 
the  powers  and  desires  even  of  this  humble  point  of  acquirement. 

Mr.  RAwLiifGS*s  divertimento  indicates  an  elccr-nnt  tasfe.  It  has 
nielody>  animatioO|and  variety^  and  will  consequently  pleaic. 
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Of  Mb.  Neatb*8  operas  7  and  8,  we  prefer  the  la((er,  n  dnet  of 

three  movcmenls — the  two  first  rninucfs  and  the  third  a  waltz :  Ihcy 
are  siruple  and  graceful,  aiul  soiuevshut  uiicornhion. 

Mr.  CiAKCiiETTiNi  has  given  loose  to  his  imuginatiuii  in  hii>  fan- 
tasia, and  availed  himself  of  all  the  licence  this  species  of  coniposi- 
tion  indulges.  The  introduction  is  made  up  of  preluding  passages, 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  saji  the  composer  followed  his  hands, 
which  are  well  known  to  have  great  rapidity  in  execution,  rather 
than  hit  mtndt  io  those  appended  to  the  fint  air.  The  frequent 
changes  of,  time  and  expression  however  render  it  not  less  diflBcnlt 
to  play  in  the  spirit  it  u  ci  nceived,  than  to  understand.  Some  of  the 
snooeeding  parts  are  sweet  and  mdodioos,  bat  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  very  largely  partakes  of  the  wildness  which  it  is  obvious  Mn. 
CiA^ciiETiiM  considers  to  be  the  clmracteristic  of  the  i  uitasia, 
and  which  tempts  his  strong  fancy — sometimes  loo  lar,  TJie  va- 
riations on  JFtre  a  noddin  are  singular,  and  if  not  the  best^  are 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Icssoii. 

Mozart's  trio  is  tastefully  arranged  by  Ma.  WeanB*  .  The  in- 
troduction is  expressive,  and  the  change  of  sentiment  in  many  of  the 
paisages  that  are  added  to  the  original  subject^  b  very  agreeable  and 
dfective. 

Ma.  MavBS  has  chosen  a  subject  which  has  long  been  a  favourite 
glee ;  and  we  think  it  will  gain  additional  popularity  in  this  shape. 
The  title  of  Ma.  ff  Anais's  piece  claims  rather  more  merit  than 

we  are  inclined  (o  allow  it;  it  is  however  superior  to  most  of  bis 
former  compositions  for  tlic  instrumcui,  and  the  variations  are  writtcu 
with  fancy  and  .ininr.ilion. 

Mr.  Taylor's  duct  consists  of  variations  n|>on  the  quick  move- 
ment of  Carafa's  Fra  tanle  angoscie it  is  not  very  original,  but 
is  equal  to  many  recent  publications  of  the  same  description. 


Jllesrri  di  Bravura,  SfC.  da^k  seguaite  cckbri  compositorfy  Beelhovni, 
JIunimel,  IVeysCy  MoscheUs^  SfC,  per  il  Piano  Fwtt*  London, 
lioosey  and  Co.    No.  4. 

In  our  fourth  volume  we  noticed  tlic  commencement  of  this  very 
superior  \voTk,  which  had  then  proceeded  to  its  third  number.  The 
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fourtii  is  by  Mr.  MoacHBLBt.  Its  title  speaks  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  its  conteots— TW^tfflipj^*  di  braowa—La  Foruttf 

La Ltggcrezzaf  ed  HClaprictio — calculati  per  lo  studio  delta  piu  grande 
difficoHa  del  Piano  Forte  j  and  it  is  (ledicatcd  al  sun  sdmalhsimo  Amico^ 
J»  B.  Cramer^  as  to  a  judge,  who  wu.iltl  j)riibably  consider  his  name 
to  be  honoured  or  disgraced  by  being  connprted  in  such  a  ^\ay  ^vilh 
a  work,  according  to  lU  merits  or  deficiencies.  Here  (hen  is  evrry 
assurance  an  nirthor  could  pivc,  that  he  would  task  his  abililirs  to 
tbe  utmost.  For  he  sets  out  by  stating  that  his  production  is  cnlcu- 
iated  for  the  study  of  the  greatest  difflcoUies  presented  by  his  instru- 
ment^a  pledge  of  great  import  both  as  concerns  his  knovrledge  and 
his  power  o?er  supreme  *^  difficulties,**  and  he  calls  as  it  were  upon 
bis  moit  esteemed  friend  to  be  his  surety  to  the  world*  Acquainted 
as  we  are  with  the  modest  and  Btedfast  eharaeter  of  Mb.  Mos* 
oHBitBfi  we  mnii  be  free  to  contem  that  tbese  prolessions,  backed 
bj  hit  well-earned  reputation,  bad  made  as  verj  solicitous  to  try 
their  yaliditj,  nerer  however  doubting  for  a  moment  that  snch  a 
man  or  such  a  composer  would  commit  his  judgment.  This  be  it 
known,  though  from  the  hand  of  so  young  a  man,  whn  fifty ^firtt 
opera.*  In  conformity  with  the  title,  the  first  represents  the  cm- 
ploymciit  ot  power,  or  energy  in  corapo^iliun  and  cxtcution — tfie 
second  velocity  and  delicacy  of  touch — ond  tlie  third  is  a  romtiinu- 
tion  of  both  these  qualities.  Encii  piece  has  however  snch  decided 
properties  as  to  be  in  itself  a  whole. 

Ma.  MoscHELEs  has  with  great  judgment  given  directions  for 
fingering  the  many  exceedingly  difficult  passages  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  pieces,  and  has  certainly,  as  lie  expreffies  it,  made 
a  study  for  the  greatest  and  most  embarrassing  combinations  that 
modem  invention  can  furnish. 

No.  1  is  an  allegro  eon  brio^  in  £  mi^or.  The  first  t\ro  ban  are 
bold  and  simple,  and  seem  to  have  inspired  the  author  with  the 
design  of  shewiiig,  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  the  ripe  and  rich 
knowledge  of  comiiosition  he  possesses,  for  with  respect  to  counter- 

•  We  harr  nftrn  been  temptrt!  to  think  that  thiTC  is  peculiar  prrro^ity 
about  musical  genius,  notcomnioti  to  talent  as  exhibited  m  the  other  tine  arts. 
Most  composers  are  rery  young  when  they  reach  the  summit  of  their  excel- 
lence.  Does  this  happen  bectnie  music  is  more  the  creation  of  the  fancy  and 

less  of  the  judgment  than  poetry  and  p  iiiitiriL:?  Or  is  it  thnt  music  consi- 
dered a«;  a  lanj^ua^rc  is  so  wide,  ^^o  c  opious,  ioose,  and  uncertain^  The  fact 
webeliere  lo  be  certain — Qutsa  iatet. 
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point  he  lia&  treated  bis  subject  in  every  {)ossible  win%80  as  lo  display 
a  complete  masteij  over  the  science.  At  the  same  time  lie  lias  not 
Allied  to  combine  with  tliis  scienti6c  treatment  a  most  lively  fancy, 
and  parages  of  great  feeling.  This  is  observable  in  page  4,  where, 
whiiit  the  right  hand  is  conducting  a  beautiful  melodjy  the  left  takes 
the  materials  of  the  principal  sabject>  working  it  into  a  scientific  as 
well  as  deltghtfal  combination.  The  second  part  of  this  aUc;gro, 
page  7»  and  marked  "  RUv^SatOy"  gives  a  new  specimen  of  treating 
the  original  subject  in  the  strictest  way.  In  page  8  the  subject  is 
giTCDjMf  dhmmtUonemf  and  inverted »  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
the  author  takes  only  a  few  notes  from  the  subject  for  a  fvgaio 
movement.  After  this  it  is  treated  al  rovesdoy  until  it  falls  into  C 
major,  wlicre  .some  of  the  former  passages  are  again  introduced,  and 
the  movement  is  brought  lo  a  conclusion  in  the  most  brilliant  style* 
This  allegro  denuiiuls  the  lull  employment  ol  al!  the  practitioner's 
physkical  power,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  many  oi  the 
])assa^es,  !>ut  the  decisive  manner  ill  ^vhich  the  counterpoint  is  sus- 
tained from  ihe  beginning  to  the  end.  if  this  movement  should,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  such  continued  exertion,  be  deemed  some- 
what long,  (for  it  extends  to  thirteen  pagcsy)  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  intended  by  (he  author  as  a  studio,  and  that  this 
seeming  objection  is  in  fact  one  of  its  greatest  advantages)  by  calling 
out  and  maintaining  the  whole  power  of  the  scholar. 

No.  8,  JCiA  JL^gmssa^llegro  molto,  quasi  presto.  This  is  a  com* 
plete  contrast  to  No.  I,  and  in  the  mode  of  touch  necessary  for  its 
execution,  demands  an  originality  peculiar  to  this  author.  It  is 
vdoeitj  combined  with  the]  excess  of  lightness,  like  the  rapidity 
of  a  bird  of  the  most  rapid  wing  darting  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  character  of  the  subject  is  most  admirably  calculated  for  tfiis 
species  of  execution,  nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a 
composition  at  all  resembling  it.  Ai  page  i(i  begins  a  subject  singru- 
larly  naif,  accompanied  by  llurds  in  staccato,  which  is  ii;; nu  Jialely 
aflcrwaMl^  laveiled,  and  the  accornpanitiiejjt  of  thirds  given  to  Uie 
right  hand.  At  page  18  there  i»  a  sudden  mo<lulation  of  E  flat  major, 
which  produces  a  very  striking  effect.  Here  the  author  proceeds 
wilh  great  vigour,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hands  are  coaiinualty 
crossed  is  most  ingenious  and  efl'cctivc.  We  renieail>cr  no  passages 
for  the  piano  forte  wlu  ie  a  greater  lightness  and  velocity  in  paming 
the  bonds  across  is  required^  than  in  this  cxlraordiuary  and  fanciful 
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production.  In  page  20,  after  ci  pause,  the  passnge  in  pnge  16  ii 
repeated  in  ibe  toniCy  followed  and  concludrd  by  most  briHiant 
passages  in  the  same  character* 

No.  3,  //  caj9n'oeio— allegro  con  fooco.  We  lia?e  spoken  higblj  of 
Noi.  1  and  bat  we  confess  that  on  the  Qqtrieeh  we  can  scarcdj 
find  terms  snfficientlj  strong  in  which  to  convey  onr  opinions  of  ita 
excellence.  It  is  indeed  a  woric  of  true  inspiration^  fall  of  originalit 
passioHi  and  genins.  It  would  be  doing  but  poor  justice  to  the 
author  to  enter  into  a  specific  animadversion  upon  the  judgment, 
sdencCf  and  fioicj  which  he  has  employed,  and  we  therefore  avoid 
doin^  so  oat  of  that  admiration  which  it  must  inevitably  at  once- 
producc  oii  tlie  tara  of  every  one  wiio  has  any  pretension  to  nuagnia- 
tion,  taste,  or  feeling. 

Wc  earnestly  tlicn  recommend  tiic  ^vork  to  the  judges  of  (lie 
modern  school  of  piano  forte  viiting,  and  to  those  whose  execution 
will  enable  them  to  play  these  compositions.  To  understand  them 
thoroughly^  it  is  almost  necessary  to  liear  them  performed  by  the 
author,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  entering  into  the  practical  .de- 
monstration of  ail  the  refinements  of  thought  and  executbn  with.*' 
sufficient  force  and  ezaetitade*  But  even  those  players^  who  must 
fallfiir  short  of  this  ezceltence)  will  Imrdly  fail  to  (eei  and  acknow- 
ledge the  undoubted  genins  of  these  works  so  great  in  their  kind — 
that  is,  as  studies  and  as  records  of  the  peculiar  manner  and  power 
of  their  author. 


Grand  fanaitom  to  a  JaioKnic  Song  in  tlic  German  Opeta—lhe  Village 

Barber^  for  the  Piano  ForlCy  by  J»  yjoscheles*    Op,  1.  Boosey 

and  Co.  London. 
Fanlasiay  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on  the  frtovrite  Airs,  The  Soldier*  s 

Return y  TMs  is  no  my  ain  Lassie y  and  Over  the  Water  io  Charlie^ 

byJ,Motchelet»  London*   Chappeli  and  Co. 

The  republication  (as  we  presume  it  to  be)  of  Bin.  Moscbblbs^ 
earliest  work,  at  the  same  moment  with  his  latest,  brings  on  a  curious 
comparison,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  grand  variations  appear  to 
Imve  been  written  expressly  to  exhibit  the  power  and  rapidity  of  Mr. 
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HotcHBLBs'  ezseutioDy  aod  the  Hunt  striking  pafto^f  his  gnat  ac- 
qoirementS)  no  less  than  iht  work  ire  have  Just  dismissed.  Tlie  com* 
mand  Mr.  M»  has  obtained  over  his  instrament  enables  him  to  use  all 
the  old  forms  with  an  elaboration  timt  gites  thero  the  air  of  novelty. 

For  instance,  if  he  takes  octaves,  double  notes,  crossii^g  of  the  bands, 
triplets,  &c.  he  employs  them  with  such  complicatiun  that  they  as- 
sume a  v\cw  aod  a  doubly  difficult  form.  The  variations  will  alTurd 
us  a  complete  example.  The  first  is  extremely  light  and  fanciful; 
the  second  consists  of  octaves  in  the  base,  and  ascending  and  de» 
scending  passages  of  successive  degrees,  and  of  descending  sounds  in 
the  treble,  very  quick ;  the  third  is  in  triplets  of  doable  and  single 
nolesy  the  leil  hand  crossing  o?er  the  right  with  great  npidifyi  inters 
mixed  with  chmmatic  passages  and  iictaves.  This  fariation  is  my. 
difficult.  The  fourth  is  •  legato  movement,  consisting  chielijr  of  close 
inlervalsy  in  regular  snccenion,  its  ttSbd  greatly  depending  on  the 
tone  and  smoothness  of  touch.  Variation  5  is  a  scherzando  reqairing 
rapid  afid  delicate  execution.  The  sixth  is  in  triplets  of  octaves  and 
double  notes,  a  very  energetic  movement,  which  peculiarly  displays 
one  species  of  Mr.  Moscheles's  execution.  The  seventh,  a  minor 
in  octaves,  is  another  instance  of  the  composer's  power  of  novel  adap- 
tation.  The  8th  is  in'quadruplets,  chiefly  of  fifths^extremdj  difficult. 
The  9th  is  an  adagio,  which  perhaps  wants  rather  more  simplicity. 
The  10th  and  last  is  worked  up  with  gicnt  spirit,  and  is  less  compli* 
cated  than  the  other  variations*  In  this,  thereQ>ie)  we  scarcely  saj 
.  there  are  the  rudiments  of  Mb.  Moschblbs^s  present  style,  for  he 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  it  per  sattum*  The  truth  probably  is,  that 
he  did  not  begin  to  compose  till  he  had  attained  his  vast  execution,  and 
then,  with  a  mind  full,  he  had  only  to  write  down  his  tiioughU  and  the 
results  of  his  practice.  At  least  such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  clue  to 
the  coinciding  qualitiesot  liis  early  and  more  matured  compositions. 

The  fantasia  is  alike  ingenious  and  ditficult,  though  by  no  means 
so  much  so  as  his  number  of  the  Allegri  di  Bravura.  Much  of  the 
introductory  part  is  moulded  upon  a  little  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  air,  which  is  wrought  into  the  texture  with  great  con- 
trivance. Portions  of  the  several  airs  are  nnde  the  themes  of  slight 
and  casual  variations,  and  not  the  least  meritorious  part  is  the  some* 
what  novel  manner  in  which  the  airs  are  introduced.  The  whole  is 
oompletely  in  the  manner  of  this  master,  presentbg  originality  and. 
exercise  for  the  mind  and  the  bands* 
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MomCi  cMnkd  S^Acf^,    Tke  Jufiktri"  mmly  adbpitd  fir 
Pkm  Fvrte^  wUh  Ammpammwii  fir  a  Fk^  VkMm^  mf 
VhUmceUo  Acampammmt^       Ub*  ^  Mmm  CkauntL  No.  6. 

London.    Cleraeoti  and  Go. 
Select  Airs  from  liosdrns  Opera  of  **  Pietro  U Eremilny'  arrancrtd 

fir  two  Perfirmcrs  on  iiic  Piano  lorte;  by  T.  LuLour.    Books  1 

and2»    London.    ChappcU  and  Co. 
The  fmouriie  Airs  in  Rossim's  Opera  of    La  Donna  del  JLa^o," 

arranged  fir  the  Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accompaniment  fir  the  Flute, 

mi»  Hb.  bjf  T,  Lataur*  Books  1  and  2.  Lottdon.  Chappell  and  Co. 
Ammeamudef  Opera;  StitHiemt  ef  tke  mott  admired  Pieces  in  the 

kleft  Opmtf  md  BMm  «f  RmU^  WAer^  Paer^  Winter ^  GcUem- 

berg^At.  mrmged  far  tke  Pkm  Fml^  WkboMttke  WMt.  Nee. 

1  mtf  9.  LondoB*  Booiey  and  Co. 
Beelhemm*e  Overtme  to**J%e  Rmne  of  Atkeae enanged  far  the 

Piano  Forte,  No.  S,   LmnIoit.   Boose^  and  Co.  Aieo  mrranged 

as  a  Duet, 

JJandtl  s  Overtures,  anojiged for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte ;  Ty 

Killick,    jS'o.  1.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
The  Music  in  I^Jacbeth  ;  composed  by  Mailhexo  Locke  ;  arranged  as 

Duets  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte,  with  AccotnpanmesUs  for  Ike 

Flute  and  ViolonceUot  ad,  Ub.  by  J,  F*  Bmrremet*  LoodoM* 

Govlding)  D'Aim«iiiA»  FoUet  aod  Go» 

We  aoticad  ia  o«r  !■•(  Numbet  mwenl  adapUdioas  of  opciat» 
ovvrtanet,  fto.  for  tbe  piano  forte  aad  oilier  imtiameati^  aad  «o  Uttie 
fliatfd  tbe  apparent  reason  of  the  great  increase  of  soch  pablicatioDS. 

Their  numbers  by  no  means  decline,  aiid  while  they  form  so  strong 
a  subject  of  interest  with  all  classes  of  performers,  it  is  nut  very  pro- 
bable ihty  should  do  so.  This  interest  ih  to  be  ascrilx^d  to  various 
causes,  some  of  which  we  have  hct'ore  enumerated,  but  the  most 
-weighty  perhaps  is,  that  tnoh  pieces  are  more  generally  amusing — 
less  difficult  (while  thejr  are  apparentlj  as  brUliaiit)|  than  regahir 
compoeiljonsfortheinstromenls.  So  Joogastheraesislsadcsiiefor 
display  wilhoat  the  micswaiy  Industry  toattain  realaadsidid  ae^alre- 
iMnty  aad  while  thoTaloe  is  attached  to  the  aoconptishinent  as  a 
oMans  of  sQch  display,  and  not  to  its  own  inlriasic  worth,  eonipost- 
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tiofif  (hat  produce  &  oertain  degree  of  effect,  without  demanding 
much  time  or  trouble,  will  alwajs  be  in  reqtic&t.  We  do  not  mean 
(o  ascribe  this  feeling  to  every  one  who  performs,  or  Is  pleased  by 
an  arrangement,  but  we  fear  there  are  too  many  wbo  are  iafluenced 
by  these  motives,  whether  in  music  or  in  any  other  art. 

These  observations  can  in  no  way  be  suppm^d  to  apply  to 
Mozart's  symphony.  Such  a  piece  would  be  unknown  to  half  the 
musical  world,  but  for  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears ;  and  it  ao* 
quires  tenfold  respect  when  connected  with  the  name  of  Clbmbhti. 
The  symphooieiof  HatoVj  airaoged  by  that  geatlenan,  haTabeeft 
long  before  the  piibUct  and  a  jnat  estimation  maj  theidbre  be  made 
of  the  valae  of  (he  symphonies  of  Mozart^  from  the  same  hand. 

Pietro  L'firemita  and  La  Donna  del  Lago^  are  considered  as  two 
of  the  finest  of  Rossini^s  operas.  Thij  are  excellently  afrangeJ  by 
Mb.  Latovm^  and  will  ba  of  peenUar  service  to  (hoM  wbo  nay 
never  hear  them  in  any  oHier  shape. 

The  Amosemens  de  TOpera,  Nos.  1  and  S,  contain  specimens  of 
the  compositions  of  Weuer,  a  name  ver^  btllc  knouii  in  this 
country,  but  of  much  consideration  in  Germany.  This  ;^ork  is 
therefore  valuable,  as  perhaps  almost  the  only  means  of  information 
we  can  obtain  of  the  htylc  most  in  fashion  in  that  country. 

I'he  AntoloEi^ia  ^fn'5icaU^  which  has  reached  twelve  numbers,  is 
another  publication  of  the  6ame  description,  except  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  instramental  compositions,  bei^g  a  selection  of  the  best 
overtures,  sonatas,  rondos,  divertimentos,  marches,  waltzes,  &c»  by 
the  most  celebmled  foreign  composers*  The  twelfth  number  con* 
tains  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Lbopold  Hosabt,  the  lather  of 
the  gfeat  Mosaet.  It  is  termed  an  Iqtraday  and  k  w«  think  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  the  son  did  not  derive  either  hb  genioii, 
hnaginationt  or  lasle,  from  the  study  of  his  fiitber^  works. 

BBBTHOYBir's  overCure  is  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  great  mas- 
ter>  and  as  an  acqnaintanoe  with  the  compositions  of  the  best  artists 
is  the  snrest  means  of  obtaining  ezeellenee  and  sound  taste,  airange^ 
ments  of  this  description  are  to  be  greatly  recommended. 

The  first  number  of  Handel's  overtures  consists  of  the  overtore 
to  the  occasional  oratorio.  The  Editor  is  an  organist  atGravesend, 
and  in  a  short  prospectus  explains  that  he  has  endeavoored  to  render 
the  works  of  Handel  more  worthy  the  Littenfion  of  the  or^n  and 
piano  forte  performers  than  they  have  hitherto  been.   For  this  par* 
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pose  he  has  increased  the  combinations  and  given  them  a  fuller  ac- 
coinpnnimcnty  \«'hich  adds  to  their  difficulty.  Mb.  Killich.  iias 
also  iigured  the  bases,  a  ^^reat  advantage  to  the  student  in  harmony. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  llie  singular  beauty  of  tlic  music 
in  Macbeth.  Ma.  Burro  wes's  arraogcmcnt  is  of  a  kind  to  assist  in 
preserving  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  relics  of  English  muiic,  and  will  probably  become  as 
deienredly  popular  as  his  former  numerous  works.  We  may  casu- 
aUy  mention  that  this  industrious  profiessor  hat  oontinucd  his  SeoUkk 
Rondos  with  nnremitied  ability. 


7 he  Fairy  Queen^  a  Duel  wUh  a  double  or  single  Accompaniment  for 
the  Piano  Forte  i  composed  hy  Du  ffUOma  Camaby,  London. 
(For  the  Composer.)  Mitchell. 

Ode  to  Spring f  a  pastoral  Okeg  hy  Samud  WMe*  London. 
HodsolL 

Db.  Caen  aiit*s  duet,  as  we  learn  from  the  title^  has  been  sung  >1 
the  British  Concerts.  This  circumstance  is  alone  suffictent'to  confer 
honour  upon  the  composition,  because  the  directors  of  these  concerts 

were  professors  of  great  judgment,  and  engaged  moreover  in  the 
very  arduous  lask  of  bringing  back  the  public  ia.stc  lo  a  love  of 
Eng-lish  music,  and  in  the  still  more  important  endeavour  to  do  so, 
throuG;)i  till?  coiiN'iction  that  our  native  composcfs  have  the  genius  to 
win  their  way  to  eminence.  These  circumstances  therefore  are 
prim&  faeie  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  ezcellence  of  Da.  Carnabt*s 
composition,  while  at  the  same  time  perhaps  it  acts  against  the  pro* 
dnctiotti  because  it  places  it  in  a  light  where  much  is  expected. 

We  do  not  mean  to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  solid 
science  d  isplayed  in  this  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  a  sound  style-* 
il  is  unquestionably  in  our  national  style — ^but  it  u  in  a  hard  manner, 
very  nearly  if  not  absolutely  obsolete ;  Ruch  as  we  think  but  few 
intend  ill  1^  (o  exalt  the  uatiofiul  pci  fectiou  vvouUl  propose  to  them- 
selves as  a  model.  There  is  but  little  fancy,  nor  is  there  any  of  that 
improved  sj>ecies  ot  melody  which  must,  if  any  thing  can,  ohtnin  (lie 
laurel  for  our  countrymen.  It  rises  Utile  above  mediocrity,  although 
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we  are  ready  in  atlmit  lli  xl  few  aimposers  woiiUI  at  (lii.c  timcordaj 
10  write.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Traveqs,  hIio  improved 
npon  a  stjit  ttiU  oioie  lemote.  Of  all  be  wrote,  two  or  three  things 
on^  live,*  and  ihejr  are  enlivened  bj  «weet  melody  and  great 
miety*  They  anticipated  rather  tlian  went  back.  Not  so  Da. 
OARVABr.  Still  we  admit  a  lively  aimplicity  in  the  themea  and 
leamiii^  in  theconstraction.  Well  then  I  it  will  be  said,  tbeobjection 
is,  that  the  coroposUion  It  not  sufficiently  modern?  Decidetlly; 
and  a  very  important  objection  it  will  be  found  to  be,  unless  the 
work  were  fiiipporte<l  by  traits  of  extraordinary  genius,  which  will 
scarcely  be  perceived  ta  I'hc  lairj/  Queen, 

Mr.  Webbe's  glee  is  quaintly  devised,  but  at  the  same  time 
possesses  those  claims  to  regard  wliich  belong  to  a  fresh  and  breathing 
sprighllinesfi  that  accords  well  with  the  subject,  yet  carries  with  it  an 
Air  of  well-sohooled  propriety  that  speaks  the  polished  mind  of  a 
tiUMOOiglily  educated  musician*  The  introduction  is  singular.  The 
glee  ilaelf  eontitts  of  solo,  dnet,  and  trio-^is  very  airy  in  its  moTe- 
■smts»  And  the  replications  give  animalioo  and  variety*  The  two 
upfier  ptfia  M  either  Ibr  nuile  or  for  soprano  voices,  but  when 
lafcen  by  the  latter,  would  perhaps  sing  better  a  note  lower.  The 
brilliancy  would  be  Iktle  or  not  at  all  affected,  while  the  compass 
Would  be  more  accessible  ajul  tasy  to  tlie  miliioa  of  ladies.  Well- 
fKf formed  it  must  be  eticctive. 


NelmirarviO  iMschi  amici;  a  canon  for  three  nokeSf  with  ai  accom^ 
pamment  (adlib.)/orihe  Pumo  Forte ;  ihe  Poetry f torn  Meiaitanot 
the  Mum  eompotedand  nuenhed  mth  permUmn  to  her  Grace  ihe 
Duchen  of  Somerset^  ^  Wm,  ^ortfey.  Mm,  Bae.  Ox^ 

A  fine  and  flowing  mclotly,  richly  hannoteized,  and  comtiined 
with  learned  ingenuity. 

We  have  copied  the  dedication  because  we  happen  to  know  that 
it  is  an  appro[jriate  tribute  to  a  noble  L:\(\yyX\\t  mother  of  a  lamily 
not  less  distinguished  by  love  of  the  art,  than  by  their  earnest  and 
successful  pursuit  of  it  as  a  science. 

*  «  Ilasir  7!i  y  NatmeUCf^  and  ^<  /  my  dear  wot  bom  to 
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The  London  (Median  of  Glees,  Duettf  and  CaUheti  ediUdbyJohn 
Parrjf  /  io  be  puMuM  in  Numbers,  London*  Goaldin^,  D*AU 
mainCi  Potter,  and  Co. 

AiTer  the  manj  collections  of  glees  tbatba?e  been  already  printed, 
it  should  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  publisli  a  new  one  ;  but  there  is 
generally  some  avenue  left  open  by  which  the  public  necessities  or 
desires  may  be  approached.  Thus  it  now  happens  (hat  the  early 
collections  (Bland's,  Sec.)  are  cxfinct^ — Clement I's  is  upon  a 
magnificent  scale— so  is  theCouvito  Harmonico* — while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Harmonist,  though  in  point  of  select  ion  excellent,  is  yet  so 
printed  as  to  abridge  its  atiiitj  considerably.  Ma,  Parrt  then 
steps  forward  to  produce  a  cheap  and  useful,  yet  welUselected  and 
handsome  and  convenient  edition  of  ancient  and  modem  part*songis. 
The  former  are  open  to  every  body;  in  the  latter  be  will  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  permission  he  appears  to  have  obtained  to  cull  from 
the  very  numerous  copy-rights  of  the  publishers,  Mbssrs.  Grovii- 
DING,  D*Ai.MAiNB,  and  Co.  The  book  is  certainly  of  a  very  eligible 
siase,  very  legible  yet  comprehensive,  for  there  are  in  No.  I  twenty- 
four  pieces  upon  eighty  pages  for  seven  shillings.  The  /irst  an  J 
second  numbers,  all  that  are  yet  out,  contain  the  glees  generally  sung 
at  public  celebrations,  with  a  popular  admixture  of  old  aud  new— 
modern,  however,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  There  are  duets  and 
catches  intermingled|  and  the  glees  are  for  three,  four  and  five  voices. 
If  the  pablicatioo  meets  the  success  it  meritsi  the  editor  may  pio- 
bablj  be  induced  to  continoe  it|  and  there  are  materials  in  the  richest 
abundance.  If  e  venture  to  suggest  to  him  the  addition  of  a  piano 
fofle  part,  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  singers  who  find  an 
accompaniment  either  indispensable  or  preferable.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  give  the  work  a  more  extended 
usefulness. 


*  These  hewever  ate  both  first-rate  eompiUtioQS  in  erery  rsspect 
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CmdaiOj  mkk  am  Aeannpmdmait  for  tHe  Pumo  Forte,-  bjf  W*H. 

Kearm*  London*  Platti. 

Who  Mr.  KBARMsis^weknow  not,  but  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mould,  if  we  luny  judge  by  liis  comfiositiort,  for  it  is  as  wild  and  as 
original  as  any  thino;  \v('  have  met  with  for  a  very  long  (iinc,  \\liile 
parts  of  it  are  exceedingly  expressive  aud  elcg-ant — indeed  it  is  alto- 
gether a  creation  of  fancy  and  feeling.  But  it  requires  a  vigorous 
imagination  to  undentaod,  and  great  powen  of  expression  to  render 
It  duij.  The  changes  of  koj  and  movement  are  ytfy  frequent — the 
aceonpanimentis  aa  varioiit  as  the  paasion  intended  to  be  nepieienU 
fldy  and  indeed  has  as  nracb  to  do  with  it  as  the  Toice  part  itself; 
which  it  is  always  exalting  thongh  sddomsnbofdinaie  to  the  melodjr. 
Passion  leigns  thronghout^  but  the  singularity  of  tlie  words  (which 
aie  so  affected  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible  by  places,)  detracts  from 
the  power  of  the  music.  In  the  divisions  of  (he  phrases  by  inter- 
vening symphonies,  Mu.  KiiAitNs  lias  folloHtd  his  fancy  too  far  iu  a 
very  curious  train,  as  may  he  seen  at  the  (op  of  page  ti  of  lUe  song. 
But  the  whole  indeed  is  ^Miigh  fantastical,''  and  if  a  rapid  succession 
of  singular  and  original  thoughts  bean  indication  of  genius,  ive  can- 
not  deny  it  to  Mr.  K.  The  entire  composition  may  be  termed  in 
Shakspeare's  words  something  new  and  straagC)**  and  we  reoom#- 
mend  it  to  the  curious*  The  chromatic  variatbn  on  the  word 
moiMfiNsg'*  is  so  good  a  descripltvo  passagCy  that  it  is  Wdjrtb  the 
price  of  the  song. 


Mozaifs  6/.r  ft  rand  S/jnipkonies,  arranged  for  the  Piano  I  arte,  with 
Accompanniu  ids  of  Flttte^  Violin^  and  Violoucdio  by  J .  N.JIum- 
ftiei.  Mailt  f  dc  i  hapelle  to  ilw  Duke,  of  Saxe  JVi  imar.  London, 
for  the  Pruprietor,  by  Chappdl  aud  Co.  (to  be  tiad  with  or  with« 
out  the  Accompaoiment&.) 

Amongst  the  most  honourable  tmils  which  distinguish  the  pro* 
gress  of  art  in  this  country,  is  the  unbounded  veneration  that  is  paid 
to  the  genius  of  the  great  foreign  musicians.   The  works  of  Moz  a  rt 
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and  Haydn  have  had  more  honour,  we  may  safely  saj  in  England, 
than  in  the  country  of  (heir  production  nor  can  this  beattribulctl 
to  any  want  of  objeeta  of  compariwiiiy  for  it  is  aka  our  |MOBlt«r 
praise  to  receive,  encourage^  and*  nfwu^^  emy  piofessor  of  e?ery 
nation  who  lays  claim  to  high  distinction.  But  it  is  in  the  infinite 
diversity  ofarmngemeatand  in  the  spfendMirof  pMication  Utatour 
bomo^c  andoorMberaUty  is  most  completely  roaniibfled.  The  in* 
dfvidaal  who  has  mhcd  so  m«cb  in  the  preparation  of  the  notk 
belbre  usyshewva  boh!  dependence  ipen  the  estimatioD  in  which 
Mt>7AaTis  hcld^  and  upon  the  taibAt  of' (he  great 
plowed  to  pr«iMire  expensive  work,  Mhich  is  ol  the  hi>^tK  ht  ex- 
cellence, whether  t!ic  merit  of  the  original  compositions,  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  masterly  arruiigcment,  or  the  raanoer  in  which  it  is 
brought  out,  is  considered. 

MozART*8  Symphonies  are  pre-eminently  qualified^  above  any 
other,  for  being  red^iccd  from  a  full  orchestra  to  a  quartctto,  or  to 
the  still  smaller  scaio  of  a  piano  forte^  on  account  of  those  melodies 
which|, by  their  striking  beauty  and  exceeding  eleafness,  constitute, 
as  in  most  of  the  other  works  of  that  iflimortld'  compoaeti  theii^  prin- 
oipal  merit.  'Sheisjmphonies  of  Hatdit  may  perhaps  be  occasion- 
ally  more  dfatiii^iebed>by<bis  Micitoua  use  of  partlcttllir  instntmentt, 
Air  his  simpKdty  and  play  folness,  and  Bmtbo  t  sn'e  aemore  powers 
Ihl^  noietmnantfo  and'  oi%inal^  bat  coasidering  aKtbe  atlribates 
thai  ate  frqnired  Re  form  the  bean  ideal  or- an  actnal  model  of  conr- 
position  in*  thh  species,  those  of  Moxari  approach-  tlie  neatest  to 
perflN:({on.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  Mii.  Uvmhcl,  it 
may  be  said  with  truih  iJiat  it  is  a  {>erfect  motl<  1,  Ijrcausc  there  i« 
hardly  a  single  trace  that  indicates  its  not  being  iu\  origijial  compo- 
sition— the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  an  arrangement. 
Of  all  the  great  livirif^  composers,  no  one  could  be  belter  calculated 
for  atask  like  this^  Mr.H.  having  been,  (or  a  series  of  years,  the  prin- 
cipal pupiiol^  Mozart.  His  own  style  partakes  much  of  that  of 
htt  master.  As  a  piano  forte  player  he  has,  at  least,  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  no  equal,  and  as  a  composer  he  has  raised  for  himself  an  ever* 
lasting  monument  an  his  Grand  Duo  for  two  performeii  on  the  pmno 
liNte.*  Mr.  Hummbi*  has  d«tclared  that  he  never  bestowed  upon 

Thit  Daet  was  a  few  days  since  pcrforned  by  Bfessrs*  CaAMEa  and 
KaiAeaaattia  at  tha  Gmert  of  the  Sfumer, 
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my  Brmngmni,  mi  even  «r  Im  uwn  cooip<itilMm%  so  moeh  cm  n 
«|Miir  I  htne  wjmfhmkmf  M#  Im  tay  he  did  m  ««  a  tribute  of  Kspect 
due  to  bii  immortal  niMter.  There  it  not  one  principal  note  OMit* 
ftd^  Bovfti'MojidgwefitoKfocpiiiBel.'  Aeoi«pari«Mi  lAoieoie 
tine  Mwngeiiieidi  nvll  pwt^  fhe  Anith  of  fMa  awaifbir>  for  oVeh 
nolve,  b^9Hffing  to  the  tew  ciiioi<hiliiMt»vnieiits»iii  t1ief»Qi»pe<v  Ato* 
ln»Te  lieeif  lelkiiiediif-lliof  imm  tbtowff  Ih  fa^piodliee  »|Wi>Ac«lMeiteC 
in  the  full  p«fffttin«nO0  of  lie  owehmtrtv  What  ooMstifiiieii  the  dtatik* 
gaiihing  cbancter  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  piana  IbKcrpOfft  Is 
^ile  corofArte  in;  itselfjl  ai»d  h  perfocfly  independent  df  the  other 
in8(ruroenlv>.  fibicii^  however,  when  u&cd,  arc  nut  t(y  be  comideied 
a»  i«*rclj  repeating'  the  iiokt>  cU"  tlio  piano  forte,  but  f!*ey  have 
8lh>Ue(i  to  tliem  |}aasngvs  peculiar  t«  the  geuius  o#  eocil,  aiid  thu& 
rn«ke^,  wilK  the  pinncn  (orte,  a  newl  quartett.  Tlie  pinno*  forfc  part, 
preserviiii;  cvi  ry  tT)^lo<Jy  nnd  hamumy  di*4rib»4ei!  in  the  original 
among' o$hep  instnuncnts,  is  natarat^j  very  full  a  fid  rich,  yel  it  is  by 
no  means  too  difficult  o#  cweoilioo.  fivMUBft  ttodbrstanda  Ms 
instrnment  too  well  not  to  know  what  may  be  done  on  it.  So  inge* 
niously  is  this  part  arranged  for  both  hands^  that  it  is  no  where  ^ 
monotonous  or  languidi  not  efeir  hr passagesi  where  the  same  melody 
is  taken  op  snooasiTclj  by  dilfereat  initraments,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  first  and  second  moTement  of  the  second  symphony*  The  de- 
IlgiiMbl  minaet^  off  this  agfwphoflPf  «M  siM  in  Mfy  «h#  hii^ 
nem  had  the  good  forlane  to  hear  i&  wMi  n  Ml  bMfd»  how  iMich 
UmaLT  €mM mjpmm  by  a  Ibnt  Bot«.  Tbo islmielliiif  tlila  kind 
are  truly  German  com  positions,  and  approach.  Tery  netfrly  the 
character  of  the  woilr.  The  first  movement  i»  perhaps  tlie  most 
(lifiicult  of  any,  but  it  may  be  malerially  faciiitatetl  hy  ^ood 
fingering".  The  beawtif^ii  adagio  w^ich  follows,  reminds  us  almos>t 
througfioiit  //  Don  Giauinru.  The  flute  is  heard  here  to  great 
advantago,  and  has  also  more  (o  do  than  in  the  other  movement. 
Every  one  will  remark  how  well  Hummel  hasicontrivcd  to  give  the 
answer  to  the  melody  of  the  upper  part,  page  14,  bar  lO,-  Id,  below 
in  the  bass,  while  the  inner  part  has  an  accompaniment  in  semi- 
qpmm$^  She  nU*oaiMO^  psge  Id,  bar  4^  5^  is  of  great  effect.  The 
Ihst  oiofmenttio  •  moelP  Mvely  and  bMOtfAil'  cMpositkm,  which 
onght:tio>  he  ph^odtipitlitgienfsplrltl  ThvM  and^hNti movements 
ofthe  ituwsd  •jmilmny  Ttnoinsmwythafn'CDiwmon  earei  on  itooinit'of 
4lmtami7ohnMmli0  passages' and' modnlirtions,  paitkmhiriy  In  their 
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second  parts.  The  bass,  page  I ,  staff  5,  is  verj  effective  and  origi* 
ml)  and  it  U  lo  particulyljr  ikiongboiil  tbe  whole  of  the  woopMl 
part. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  adagio 
in'£  ilat^pige  11 » ttiff  8,  il  haa  an  eaoUjr  rimiiar  aU^nniiono  paange 
to  that  in  the  adagio  of  the  fiiat  ijrmphony.  Both  ayaaphoniet  m 
cxodient  >titdiei  for  piano  fofte  pbjeiii  and*  on  aocovnt  of  theii 
jfieat  intrinsic  worthy  tfaef  will  amply  lawaid  the  troable  that  ia 
iieatowed  upon  them. 

After  what  we  ha?e  written  above,  it  will  be  nndentood  that  we 
*have  no  doubts  that  the  solid  excellence  of  these  compositions  will 
,  secure  the  support  of  the  public,  but  it  is  not  less  honourable  to 
the  individual  wiio  has  thus  undertaken  to  give  so  capital,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  popular  an  adaptation.  As  music  is  now 
cultivated  in  private,  these  symphonies  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  domestic  concert,  as  vt^ell  as  to  the  stores  of  genuine 
musical  learning  prepared  lor  the  piano  Sotie  plajrer. 


Qmm     enogr  manmg  Meamm,'  compoitd  ^  J.  JF.  DsMUdAy. 

London.  Chappell  and  Go.  • 
The  Hvm  of  my  Ckmoods  hy  F.  J.  JCbee.  London.  Bircfaall 

and  Co. 

77k  ¥FwUr  Bme;  by  Samuel  Webhe.    London.  Preston. 
The  JofMfW  Wreath ;  by  Carafa—the  Wards  written  and  the  Music 
arranged  by  Charles  Shannon,  Esq.    Lotidoii.    Clemcnti  and  Co. 

The  Beacon;  by  J.  M^MurdkfMu8,  BacM  Oxon,    Loiuion.  Cle- 
ment i  and  Co. 

Four  Songs;  by  Frances  Foster  Wensley.    Loudon.    For  the 
Author,  7,  Percy-street,  Bedford-square. 

Nothing  is  less  easy  than  to  apportion  the  quantum  meruit  ol  soaga 
like  these,  for  notwithstanding  they  certainly  exhibit  ability,  not- 
withstanding there  is  some  portion  of  imagination  and  considetable 
sweetoem  in  all  of  them,  there  is  so  much  of<near^<Jie  same  older  of 
talent  at  this  moment  befoic  the  pul^lic,  thatttis  vsoildiiHottlttoscleot 
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from  the  mats  which  is  presented  to  us.  All  of  these  songi  howmr 
m  above  the  oommon  Une  of  mediocrity^  and  their  partieidar  dis- 
ttnetton  u  that  the/  asplie  to  expiemion  bj  means  removed  some- 
what bejoad  those  which  aie  ofdinarilj  emplo7ed»  The  second  part 
of  Mb.  DANiTBLBr's  is  thus  exalted.  Mb.  Ki*osb*s  bieatbes  a 
spirit  of  soft  raehmcholy  that  h'ngers  in  the  mind.  Mb.  Wbbbb's 
is  of  the  same  cast,  but  with  more  Tariety.  These  words  (Mas. 
Opib*8)  have  beea  already  set  by  Mrs.  Biamchi  Lact,  but  car* 
tasnly  not  by  many  degree^^  so  well  as  by  Mr.  Weube.  The  Jasmin 
wreath,  by  CakafAj  is  sprightly  and  florid ;  and  bat  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ornamental  passages,  is  so  like  Angio-Itallait  compo- 
sition, that  it  might  pass  for  the  work  of  a  natiye,  which  is  a  singular 
distinction.  The  Beacon  is  more  imaginative,  and  more  descriptive 
than  any  of  its  predeoessorS|  and  it  has  moieover  deeper  passion^ 
The  last  Four  Songs  are  the  work  of  a  jonag  lady,  and  are  credit- 
able to  her  taleatsi  They  are  by  no  means  common  place  when  the 
style  and  the  accompaniment  areexammed.  We  himent  only  that 
so  sad  a  spirit  slumid  perrade  tliem  $  and  we  casnol  iMlp  adding  oor 
hope  that  the  encouragement  of  the  pnbliCy  which  is  seldom' wifthhehl 
from  meritorions  ezertba,  will  amisi  b  dispelling  thb  Ming.  We 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  yonng  lady^  who  iS|  we  believe^  a 
ptoftssor;  Imt  these  IHOe  songs  contain  marks  of  modest  metit  which 
willy  we  trust,  find  their  way  to  many  eyes  and  many  hearts. 
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;WfC5f  can  fi^li  ReriUUivo  e  Giusio  Cif/,  deh  !  ptu  jierem*  CamUH9% 
Se  mnimiante  all'  offeria  d'tm  sc^tiom  JUmeUo^ 
Dove        rifroe  irovario.  Duetto* 

Opera  of  ZdmiriL,  Hotnni, 
Se  un  tradimento  reo,  Recitalno  <:d    Un  segreto  h  U  aio  lofmenio 

Dudlvio  in  the  Opera  of  ]l  Sii^mnondo^  by  Rosiiniy 
Nella  casa  dcvi  avore^  IkteUo  m  ike  Opera  Qj\Fi€tra4i  Part^g^ne^  k$ 
Hosmn* 

Luutiun.    All      Birchall  aiiil  Co. 

Tlie  opera  of  ObiMfo*  BUsa^  by  Siomirb  MtacAB  antb,  a  fiHi«f 
Italian  nuwician,  and  a  papilolZinrcAaBLLi,  failodMi  i<9  reprv* 
ienlatum  at  the  King's  Tbeatrei  though  it  had  been  succfMfnl  in  tlie 
TheatiCi  of  the  .ConfinenL  The  fable  is  devoid  of  inteictty  and 
affindt  Uttie  toope  to  the  genius  of  the  conpowr,  as  it  is  parlicalarij 
deficient  in  striking  situations.  To  jadge  from  the  published  music 
of  the  opera^  Sigkob  MaBCADAirTB  has  studied,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  caught  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Rossmt^s  manner.  This 
is  particuhurly  apparent  in  the  application  of  rapid  passages  to  the 
expression  of  agitation  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  well  as  in  the 
morceaux  of  melody,  which  appear  alternately  in  the  voice  and  in- 
strumental parts.  We  consider  the  latter  (u  be  the  chief  characteristic 
and  the  greatest  no?eUy  oi  Rossini's  style,  and  while  perhaps  no 
composer  lias  ever  produced  more  generally  pleasing  melodirs  than 
Rossini,  they  are  mostly  cooiincd  to  the  expression  ol  certain 
passions,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  they  \iant  the  intensity  of 
feeiingwhich  distinguishes  theconipositions  of  Mozart,  Faisieluo, 
CIVAROSA,  and  tlie  earlier  irriters.    Besides  which  Rossijii*s 
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melodies  are  never  equally  suslaincd  tbroiighoul  a  whole  movement ; 
take  any  of  his  most  popular  airs,  and  with  the  exception  of  Di  lanli 
palfiH  m  iludl  find  the  beii  passages  limited  to  a  few  bars,  repealed 
agftin  and  ag»ia  with  or  without  embcIUifaiiieato;  where  do  we  see 
the  vuTii^p  aDoUow  dqiktod  witli  the  nme  tuftaiMd  aod  cqval 
cibet  in  anj  of  Roisiiii'b  tror¥%  atin  Moi  An*a  Ptrdmm,  GnM 
penkif  VtiAMftie,  Nan  de^Jiariy  Porto  ma  mbmrnhjire* 
And  let  It  be  ebierved  that  io  tlieK  pieces  the  Mne  passages  are  not 
reiterated  without  any  apparent  intention  bet  that  of  gratifying  the 
ear  and  satisfying  neither  the  head  or  the  heart;  they  exhibit  a 
suL  cesiion  of  dififerent  melodies,  all  equally  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  the  pamion  thcj  are  intended  to  convey. 

Rossini  is  now  so  general  a  favourite,  it  is  woi  wonderful  that  a 
young  composer  should  be  tempted  to  follow  in  his  path.  Sionor 
Mbrcadantb  has,  luiwe?er>  been  unfortunate  both  in  the  stoij  and 
in  the  diction  of  his  opera,  and  many  ofhisbestendeavonn  aretheie* 
Ibie  fnistinted*  In  the  duet  Ihoe  maif  dofpe  Iroearb,  Elisa  Is  dis- 
tiaded  bj  the  loss  of  her  children,  and  In  sedung  for  themencoanteia 
the  Ifaiqnis,  whom  she  attadks  wilh  great  veheinence.  In  the  midst 
of  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him,  she  breaks  forth  into  the  folkniing 
threat  I— 

Ho  cento  f nrie  In  seno 
Ho  la  ragioQ  sawrrlla ; 
Con  quest!  artigll  almeno, 

Mi  Toglio  vendicar-^ 

which  reduces  her  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  scold.  The  mixture  too 
of  comic  humonr  with  the  depth  of  misery  is  very  injodicious.  In 
the  duet  EfiaterP  the  iteratbn  of  one  note  in  the  bise  part  is  onlj 
sailed  to  comic  composition.  Hanj^of  the  duets,  howerer,  contain 
▼my  beaotlfol  and  ezpfemive  passages,  and  prove  that  Hbeoa- 
Dan TB  had  better  have  idled  more  npon  his  own  ImaglnaAbn,  and 
adhered  lem  to  the  manner  of  Rossini. 

The  Nottnmo  Nd  seggioplaekbiM  anckgant  duet  fiv  two  sopranos, 
or  a  sopmno  and  tenor,  and  Is  another  proof  of  the  eminence  of  the 

Italians  in  this  style. 

The  two  arias  and  duets  by  Rossini  have^  never  we  believe,  been 
publicly  performed  in  this  country,  delpietoso  is  in  his  best  man* 
ner.  The  recitative  and  andantino  movement  are  examples  of  the 
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judieioai  applioatMin  of  onMunenl  lo  the  pnrposei  ol  ezpreMion. 

The  graces  are  too  somewhat  ancomiBon . 

The  duct  (In  nes^eio  c  ii  miotormenlo  ib  written,  wc  imagine,  for  a 
soprano  and  mezzo  soprano.  It  is  quite  equal  to  many  of  his  for- 
mer publications  in  elegance  ami  smooth ncsi.  It  ia  in  rather  a  sub- 
dued style  both  as  to  expression  and  ext^^ciUion, 

Nefin  fdst'i  (/tii  arcre  is  a  comic  duct  torn  soprano  and  base— the 
sabjixt,  a  lady  giving  her  instructions  to  a  gentleman  (we  must 
suppose  an  elderly  beau)  cither  befoie  or  after  marriage  far  tlM  IB* 
gulation  of  bis  conduct.  She  ieoommends  to  him  ^  gk  oechi  sempre 
ekmri;'  ^ionh4taUoi*  «if«r  M«fo"-^  tiM  biter  be  replies  <<l» 
sua  Ungua  e  lunga  asttif  e  per  cento  ti  pub  hasiarj^  irhieh  sho  fidl^ 
protct  bj  hat  aQbieqiMot  tolabiOtf.  Th*  diet  it  4M  lb»  «Hne 
flMdel  as  hk  «Per  phm  aBa  Slgmaf*'  and  it  Ml  «f 
mdod/y  aad  mpid  artiwIaKon. 
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SKETCH  OF  TH£  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  LONDON, 

MAYj  1831. 

If  we  at  all  limes  find  tlic  luUlilions  wliicli  music  receives  in  its 
{^ra^itsMoii  Hire  and  slight}  wc  have  seldom  been  more  sensible  of  this 
dearth  of  aovdly,  properljraocAUed^io  thepmciical  |Miita»Uiaii  daring 
Ifce  pMdwit  Tlim never  perkajpe  watte  even  of  tbeTarielj 

41lat  MMilts  fiom  mere  cliange  la  (be  performeia  or  the  perform* 
—CM.  Now  atJSagbmd^  withoot  any  invidious  assumption,  standi 
•I  leail  ttpoK  an  e^aal  emuieiiee  ^vilh  aay  of  the  fcipgdooii  of  the 
worid  in  Ha  dorfie  of  poMeasu^  the  hlghot  eaanpln  of  avt  ahd  n 
Mi  powerhnd  libenlitj  m  the  pmohaaei  ihit  fltagnation  leeas  to 
ttogi*  ill  for  ifaa  geohaa  of  otfr  aga*  Bat  a  shigte  atem  |inrha{» 
ought  not  to  be  addttoed  at  ailbading  any  UAc  eriteite  of  the  gen^ 
lal  prugrds  0f  ait»  and  paKioalat^  aa  theanaieiBeiita  in  London 
are  now  aopiaaclpdi  ibr  in  point  of  ftiet  them  w«f  never  te  open 
space  for  competition.  There  has  of  late  been  a  remarkable  absorp- 
lioii  of  inlcresls  foriiieriy  divided,  into  few  hai)d6,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  ilitficiiU  to  detenu iuc  whetlier  the  visible  want  of  novehy 
arises  frotn  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  public  amusements  or 
from  any  actual  dearth  of  talent.  Perhaps  both  causes  may  be 
concerned  in  aa  ei£sct  which  must,  we  tbiok|  be  UDiversally  ad** 
■utted. 

And  yet  the  year  has  not  passed  wholly  without  change — and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  Bomethiag  approaching  a  changeof  prinetpie,  if  not  inatt, 
in  the  dinotien  of  art,  is  taking  |daoe.  OureiMv  npoa  ih^  lame  anbject 
bityear  pointed  ont  the  graitaaeendancy  gahied  by  foteign  talent,  and 
Ibe  apfiafait  diafaiollnBlien  of  onr  oonntrynen  to  combat  with  energy 
and  vioatt  for  the  faoMmn  of  pie«<aiaen<e}  bat  aeverthete  thera 
WBWihe  dnwningiof  a  ^»iffitlo«enliit  Ibe  paba*  Thataome  con- 
vilitkMi  hni  arbeni  not  only  of  the  necaNily  of  inch  a  stand  being 
made  net  only  on  the  part  of  the  Eaglish  proftmion,  bnt  on  the  part 
of  Ike  pttUic,  we  gather  from  two  kaduig  eirenniatanoea— the  esia- 
UishnMntof  thoBritith  Coadavtfi  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
oratorios  have  this  year  beeo  condncted.  Our  sentiments  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  such  a  conical  should  be  carried  oii  arc  already 
weli  kttown.    Wc  wisli,  for  the  honour  of  England,  to  sec  her  nalivcA 
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excel  all  other  Mtiont  in  art;  but  we  an  ai  the  taine  tine 

thoronghly  convinced,  that  the  only  method  by  which  Englishmen 
can  prove  their  ability,  is  by  admitting  the  genius  of  every  country 
into  ftiir  compclLlion.  Wc  arc  lor  no  partizan  feeiinga.  Let  both 
have  equal  ju&ticc. 

The  only  concerts  in  a  series  this  year  liavc  been  the  Antient,  the 
Philharmonic,  and  the  British,  the  \  acal  having  been  abandoned^ 
and  the  City  Amateur  Concert  suspended. 

1*HB  Antibut  CoircBBT  affords  little  room  £ot  aoimadverBion. 
Adhering  to  ceHain  imacipleB — selecting  the  same  conductor,  the 
•ame  performers,  and  llie  taiiie  pieces,  one  ymt  is  to  noailj  a-  tnui* 
icript  of  its  predeoewor,  that  having  shewn,  as  we  ham  done^  the 
grand  fowidatiiMis  open  which  the  ioititatioa  itandsy  nearlj  alt  ia 
■aid*  The  onlj  objeothm  ever  itarted  to  the  coadnel  of  this  ooBOSii 
iS|  the  lepetitioas  of  the  sane  thlngt  whieh  the  sdectioos  exhibit 
The  answer  to  this  is  decisive.  Tlie  object  of  the  conceit  is  to  pio» 
serve  the  menorjr  of  the  grandest  compositionsofacsitala  age.  This 
is  done,  imd  the  principle  is  satisfied.  It  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to 
contend  that  many  moieof  considerable  giandenr  esfst^  and  might  be 
found.  The  question— can  any  be  produced  of  such  sublimity  as  are 
nightly  performed  ?  must,  we  apprehend,  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Here  then,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  coticerjied,  no  ground  for  contest 
remains.  Whether  the  public  ear  would  be  more  gratifie<l  by  such 
changes  as  might  consistently  be  introduced  is  another  point,  and  is  for 
the  cojjsideration  of  the  noble  directors.  The  Arclibishop  of  York,  we 
observe,  has  relaxed  a  little  in  tavour  of  two  or  three  of  Dr.  Call* 
coTT*s  and  Spoffoatu^s  glees  and  harmonized  Irish  melodies. 
Witli  these  slight  exoeptioasi  the  books  of  the  last  jaighlahawslssrve 
ior  the  present  season. 

The  Philkabmoii  10  CovoBaT  has  proceeded  with  nnabaled  snp- 
porty  though  that  support  is  prineipalljr  derived  ffom  prefasoisy  and 
the  connections  of  profeHorsy  inters^  in  other  wa/s  Ibr  nmsie  than  as 
a  matter  of  taste*  Thisisaetveryhonooiabletothepationngeofthe 
country,  but  it  isthe  lict.  The  strict  mies  of  thisinstilntlon  me  cer- 
tainly relaxed  in  icgaid  to  the  more  general  intndnctioe  of  shigie 
instruments,  and  of  vocal  nmsie  peihaps  it  is  a  saoriiice  tand  in- 
dispensable; but  this  is  a  polnl  open  which  experience  aloiiecaa 
speak  with  authority.  The  Philharmonic  is  beyond  all  question  tlie 
great  prcM-'rycr  of  instrumental  cxcellencei  and  ui  modem  composi* 
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tion  for  Iheorcbe^ra.  If  the  first  of  these  objects  can  be  assured 
aud  tbe  latter  extended,  the  musical  world  can  ask  no  more. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  society*s  |>€rforiDance.  Hayd.v,  Mozart,  Beetuotbh,  and 
Cher  c  BIN  I  here  find  executors  worthy  of  their  magnificent  works. 
With  a  view  to  lighten,  to  diversify,  and  adorn  the  concert  with  the 
display  of  the  powers  of  great  individual  players,  concertos  with 
obligttto  parts  have  beea  iatroduced  almoat  nightly.   Mess.  Dba* 

OONBTTI,  GftOMDy  KaLKBEBIIVBB,  LiKOLBY^  NbATB,  NlOBOIi- 

ion,  PoTTBKt  Pvxsi»  WiLLMAiTi  BDd  Y AGOABt,  bftfo  pef(bnn«l 
cither  oonoertot  or  praminait  iMtemimtal  plMt*  The  at  jle  ef  oMMt 
of  thoe  greet  ertitii  it  weH  koown.  Me.  KALKeeeimm  pettiee* 
leily  difttngeuhed  hionelf,  theogh  hk  coBoerto  isea  vnlbHaiMlelj 
•oniewhat  marred  bj  enon  eC  the  eooompanying  parla.  He. 
NioHOLtoir  alio  ptajed  a  fiutada  iea  ray  aitoiiiriiiDg  nuiiioer. 

Mb.  Gbubb  waiB  nofelty*  hi  Englaod.  He  it  a  pupil  of  the 
cdebiatod  Spohb^  end  exeenled  a  concerto  of  his  master  with  cod- 
tiderable  spirits  he  has  all  the  material  to  make  a  first  rate  per- 
former, but  he  has  not  yet  lived  years  enough  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  complete  style.  He  has  great  execution  and  much  animation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  will  have  a  successful  career  in  his  ])rofession. 
The  great  performers  we  have  at  present  amongst  us,  had  made  it  in* 
possible  that  so  young  un  artist  should  produce  a  very  strong icnia- 
tion.  He  was,  however,  well  received.  Whether  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  extent  of  the  effect  prodnoedy  or  whether  he  thought 
hit  pfwpects  were  too  limited  in  this  country,  we  cannot  say,  but  he 
quitted  Eng land  immediately  aAer  his  perfoimnBoe. 

The  pefforouuKse  of  Vaocabi,  after  an  abBenee  of  many  yeai% 
Tonsed  a  powerful  degree  of  curioiity,  hiB  former  powen  haTing 
left  a  giateftil  Unpvenion  upon  the  menioiy,  and  ezcited  much  in* 
teiert  to  ascertain  whether  hti  talent  had  been  perfectly  pNBerredt 
and  what  oenparison  it  would  bear  with  that  which  ralei  thetaile  of 
the  day.  HIb  modest  and  onairaniifligmaBner)  the  flowing  eweetneia 
of  hti  tone,  the  nnambitsoos  aloB  of  his-  ezecnthm,  and  bis  general 
ekgenoty  oonM  not  lail  to  procure  him  the  warm  approbation  of  the 
audience.  We  should  be  unworthy  the  office  of  criticism  were  we 
to  otfer  a  single  word  whicli  could  diminish,  ia  the  smallest  degree, 
the  praise  due  to  so  distinguished  aa  artisf,  nor  hare  we  Uie  most 
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remote  intention  of  doiog  so  by  nmarking,  that  the  pcHbrmaucc^ 
excellent  as  it  was,  seemed  like  the  calling  back  of  vJayti  gone  by  ; 
the  placing  before  us,  in  all  its  amiable  qualities,  a  style  which  de- 
lighted the  last  generation.  The  great  power  of  contiast,  the  bokl 
and  daring  flights  of  execution,  the  rapid  transitions)  (he  all  but  im- 
pcwubilities,  ^vhic]l  characterize  the  present  style,  have  absolutely 
tendered  the  existing  adioirers  of  art  inoapabk  of  btiog  — *itfhti 
with  that  quiet  ciyojnMiit  vhiob  «o  Mky  gratified  oar  prsdeoesaon. 
ThmiiamTiiig  tfttr  pamcDl  mmm  ^tKaktmmti,  and  wetaab 
iito  tmm  to  lataiii fim  vtel  w«  dmm  iulpUi^.  We  dook 
Om  n§8  hi  ntttmgtmi  ^jmnmrn  muk  ht  flatted  a  oMrbid 
tileitf  Hit  ftlw  taflte;  but  viaii  Ii  Um  mnitiiti  of  diciiiiiitawx^ 
m4  ia  qrfte  of  wTHlftai  «v  M  to  tane  4B  Iqr  the  eti^^ 
of  time  and  opiaion»  whkb  It  m  cbugeahle  at  lha  #rap*m/ing  sar* 
fiEice  of  the  ocean. 

The  fifth  concert  produced  some  important  novelties  in  composi- 
tion— a  new  overture  by  B£EiaovEN,  and  a  acw  s_ymphony  by 
CLtiMCN  Ti,  The  former  possessed  many  of  the  peculiar  character- 
isticti  ol  the  author,  but  had  few  of  those  striking  and  imposing  poiats 
which  abound  iu  many  of  his  other  works.  It  wa»  ajtlreme^  diffi- 
cult for  the  performers,  yet  the  efiecta  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
diffioidties.  The  aim  of  the  attthor  seemed  to  be  a  mixtataof  ilie 
old  aad  modeni  atjrlee,  Tha  ittpimion  kA  on  tbenyuV  Iwwavart  ^ 
latlmr  Ufal  which  ia  piodnoad  by  aiogiilarity  or  cKtrnvagma  thai 
by  beaat  J  or  giaodear. 

The  symphony  of  CiiBif  aim  waa  a  aoUa  floipaaitioe,  caadartad 
with  consommata  ait»  wraoght  with  greal  jadgmaat,  aad  lapkla 
with  fine  and  aofd  effitcta.  It  demonstrated  that  this  justly  admired 
Teteran  is  still  in  possession  of  the  falliie>s  of  his  powers,  and  dis- 
played a  vig-our  of  imagination  and  conception  more  correspondent 
with  a  genius  ifi  the  plenitude  of  youthful  strength,  thanthatof  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  limit  by  which  bumau  iilie  is  ordinarily 
boande<l. 

Towards  the  dose  of  oar  last  Tolaais  we  stated  the  ground  upon 
which  The  British  ConcbbtS)  though  profnndiag upon  nmlneioai 
bad  a  clear  title  to  publicsupport.  Thaiground  was  an  exclusion  on  tba 
other  iida^  wanllwifd  by  the  almart  onifowal  adoption  of  the  «orki 
of  £Ha%n  aooipoaeia  into  onr  oanoerli.  Wo  mada  oar  anaaifliMlt 
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good  by  instances.  There  can  tliercforebc  no  need  to  re-argue  that 
part  of  the  question**  We  are  now  only  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment. 

The  subscription,  it  will  beiecollected,  was  for  three  concerts,  and 
limited  to  two  hundred  names*  AnoDgst  them,  to  (he discredit  of 
the  British  nobility,  we  lament  to  saj  we  no  nioie  than  eight 
titled  peiionsi  only  one  of  whoa  bebngs  to  (he  peerage.  This  is  not  no 
inridions  renmifc,  ibr  the  Ibrtnnesof  (he  great  uid  noble  avp,  ae  ft 
weiey  8  (n»t  to  be  worthily  npplied*  nnd  a  part  of  the  diseharge  of 
that  trust  b--the  snppoit  of  art,  •  and  of  native  art  especially.  We 
do  therefore  say  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  rank  of  the  country,  that  while 
an  Italian  opera  can  boast  the  n:\me  of  almost  every  family  of  dis- 
tinction resident  in  London,  an  attempt  madt  solely  with  a  view  to 
thccncouras^ementof  wa^ir^T  talent,  should  find  only  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  seven  other  personsf  of  title  nmongst  its  snpportere.  We  shall  take 
leave  to  particularize  an  example  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  a  British 
merchant.  We  perceive  against  Mr.  R.  Stcp!ienson*s,  the  Banker*s 
name,  ten  Mser^pUont,  This  speaks  Ibr  itself,  and  speaks  nobly. 
But  we  begin  to  fear  we  mast  admit,  however  relaetanfly,  that  the 
too  prevalent  opinion  that  fiublon  more  than  reason  or  taste  governs 
the  movements  of  the  rank  and  opnienee  of  England,  is  not  a  vulgar 
error,  but  Is  too  mnch  borne  ont  by  the  fhett  connected  with  the  stote 
of  titeratore  and  the  arts,  and  of  onr  art  in  particolar.  We  are  not 
indeed  sangnine  enough  to  expect  the  nobility  to  be  ubiquitarian  or 
uiiivcrbal  patrons.  Their  extensive  connections,  now  indeed  infinitely 
more  extended  than  ever  by  the  facile  intercourse  establislied  be- 
tween places  and  persons — their  business  and  habits  render  any  thing 
approaching  such  a  supposition  as  imjxjssible  as  absurd — but  we  do 
expect — we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  enlightened  minds  and 
polished  abiliticst  of  many  famiii^  of  distinction,  a  discriminating 
judgement  as  to  the  objeds  of  patronage,  and  if  this  be  granted  to 

♦  Sec  Musical  Magazine  and  Rerieir,  toi.  4,  page  608,  et  seq. 
f  Sir  Charles  Bamfvlde  I<ai^baiii  Sir  James,  Uart. 

Barnard  Major-Geaenl  Sir  C  F.  Grodej  Lady 
Bligh  the  Hon.  Qen.  Waitender  Sir  Geoige,  Btot. 

Gardiner  Sir  James,  Bart. 
X  We  say  thus  much  from  a  pc^tire  kaowledge  of  the  success  with  which 
die  practical  parts  of  music,  and  eren  the  scientific,  are  cultivated  in  many 
aoUellMiNies.  There  are  few  Indeed  whsie  sraiie  Imm  not  enjiMssd  a  laigs 
share  of  nttcntion.  We  koow  SOOie  of  ti|B  dsS^htSTS  of  mMlitjrsf  thS  Ml^MMt 
nuiky  who  erea  compose. 
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118,  a  fiir  stronger  tense  of  what  is  due  to  native  taknty  vmi  were  il» 
inferiority  admitted)  (whicli  it  is  not)  than  is  peroeptible  in  the  sub- 
scription list  ot  the  British  concerts.  Let  it  be  understood  we  are 
not  the  advocates  of  exclusion,  but  we  stand  up  tor  the  right  of  £j|- 
glish  talent  to  its  fiiU  share  ol  consideration. 

We  imagine,  too  fondly  jicrhaps,  tliat  we  are  now  lending  our 
slight  aid  to  the  effort  which  the  small  but  able  bod/  of  prafanora  who 
have  instituted  this  concert  have  made,  and  who,  we  are  of  our  own 
knowledge  thoroughljr  cony inoedy  are  inflnenoedooly  bjr  the  patriotic 
dcaiie  of  pfomoliag  Britiih  art*  If  then  we  ealer  npon  a  BOie 
coinplde  review  of  their  piooeedingi  tluui  we  have  given  of  older 
esUbltahmentii  there  are  eiaential  leuone  whioh  may  bear  u  ont* 
Ftiat,  the  ezpertoMni  it  a  novd  one,  and  a  tenpeiate^  and  we 
hope  not  lojndidooi  expoi^  of  the  merita  and  defecCa  of  the  ooncert, 
inaj  tend  to  encourage  and  to  correct,  shonid  any  of  our  remarks  be 
deeme<l  to  deserve  attention.  Again,  most  of  the  compositions  are 
new,  and  and  a  considerable  anxiety  will,  we  trust,  have  been  excited 
amongst  the  patrons,  the  lovers,  and  the  professors  of  music,  to 
ascertain  how  the  claims  of  existing  British  composers  really  stand. 
These  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  induce  us  to  enter  into  a 
more  detailed  review  of  thcee  performances  than  is  our  coatom^  bat 
we  shall  of  cooiie  confine  onrseWes  to  the  nuinuscript  compositions. 

First  Night.— The  concert  was  opened  with  Am  Ode  to  Friend» 
dipf  t(y  i2.  Cdttht  seleeted  probablj  not  lets  on  aooonnl  of  the 
lelieieoce  the  woidt  may  be  thought  to  bear  to  the  rdalion  between 
the  lociety  matitnting  tbeconeertand  the  andienoey  than  on  aooonnt 
of  the  intrineie  excellence  of  the  motic  It  ii  a  masterly  oompoai* 
tion,  but  perhaps  better,  adapted  Ibr  a  meeting  of  the  scientific  (for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,)  than  for  a  misoellaneoos  concert 
and  a  mixed  audience.  The  introducfory  part  is  too  heavy  and  too 
long;  tliis  defect,  however,  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  succeeding 
movements,  which  arc  alike  admirable  for  the  plan  and  the  execution. 

Nowthf  blue  jlij  V  ^one  to  hed,  hi/  Mr.  fl'.TJnhy,  is  a  pleasing  glee. 
The  design  is  good^  and  the  couciiisiooy  Stag  LaUUtbjf^*  very 
effective. 

Of  Dr.  CAEHAnT's  duet  «  Come  follom  foUom  me,*'  we  have 
spoken  in  onr  leviewy  at  page  890.  "  Cbme  LMc^f  my  lave,**  a  sweet 
and  flowing  composition^  which  was  thought  sufficiently  ngifeaUe 
to  obtain  an  aieore* 
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Mr.  Hawlimqs's  canzonet  Hither  fainj  Queen  repair,''  was 
perhaps  the  rno&t  succe.'si>i'ul  piece  pruduccd  during  the  concerts,  and 
is  a  light  antl  an  clcg^ant  liltlc  song.  Tfic  ciicct,  however,  depends 
greatly  upon  a  iiutc  accorapaniracnt,  wliich  is  almost  as  essential  as 
the  melody.  The  voice  part  must  indeed  be  taJ^en  in  combination 
with  the  piano  forte  and  the  flute,  and  thus  it  fonns  aa  iateKstiagMid 
effect! ve  an  £ogluh  canzonet  at  has  laid/. beni  writteii* 
:  Ma.  Attwood*8  "  'Twos  on  an  ever  bUtkmrn  dfa^^**  it  a  chewfni 
Iblqgi  iDdiniag  to  the  dramatic  style. 

.  ^Jk»mgktufm^f*hy  Mft.T.  WbloH|  »  ppon  tbo  modd  of 

,  AauutrmMiKal  qnartdty  by  Mbv  CauxV|  doet  him  die  h^faail 
«edit»  and  Dothiof  thai  was  prodvoed  during  those  perfotmanoei 
gave  move  goneml  aatli&etion.  The  parti  were  admirably  sustained 

by  Mbsrs.  Mom,  W.  Gkibsbacu,  H.  Smart,  and  LiN]>LBT,whO| 
it  was  plain,  relished  the  music,  and  played  it  con  amore.  There  are 
few  men  of  greater  modesty  or  so  much  merit  as  this  composer,  and 
the  approbation  bis  work  attracted  mwt  be  a  true  pleasure  to  those 
■who  know  his  worth. 

Mr.  Ki.iaoT'8  glee  A  choir  of  bright  hetmUeSy^  is  in  the  true  style 
«f  wriiiiig,  and  the  parts  are  put  together  in  an  able  and  effective 
manner. :  He  has  a  very  justooaoepibn  of  what  a  glee  ought  to  be, 
%mi  he  would  certainly  become  oae  of  the  first  wiiloi  of  onr  dajr 
wm  he  to  appl  j  btmaelf  dil^gntlj  to  oompotttioo* 
r  .Mb.  WALHiiiiBr^a  song  wat  not  m>  happy  hi  its  efibcts  as  hie 
compositions  usually  an^  The  words,  •flbrd  so  little  scope  fotf 
▼ariety,  that  they  seem  to  ns  io  pKsent  b  bmboIobj  whkh  it  vae 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  snrmonnt* 

.  Sboobd  Niobt. — ^Theie  was  an  obvious  relaxation  in  the  atten- 
tion  paid  both  to  the  selection  and  performance  at  this  concert 
We  gather  the  firi^t  from  the  dearth  of  new  pieces — a  very  repreben* 
sible  omission,  for  it  contravened  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  institu« 
tion.  The  performance  also  was  sulhciently  fanlty  to  betray  the 
wanf  of  proper  rehearsals — a  sine  qud  non  in  all  concetts^  and  parti* 
cularly  where  part-singing  is  an  object. 

"  Come  to  longing  anm"  (J.  £lliott),  a  glee  for  four  voices, 
wa^  imolher  excellent  speciflMB  of  the  English  schooL  Mr.  Gbif* 
fin's  quarUtt  is  well  known  amongst  those  who  practice  this  kind  of 
playipg— i9  highly,  esteemed^  end  well  caknlBtej  to  shew  what 
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Engliih  Writen  capable  ^  The  septeU  by  Lmubm*  tnffsitd 
in  iiiter^t  from  its  length ;  but  it  is  oortstrudecl  in  a  manner  to 
reflect  great  cmlil  on  iib  author.  Mn.  Lambert  is  a  ^oang  many 
tUeorgftnist  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  talent  evinced  in  thk 
piece  induces  us  to  expresis  a  hope  that  be  wiW  sedulousl  v'  cuUlTatc 
the  study  of  instrumental  compoiattoiiy  and  if  ho  Ureii  lie  will  be 
an  ornament  to  tiie  country. 

Upoii  loakipg  Hwflwgli  the  bill  we  mast  saj  it  exhibits  a  good  deal 
that  is  puerile  and  puling.  "  Tk»  b^fgar  hoy^*  and  ^<  Skep  baby 
mint,*'  are  ptobahly  tfio^gbi  to  be  tcr /  sweet  fatOadii  bat  two  aiich 
ia  one  night,  and  in  n  concert  expiestljr  intended  t6  deiuewtiiie 
thegeidaetiftheBKitiihSebodlipi^ntliiidfmtQfoM*  Umih 
thienU.  Thedaet»  ^ dtmed bmt;*  tad  Ibe  toio»  **n»teitm 
Mmm/'  wn  tigrtmbh  ccMpeiitioMi,  bnt  hy  no  mmi  of »  Phwettii 
to  ind  ft  pkee  Kek*.  finch  ft  iHeetioD  •§  thb  iMb  aMiit  eftoogh  te 
crush  the  undertakingi  and  We  cannot  aoconnt  fbr  a  disregard  of 
cott&cqucncea  so  verj,   yery   reprehensible.    One  such  instance 
would  induce  us  to  recomroend  the  appointment  of  one  Director  iot 
each  night,  in  order,  first  to  ensure  responsibility,  and  iecondiy,  to 
create  Buch  n  compefitioti  as  would  teach  the  conductors  to  regard 
the  seleclioa  as  a  matter  coonected  with  their  indifidoai  diaractera 
aa  tnmeCccience  and  taste.  It  is  similar  ezamplet  to  tbeie  that  htm 
Mdo  m  ehM^B  the  ftoteion  with  a  diainelirnktion  to  make  the 
exertions  necesMfjr  In  tho  estabtUaMl  cf  n  afttidnal  charioterw 
What  bttt  ioditaBaee  ediild  have  pteineed  neli  n  eelebtied  ae 
thfa?  Wo  iQiotrihatthOM  who  «o  engaged  in  4hftBritiA€eBea«» 
neiMicr  Mk  jadg awit  nor  tartt^We  enn  then  leeodeile  theie  cen* 
tiadictiom  only  by  supposing  a  negligence  thfti  mmtt  6f  eoene 
hftfv  ftriien  ofti  ef  pHtale  ftsd  penenftl  engagement,  «Fhi«li  ought, 
we  contend,  Afitk  every  ftmon  on  oar  eide,  to  give  way,  wheik  men 
undertake  a  taekofsuch  maguiLudc  and  impoilaiice  to  native  houour 
and  science. 

The  Tiium  Night  was  more  successful  than  the  second,  tlioegh 
wemuststili  blame  tlic  introdnction  of  same  of  the  songs  which  bore  a 
<^lmi^ar  character  to  those  on  the  former  nigbt«  Mb%  Joli.t*s  gle^ 
"  Come  la  us  all  amwi^ing  go,*'  wai  icani^y  lo  much  admired  as  hie 
first.  ATTERauftr  basset  the  same  words,  and  Mr.  had  |m>> 
bably  his  predecessor's  work  in  his  mind,  though  he  hnd  etMeatly 
i«|piofcdo»toHndok  "i.eie«lii»Mir iipedM4NiMft.fl:kWM' 
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best  glee,  aiul  has  thron^hout  an  air  of  t^h^gance  and  origianlitj. 
The  audience  did  not  seem  (o  appreciate  Mb.  GaiVFiN's  qaartctt  ac 
it  daerved.  It  was  probably  too  long  and  too  reehertki,  Bot  he 
who  wiitat  fof  tiM  aaie«tifiq  most  be  eften  oontait  to  kee  ibe  prabei 
of  tbe  many. 

Mf»"  «  Mrt  of  baUad  glee,  gne  gieat  pleeeeie.  Ma. 
Goes  (IbeeempoMT)  ii  a  yoony  man  of  noob  abilffy  and  not  lew 
difideaoe.  We  bope  ibe  general  appvebation  (oi  wbieb  we  ate  but 
tbe  Ofgan)  will  enooorage  hloi  to  AtUure  ezcrtiea.  Ma.  HoaiLsr'e 
^J4inH§o  ikft  a  deaUo  ebeir)  wae  evidently  wriUen  for 

tbe  oonaebaMr,  bnC  though  a  learned  eonporitlon,  was  received 
with  great  iKitisfncl ion.  Dr.  Garnaby*s  duct  was  scarcely  <>ogood 
as  that  done  on  a  furnior  lughi.  The  subject  wanted  noTclt y,  and  it 
«a$  not  enlivened  by  the  accompaninient.  Mb.  Hohsley's  glee 
of**  The  Crier"  was  one  of  the  most  succxssful  tbinsTs  of  the  ni^ht; 
and  Mr.  Calkin's  qitarlett,  Mti.  Raw  lings*  song,  and  tbisgiee^ 
were  certainly  the  three  pieces  that  bore  away  tbe  palm. 

In  considering  tbew  ooneevts  at  a  whole,  it  appears  (o  m  that  the 
principal  defiekncj  wae  a  want  of  grandeur  and  of  pastion}  for 
we  nualaccoBipaay  to  a  certain  lengtb  In  order  to  lead  tbe  prefaH* 
ing  tailk  It  cannot  be  expected  tel  Ibe  eye  wiH  inddenly  and  at 
onoe  feiUb  tbe  repo«  of  tfaeabade  aftir  it  bae  bag  gased  apon  tbe 
^Bg  ligbti  of  tbe  brigbieel  inadnne.  Tbit  deeSre  of  effect  will 
probabliyr  ba  supplied  wben  iteball  be  finuid  tbat  a  eoSeient  degree 
of  ftupporC  allends  tbennderliking  to  enable  tbe  Directors  to  extend 
their  views  to  the  higher  brMidies  of  cmnposttioR.  The  ^ibsence  of 
occbe&tral  accotnpnnirncnts  however  coulJ  but  be  Ick  wl»en  hbucU 
songs  as  HoRSLEv'^  Tempest  for  instance,  or  Smith's  Ifohenfintfcn, 
(we  name  these  because  they  are  modern  iuiktaaces,)  could  not  be 
lieard  with  effect.  We  mention  lhif?iiot  to  disparage  the  performance, 
but  to  shew  to  the  patrons  of  music  a  probable  reason  for  an  acknow- 
ledged defect,  and  that  tbe  neaas  of  UMing  tbe  yotd  reside  wHh 
tbemaelres.  Those  defalcationa  wbicb  arise  from  haste  migbt  be 
eawJ^  lemadiody  if  tbe  Diwctees  would  give  tbeinielm  np  to  tbe 
cmri#w<  i»n  of  tbe  ami^gnente  §&t  tb«  confaig  eMseni  at  « timo 
iwwbail  pwrimeto  tbe  bemt  of  actbMk  Foeinefniieeineb  nday 
ebonld  |bi  ficoi  for  tbe  delivery  of  cempoeitlon^  aawonM  albnrlbr  tbe 
doe  eiaaiffitbm  and  ibr  a  cboine  aadetat  leiraie.  Tbe  plan  sbonbl 
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belaid  and  }}romuIgatctl  early.  Ifi  a  word,  1 1 >e  design  sboold  be 
prosecuted  with  cmfe^  with  2eal|  and  with  a  cautious  fidelity  to  the 
interests  oftlie  art. 

We  have  thus  reported,  as  it  were,  upon  (lie  transactions.  The 
intentioo  <^  the  Concentores*  Society  was  not,  we  abot&ld  gather  from 
the  prembes,  to  nuilBe  a  boldy  an  ezteosiye,  and  a  powerful  appeal  to 
tba  poblie  at  large.  TheyknowprobaMy  fall  wfll|  that  toertablMi 
a  Bkitiali  lehool  ii neither  to  be  done  at  aetroke nor  in  ateaioD. 
Time  and  patienoe»  at  well  ai  laboor  and  enooangement  will  be 
qniindy  aad  if  tbeie  be  any  wlio  ooold  aspect  that  a  selection  ttoai 
die  tnasnnd  enelleacet  of  a  eaocemoa  of  the  fineit  mastert  was  to 
"bt  rifalled  by  thcM  perfi>naanoet»  then  can  be  no  lieritatidn  in  pro-: 
mmncing  that  such  an  anticipation  was  not  only  an  emr,  bnt  an  in» 
justice.  TiiLs  concert  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  academy  of  art,  instituted 
to  afford  encouragement  to  talent  and  the  means  of  exhibiting  its 
productions.    It  cannot  yd  be  said  either  to  he  known  or  (o  lj€  tried,' 
much  further  is  it  therefore  from  its  maturity.    Tiie  seed  must  be 
sown,  cheered  with  warm  sunshine,  and  w;i(ered  ^\\ih  refreshing 
dews,  before  it  can  ripen.    If  then  we  cannot  be  content  to  wait  for. 
the  harvest)  and  to  i^gaid  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  flourish* 
ing  plaaty  we  roust  even  go  on  trusting  to  the  importations  of  othef  • 
dimates  and  other  soilsy  and  leave  all  oonsidentioos  for  natiTO  cha- ' 
lacter  out  of  onr  siglit  To  these  wlio  msnly  look  to  pteient  aad  ' 
personal  enjoyment  them  is  nothtog  to  be  said,  tmt  tothose  who 
valne  the  chiiaoier  of  diecoantry  and  Kseotfanatlontn  the  atlS|  thevs  - 
is  mnch  in  the  oowtitotioii  of  these  eonoerts  which  mabss  adiiect 
and  generous  appeaL  And  let  ns  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  ^ 
profeb^ion,  ttiat  their  countenance  and  union  is  essentially  necessary. 
They  ought  on  every  account,  on  the  score  of  policy,  of  decent  pride, 
and  of  public  utility,  to  unite  heart  and  hand,  and  to  be  emulous  of 
holding  every  private  and  personal  motive  subordinate  to  the  i^eneral 
good.    AH  these  circumstances  arc  essential,  and  if  this  enterprize 
be  promoted  under  the  dispositions  we  have  recited,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  will  repay  what  may  be  thus 
laid  out  upon  its  cultivatiooi  while  those  who  contribnte  their  aid  * 
will  derive  mnch  both  of  pleasnra  and  advantsge  ftom  the  case  they 
may  bertow  upon  an  ol^ect  so  worthy  the  labour  of  tlie  profemor*  the  ' 
regard  of  the  lovers  of  musici  aad  the  paironsge  of  tlia  gifat  and  > 
opulent. 
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The  Benefit  Concerts  have  been  even  more  numerous  tliaa  usual 
this  year.    No  important  novelty  has  been  produced  nt  any  of 
tkem*  *Thej  have  been  upon  the  if  bole  wcli  attended,  and  the 
reasoni  are  suflicieadj  obTbua,  for  iBdApeDdentiy  of  the  ibroe 
«f  €QiMiectioRy  a  tingle  n^gki  enlatlt  an  expenee  wfiidi  is  4Bafil)i> 
eOMMiMiecl)  tlwvgh  vre  confess  we  tbiok  knit  a  gaiMa  4ui  «x> 
timgaiii  priee  for  admiMOA.  We  an  anaw  that  (he  iexpencea 
of  Bmtit  GDMats  aie  lai|;^-^b  all  tkr  gmtnitmia  ■miitauui 
fMoftwoia  ata  aeomloaMd  Ip  extewl  to  aaeh  other^  if  upon  a 
gMd  ieala  thej  eeUooi  coit  Jcm  IIhui  Aoai  KNV,  to  140f*  prr 
night.  The  ebaigce  for  the  fooaM,  and  tiioee  aCtendiag  the  makinp 
the  particalars  sufficiently  knowh,  always  amount  to  half  that  sura. 
Hence  it  is  only  tlie  protc'&M>r  whose  reputation,  connection,  or 
ransical  promise  can  command  numbers,  that  is  really  ndvantag'ed. 
Most,  even  of  the  second  class,  find  their  benefit  a  loss,  and  conse- 
quently these  concerts  would  be  fewer  were  it  not  that  the  desire  of 
being  known  and  the  power  of  obliging  and  forming  connections/ 
tie  toffieient  iadacenicnte  to  hasard  the  chance.    We  pat  it  ae  a 
qoeitaooto  be  lolted  by  eiperiment  or  by  experience)  bttt  oneivhich' 
wmj  be  Mefoly  wooU  not  both  the  pnUio  and  the  proftssor  be' 
adf  antaged'bjr  the  iiene  ot  tickets  in  sets  at  a  reduced  price  f 
;  We  shell  noir  tnterrapt  the  oonne  of  oar  narration  of  public  masio 
to  glanoe  towaidii  the  parties  gifen  bj  indiTldaals,  and  which  are- 
beeoiring  more  nnoMroos  and  eztensiVe  to  their  amuigements.  It' 
forms  a  cnriouB  featare  of  the  enquiry  into  this  department  of  mtisrc, 
that  if  you  ask  of  some  of  the  Englisii  professors,  they  assure  you 
private  parties  were  never  less  frequent ;  if  you  adtiress  tlic  question 
to  the  foreign  artist,  he  says  they  never  were  so  general.  This 
strongly  corralK)rntes  the  ascendancy  offorcig-n  music. 

To  many  of  our  readers  in  the  provinces  it  may  be  necessary  to 
csplain  the  nature  of  a  prifate  concert  in  London,  for  in  the  country 
there  are  few  which  are  not  wholly  or  principally  supported  by 
amateors,  while  the  assistance  of  profossors  is  generallj  Oonfined  to 
the  toAster  who  instraclt  in  the  Amilyi  or  the  gratnitoas  performance  ■ 
of  an  Mifidnalor  two  who  are  persbnallj  known  to  its  members. ' 
la  town  it  is  otherwise.  We  shatl  of  coarse  be  nndcnitood  to  allode 
to  concerts  npon  sack  a  scale  as  to  distinguish  them  above  family 
concerts,  or  the  musical  assemblies  of  a  few  lovers  of  the  art,  for  the 
purpose  of  practice  together*   We  s^ieaiL  oi   concerts  given  to 
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]ar£re  audiences,  such  ns  tliose  wUoh  Utk«  filafifi  ai  the  kowet  of 

tbc  nofaiUtj  and  opulent  virtuosi. 

A  Qovduotor  (Sir  Gbome  Smart,  Mr«  GbiiAVOftEx,  aad 
Si0.  SoAPVAy  aie  rouqh  etnpiojrvd  in  this  wij^)!!  CMraltodw 
t»  Ihf  ilipgwi eato  aC  peifimai%  wycli  are  of  course  aooHdiflf 
10  Hit  PitMl  of  ib*  MiiBgaMiR  aad  lha  Bwhir  of  MNtam 
liiaMto  Umtofdni  «lialiai,er  tbadMior  of  the  ooMOit  qwkw 
noh  niggetlions  m  Jio  thinln  praptr.  Tbat  aooBani  of  Hut  kind 
utovii  itctC^iMRrljr  upoii  dMnme  plan  m«  fHiUio  ooMMtuMl 
under  similar  direction^  or  it  it  an  admiztofe  of  poMio  nod  private, 
ill  propuriioa  as  tbe  assistance  of  amateun  is  afforded.  Tha  number 
of  aaditors  vnry  from  100  to  500  persons,  according  to  rank, 
connections,  and  power  of  reception.*  At  Carlton  Palace,  not 
uafrequenily,  ladies  of  the  bifhcst  raak  pla^  and  s\ng — and  did  we 
think  it  coasistent,  we  could  name  many  aaiateurs  among  ilio  families 
both  at  the  WfliI  Bod  of  the  Town  and  in  the  Citj,  who  are  oapabio 
of  sQstainiog  a  pait em  Iqr  the  tide  of  thonoft  odebiated  mnticiajHy 
withaofUgbtdittinolicNu  XbMMamilMiM  vbo  fi^f  «i  wmki 
iwiitniinoBUtpwiilMtobf  f«q^fdid^»^y  ty  tbg  fwy  ia<il  yia<ii 
aofff«-vo  m/  name  Uia  TMiiy  Yioloaoetto^  lliilo^  MwldMMa  buM^ 
mod  one  of  tbe  iiMl  tcoor  tingm  le  tbe  bii0de«  It  a  OMiobiet  of 
the  ci(y  of  Looden.  In  point  of  lad,  masic  it  now  as  highly  if  not 
asgeacrally  cultivateil  as  literature  and  design  by  private  iadividuaU, 
and  the  family  of  Dukes  nnd  of  Merchants,  having-  the  finest  in- 
strnction  at  command,  arc  alike  emulous  of  improving  those  talents, 
which  now  more  than  ever,  when  the  grand  political  contests  of  the 
world  my  be  reduced  to  one  principle,  the  Mniggle  of  individoal 
leuidt  agalBtt  the  feudal  tcnoiit  of  society,  terve  to  distinguish  Ibeif 
poitetion.  Iftekpi  be  law  imtlwiiii  vied  to  b0b  fortune  eadffee 
lankaie  much  mom  mmmm,  vbibi  tbe  pwymt  «f  liiiiatwe»  of 
ait,  «ed  of  edeiMitaeiiy  tea^ir  mMgwtf  ^  acqaiifMity  it  af4 
coatawplibiti  atloiit  iM«iatiped*  Tbe  wlie of  uM^laeteal  elfei»> 
latntit  Mt  and  wdvntood,  aad  tbe  pr^adicet  egaiail  Ha  poamaM^ 
are  hourly  falling  away  hefore  its  unlimited  exercise.  Title  aad 
wealth  may  purchase  a  ceriaia  quaniity  of  det^eut  exterior  r#«peoit 

*  Mas.  CouTTs  ^Afc  a  party  two  scasoos  ago,  a(  which  not  only  til  the 
vocsl  taltet  in  liondon  wts  assemtaledi  bat  a  ballet  by  the  prbiclptl  daoceis 
fram  the  Kii^  neatre  ooocbiM  tbe  amvteMli  bete  tumr^ 
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and  of  personal  indulgence,  but  to  obialn  honour  or  even  no- 
tice these  accidents  must  now  be  accompanied  and  set  off  bjr 
inteliectval  reach,  dignity,  aad  poibii%  Tb  ibt  maHer  in 
the  ekarart  Ug/btf  m  feubjoia  foar  M  ifc  of  the  ptoghtm  of  ftiiMe 
concerts  this  season.  The  first  was  at  Devooshiie  Honae  on  tho 
teniiMi  of  JIUjF^Ok  4  M  iA  tiM  Cl^  «f  liMd^ 

Attt 

Suonntn  4^  Conio 
Dnetto^Della  snpnte  nnc—i  "C^iw/iu 
Qnartetlo— Siain  Tons*  im  vi  mdo«  Jrotmi. 

Aria-^ittali  «aH'  tppem-^lifiiwftrf 

Soonata  di  Como. 

Duetto — Le  raiebarbare  victiade — Rossini, 
Quarieito — Crndelc  sospetto — Rossinu 
Duetto — Noil  fuggir — FarindU* 
Terzetto— Crud  a  sorte^ — RossmU 
Finale — II  THrco — Jiossim* 


No.8« 

TfiURSDAir,  APRIL  17lh,  1823. 
PJRT  THE  FIRST. 

Grand  Siiifouia— (J upitct) — Mozart, 
Terielto— Lejaccio  un  inchino,"  II  Matrimonio  ^egrelo^Cimarota* 
Aria — "Una  voce  al  cor  mi  pario^"  Clarinetto  obligato— Poer. 
TmMo— oho  p^6ndd  implons"  11  MaqmeMo' 

Coao  4  Yiototdld  obtlgati. 
Fiirttal»--<]oMoM%M,  lib  PuMM  PknU 
AiiftF^  Deh  I  Vieni  alb  fiMfa^**  flDon  Ghnnm^Mnmi, 
TMinooU^Mte*  U«  SpngiitfiMH 
Filiate  til  tkt  Pint  Att  ofll  MGHo^tanl-Hifaftfrr* 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 
Grand  Septelto-TB<r/Aox>«i. 
Arift— Felice  non  sarei,**  La  prixuavera  felice—  Patr, 
jQiiutetto-*^^  Cido  U.mk>  labbro  ispim,"  J^iftoca  «  Faiieio— 

•  Ro$sm, 

Aria— Auiom  ellttaQ«ani,**  LaJteM  del  LHto-JeoM£4 
Ckwno  Ofal^iatoi  Hr.  Foot 
Dadto-><  All  *ideadi  qiwl  metdUi^**  II  Barbiero  miUgk^RmU^ 

OwrtBitt'  ■Lodoitka— CatorwMrf* 


'     No.  8.  ' 
FRIDAY^  MAY  9th,  1B8S. 

PART  FIRST. 
Glee — Miss  Goodall,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Hornca!>tlc,  and  Mr.  PliiUi|M| 

*f  Queen  of  the  Skies"— Si>  G.  Smart. 
Recitative  and  Air— Mr.  Sapio,  "  Orynthia"  (Noble  Outlaw)— BisAop. 
Glee — Master  Smith,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Horncastle,  and  Mr.  Phillips — 
**  Oh  Nannjr  wilt  thou  gang  willi  me" — Carter  and  Harrison. 
Duetto— MifB  Goodail  and  Mr.  Sapio— Amor  poaaeiite  iiomr/' 

Armida — Rosshn* 
Fantastft*- Plate  Obligator  Mr.  Sola— itbunmoNd  Sola, 
Afift-Miat  GoodaU— ^  Bei  labbii*'-.  JPcmvi* 
DneC^MiMStapbeiii  andlliM  Goodall— ^t'ldl  me  wheie  it  Famgr 

bv6d***^iSB'*  (T i  iStopfjifeii. 
Trio— liiss  Stephens,  Master  Smith,  and  Mr.  Phillips— <*Tiw€hoiigli 
and  crow  " — (Guy  Mannering)— Bif Ao>p. 

PART  SECOND. 
Duetto— Miss  Goodail  and  Mr.  Sola — Con  pazienza" — Matter. 
JRedlattfe  and  Air— Miss  Stephens— «  Aiild  Robin  Graj*'— TAe 

Met*  W*  Lem, 
FantasOi— Gomo  OUigato— Signor  Poni— Ptof. 
Duel— MimSCepliiB&t  and  Mailer  Smilh-^<Mj  pretfy  pi^— (Hcwf 

Quatre) — ^»kcp» 
T^mtto—Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.Ma,  and  Mr.  PbilliiM— ^In  mia  Donhdla** 

—Cosi  fan  tutte — Alozatt, 
Air — Miss  Stepiiens — Xho'  the  lastgUmpie  of  Erin.*'— FromMoore's 

Irish  Melodies. 
•  Finale  to  la  Clemcnza  di  Tito—'*  Tu  e  vcr"— JMbaorl. 
/.  - '  At  the  Piano  Forte»  Sir  George  Smart*  '   • ' 
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No  A. 
MAY  Uib,  1823. 

PART  I. 

Orerture  (Caijpso) — fflui/er* 
Glee  for  six  voices — Hence  all  ye  vain  delights**— fFcMe* 
Air—"  The  Soldier's  Drewo'W/^zwW. 
DiieUo»<<  Sod  Caralter"  (11  Fanatico  per  la  Miuica)^ifc^. 

Air. 

Trio-^<SealvoIto'*  ^ 
RecU.--<<Hacbegioriio**  >  (Tito)— AliMMVf. 
And  CJioma— Ta^  ^er** ) 

PART  II. 

Overture — Romberg, 
Ah—'**  Pia  dolce  e  placide*'— i?oisorf. 
Daetto-^<  As  I  saw  fail  Chlonr^Hayim. 
Duetto— Ah  guarda  Sofdla**— ((^i  fan  tutte)— Jfiisarr. 
Air— ^  11  mio  tesoio**'-(Il  Dob  Giovanai)^Jfi»arf. 
Ductio— '*Se  fiatorin  corpo** — (II  matrimonio  segreto)— Cwiarata* 
Finale — Overture  to  Taiicredi— iu/iiiw. 


No.  d. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  (he  S9Ui,  1883. 

PART  I. 

Glee,  Mr.  Terrail,  Mr.  liroaJ hurst,  Mr.  Horncastle, and  Mr.  PhiUips, 

"  As  on  a  summer's  day" — Smith. 
Scotch  Song,  Mr.  Broadburst— John  Anderson.** 
Air,  MiasGoodall— «  Bid  me  discourse**— cTsn-Z/^A  Night  J  Biikop. 

Fantasia,  Harp,  Miss  Sharp— Boc^o* 
Anthem,  Misa  Stephens  and  Miss  Goodall— Hew  my  prayer,"  (ao 

compaoied  oo  the  Oigan  bjrSirCtooige  Smart.)-* JTenf. 
Aria,  Madame  Ronai  De  Begais— Una  voce  poco 

Glee,  MIm  Stepheai,  Mim  Goodall^  Mr.  TenaO,  Mr.  HomoaiU^ 

and  Mr.  Phillips—"  Blow,  gentle  gales**— C^Ae  SUrD€.)'^Bishop. 
Quintetto,  Madame  Ronzi,  Miss  Goodall,  Mr.Sapio,  Signor  Placci, 
and  Signor  DeBegnis— "Oh !  gaardate  cbe accidente !** — (IlTwrco 
in  Italia.)— Rassim, 

VOL.  T.  «0.  XVIIU  K  k 
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PABT  II. 

Qiiarietto  PaslorRlo,  Madame  llonzi  Dc  Begnts,  Mr.  Terrnil,  Mr. 
Sapio,  and  isignor  De  Bi'guia,  con  Coro— "  L'Am  in  faviUc" — 
(AureUimo  in  Palmira,) — Rosnm, 

Air,  Miss  Stephens—**  Oo  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water.* 
AriaiSigaoiOeficgnb— *'  Amor,  perche  mi  pi2iichr'«*(i^  TiftrotPi 

JkMcu)— Rossini. 
FantasiB)  Corno  Obllgsto^  Signor  Poni— Piiast. 
Doeito^  Madame  Ronsi  De  hiogm  and  Sifnor  de  B^nia-^*  lodt 

Rccil.  aod  Air,  Mr.  Sapio— ^<  Orjii(hia''-*CNoMf  OMto.>— JSif Acf. 
Teraettq^  Mr.  Sapio,  Signor  Placeiy  and  Signor  de  Begnia**^*  La 

niia  Dorabella***~rCo5t/<m  TWfeJ^ilfoiorf. 
Finale  to  H  Ttmcrediy  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  Mi«  Goodall,  Mr. 

Terrail,  &  Mr.  Sapio,  con  Coro — "  Fra  quei  soavi  palpiti" — Rossini, 
At  the  Piano  Forte,  Sir  George  Smart. 

II  ii  not  a  little  singalar,  lhal  in  a  eowitry  whidi  encouiaget  hj 
Iha  bignl  cxpenditnie  of  any  in  llie  noildy  coltivation  and 
practice  of  mntiOi  wesbonld  be  able  to  cHe  the  anrangementa  at 
two  concerts — ^the  one  held  at  the  honae  of  one  of  the  firit  of  ita 
nobleiF^  neither  of  which  waa  tbere  performed  one  oompositloa 
the  prodnction  of  a  ntive  or  wHh  Engliah  woids-HM>r  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  a  nobleman  who  aspires  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  taste  of  the  noblciise,  was  there  an  Engliili  person  en^a^ed,  either 
to  fting  or  conduct!*  We  pledge  ourselves  that  these  cxain[)les  are 
not  selected,  but  they  were  really  the  first  two  concert  cards  of  (his 
season  that  presented  themselves  out  of  a  heap.  This  speaks  vo- 
lumes. Wheu  such  facts  are  producible,  the  efiniire  of  foreign  [rnisic 
is  all  but  established.  We  must  point  attention  to  tlie  variety  of  s(_)  les 
contained  in  the  selection  numbered  5.  This  presents  a  model  of 
what  a  conceit  ooght  to  contain,  and  has  one  ooljr  taiilt»  the  commqa 

•  Let  not  this  be  considered  a?  any  proof  of  the  wart  of  ability  in  our  con- 
doctors,  for  we  observe,  and  a  curious  fact  it  is,  that  several  foreign  professors, 
aud  amongst  others,  the  only  persons  eiuployed  at  the  upera  koute,  who  have 
had  eoaetrts  oot  of  the  theatM  this  leaBOOy  have  resorted  to  Sia  Gsoaea  Smam 
to  conduct  them.  If  these  enineat  fsvcipiers  Uiink  thus  highly  of  our  country- 
manjt  becomes  an  imputation  upon  amateur  nobiiity  to  9eekasitttaDoeoonWe»«//y 
ami  cojiUnuaiiy  from  foreign  artists.  The  prejudice  is  not,  howerer,  lhi»  fact 
laiBdeaUy  ihewi,  to  be  talm  at  a  icpNfal  ta  the  talent  of  oar  aali^ 
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error  of  all  concerts — it  is  too  long.  No  perfemmnoe  ought  ever  to 
last  above un  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  liour&al  the  ulmost. 

We  have  so  oflen  ail  verted  to  the  causes  of  this  change,  that  we 
shall  only  repeat  fixed  opinions  in  reciting  them  anew-  Hnt  we 
cannot  help  poiiitirii^  out  to  oiir  native  compos<'rs  that  most  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  great  composers  of  other  nations,  hns  Ix  cri 
tf&cted  by  meiot^  $peakmg  to  the  tender  afeclions,  in  spile  of  the 
grandeur  of  MosAftT^s  orchestral  combinations,  (and  the  woriM 
of  MoiABT  luif e  gODO  fufther  in  eSeotMlaag  tiw  change  than  those 
of  «Bjr  other  or  »U  other  masters,)  these  ofie  the  qoaJities  that  imIm 
lum  lo  popular.  Bmsixi  edde  li^lMwi  Mid  epriglulliBaei  to 
wuMy*  But  if  ve  want  a  national  lUmtiattw  of  tfae  UMf  m 
need  only  torn  to  1Ioom*#  Irish  Meiodiety  «pd  what  um  better 
•tUly  hii  Nitiomd  Ain.  Mei»(fy  speaking  Iq  the  teHitr  ^jfitcHm  \m 
thence  enlewd  all  hearU  atul  won  for  him  all  hit  iwom* 

NowwedoMiseaii  todepieeiateiweoodd  aei  indied  wwi  we 
eo  weak  as  to  desire  it^  the  English  glee,  the  speoies  of  writing  to 
which  tlie  attention  of  our  composers  has  been  chiefly  addressed* 
But  being  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  writing,  it  still 
olica  partakes  of  the  gravity  of  its  origin.  Variety  is  loo  com- 
monly wanting,  and  our  composers  rauj»(,  we  tear,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  progression  of  il>e  age,  concede 
a  liltle  of  their  predilections  (however  just  these  be)  if  they  wouid 
prevent  the  total  departure  of  the  public  regard  from  them.  Wo 
are  certainly  in  this  respect  too  national,  and  the  efiects  are  visible* 
It  is  in  ^ia  to  say  that  it  oi^ht  to  be  otheroriie*  We  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and  unless  our  composers  will  caltiwala 
liglkt  and  airy  and  captivating  melody — will  adapt  it  to  the  espies* 
sioa  of  lender  passloa^wiU  wy  Ibo  cQsabinatioBi  and  throw  tiena 
into  aur  and  duet*— the  contest,  it  is  to  be  appsebeadedt  will  sooa  he 

•  Cursory  enquirers  will  scarcely  be  brought  to  credit  how  few,  how  very 
few  English  songs  have  risen  to  a  higti  estimatioa,  taken  as  oomposttions 
for  the  orchestra  or  the  stage,  withia  the  last  twenty-five  yesis*  The 
fiillewing  list  will  be  found  to  u^ade  nearly  all. 


The  sailor's  adieu 
The  soldier's  dressi  Attvaed. 


Venns*  doves  ^ 
With  ooa  or  lieoMoef  Ihe 
▲athor. 


By  the  simplicity  of>  Btshi^* 
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over.   It  is  not  alone  ihe  ttste  in  mtnic  that  it  dimngtAm  The 

change  must  be  looked  for  by  those  who  would  sink  down  to  the 
real  cause,  in  the  inclinations  and  affections  oi  raankiml*  It  is  one 
almost  necessarily  incident  to  the  growtli  ot  opulence  and  luxury. 
It  is  observable  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  How  then  can  it  be  expected 
that  our  mnsic  is  to  stand  immiifablf,  among;st  (hose  revolutions 
which  affect  ail  that  is  about  as,  and  conseqaeallj  all  tbat  is 
within  OS  ? 

From  this  inevitable  dignssiofi  we  ratiini  to  the  private  conoeffti* 
It  might  be  thought  a  necessi^ry  consequence  of  their  ffequeacj, 
that  the  attoodwice  on  public  music  shoaid  fall  away,  and  perhapa 
i«ch  may  be  one  of  the  ftcia  which  accooat  for  the  diiMilatloii  aad 
wpeiisioii  of  two  anch  Gcneeda  aa  Ihe  Vocal  and  the  City  Amatevr. 
Bat  this  is  od  the  aole  cagse.  Alt  thinga  wear  oat ;  ami  though 
many  would  contioiie  (o  anhacribe  ami  to  attend,  beeaoie  thery  have 
snbscfihed  and  attended  for  a  aeries  of  yean,  there  are  mote,  it  is 
pfobri^e,  who  would  decline  their  subscriptions  in  mere  wearincm 
and  mere  desire  of  novelty.  TJiis  too  is  one  of  the  accompanying 
signs  o(  the  times.  In  the  struggle  t>etween  love  of  habit  and  love  of 
change  for  ascendancy  over  our  minds  and  conduct — the  former  will 
be  weakened  and  the  latter  acquire  new  fort  c  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  objecti;  that  solicit  our  altcntion.  Old  associations  will 
gradually  lose  their  influence  from  constantly  passing  to  new  scenes, 
new  thoughts,  and  new  images;  the  love  of  variety  will  super* 
sede  all  other  impressions,  by  rendering  them  less  deep  and  less  im« 
portant.  And  it  is  opulence  that  gives  us  tbecommand  of  thb  power 
of  mutation. 

There  it  also  another  cause  which  is  connected  with  the  nightly 
aaccession  of  lieaefit  concerts.  We  ennmcnted  in  our laatyeat's  sketch 
the  anangementa  for  one  month.  This  year  however  hasexceeded  the 
last  both  in  the  number  and  duration  of  the  period  In  which  they 
take  place :  they  began  and  will,  we  conceive,  probably  end  much 
later*   Mr*  Joair  CaAMEa  even  has  announced  a  morning  per- 

Thus  tlie  list  shrinks  down  to  about  half  a  dozen.  Many  however  hnve  he^n 
written,  which  either  from  the  indifference  of  conductors,  or  from  the  disincli- 
nation of  dngers  to  itody  sod  try  new  things,  have  not  Iwen  so  nrach  heard  ss 

they  deserve.   Smith's  Battle  of  flohmlinden—  K  n  a  pto  n' s  There  be  none  of 

bcwittfs  tlaughicrs~^Uomi  r\''^  Tempest^  and  Heale's  Brnfuf,  dcscrre  (p  be 
jrauked  v,  it^  the  classical  sougs  of  our  age.   Duets  are  even  more  rare. 
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formanccy  for  whicii  we  can  only  account  hy  his  being  unable  to  fix 
an  evening  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  secure  himself  an  open 
night.*  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  well  iinown  that  every  pro- 
kma  has  friewls  atlacbed  to  him  by  connections,  made  either  in  the 
general  way  of  aoqQaiiitaiiee,b/  teaohing,  or  by  assisttog  at  private 
mttsic  This  compels,  as  it  wm^  nrany  to  a  certain  eipenditure, 
wbila  obligatioM  on  tba  contnuy  sidci  not  Icm  frcqnenCly  oecaiion 
n  gntoitona  dMribntimi  of  admiaiioiiai  which  an  taSoiaiit  to  aaliify 
the  Boaicri.  appetite  of  a  large  ptopeiiioB.  Thos  are  two  ooaaidev- 
able  bodioa  of  the  mnsical  paUie^  or  of  thoie  who  are  teen  at  con* 
certa,  cot  off  fiom  the  rapport  of  eatabliihed  coocertt,  aneh  at  thote 
weihavenaneii.  Indeed  when  we  oondder  the  ctrcmnttaneet  con- 
nected wilh  the  music  of  the  metropolis,  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
declension.  Tlic  nobility,  and  those  who  affect  the  style  and  society 
of  that  caste,  are  to  be  found  no  whrre  but  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Antient  Concert.  The  oratorios  nnd  tlie  benefits  oj>cn  snch  wide 
doon  for  the  roiilioa  that  they  admit  almost  all  the  adventitious  sup- 
porteia  of  music,  when  music  ia  only  to  be  poroiiaaed  at  so  dear  n 
price.  This  costlineii  we  look  npon  to  be  a  main  cause  of  ex- 
clusion. For  if  three  nemlwfi  of  a  familj  are  deaironi  to  be  pre<« 
aent  at  a  lobicriptioo  conceit  for  the  aeaaoo,  it  awallowi  a  anm  which 
most  penont  ef  middle  tank  woold  be  llkelj  to  conaider  as  Inige  to 
be  expended  npon  a  iiiig||B  aonico  of  nmoaement* 

From  these  limited  entertninmenta  we  tnm  to  the  OnAtonioa,  be- 
cause they  present  an  intermediate  station  as  it  were,  between  the  con* 
cert  room  and  the  theatre.  Oncofllic  capital  circumstances  attending 
these  pcrtorinances  this  season,  lias  been  the  suppresstoii  of  cornpc- 
^  fitiori,  by  the  [iroprlt  tor,  M.  Bogus  a,  taking  the  Drnry-lane  as 
well  as  the  Covent-garden  house*  The  performances  were  held  in 
Febmarjr  at  the  oncy  and  in  March  at  the  other*   What  tlie  fntore 

e  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  CaAMEa^hould  hare  chosen  the  moruiiig  of 
Ibe  day  ftted  for  Mas.  SALMon'sevenbig  concert  Shieethe  test  was  written  both 

have  taken  place,  and  the  ereiiing  was  decidedly  injured  by  the  morning 
performance.  Mr.  Cramer's  and  Mrs.  Salmon's  connections  lie  in  thp  vrry 
same  circle.  How  w  as  it  to  be  expected  that  the  saute  persons  would  go  to  a 
kmg  noroing  concert,  and  again  be  present  at  an  etening  performance  of  the 
saoie  cast  ?  We  regret  loiee  distingaisiied  artists  thus  dasidng,  bat  as  Ma. 
Tn  AMFn's  rcnccrt  was  announecd  long  after  M rs.  Salmon's,  and  as  the 
nmniiiii;5  arn  so  much  less  occup!«'<J  than  the  evenings,  it  argues  a  little  want  of 
gailautry  ou  the  part  of  the  great  pianist  towards  the  first  of  iikigliah  Tocalists. 
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eflS?c(8  upon  (he  amuiemaits  of  Ibe  town  inajr  be,  ii«  do  net  ytninm 

io  aalicipate,  but  that  such  a  precaution  on  the  part  of  M.  BoCH«A 
is  fully  ju&Ufied  both  by  the  past  ami  present  seasons^  cannot  be 
denied.  The  oratorios  had  been  given  upas  pro6tless  bj  Siii  Geobge 
Smart  arid  Ma.  B  isHOPj  professors  pertectly  capable  of  deciding 
that  point,  both  by  abUit/  and  exfierience.  The  receipts  of  the 
|iMHUit  season  have  not  (it  it  confidently  stated)  jbom  than  secured 
tii0  Ipffoprietor  against  ia«|  efcii  if  they  limdoM  to  aack  Iflbn 
compelitMii  boing  almt  oHty  mcIi  is  the  MHilt,  mo  jwt  ommm  on 
alticli  i»  Ike  jwlgneal  whiah  Imi  beeo  anpliifid  io  honwt  sad  no* 
CMHHjr  pimittiMi* 

Widi  respect  to  perfoMMn  and  telaotfoMy  thtre  nw  M  ofcuiot 
eoncilialion  of  national  Mtaem,  by  the  predominance  of  English 
singers  and  English  music.  As  M.  Bochsa  is  situakil,  and  iji  the 
state  of  opinion,  this  was  certainly  no  less  judicious.  There  was  also 
a  more  marked  attention  (o  propriety  in  the  arrang^emcnt  of  the 
pieces  than  was  observable  in  ihe  incQugraous  admixture  of  sacred 
and  profane,  upon  which  we  some  lime  since  thought  it  right  (o 
remaxk  with  the  aipariljr  ii  deierf  ed.  The  great  aaveUias  uf  the 
leaaoB  we~ 

Cyrus  in  Babylon, 
TheLwdyoftheLahe  bathly  Botsiai^lMittMuiated  iato£qgifeii, 

'    -  Aad  MmUb^  by  Dr.  9nUh. 

.  TbaliitefeingenlndadedalnMitalltlMBatsveMaietofflaioeace^ 
with  tbe  exception  ef  If  a.  Vavohaii— Ha  ami  CAitfomBiB^ 
Madahb  BuiiGAaii  and  8ie«oa  CvRioifi,  beiiigaliiioit  tbe  oidy 
Italians  engaged.  Mr.  Moschblbs,  the  great  pianist,  played  oon« 
certos.  Madame  Bulgari  failed,  and  as  a  singer  lias  indeed  but 
slight  claims  to  noUce  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  Thus  then  the 
principal  fact  appears  to  be,  the  effect  of  opinion  in  bringing  about 
the  partial  restorationof  English  music  and  English  performers,  toge- 
ther with  the  careditplajred  in  the  separation  ofthegiave  and  lighter 
parts  of  the  performances*  These  improvements  ai^e  a  coaTiction 
net  only  of  the  moral  oecewitjr*  but  that  such  a  deference  vat  aetuaU/ 
demanded  by  the  itate  of  public  aentiment.  Stilt  howem  tbe  pro* 
prietor  ii  no  gainer.  To  vbat  ii  thii  attributable  2  We  iepljr>  witb- 
out  besitationi  to  the  enonnoaa  expenoes  entailed  by  the  extraTaganI 
engagements  of  singers,  and  by  tbe  variety  and  numbers  employed. 
This  ooflws  of  the  rage  for  excess.  The  public  have  been  taught  .la 
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heHetn  tkat  the j  omrt  m(  oaljr  h«K  tlifi  fiaot  laleirt,  bat  dl  the  tilnt 
in  Ifae  country  at  once.  Hraoe  onosrii  protracted  to  racli  %  bugtlr 
thttt  the  MfHenoc  depcrts  mptmUmmM  witb  lamcyaiid  irtigae44o 
the  extflcniltf  •r  weariMineaeM  hj  long  nttiog  and  overworn  attea- 
tten.  Hence  loo  tlie  indkpoNtiett  to  lepent  nn  amnsenent  fo  ricbl y 
but  nt  tbe  turn  tfaneso  irkieoielj  emMim  TbeMdljeetuMi  an 
the  aohnowkilgeil  rain  of  pnUio  mniie^  bot  itill  thej  me  not  cmw 
feoledy beonote  anj  bdl  of  fiire,  wbioh  proniMi  n  degree  of  enjojmeDt 
to  moderate  that  the  mind  coold  msily  entertain  and  luxuriate  in  all' 
tbe  contents,  'vvould  now  be  thoiig-ht  bare  and  meagre,  excite  no 
wonderment,  and  thereiore  liulc  attendance.  But  some  new  means 
mait  be  devised,  for  the  present  plan,  it  is  clear  by  the  results,  is  ex- 
hausted. We  are  inclined  to  think  alisolute  cessation  for  a  time 
%vou1d  be  most  Ukeljr  to  restore  tbe  palled  and  languid  appetite  oS 
tbe  public. 

Tub  KiN«*ft  Theatre  has  tbia  tonaent  been  ante  tbe  nmnrad 
•oadoct  of  a  cominitiee  of  nofakom*  Tbe  dmppemaDce  of  such 
pradigboi  same  aa  bate  Ibr  ao  long  a  aimtm  of  jnan  bam  U^fkhnl 
•pon  Ibmitbbig  «a  IlaUan  opera  to  tbe  £iigliih  paUuv  thongh  pen* 
hope  qpilte  adeqoatel/  aoooantod  Ibr  by  the  eeibamMnionli  o£  Iba 
Arit  Manngeii  Ibr  want  of  capital,  b/  the  ceateqoeat  impvtiridoMt 
•tepi,  to  ipeab  in  the  mildett  termii  taken  to  proenm  fnade  nod 
by  legal  litigations,  yet  had  left  tnoh  doubts  npno  tho  poMibility  of 
any  indiTidttal  nndertaking  the  concern  witbont  oontracting  at  the 
same  time  for  bis  own  utter  ruin,  that  such  an  interposition  of  influ- 
ence and  power  might  well  seem  indispensable.  How  far  sucli  a 
scheme  of  management  accords  with  the  public  interests  is  however 
a  doubtful  point — becnusc  tliere  are  facts  strong  enough  to  encourage 
a  belief  that  this  influence  is  in  many  instances  subslilutcd  for  that 
determination  to  make  excellence  the  atlcactiou,  which  ought  to  be 
the  goTCintng  principle  of  all  public  entertainments.  Tiiat  the  anmse- 
Hient  is  far  more  costly  than  it  onght  to  be,  has  long  linoe  been  de» 
nMNutrated* — whether  it  has  been  giadnatly  dodintng  or  ascending^ 
tbe  nateriala  tier  fomiing  n  jadgnMut  am  nre  noir  abnat  to  aabtnit, 
irttl  dedda. 

The  now  performei*  engnged  tbii  ieaion  hare  bam  Shutm 
PoaTO|  Siovoa  Rami,  andSiOMoaA  Ci.Aniai;  liAOAna  Gam* 

♦  See  MosiealMagaztue  and  Review,  Vol,  1,  page  250,  et  seq. 
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F0BC8B,  SiGNOR  DR  Begnis,  and  Madamb  RoNzi  i)c  Begxis, 
SiGNoui  CuRioMi  and  Placci,  Signo u a  Caradori,  Madame 
Graziani,  ■with  the  occasional  assislaucc  of  Madame  Vestris, 
forming  the  strength  of  ihe  vocal  corps.  Signor  Porto  is  a  base. 
His  voice  is  verjr  fine,  being  of  ample  volume,  round  in  (one,  exten- 
sive in  compass,  and  tolerably  flexible.  His  intoealioii  is  more 
oonect  than  that  of  the  geneialitj  of  Italian  bases,  and  bis  stjrie 
masterly.  Sionoe  Rbina  is  not  above  a  third  rate»  and  coase* 
qaentl/  has  no  title  to  partioalar  deseription.  Siovoaa  GiiAaiii i 
and  Geaziaiti  are  the  |ilr  aUer  of  an  Italian  Thnatie,  and  qaj  pair 
off  with  SiovoEs  RioHi  and  Oi  Giotahiti* 

Ha0Aii8  BoEOOHDio  indeed  appealed  in  Janoaiy  in  Rossini's 
ToMcrad^  but  sho  was  totaOy  deficient  in  all  the  qualifications  of  n 
iinger  of  the  first  class,  and  sunk  immediately. 

To^vanlstiic  latter  end  of  Ma/,  Signor  Garcia  pla_)-cd  Oullu  for 
SiGNOE  CuRioNi's  benefit,  and  subsoquently.  His  abilities  as  a 
singer  are  well  known,  but  lie  appears  to  be  fast  approacliing  that 
period,  when  florid  execution  is  found  necessary  to  cover  the  havoc 
which  time  ninkes  in  the  voice.  He  still  however  pos^^sscs  great 
volume  when  be  exerts  himself,  but  that  power  over  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  tone  which  proves  its  obedient  ductility^  the  great  test 
of  fine  singing,  is  fiutdepnitlng* 
So  much  for  (he  new  engagements.  The  operas  given  havo  been 

La  Clemenza  di  Tito*  MoxAnr 

La  Gana  Ladm  Rossini 

Tanoiedi  Ditto 

La  Donna  dd  Lago  Ditto 

Le  Nosse  di  Figaro   •  •  .  IfoiAnr 

£iisa  e  Chradb    .    •  •  HsacADAntB 

Otello   Rossini. 

La  Donna  del  Lago  ami  EUsn  c  Claudia  have  then  been  the  only 
jioYclties.  This  is  not  all.  La  CUmema  di  Tito  and  Fis^aro  lire  ex- 
qiiisite  compositions,  but  they  have  been  so  often  and  so  long  before 
the  public,  that  their  adoption  rather  bespeaks  an  itulolcol  conlented- 
ncss  with  that  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  than  a  search  after  variety 
and  excellence^  the  most  likely  to  be  relished  by  the  aodience.  EHsa 

*  This  opera  was  said  to  be  got  up  pro  tempore  before  the  anifal  «f 
SioHoas  Eujiiy  and  Po  avo,  and  M abami  Boaooaaio.  * 
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e  Ctmdio  wss  hmxd  only  to  be  condemnctl,  and  t^ie  siip|)ort  of  Uie 
seaiOB  Imi  lain  upon  Ltt  Dmma  del  Lagoj  (or  La  Gaum  La^trm^ 
nef  er  popntRrp  wm  ipotr  thuMunMitw  There  hm  beeft  nneh 
too  roncli  of  Bomin  to  the  a]ia«doitiiMiit  of  all  (he  gieat  coropoMrii 
MosAST  eieeptecL  And  lieie  we  matt  conneot  with  (he  finUnaaied 
fMToe  the  fine  perfonaaaee  of  Maoamb  fiovsi  db  BBmts,  to  whete 
tolent  its  fiivounble  reccptioe  it  leimrtervilljy  indetcl  we  may  say  so 
entirely  owing.  Never  perhaps  did  any  einger  so  rapidly  improve 
in  a  change  of  style  as  this  lady,  and  uc  feel  called  upon  to  mtKlifj 
an  opinion  wc  formerly  ventured,  we  unw  perceive,  to  f^ive  some- 
what preiiifilurcly,  as  to  her  powTr  of  i>ccoiiiiiig  a  serious  singer.  She 
has  corrected  the  imperfection  of  iter  tone,  tiiat  infautiiic  quality  in 
her  apper  notes,  very  considerablyi  and  has  informed  her  whole  man- 
ner with  dignify.  She  is  as  she  ever  was,  "instinct  with  feeling,** 
and  in  the  appiieation  of  her  nndcrstandin^  to  tho  enbliraer  rabjectt 
of  patsUmateexpmntont  the  hM  ehewn  ai  mncfa  Venatilify  of  taleni 
as  acnteneM  of ioniibilftyi.  WocafmotadiaH  tlwt  the  hu  y(»t  iMMshiBd 
(he  majesty,  the  ti«e  elegance^  or  (he<rcfineBiei)t  Of  that  flioit  eiiqtii* 
sitely  fefined  efeatnfe»  Madakb  Cavpobmb  ;  but  after  what 
Madame  oc  Bfontr  has  accomplished  In  thehMt  few  months,  she 
on^ht  to  have  credit  for  possessing  those  faculties  of  mind,  by  which 
principally,  eminence  is  alfainetl. 

The  season  has  l)een,  we  are  told,  very  snccessful  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  viru,  arx!  Mn.  Ennns  has  again  engaged  the  King's  Theatre 
for  the  next  two  years.  VVe  are  afrakl,  however,  that  it  must  result 
Iron  the  facts  developed  in  our  enquiry,  that  fashion  and  fiivor  more 
than  vigor  or  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  entertalottientt,  muit 
be  allowed  to  be  the  came  of  success.  Wo  have  seen  that  IlttlB 
novelty  has  been  sought,  and  of  that  Uttle^  whether  in  the  pieoei  or 
the  perforraeri,  by  Ihr  thogreater  portion  bat  been  tbovgbt  unworthy 
of  support  even  by  andltoit  diepoied  to  took  iHth  en  Iriendly  an  eye 
upon  the  exertion*  of  the  noble  inannget»»  The  iitftiwce  le  Inetl* 
table.  The  proofii  of  a  feeble  and  inftdor  ndminfattntion)  (eo  Ibr 
at  exoetlence  fo  coneemed)  are  tbtta  but  t4k>  firmly  eatabHBM.  To 
the  progress  of  music  In  (hit  country,  the  mana<;envent  of  the  opera 
is  highly  important,  for  of  late  years,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  han 
ruled  in  a  girat  degree,  and  must  always  rnle  the  general  taste.  The 
perforiner!!,  the  music,  glide  throM^rh  nil  ijradations,  fVom  ihc  stage 
of  the  King's  theatre  down  to  a  provincial  concert^  and  to  the  varia- 
voL.  V.  no.  XVIIl.  L 1 
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tions  which  little  Misses  phijr  at  their  exeietaet.  In  emy  point  then,' 
both  at  being  by  fiur  more  ooiUj  than  it  OQght|  and  as  being  in* 
ferior  in  its  condnel,  the  King's  Theatre  fMesents  a  fit  subject  for  the 
ez|iK88ion  of  the  publte  disapptDbation,  and  although  it  is  highlj' 
praiseworthy,  my  even  patriotic,  fai  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
the  jenoourageraent  of  art  may  be  said  to  be  patriotism,  for  a  few 
noblemen  to  undertake  the  condact  of  an  estnblishment  of  soch  a 
nature,  ycf ,  when  the  indulgence  necessarily  implied  by  Ihcir  ranky 
opulence,  and  connection,  is  bat  a  veil  to  cover  extravagant  charge 
and  imperfect  arrangements,  Iheir  interposition  btconies   an  evil 
rather  than  a  good.   And  in  this  liglif,  notwitlistmding  the  respect 
with  which  the  motives  of  the  noble  comtiHttce  can  bat  be  re^rded, 
the  public  must,  we  are  afraid,  come  to  view  their  management  of 
the  Opera  House  during  the  present  season! 

Descending  from  the  Italian  Opera  to  oar  gnat  English  Thea- 
tres, we  must  first  renmrk  that  no  advancement  has  been  made 
this  season  towards  the  creation  of  a  correct  taste  for  the  gennine 
musical  drama/  Nor  has  any  new  addition  of  importance  been  made 
to  the  peribrmert,  if  we  except  If  its  Patow,  of  whom  we  have  spo- 
ken elscwiiere.  Miss  M.  Trke  continues  to  rise  in  (he  general cs<i- 
mation — Miss  SrEniENs  retains  her  supremacy.  Miss  Povev's 
nataral  powers  are  universally  admitted,  but  she  indicates  little  of 
the  energy  ubicli  leads  to  sudden  distinction.  Mr.  Pearman,  at 
Covent  Garden,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  deatth  of  exalted  abilitjr; 
and  the  performance  of  Mr.  BnAHAM,  at  Drury-lane,  presents  only 
the  magnificent  lematns  of  that  mighty  fiiluie  of  nature  nnd  art 
which  his  singing  once  exhibited,  fiUltng  daily  into  the  cureless  de- 
cay time  so  rapidly  brings  alniut,  when  the  decline  ins  once  com- 
menced* 

While  we  thos  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  catalogue  of  ezbting 
talent,  we  can  but  be  surprised,  cultivated  as  mntie  now  is,  at  the 

slow  rise  of  superior  attainment.  To  turn  for  a  moment  back  to  the 
orchestra  &in<^crs,  Mrs.  Salmon  still  remains  the  first  of  English 
vocalists  for  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  tone,  and  for  perfection  of 
polished  execution.  Next  to  her  stands  Miss  Goodall,  remarka- 
ble for  a  sweet  and  elegant  style,  for  the  purity  of  her  public  man- 
ner, as  for  her  goodness  in  private  life*  We  seldom  hear  Mist 
GooDALL  without  finding  some  marks  of  improvement.  Miss 
TaAvis  fills  her  place  at  the  Antieni  Concert  with  iacicasi^g  lavoVi 
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though  she  U  seldom  heard  except  in  (lie  circle  which  thai  establifih- 
ment  embraces  and  nourishes.  Miss  Caqew,  who  has  cooHilerable 
ability,  sppeanto  have  quitted  the  static,  and  she  is  rising  a* an  or* 
chesira  8iog«r«  Tlic  hand  of  time  falls  lightly  upon  Mft*  Vavoiiaiii 
whote  chaste  and  unambitaoua  perfection  leenKto  protect  bim  againit 
the  wear  and  tear  of  tbe  paiMona,  and  the  oonaeqoent  ctsertion  tbal 
dotrojTi  tbe  draoMtic aiiq^ef.  To  Mr*  KnTTBTf  we  maj  apply  tbe 
aame  obsenraliona.  Me«  Tbi^bail  is  beeomlni;  mote  prominently 
forward  and  roeritorioosly  ao.  Mr.  SafioIs  unquestionabljanian 
of  no  ordinarj  ability,  and  he  ranks  high  in  the  general  c&timation. 
With  less  of  the  power  from  nature  and  science  Ma.  Braham  once 
possessed,  with  more  draiualic  btrenglh  but  less  polish  than  Mr. 
Vaughan,  he  has  a  manner  of  his  own,  as  diversified  us  pleasing. 
He  is  encrgelic,  manly,  and  often  touching — and  tbetequalitieii 
with  tbe  elegance  of  his  exterior,  have  won  for  him  Tery  dcaervedly 
tbe  appfpbation  of  both  tbe  fasbionable  and  tbe  acientific  andtfor. 
Perbaps  no  profeaior  it  ao  nnivenally  iongbt,  for  yon  Ibd  bim  aa 
mocb  witb  ibe  admirer  of  tbe  foreign  aa  oC  tbe  Boj^bb  school,  as 
mocb  in  public  as  in  private  ooocerts,  Mb,  Bbu«amt  and  Mr* 
Sa LB  remain  tbe  standard  bass  singers  of  tbe  principal  establish- 
nenfs— and  Mr.  Kbllwbr  this  year  bas  been  more  heard  than 
heretofore.  A  \  ouiig  professor  (we  believe  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath)  aMu.  Phillips,  is  aUu  ri&ing  into  notice ;  and  the  corps 
of  glee  singers,  in  private  concerts  especially,  enjoys  a  most  useful 
acquisition  in  Ma.  Horncastle,  a  tenor — who  possesses  a  pbiloso- 
pbical  as  well  as  a  scientific  understanding  of  his  profession. 

We  have  ihm  glanced  tbrongb  almost  etery  institution  for  the 
practice  of  art,  and  have  noticed  aU  tbatue  consider  worthy  of 
particnbur  examinationy  except  tbe  state  of  instromental  perfimnanoe. 
Tbe  violin,  tbe  flnte^  and  tbe  piano  forte^  witb  tbe  addition  of  Mr. 
Poszi*8  playing  on  tbe  horn,  have. been  the  prominent  solo  inatm- 
.nsents«  The  first|  perhaps,  has  not  bsoi  so  much  thooght  of  aa 
during  tbe  two  preosding  seasons,  when  tbe  importation  of  distfai- 
guished  violinists  was  at  its  height.  Mr*  Kibsbwbttbr  has  been 
in  England,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us^  has  not  performed 
much  in  public.  Let  not  this  circumstance,  however,  be  taken  as 
detracting  from  his  universally  acknowludgcJ  lofty  elevation.  Mr, 
Nicholson  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  his  instrument,  and  the 
piano  forte  has  a  host  of  champions.  Mr.  Crambr,  Mr.  KaitK* 
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BaEMNRK,  Mtt.  MoscHEi-KR,  Mr.  Neate,  and  Mn.  PoTXEtt,  are 
all  concerto  players  oft  he  very  highest  pcrR'ctioii-  Mr'?,  A?fDRR- 
80N,  Miss  Bissktt,  and  Miss  Buckwald,  arc  much  and  justi/ 
etUemed  wlieivm  ^tard,  wliicli,  Iiawcrer,  is  ht  ofteoer  in  priTate 
than  im  pMio  amnUies.  Mr.  FozzVs  peiAmDUice  is  sol  kit 
bMHIbI  then  popttkuv  It  is  tmponibto  lo  eoBoeive  aaj  thuig  mmt 
peifeoti  wbdlMr  the  ttme,  th*  exeontiro,  or  Chegenenil  ezprawoft  be 
ooBsidend.  He  ii  coawgoeiitty  m  gmt  deiaaed,  Thehatpythoigk 
eewedy  leoAto  beenlt  aaltaeenitte-iv^  thfeyeer^  &■  herefofoK^  etn 
bafoktt  oogreadiiliiletiiileined  by  such  proAnoiaai  II.  Bochsj^ 
If;  Dizi,  and  M im  Sbabf.  The  fire  and  fccWtjr  of  the  tlrat,  the 
fine  tone  and  eleganoe  of  the  second  master,  and  the  general  suafity 
and  grace  of  Miss  SuARP,are  hufficicatbecuriliea  against  any  lapse  of 
interest,  while  the  intrinsic  attributes  irhicb  the  instrument  itself 
pos>i»€ss€&,  iuiuies  ib  footing  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  On  the 
violoncello  Mr.  Lindley  Iius  no  rival,  hut  lie  av ill  have  a  succes- 
sor in  his  son,  ii  the  coutidencc  ot  this  young  professor  were  equal  to 
hif  merit.  Dbaoouvtti  remains  supreme,  and  uses  bis  instrament 
ae  Jupilei  his  bolta^now  hurUnif  the  thender,  end  now  gliDeiiig  the 
iiiBOOiMMn  lightaiDge  of  beeve»— Ibr  th«t  only  on  itt  deicribe  the 
atonate  iiuamkm  eF  bis  powerful  aod  delicate  exeention*  Upoa 
the  iPhob,  it  appean^te  at  that  the  relitb  for  inttmineetal  peifttm- 
aape  it  incmiiagy  and  the  naMberof  pnblioKlioimthat  attach 
paaiwatt  to  the  piano  Ibfl^  attaves  ut  that  our  estimation  is  just. 
If  any  oae  cinewmtanee  more  than  another  bespeaks  the  diffusion  of 
a  real  love  and  knowledge  of  music,  we  should  say  thn  is  tliat  parti* 
cular  ixcL 

Concerning  the  state  of  composition,  we  flatfer  ourselves  little  can 
be  added  to  the  informa(i(Mi  our  volumes  con(ain  ;  and  if  our  readers 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  examine  the  contents  of  any  one  of  them,  we 
trast  they  will  be  satisfied  we  do  not  make  an  immoderate  assump* 
tiooy  wbtnthenunnber  of  pieces  reviewed,  the  ditersity  ofitylety  the 
variety  of  compoaen,  the  inttnimentti  and  the  genetat  infonaitjbBy 
aie  taken  into  account* 

It  MBiaina  the»  for  ae  only  to  raquest  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
theiinglematlerofnenieiitweha/ivleft  tratonclied,  and  for  which  we 
bamreamitd  the  last  pfaice  ia  oar  essay.  We  allude  tothe  esCa- 
blisbmeat  and  opaaiog  of  the  Rotak  Acadbitp  of  Music— an  in- 
BlUutioa  that,  both  at  concerns-  the  profession  and  tlie  ttit  and  the 
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M«liurinl  character,  mittl  be  alike  interestuig  to  Uie  musician  and  to 
the  country  at  larc^. 

TlieComrattlec  lias  publi&bed  its  Report,  and  aa  (he  document  is  of 
so  much  consequence,  we  hate  delajed  our  publiciilioa  a  few  daj^  ia 
onler  to  give  H.a  place. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


REPORT  OF  TUB  COMMITTEE^  %d  JUNE,  1823. 

1.  By  the  Roles  and  Regulations  (or  the  maiugenent  of  the  RoTAb  Aca» 
DEHT  OF  Music,  it  li  established  that  die  Gymnittee  shall  make  an  annul 

Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Institution* 

2.  The  Cominittec  now  proceed  to  perform  this  dutvi  which  they  catmot 
better  commeirce  than  by  od'eriug  their  conffratuiations  to  the  Directors  ou  the 
opening  of  an  estabtbhment  io  long  dtdna^  and  which  promises,  wider  the 
fostering  patroMge  of  his  !Maj(-sty,  andtiMCaittand  protection  of  the  Honour- 
able Court  they  now  address,  to  form  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of  Music  in 
this  country.  It  is  hoped,  and  coulideiitly  hoped,  that  in  this  new  era,  and 
from  this  new  establishment,  musicians  in  c?ery  branch  will  he  produced 
worthy  to  beclaued  with  the  greatest  names  which  adon  fiie  aaaals  of  the 
rival  comitries  of  Europe. 

3.  The  object  and  views  of  the  Institution  hare  been  repeatedly  stated  io  the 
Tarioos  addresses  given  to  the  public  They  stand  recorded  in  the  Roiea  and 
RegnlaiionsthemielTflB*  To  repeat  tfkem  here  would  be  a  nselem  eipemlitiiK 
of  time,  and  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  it  wonld  be  no  lemnieieM  l» 
dwell  on  the  mnnv  and  Important  advantages  which  with  confidence  maybe 
expected  to  be  derived  from  such  an  Institution.  That  the  Directors  and  sub- 
scribers are  fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  tiie  Academy  i&  proved  by  the 
mieia%  of  their  snbseriptbiis,  and  it  is  Into  their  hands  aloae  that  this  Beport 
wiU  fall. 

4.  But  the  Committee  feel  themselves  bonnd  m  duty  to  state,  that 
unless  great  exertions  are  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  to  ex- 
tend its'  ihme  and  to  procure  sapport,  the  extensive  benefits  so  fhivly  ez« 
pected  can  never  be  realized.    To  promote  this  great  object,  the  Committee 

carnesfty  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Directors,  and  when  they  consider  the 
illu^triuLis  body  they  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing,  the  lihrrality  with 
which  they  have  subscribed,  their  extended  iiiflueitce  in  society,  aud  their 
knowled^  of  the  state  of  mode  in  this  country,  they  feel  a  conndenoe  that 
their  appeal  to  the  public,  through  such  intercession,  cannot  be  made  io  Tarn. 
It  Is  with  pain  that  (he  Committee  make  this  avowal  of  the  want  of  means  to 
carry  into  full  execution  the  patriotic  views  of  their  noble  Fouiukr  aud  of  the  snb* 
serlbersatla^.  Hot  tfie  wdfere  of  f he  Institution,  and  the  disappointment 
which  many  have  felt,  1^  the  aoo-admission  of  the  candidates  recommended 
by  them,  drmaiid  the  ^tntrmrnt,  nnd  the  Committee,  in  this  as  in  other  points^ 
feel  no  (iis{)o^itioii  to  l  onceal  any  tliim:  connected  with  the  Institution.  It  is, 
however,  ^  consolation  to  know,  that  the  present  funds  of  the  Institution  (of 
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which  a  correct  statement  wtU  be  girsm)  are  sufficient  to  euable  the  Com- 
nittee  to  proeeed  on  the  praaent  limited  Male,  vnfil  a  more  beooficial 
'COQTictioQ  of  its  importance  shall  be  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  a  display 
of  the  talent  vMch  the  Rojal  AoKlemy  of  Mmic  now  odtinUes  and  wiU  soon 
produce. 

fl.  In  the  IbU  conidenoe  that  the  Goort  of  Difeeton  wlU  tee  the  propriety 
of  the  limitatien  ef  extent  of  the  eiitablishment  to  the  meMi  ef  eavryfaig  it  eiii 

the  Cnnimittoe  prorrcd  to  suhrriif,  for  the  information  of  the  DirectoHy  Etlato* 
meiiL  of  their  proceedings  up  to  the  present  period. 

6.  As  tiie  Court  of  Directors  are  probably  aware,  the  first  suggestion  of 
otaUbUng  tUi  Academy  of  Mnilc  originated  with  Lord  Boigfaeith.  Bii 
Lordship,  witnessing  the  adrantages  of  such  Institutions  abroad,  and  mora 
particularly  in  Italy,  where  his  public  duties  had  called  him,  had  long  reflected 
on  the  bcnctit  he  would  confer,  should  be  succeed  in  establishing  the  means  of 
ncquiring  a  regular  musical  education  in  his  natire  country.  In  the  differeot 
ftalesof  Italy  and  France  this  object  is  not  deemed  unwortty  of  the  care  of 
GovemmcTit  itself,  but  in  England  no  hope  of  such  assistance  could  be  enter- 
tained, and  his  Lordship  was  th^^refore  compelled  to  look  for  the  coni]iW't5on  of 
his  views  to  the  liberality  of  a  gcuerous  aud  euUghtened  public,  i  o  authorize 
an  appeal  to  the  public,  two  General  Meeting!  of  flie  Patrona  of  Mniie  were 
adM  At  the  first,  the  views  of  his  Lorddup  being  approfod,  ft  Cooiaitieo 
was  named  to  digest  the  plan,  and  to  prepare  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
might  be  judged  most  conducive  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution  with  effect. 
At  the  second,  tlie  Rnles  and  R^ulations  were  considered  and  amende,  and 
they  are  those  by  which  the  Inititntien  It  now  govenied*  At  this  leoood 
Meeting  some  further  steps  were  taken.  The  Court  of  Directors  was  formed, 
Trustees  and  Visitors  were  elected,  and  a  Committ^  were  chosen,  with  whom, 
under  the  control  of  the  Directors,  should  rest  the  eiecutive  authority  in  the 
Insdtnlien. 

7.  Thus  reitedwilhaiilhoiityhjthe  Subscribers, Oe  Committee  commenced 
the  internal  arrangements;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  an  humble  and  dutiful 
application  was  made  to  his  Majesty,  requesting  the  distinguished  honour  of 
his  M^e8ty*8  name  and  support.  With  that  kindness  and  muuiiiceuce  in  coun- 
tenandng  theprogrenof  the  Aiti  Ibr  wbldi  hb  Majesty  is  sodeserredly 
famed,  the  request  of  the  Committee  was  most  gradoosly  acceded  to,  and  the 
incipient  InstitutionjuMuned  irom  that  time  the  name  oC  Tito  RQjfol  Academy 

Music 

8.  ItwonldbewUlittrailbfef  tUsperiodoftheMstoryoftheinstltnlion 

an  act  of  injustice,  if  the  Committee  did  not  notice  and  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  intelligence  and  assiduity  displayed  by  their  Noblr  Chairman, 
Lord  BuacHEltSH.  His  uncca'iing  atte  ntion  and  unweared  exertions,  aided 
by  his  acquaintance  with  similar  establishments  abroad,  proTed  so  adfantage- 
ous,  that  before  hit  Lordship  lefl  England,  and  in  n  period  of  scarcely  six 
weeks  from  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  fonoatkaor  an  Academy,  he  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  riewi  in  a  State  of  adfaoceneiiti  which  proBiaed  a 
certain  though  distant  success. 

0.  llach,  howeter,  renained  to  be  done ;  and  alflbough  the  Committee  well 
knew  what  was  expected  from  them,  they  were  compelled  to  proceed  with 
caution,  from  the  limited  means  which  they  had  at  their  disposal.  Rv  a  ras^h 
or  precipitate  step,  the  whole  might  have  been  endangered  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee therefore  resolved  that  no  expense,  unless  imperiously  called  for,  should 
be  iacnrred,  till  the  funds  to  discharge  it  shonld  be  naliMdI.  Hencoy  and  not 
from  any  want  of  eiertiooi  aioie  the  ddaj  In  opening  the  Acadeny,  a  delay 
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vhich,  as  the  ConmiiUM  hftve  reuon  to  believe^  bccaiioDed  foaie  nirpiiie  and 

some  discontent. 

1 0.  But  althoagb,  in  appearance,  no  progress  was  at  that  time  made,  the  duty 
of  the  Coimnitidb  was  not  negieded.  Aetffe  iMttnm««fe|NinaedtoiacreMa 

the  list  of  subscribers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  increase  ofthat  list  would anthorise  it, 
tlie  house  in  which  this  meeting  U  hold  was  cttgaged.  In  the  selection  of  the 
house,  the  Committee  confidently  looL  for  the  approbation  of  the  Directors. 
It  mMei,  wldi  tlie  eonfenienee  m  litnatioii  fhoce  who  almoit  daily  superin* 
tend,  and  for  the  Professcm,  whow  tine  ii  of  so  much  value,  a  reasonablenen 
of  prirp  which  scarcely  could  hare  been  eTp<?ctcd  In  the  outskirts  of  thR  metro- 
polis. It  possesses,  too,  the  indispensable  i)ro[)erty  of  beini^  capable  of  separa- 
tion, by  wliich  all  communication  between  the  parts  of  tiie  building  allotted  to 
the  male  uad  toele bnwdMof  tlie  institntioa  b  eonpleiely cot  oC  Asvpon 
this  point  some  malevolent  observations  have  been  heiurd,  the  Committee  earn- 
estly invitp  the  Director?  to  examine  the  disposition  made,  and  they  will  be 
happy  to  adopt  any  suggestion^  should  further  precautions  be  oece&sary,  or  in- 

11.  It  b  well  koowil  tiiat  there  exists  not  a  profession  whose  members  are 
more  exposed  to  every  species  of  temptation  than  that  to  which  the  pupils  of 
the  Academy  have  deroted  thenrM^Wes.  In  proportion  to  the  peril  should  be 
the  precaution  of  guarding  the  tender  mind,  by  a  sound,  moral,  and  religious 
ednealioii.  It  beoune,  therefore,  an  inMHIoaf  doty  withtibe  Comidtlee,  ave> 
ftdly  to  select  those'  whose  precepts  ana  example  must  have  a  naterial  eflfect 
upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  After  much 
•o^ry  as  to  bis  character  and  abilities,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  a  Ciergjrman  of 
tiie  ertridbhed  Chwrchy  and  of  high  reputation,  was  selected  and  appobted 
superintendattt  of  the  nele  departomit  The  choice  of  the  superintimdeilt 
of  the  femile  department  was  much  more  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  neces- 
sity of  an  unblemished  rrpvitatioii,  and  of  ability  for  the  charge,  it  was  import- 
ant to  hud  a  gentlewoman  wiiose  mind  and  manners  might  be  an  example  to 
the  pupils  pUoed  onder  her  ewe*  A.  leng  ereqaalDtuMe  wUch  teoie  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  had  ha4  of  Mrs.  Wade's  merits,  induced  them  to 
nominate  her  to  the  important  charge.  Mrs,  Wade  h  the  widow  of  the  late 
Colonel  Wade ;  she  has  educated  a  numerous  family  with  success,  which  au«' 
tboriaed  the  expectatkm  that  in  that  lady  the  Committee  had  foood  onited  all 
tte  qjoalittet  tiiey  required.  In  aa  fiw  as  the  Committee  can  judgo  fren  the 
abort  experience  they  have  had,  the  selection  has  been  most  judicious. 

12.  As  soon  as  a  place  of  reception  was  provided,  instructors  engaged,  and 
suificient  funds  collected  to  warrant  a  belief  of  stability,  the  Committee  di*  ^ 
rected  thdr  atfeotioii  to  the  teoeplioa  of  the  pupils.  The  nomber  of  candidates 

for  admission  amounted  to  sixty ;  but  with  the  most  anxious  ^wish  to  extoid 
the  benefit^;  of  the  institution,  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  limit  the  number 
of  students  to  twouty.  One  boy  more  was  addetl,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  recommended  by  bis  Majesty.  As  the  Directors  will  observe,  this 
power  of  liniitation  was  § iven  to  the  Coounittee,  and  the  state  of  the  fands  ren- 
dered the  exercise  of  it  most  necessary. 

IS.  To  the  Committee  it  had  further  been  entrusted  to  prepare  a  reirulation 
as  to  the  mode  of  ballot,  which,  however,  could  not  be  adopted  without  the 
pvevions  saoctioa  of  a  Cooii  of  fXrecton*  Hie  p  i  .ia  j  udged  most  adtbable  to 
follow  was  framed  and  appffowed^  aa  the  itgidations  prescrihey  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  IDth  of  February. 

14.  As  some  observations  have  been  made  on  the  coTulnct  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  occasion^  they  Irubt  they  uiay  be  excused  if,  iu  their  own  (^fenw. 
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thejr  obserte  thiit  they  could  not  deri<?r  a  mon  itnpartiai  ajodc  of  flection, 
consistent  with  this  great  principle,  tiat  by  taieat^  and  talent  aloiie,  admission 
{■to  tlM  Aflndenf  eu  be  Momd*  To  fiievc«t«f«i  tte  iipiclMi  of  miikie 
Mteaoe^  tiM  ntmes  of  the  exaaiiitog  prore§M>rt  win  omcmM  to  the  laleit 

TTiomf^Mf  *,  aod  to  i^uanl  ni^ainst  prfpcmf^skMis,  the  namps  of  the  sob^crtbern 
wiio  recomniendcd  the  candidate^  were  uaknown  to  those  whose  dut^  it  was  to 
class  the  children  accorduig  to  merit  alone.  With  respect  to  Che  dltUkm  of  the 
caadidetei  Into  ditiei,  ao4  tttoAng  to  eieh  a  oooiber  accordief  to  e  eeale  of 
merit,  the  Committee  have  no  hesitatioo  in  admitting,  that  it  was  done,  not 
with  a  ncvr  of  dictating,  as  has  been  charged  upon  thrm,  but  with  that  of 
giving  ioformaiion  to  the  sabsciibers,  who  themsclveii  had  not  or  oonld  not 
hiive  aa  uppoctonity  of  Jvdgtog  of  the  coBperatiTe  meiHi  of  Che  CMdiietek 
The  emngeweat  was  made  {Mrefiom  to  the  examination,  and  conseqacotly 
could  not  be  nicnnt  tn  favour  any  child  in  partirulnr.  Thr  itiformation  miirlit 
he  useful,  and  the  Committee  hate  reason,  by  the  result  of  the  election,  to 
beiieYC  that  it  was  so ;  but  with  this  iufor mation  before  them^  the  subacribers 
woe  «t  fnM  liberty  to  eietciie  their  own  judgment,  by  f<eCiii9  Ito  the  niJidilei 
thej  night  prefer. 

15.  Since  this  election,  which  took  plar^^  on  thv  8th  of  March,  thp  Com- 
mittee, by  some  trifling  alterations,  and  by  repairing  the  attics,  have  been 
eaalM  to  accomMdete  eight  more  boys,  MidlheiMM  HMher  of  girli. 

16.  It  was  a  subject  of  iniK  !i  reflectioe,  of  whet  ctoM  of  stodents  this  addi- 
tion should  consist.  The  Oiiiinnttef  felt  a  mo^t  anxious  whh  thit  thry  should 
have  i)('(?n  ( h*rt<x!  by  ballot,  but  the  ini|K'rious  necessity  of  incri'.isiiig  tha 
funds  claimed  tiioir  atteuttou,  aud  forced  them  to  admit  oaiy  extra  ^tmieuts  or 
besfden,  who  pay  awaeb  tun  fwt their edaartion.  In  IheC,  lied  mtf 
necetiity  existed,  by  Che  Roles  and  Regulatkms,  that  reguhu*  stodenta  Mit 
here  been  elected,  the  axigmentation  could  not  have  taken  place  at  all. 

■  17.  The  Directors  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
ttere  be  no  ballot  in  the  case  of  extra  stodeuta.  A  snbscriber  reoommends, 
M  examination  taketplnee  ei  toa|itneM  uidnMiieil  dispesitioii,  and  tlw  Con* 
■Ittee  decide.  In  this  case,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Committee  attended 
to  no  claim  but  that  which  ^up^rior  talent  enforced.  The  candidates  were 
Bumerous,  and  the  solicitations  in  favour  of  some  most  urgent;  but  paiuful  as 
It  WM  to  fofnae  Che  applicatiem  of  some  ef  the  noit  warm  supporten  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  iaCnnate  and  attached  friends,  the  Committee  listened  to  m 
voice  but  that  whirh  superior  nifrit  at  thr  rTantimtion  formd  to  be  heard. 

18.  One  important  feature  in  this  Report  must  necebsaiiiy  he  the  ?;ystem  of 
educadon  pursued  in  the  Academy.  The  Committee  cauiwt  liave  the  vanity 
toioppete  that  It  it  yet  brought  to  perfecCtooy  bat  thej  tnut  no  very  nmCerial 
error  exists. 

1 9.  Their  object  is  to  give  tJie  pupils  the  b^npfit  of  a  moral  and  rpligioos 
education ;  they  are  taught  the  principles  of  LngUsh  grammar,  to  euable  them 
to  tpeek  and  write  dwir  own  language  cerreeCly ;  end  as  Che  ItoilM  language 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  music,  an  acqoamtMiee  with  it  b  eeniidered  ei 

likely  to  hf  rnry  benrfirial  to  thrm  ;  th(  y  :iUr>  rpcrive  some  instruction  in 
aritliii»«'tii',  ami  to  these  ]>oiiits  is  (  onlinrd  all  the  tuition  given,  exrrpt  in  "inrh 
studies  are  immediately  connected  with  tlte  profession  of  music,  whicii  of 
cowie  occupy  mich  the  largest  portim  of  the  tinM  of  fheinipila. 

20.  To  ensure  regularity,  every  pnptl  is  famtsbed  with  a  paper,  on  which  it 
marked  the  study  in  which  the  passing  hour  is  to  be  employed  ;  and  thf  Com- 
mittee refer  to  these  papers  for  au  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  course  of 
itudy  puraned. 
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21.  The  I'rofessors  aud  Teachers,  eaiplo^  ia  the  Academy)  are  as 
CoUows 

FOR  TUE  BOYS. 

Harmony  and  Comiiosition   Dtc.  CuoTdi. 

Ditto   Mr.  Lord. 

Pfsno-forte   Mb.  Frtbh. 

Ditto  «  Mr^Hatdoii. 

Singing  •••••••«••••••••••••«.*.  SiGVOR  Cnn  i  r  r  T. 

Violin   Mr.  F.  (  i; A  Ml  K. 

Ditto   Mr.  Sfaunui^ltu. 

VMoBcello  •••■•^  Miu  Lfin>i,KT* 

Hwp  Mr.  Bochia. 

H^nfhoy   Mr.  CooKiy  fen* 

Italian  Language   Signor  CaratitA. 

Ditto   ^  SlGKOR  ClCCHSm. 

Writing  Mnsic   Mk.  Goobvik. 

FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

iJariBony  ami  Con>po«ittoa    Dr.  Crotoi. 

0iCto  •   Mb.  Lovd* 

Piaoo-forle    Mr.  J.  &  Cramm. 

Ditto    Mh.  Beat  p. 

Ditto   Madame  BiAoiOLi. 

Ditto  . . .  ,   Miss  Auam^.  , 

Singing   •«••••..  MadAHB  RsBllAliPtll. 

Harp  •   Mr.  BoDHSA. 

Italian  LaagMge   Srcvou  Caravita. 

Ditto   SiCMOR  C'lCCHETTI. 

Dancing'  Monsiccr  Finaut. 

Writing  Mttric  ^  Mh.  Gooowm, 

^2.  In  this  List  of  the  Professors  the  Directws  are  reqaestcd  to  obserTo, 
that  at  the  head  of  ot^tv  branch  fh<*rr  stands  a  name  of  jrreat  eminence.  To 
these  the  sole  direction  of  that  branch  is  entrusted^  and  tiiey  alone  have  the 
recommendatioo  of  the  Attritttnt  Professors.  Thus  in  Harmony  and  Compo* 
•itioB,  the  Principal  (Dr.  Crotch)  named  Mr.  I^rd  to  prepare  the  yonnger 
boys  and  girls  for  his  subsequent  instruction.  For  the  Piano-forte  in  the 
Female  Departnirnt,  Mr.  John  Cramer  is  soU  ly  responsible,  and  by  his  re- 
commendation Mr.  Ik-ale,  Madame  Biagioli  and  Miss  Adams  have  been 
appofaHed  to  elaiws  wbleh  Mr.  Cramer  htmnlf  anwiged.  In  lilie  manner 
Mr.  Potter,  who  is  charged  with  the  instruction  of  that  iastrnment  in  the  Male 
Department,  selected  Mr.  Haydon  as  his  Assistant.  The  Committer,  judging 
"Jo'ely  hv  fhr  proiiress  which  ihf  rlitldmi  havr  made,  arc  anxious  (o  lake  this 
farourabie  opportunity  of  exp^e:^!^ing  Liicir  entire  saii&lactton  ut  the  judicious 
feoomaendx^ons  made  by  Dr.  Crotch,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Potter;  and 
tlieir  earnest  belief  that  their  Assistants  \si11  soon  rise  to  that  cnnncnce  to 
frhich  their  assiduitv.  tnlr^nt.  iind  f  ri'-t^.  entitle  (hem.  The  names  of  the  lead- 
log  Professors  arc  so  well  kuown^  and  so  justly  celebrated,  that  nothing  is  left 
to  the  Committee  to  say,  except  to  express  tiieir  approbation  of  the  kind  atten- 
tioa  they  bestow,  and  the  salcrifices  they  make,  in  aid  of  tiie  views  of  the 
lobscribers. 

23.  Before  this  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  noti( c  a 
practice  \ihich  has  l>cen  introduced  into  the  Academy,  aud  ii)iich,  being  new 
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in  Ihbcoiiotry,  hii  been  exposed  to  mnehobiervatioa.  Tbe  Conmittee  iUode 
to  that  0C  several  of  the  pupils  practising  their  lessons  in  tile  same  room  at  the 
same  time.  In  justification  of  theraseUes  in  this  arran«jempiit,  ffir  Cninmiffrr 
might  plead,  that  unless  every  boy  and  every  girl  had  a  room  to  themselves,  or 
venr  nearly  so,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Even  with  the  limited  numbers  of 
wluch  the  Academy  at  present  consists,  its  impossibility  must  be  apparent; 
but  this  objection  becomes  perfectly  ridiculous  when  it  is  applied  to  the  numbers 
of  which  other  seminaries  of  a  similar  oaturt-  mnsist,  and  to  whicli  it  is  hoped 
this  may  ultimately  extend.  But  the  CommiUee  are  more  anxious  to  defend 
the  neasoieiliaD  thenselfet,  and  Kate  testate  tiiat  ball  the  Conservalorios in 
Italy,  from  whence  the  most  able  Professors  have  sprung,  this  is  the  ouiform 
custom,  and  so  far  from  hcini^  prejudicial,  it  is  utiinrrvrillv  allowed  to  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  forces  attention,  it  prevents  the  pupil  from  trusting  to  his  ear, 
and  obliges  liim  to  attend  to  his  notes.  The  opponents  of  the  system  in  this 
ooontiy  allow  that  it  makes  steady  players ;  but  they  assert  that  it  is  tbe  de- 
struction of  taste.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  evident  The  taste  of  the 
Italians  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  no  practice  introduced  into  the  semi* 
iiaries  which  have  produced  their  greatest  Masters,  can  be  prejudicial  to  that 
very  quality,  foT  wMch  thcy  arc  pre-emhicntiy  distsngubbed. 

34.  The  ComaiiCtoe  are  not  aware  that  a  longer  intmsion  on  the  time  of 
the  Directors  is  necessary.  They  have  a  feeltDp  of  sriti>^frtrtioti  in  the  reflection 
that  they  have  spared  no  pains  in  executing  the  duties  tiiey  have  undertaken, 
in  which  they  will  persevere,  in  ^pitc  of  the  clamour  which  disappointed  ex- 
pectants of  employniait,  and  the  nnreasooable  and  consequently  rejected  ap- 
plications of  parents,  may  occasion.  They  lament  that  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  numerou?  applications  for  admission  into  all  the  ClTj-^ses  provided  by 
the  Rules  and  Regulations.  They  are  aware  that  by  an  increased  number  of 
pupils,  the  nndonbted  beoeto  to  be  deiired  from  the  Academy  wonid  be  nnch 
more  expedilioasly  firit,  but  Uw  means  are  wanting ;  and  they  conceive  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  by  precipitation,  to  risk,  the  existence 
of  the  Academy.    As  the  funds  increase,  the  Establishment  will  be  extended. 

3d.  To  effect  this  most  de&irable  object,  the  Committee  trust  to  the  exer- 
tioiit  of  tfadMiectois  nod  Subscribers,  widdi  they  onee  more  earnestly  soUdl 

Bv  Order  of  tbe  Directors, 

^AM£S  WEBSTER, 

Sec&etaby. 

We  liave  now  flight  oi)portunUy  for  rcEnark,  but  iL  is  but  too  nppa- 
rcDt  that  this  report*  is  in  the  first  place  apoiotjctical,  and  in  the  next, 
somewhat  in  tbe  tone  of  despair.  That  such  should  be  its  characteris- 
tics, will  be  no  matter  of  bur[)risc.  The  Committee  alrcaJy  bcgta  to 
feel  that  they  iiave  neither  conciliated  the  public  nor  tbe  profe^on.t 
The  first  mistake  will  be  found  to  be  recited  inNo.6|  namely,  in  the  self 
COoititttlioii  of  tiie  governing  body,  and  tbe  concentration  of  all  the 
power  and  nearlj  all  tbe  patioiuige  ia  the  Sob-oommittee.  Had 

*  We  ncTer  recollect  any  public  document  drawn  in  so  weak  and  slovenly 
a  manner.  '  In  many  parts  it  is  not  English. 

t  See  paragraph  No.  4.— lo  order  to  support  our  feasoning  by  reference 
toth«  Report,  wibtTeoDmbered  the  ppuagra{Ai  as  aflwdiag  the  qi^^ 
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the  ptibiic  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  llic  formaiion  of  the  nilcit, , 
the  support  we  are  confident  would  not  have  been  so  limited— the 
prineiplo  would  have  been  diicuMed^  and  it  wonld  have  been  seen 
whether  the  object  to  be  attabied  waa  genefalljr  eonaldend  to  be 
woith  the  colt  Sock  n  dtscttfl^n  voald  hnve  eatabltshed  the  inati- 
tnttooy  or  ha?e  prevented  the  effort.  The  Toice  of  the  piolenion, 
wboee  Intenats  aie-ao  deeply  affeeled,  wooM  have  been  heaidy  and 
the  public,  we  ate  bold  to  say,  wonld  bavo  eontntted  their  expert- 
cacc  and  their  judgment,  without  regard  to  any  prejudices  they  may 
be  supposed  to  entertain.  We  prorcd  in  a  former  article*  that  the 
Directors  wii^s/,  ex  necessitate  r^/Jiave  been  self  created,  and  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  the  tliird  cliapd  r  of  the  rules  could  have  been 
complie<l  with  in  the  very  first  proccerliui:;.  We  showed  also  not  only 
how  autocratical,  but  how  oligarchical  these  transactions  appeared. 
Now  mark  what  follows.  The  fourth  rule  of  Chapter  IV.  of  the 
oHginal  RegnlationB  oidains  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  pio- 
fcMOiBi  to  whom  waa  to  be  ^  arfrwlarf  lAe  gamol  4irectwn  of&e 
nmakd  eitteaUon  of  the  tHudeaUr  Thia  Board  too  waa  to  be  the 
intermedute  ofgnn  between  the  Sob-committee  and  the  Academy. 
A  aeriea  of  mlea  for  Its  govemraent  was  inparadded,  and  veiy  im- 
portant fonotkmo  (as  they  then  appealed)  wera  indaded.  It  was 
even  thonght  so  momentons«  that  tupplemeotary  memben  weio 
named,  lest  the  business  of  the  Academy  ahoold  be  interrupted  by 
the  absence  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause  of  the  members  of  the 
Board.^'  After  such  note  of  preparation,  the  copy  of  a  circular, 
which  now  iies  before  u?;,  will  probably  be  read  with  some  astonish- 
ment— and  this  too  uttered  in  so  short,  so  very  sfiort  vt  period,  after 
the  erection  of  this  Board,  to  which  was  tabe  entrusted  the  general 
musical  education  of  the  students.** 

Rctjfal  Academtf  of  Musk,  llanoioer»stptare^  5(h  June,  1823. 
SiB — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  to  acquaint  you  that  at  a  geoeml  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  InstttutioD,  held  here  on  Monday^.tbe  Sd  of  June^  bis  • 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  chair,  it  was  reaolvedi  that  the 
Board  of  Professors  should  cease  to  exist 

I  have  the  honour  to  bey  Sir» 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Ji  WEBSTER. 

•  Vol,  4,  page  386, ' 
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Tlietrriii'i  oflhisdihinissnl  can  but  be  esleemeti  ratlier  discourteous, 
and  as  the  rcpoit  is  sileat  as  to  the  cause,  the  worthy  profeisors 
■mil  liaye  been  somewhat  anuued  at  their  sudden  extinction  ;  this 
iKiwever  is  of  small  aceoant*  We  quote  the  foci  only  as  one  link  in 
the  obain  of  eireomsfaacesy  which  fo  far  to  prove  either  that  the 
fraaieii  of  the  ngulaCkms  had  bat  an  incompetent  aiiderslaDding  of 
their  olgeete  and  dntiet^  or  that  the  infiracUon  of  many  of  these  roles 
entails  upon  the  management  an  equally  suspicious  chamaler. 

We  pass  by  the  election  of  the  stndentsy  raeielj  observing 
(hat  (as  it  seems  to  m)  the  reasoning  in  the  report  by  no 
means  meets  the  objections  it  purports  to  answer,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  system  of  niusiral  cducaUon. — The  list  of  pro- 
fcssors  (No.  21)  will  shew  iiow  completely  our  argamenfs  in  our 
former  article,  are  borne  out.  The  list  first  circulated,  hm\  which 
included  no  less  than  Ihirli/'One  protcssors  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence as  instructors,  from  whom  it  was  expressly  slated  that  the 
extra^tiidents  will  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  prolessor  under 
nbom  thej  desiieto  be  placed,"'  is  now  cat  down  to  ten,  and  iketr 
astuUmU*  There  n  not  a  single  ffflCice  professor  appointed  in  tiiis 
nolisiiiil  academy  to  teach  English  singing.  This  is  osaellj  «po»  a 
par  wllh  the  nppointmont  of  M.  Bocksa  lo'the  oiBee  of  sccsstery. 
Ten  proteoiBy  it  ia  tnie«  are  amply  snflteient  to  instinct  twenty-nine 
pupils  fi  httt  the  inference  which  will  be  drawn  is  this:  a  scheme  of 
uncalled  furmagfnitnde  was  formed — an  invitation  to  the  pnblic  hdd 
out  which  included  all  the  imposin>r  grantleur  of  a  vast  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  immediately  api>ears,  by  the  eatiiLst  practical  proceed- 
ing^, that  the  apparatus  is  ponderous  and  overwhelming,  and  tiiat  the 
lixe<l  expenditure  is  beyond  the  objecf. 

If  then  the  ordination  of  rules  only  to  be  broken,  the  creation  of 
professional  supremacy  only  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  nominal  ap' 
pointment  of  professors  who  are  not  called  upon  to  instruct<«if 
these  things  do  net  speak  with  Toice  potential — if  they  do  not  con- 
firm iho  opioidn  we  ventnicd  to  gtTCy  that  the  Committee  of 
Management' wonid  learn  by  binndering;  and  that  the  slight  exer- 
tion of  thooght  so  Tuible^  wonM  make  bnt  an  nnfavonrable  im« 
pression  upon  the  public,"  the  pnblic  has  less  discernment  than  we 
give  them  cssdit  for  possessing. 

The  troth  we  fear  will  be  found  as  we  have  apprehended,  that  the 
plan  is  radically  faulty  in  planlittg  an  expenaive  permanent  estab- 
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lisliiuent  far  beyond  the  real  purpose  atu!  the  real  necessity — in  dis- 
cardin?^  tli<»  experience  aiul  (lie  judgment  of  the  profession,  whose 
character  and  interest  arc  dcw'ply  inTolved  in  (lie  effects  of  such  an 
ioiiitution,  and  in  the  virtual  assumption  of  the  whole  i>ower  aiidpft- 
tnmage  by  (be  sub-committee*  Uokts  these  forcible  el^ieetioiu  eie 
dene  awtj«  tbem  it  Mloo  nich  greund  todonbt  (lie  pemtiMMgr  of 
theedablidiiMtit.  M pwwt(lwc<|WQe>toae wiUcniih  it^^faf ttie 
iMil  likely  thai  (iMpdiliewiUnlwrtlMeoIeisettMmftKt^ 
oTa  feir  laailcians,  uodce  tike  wpeHataadivg  mIiodI  of  lev  thaa  a 
dozen  anulrBia.  We  do  aol  wiali  to  speak  diereqwctfally  of  the 
snb^onimittee.  On  the  contrary,  we  entertain  the  deepest  reverence 
for  Ihcir  motives ;  but  in  discarding  the  assistance  of  professional 
judgment,  they  have  cast  a\vay  the  safest  Compaq  by  which  they 
could  have  steered,  and  in  the  assumption  of  such  arbitrary  powers, 
they  have  hnzardcd  the  estimation  of  that  public^  without  whow 
assistance  their  exertions  can  be  of  little  eUcacy. 

Here  then  oar  sketch  is  finished.  AU  (he  poKioaliani  deotdedlj 
pmo,  that  science  is  extending  ita  iaflimco  e?cry  hoar  om  a  wider 
Tiiere  is  no  indiffiNreaoe  to  art — no  lack  of  patioiwgew  On 
the  eoalfaiy^  tbo  liberality  of  the  Britiab  pabUc  it  fband  snfiiaieiitly 
vest  to  enbraee  tke  taknt,  we  may  say,  of  the  worlds  for  an  asylaia 
aad  a  support  ait  leadered  togenios  oome  from  where  it  laey.  Amf 
io  we  would  have  it*  Bat  we  woaki  use  (his  fiiet  as  a  stimirius  to 
oar  own  countrymen  to  try  their  utmost  in  tlMgenerout  oompetilion, 
and  we  woaU)  whet  their  eonrage  and  their  activity  by  the  fnllest 
dt  inonsl  rat  ions  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  tlicir  country, 
by  poiatin  ir  out  the  praises  and  the  rewards  at  present  bestowed,  and 
justly  perhaps  bestowed,  upon  the  foreicrn  artist.  We  wouhl  have 
our  countrymen  emulate,  not  envy,  thoy^  gifted  individuals,  who  if 
the  eminence  atlaioed  by  Billington,  BnAHAMy  and  Bartlb* 
VAN,  by  Cro«0K|  WaSLUT,  the  Cramers,  Lihdlev,  aud  lloaty 
idfords  a  fair  emnple  of  what  British  talent  can  eSeet,  are  not 
endowed  with  stronger  natural  faoultiet  than  the  nativet  of  England* 
We  knro  our  country  and  countrymen  well  enough  Io  with  them  at 
eaalted  in  art  iteelf  at  they  are  in  the  genevoeity  which  know*  how 
to  estimate  and  reward  if.  Wo  would  not  hare  them  exclude  the 
foreigner^liit  from  it,  we  would  rather  tee  them  throwing  open 
every  avenue  to  exotic  ability — but  we  coniess  the  prejudice,  if  toeh 
it  thai!  be  thought — that  we  should  glory  ia  seeing  ihcm  the  vicior^i 
in  the  noble  contention. 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  MEETINGS. 

We  know  not  how  long  it  ii  tinco  ike  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Gloocesfor,  Woroetter,  and  Heielbfd  Ohdkn  beonne  tliefonndetion 
on  which  a  grand  moncel  lestivni)  embincing  the  nMiittnrr  of  mnnjr 
IMrinctpel  nietiopolitnn  perfbtmofey  wne  tifit  eiinlittriied*  Nor  wf^ 

Vic  inclificd  at  this  time  to  take  the  trouble  incident  to  a  search  after 
the  beginning  or  the  progress  of  similar  undertakings,  in  various  pnrfs 
of  the  kingdom.  Both  have  probably  depended  on  the  growth  of 
popalation,  the  establishment  of  musicians,  and  the  propa!}ption  of 
the  love  of  tlieart  in  the  several  places,  and  therefore  have  been  liable 
to  considerable  fluctuatioos*  We  now  talce  up  the  subject  because  it 
•honld  appear  that  a  new  aera  haa  commenced.  The  aatooiabing 
sncoeu  of  the  Birraingban  planliaB  opeiated  and  it  ttronglj  opeiatiog 
ofer  the  kingdom,  and  moMOy  as  the  hnaJmaU  of  charit/y  u  likely 
to  extend  her  benefieial  aid  to  moat  of  the  pefmancnt  hospitals  and 
infirmariea  in  England.  In  oar  article  on  the  second  Binninglian 
Matical  Festival  we  endmTonred  to  ennmorate  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan  for  raising  a  part  of  the 
contributions  necessary  to  the  support  of  sucli  benevolent  institutions, 
and  we  havesnmc  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  our  representa- 
tion has  assisted  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  those  advantai^es,  and  ori- 
ginated a  genemi  desire  of  emulating  theexamplewbich  the  inhabitants 
of  Btrmingfaaro,  with  a  spirit  and  ability  before  nneqoalled,  held  out 
to  the  conntics  and  great  towns  of  the  eraptie.  So  far  as  the  cbaritim 
are  coneemed,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  sepeatingt  that  snob  a  phm 
aiPonU  a  means  of  attracting  donations  from  mnltitndes,  who  wouMI 
never  probably  be  brought  by  any  other  expedient  to  coatribule  a 
shilling,  while,  in  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,- we  omsider  concerts 
upon  such  a  scale  as  the  surest,  and  most  subtle,  and  most  powerfiil 
agents  tor  diffusing  the  ad  niir;il  ion  of  llie  art,  not  only  by  proving  to 
tboae  who  would  never  (Miir)v  nny  other  opportunity  of  hearing^  such 
grand  eflects,  to  wbaf  uKi^nuru'.ont.  Iicigiits  mii^ir  is  capable  of  heini^ 
carried,  but  also  by  keeping  alive  the  memory  and  attention  of  tliuse 
who  have  occasional  resort  to  the  concerts  of  London,  and  by  im-  . 
parting  that  strong  stimulus  which  is  only  to  be  foaad  in  those  tma* 
saetions  in  which  the  individuals  themseivss  bear  a  part*  Snch  an 
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association  cotinecU  all  who  are  present  at  local  celebntions  with  the 
object  and  the  circumstances.  Such  a  fegkiTal  becomes  their  owiiy^ 
and  it  ia  ten  to  one  but  eren  the  most  rcmoyed  are  drawn  Inttf  the 
circle  by  the  interest  or theactifity  of  fcieDdi^  idativesi  and  acqoainl- 
ances.  We  will  veatme  to  assert  that  no  coacert  apon  a  great  scale 
is  efer  f  iteo  in  a  pio?ineial  toim  that  dost  not  impart  a  new  aidoor 
to  the  inhabilaalay  and  maslc  is  sine  to  be  caltlvated  for  some  time 
aflerwaids  with  aogmented  eagemew  and  satisfaction*  The  eflbetc 
wpon  trade  are  not  less  fisiblj  beneficial,  and  thesefoie  whether  re* 
garded  as  promoting  the  charities,  the  iBterestSy  or  the  pleasures  of 
llic  place,  such  meetings  are  alike  useful.  Perhaps  the  greatest  desi- 
derulum  in  political  econonij  at  this  moment,  is  to  find  a  means  of 
promoting  the  active  circulatiun  of  wealth,  and  tlierefore  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  we  can  but  regard  such  agents  of  ?oluntarj  dis- 
tributiou,     calculated  to  do  much  general  good. 

That  we  are  not  singular  in  these  opinions,  is.profed  by  the  pre- 
parations now  making  for  Musical  Festivals,  upon  a  grand  scale,  in 
the  autumn.  Gloucester)  York,  Liferpool,  and  Binningbam,*  are 
roost  actively  emphiyed  in  the  aMMt  eztensife  anangenents.  The 
meetings  will  take  ptaoe  at  tlie  following  periods  :— 
>    .      .  Gbncester,  September  16,  17,  1& 

York,  September  S8,  SS,  85. 

Liverpool*  September  !i9,  ^  October    9, 3. 

BumiDgham»  Oetober6^  7,  8,  9« 
The  Gloucester  meeting  fa  that  of  the  tbiee  cboiis,  and  fa  nnder 
the  joint  conduct  of  Ma.  Mutlow^  the  organist  of  the  town,  and 
M  R .  Greatohex.    Xhe  scale  we  believe  to  be  the  same  as  on  former 
occasions. 

YORK. 

The  Festival  at  York  fa  a  new  ezpeiiment.  Both  the  coontjr  and 
city  are,  however,  macb  devoted  to  mnsie.  The  fifteenth  anniver* 
sary  of  aa  amateur  meetmg,  held  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  at 
anofhcr  of  the  great  towns,  fa  jast  about  to  take  place.  This  concen- 
tration  of  the  lovers  of  art,  if  not  sfognlsr  in  Ifa  object,  is  unique  In 
jts  principle  and  execution,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  extended  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.   Two  morning  concerts  are  given,  and  there  will 

*  A  series  of  grand  concerts,  at  Oxford,  ia  aaaonoced  for  the  lOth,  lltb, 
•od  13th  of  Jane. 
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probabljr  be  not  less  (lum  a  thousand  aadliora  ^rcseui  wiio  aregittlui- 
tously  admiWcd.* 

On  the  first  daj  there  is  u  dinner,  to  which  aii  amateurs  and  pro* 
fessors  ytho  choose  to  come  are  inviled*  The  ezpences  are  borne  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town  wheie  the  cosioert  is  held.  At  Sheffield  a 
New  Hall  is  Imildiiig)  and  nozt  jrcar  the  meetinf  will  take  pUoe 
theft*  Soch  meettnga  lecAnfii^  aannaUj  aiid  hopt  up  with  anoh 
vast  tpirily  imply  a  Imre  of  the  art  aot  ta  beaurpasied,  and  rnnat  tend 
materially  to  the  imtitiitloii  of  snoh  grand  exhibltiona  aa  Ihoae  now 
preparing. 

The  coming  Festival  is  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Ibof  infirmaries,  and 
is  under  the  iiafroiingc  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  (one  of  the 
finest  judges  ofimisic,  and  one  of  the  most  steady  promolcrs  of  the 
art  this  country  can  boast)  Tub  Dean  and  Chapteb,  and  indeed  of 
nearly  all  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  (he  county.  It  is  at  present 
only  determined  that  the  morning  concerts  should  be  held  in  the 
miaster.  The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  great  tower^  which  ia  open 
from  the  top,  and  lighted  ftom  the  fonr  noble  windows ;  the  arnli- 
ence  will  be  placed  in  the  immense  nave,  and  the  organ  on  thesoieen 
backs  the  whole.  The  band  will  oonsiit  of  not  lem  than  one  bnadied 
and  sixty  instrnmentsy  and  the  oboms  of  two  liondrad  and  finiy  per- 
formers, ezdnsive  of  the  principal  singen*  The  moining  concerts 
wfll  probably  be  Tkd  M€$ikAf  The  CtdoUMt^  and  two  miaodlaneoos 


*  The  selecthm  of  instminental  pieces  for  this  yearns  performsnces,  are  as 
ibUow : 

D  Op.  87  Mnzarf, 
Eb  ^P*  28  Liombergh. 

II  Malrunoaio  sflgpete,  Cimarma, 

Pirro,  Pact', 
Alabomed^  fVinter, 
Coathiate,  FtuH 

L'ing  anno  felirp,  Hot^iini, 
A  chorus  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  liEBTMOVCir,  will  close 
each  act,  aad  the  glees  and  tdrs  to  be  taken  by  die  aoiateiirs  are  &Eed  the  day 
before,  when  they  assemble^  Perhaps  there  is  no  concert  in  the  Idngdom, 
not  even  the  Fhilharmonic,  of  London,  where  the  instrumental  music  is  re- 
ceived with  such  (IcToted  attention.  Nothing  bespeaks  so  deep  a  lore  of  music 
as  this  trait  ol  judgracat. 
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selections.  The  two  evenings,  roiscellaneous.  Mr.  Gbeato&ex 
wUlcoiMlnety  and  Mr<  F.  Cram  b a  lead  the  morniiig^s  performanoei. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Thcee  Conoerla  will  be  Gondneted  by  Sir  Grobob  Smabt^  vhote 
e^ectioii  lie  aodenland  wie  Biade  in  the  moet  ompUmenf arjr  maaner, 
the  worthy  profenor  not  being  aiaU  apprised  of  the  intention  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  hit  eerrioet  till  the  choloe  was  decided^ 

The  principal  arrangements  are  made  by  a  committee,  the  presi- 
dent of  whicli  is  C.  Law  II F.N CE,  Esq.  and  the  secretary  J.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq*  Mr.  F.  Crambr  will  lead  the  morning:  performajices. 
The  vocalists  already  engaged  arc  Mus,  Saf^mon  ,  Miss  Stephens, 
Miss  Goodall,  Mesd.  Camporese  and  ]{onzi  de  Begnis; 

tf E8BR8.  BrAHAM,  VaUCUAN,  KnyVBTX,  P|ilI,LIP8,  BSLLAMY, 

andSioNOB  ORfiBOBif.  The  band  and  chorus  will  be  on  the  most 
extended  scale,  and  assaited  by  the  terpeot  and  trombone'pilaycni  of. 
tbeKing*sho«iebold.  The  ie*hoanal  takee  place  Sept  Theie 
will  be  a  tetoctkm  on  the  fi»t  moEoing  (whep  thcaermon  is  preached) ; 
in  the  evening  a  grand  ooooeit  Oct*  !•  Ttie  Me$Mk^in  the  even* 
•  ing  a  ball.  Oct.  9.  BbbthoybnV  Mount  of  Olives^  and  a  .eeleetlon 
from  The  Creation,  Sec. — in  the  evening  a  miscellaneous  concert. 
Oct.  o.  A  grand  miscellaneous  .sacred  selection.  J  lie  tiislc,  experi- 
ence, and  general  kaowledgc  uf  musical  style  (he  coiuUictor  pos- 
sesses, will  ensure  the  choice  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the  miMel* 
hmeoiia  parts. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

,  The  condacton  of  the  Feitivab  in  this  town  pnisae  their  object 
like  eonqaeioriy  who.  hanog  attained  the  h^est  lepotatioiiy  are 
determined  to  leave  nethlng  undone  or  ontriedi  that  can  lecBte  the 
pennanency  of  the  tame  they  have  achieved.  And  in  truth  when 
snch  competitora  enter  the  field  as  York  and  Liverpool  preeent,  they 
most  not  be  content  with  what  lies  within  the  reach  of  oidinary 
abilities,  if  they  woald  retain  their  supremacy. 

It  is  known  that  His  Majesty,  at  the  kbt  meeting,  sent  down 
some  of  thechoiccst  professors  of  his  household  band.  On  the  present 
occasion  Tub  King  graciously  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as 
Patron. 

VOL.  Y.  no.  RVIU.  B  D 
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Tlif?  next  strp  was  to  secure  (lie  /Inest  (alent,  not  that  the  kini^tlonr, 
but  tUattbe  worhl  afionlB.  Madame  C  atalani  was  ivriitcn  to,and 
she  has  most  handsomely  replied,  that  the  Birmingham  Meeting 
being  undef  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and  having  become  the  first 
in  Ettiopey  she  will  certainly  lend  her  best  seryices,  leaving  all 
stipulations  as  to  remotieration  to  the  eondtictora.  I*ior,  «e  belie?e, 
is  this  cndeavoor  to  enlist  the  talent  of  the  continent  the  .only  efibrt 
of  the  kind.  The  same  care  that  his  thus  sought  out  this  pi«>eini- 
sent  singer  will  extend  to  every  other  part  of  the  engngements^ 
which  are  not  In  so  complete  a  train  as  to  admit  of  pablicatinn. 

WKh  ratpcct  to  novel  selectkHi,  we  undersfdnd  a  new  oratorio,  to- 
be  called  "  The  triumph  of  Gideon^*  the  music  of  which  is  selected 
from  Winter  s     'ri/noko"  has  been  prepared.    The  poetry  is  by 

the  Kev.   Wlbu,  the  gentleman  who  so  successfully  adapted 

words  to  Havon*8  Srmofis,  for  the  last  festival.  I'Iils  beautiful 
composition  will  also  be  repealed,  and  the  oilier  icUctioiis  will  be 
most  carefully  made.  Mr.  Greatorex  will  conduct,  and  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  cotmty,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  will  wait 
upon  such  an  institution,  and  indeed  the  call  will  probably  be 
obeyed  by  lesldents  of  taste  horn  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 

'Sooh  am  the  efforts  and  inch  the  eflhcts  of  the  example  of  the 
nnatean  of  Birmingham.  It  constitutes  not  only  a  part  of  the 
native  of  such  a  noble  ditbusiasMi  at  (hey  have  shewn  in  the  cause 
and  combinntloii  of  charity  and  of  art^  but  perhaps  its  stmgei^ 
characteristic,  to  delight  in  the  diffusion  of  principles  so  elevnicd 
and  so  generous.    The  flame  has,  we  see,  already  spread  Wiy 
widely,  and  we  most  cordially  hope,  and  iiuK  ed  we  anticipate,  that 
the  time  is  not  tar  distant  when  every  county  iii  the  kingdom  will 
perceive  how  rapidly  the  advancement  of  science,  how  greatly  the 
objects  of  charity,  and  how  indefinitely  the  general  happiness  are 
promoted  by  such  an  application  and  sach  an  union  of  ability  and  of 
benevolence  in  the  proeeontion  of  art. 
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OPERA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  AM  at  length  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation  which  has  been  re* 
pealedljr  held  out  in  jour  Review,  and  especially  in  a  letter  on  the 
means  of  giving  an  Opera  to  the  Eoglisli***  printed  in  your  third 
Tolume^  wherein  it  Is  expre^bly  slated,  that  the  firrt  step  to  this  de- 
sirable object,"  ii  a  public  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  pre* 
paration  of  the  general  mind  for  (he  change,  by  the  assistance  of  tlie 
j)eriodical  literature  of  (he  country."  If  1  ilaUer  myself  that  I  can  at 
all  aid  tlie  intent,  I  am  chicily  incited  to  the  hope  by  the  hints  I  have 
gathered  from  reading  foreign  works  upon  tlie  sfructure  ol  Opera. 

I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  the  absurdity  of  the  English 
construction,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  admitted  universally ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  easy  to  refute  by  a  single  argument,  which  indeed  has 
been  already  touched  on  in  the  notices  in  your  publication,  all  that  is 
commonly  urged  against  the  musical  drama.  The  vulgar  objection 
(for  though  1>egun  and  supported  by  authors  of  celebrity,  vulgar 
I  must  still  hold  ft  to  be)  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  ^'  the  whole 
piece  k  sung."*  Now  I  would  ask  what  is  there  in  this  arrangement 
more  improbable  or  more  repugnant  to  common  sense,  than  the  per* 
petual  changes  from  dialogue  to  singing,  which  constitute  English 

*  St.  Etremond  was  the  first  who  broaehed  this  doctrine.  He  sa)'s, 
a  Thprt"  is  another  thing  in  Operas  so  rofifrary  to  nature,  that  I  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  it,  and  that  is,  the  singing  of  whole  piece,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  if  ^  penons  represented  were  ridtoulouBly  matched,  and  had  agreed  to  treat 
in  music  both  the  laost  common  sod  most  important  affidrs  of  life.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  (hat  a  master  calls  his  servant,  or  sends  liinj  on  an  errand, singing?  that 
one  friend  imparts  a  secret  to  anoth(T,  singing  :  that  men  deliberate  in  council, 
singing  I  that  orders  iu  time  of  battle  are  given,  singing  ?  and  ttiat  men  are 
mdo^iMisly  hilled  with  swords  and  darts? — 1Vofk$  of  Mom.  Sl  Bvremond^ 
voL  it.  page  84,  in  a  letter  to  f^tUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham^  quoted  by  Sir 
Jnhn  HaTtkivs^  m  his  preiiminartf  dhrvtjrse  to  his  Jlistorji  nj  Music.  It  is 
siugular  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  this  objector  that  for  Uie  dramatis 
pertome  to  arrange  their  dialogues  in  blank  vprse  or  iu  rhime,  according  to  the 
construction  of  French  plays,  is  quite  as  tar  removed  from  the  ussges  of  com^ 
mon  life  as  for  them  to  mag, 

you  V.  Jio.  XIX*  o  o 
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Operas  ?  Nay,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  assertion,  that  there  is 
much  less  to  startle  ihc  mind  in  the  rapposition  that  music  is  the 
natural  language  of  the  dramatis  pevsonae  of  an  Opera^  taking  Opem 
as  it  were  in  the  light  of  n  countryy  and  the  chancten  as  the  natives— 
than  in  the  causeless  transitions  we  now  tolerate.  The  one  indeed 
proceeds  upon  a  priDciple^  the  other  has  no  principle  at  alL  The 
one  is  at  least  consistent  with  itself— the  other  neitlier  accords  with 
itself  nor  with  the  usages  of  life.  I  maintain,  therefore,  without  fear 
of  contradiclion,  that  tlie  legitiriialc  l/vi  ic  or  nuisiciil  drama,  regu- 
larly conducted  by  inc  ins  of  recitative  and  air,  presents  no  such  revolt- 
ing or  absurd  objections  as  the  En£|;Hsh  construction  of  occasional 
'  dialogue  and  air.  This  argument  i  contend  is  sufficient;  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  carry  conviction  further  by  usages,  reasonings  and  facts. 

The  Greeks^  it  has  always  been  averred,  ^ere  the  most  polished 
people  that  ever  existed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thai  their 
tragedies  must  baye  been  sung  or  chanted  in  sustained  tonesy  which 
imply  the  modulations  and  inflexions  of  singing  rather  than  of  speech. 
The  vastnese  of  their  theatres,  the  performance  of  their  dramas  in  the 
open  air  ami  in  the  day  time  to  such  mnUitudcs  of  auditors,  and  their 
choruses,  all  tend  to  the  conviction  lliat  tlicir  iliaioguo  was  recited  in 
the  m.inncr  above  stated.    Here  then  we  have  the  example  of  the 
most  polifc  people  the  world  ever  saw,  and  however  men  may  differ 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  their  adoption  of  the 
principle  for  which  I  am  contending  should  seem  to  be  indisputable.^ 
Enon^^h  has  been  written  concerning  the  weakness  or  the  strength 
of  theatrical  illusion*  I  shall  only  insist  upon  one  particular,  via. 
that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  willingly  consents  to  receive  the  degree 
of  illusion  which  dramatic  entertainments  reachi  as  sufficiently  per* 
lect.  This  ife  a  spontaneoQs  compact  which  we  make  concernihg  all 
the  objects  ptesented  to  our  senses  in  a  dramatic  reptasentatioli.  The 
woods  and  lakes  and  castles  we  know  to  be  painted  canvai^the 
golden  robes  and  splcnditl  tiarns  ot  the  Kings  and  Heroines  we  know 
to  be  tinsel  and  cut  glass — wc  know  the  men  and  women  not  to  be 
the  pcrtonages  they  feign.  It  is  then  only  verisimilitude^  only  an 

*  Since  we  admire  the  ancients,  whom  we  take  for  models  in  every  thu^,  I 
knew  not  why  we  peniat  in  coadeniBiog  the  only  postfUe  Imitation  w  tbem^ 
lopeia  which  formed  the  greatest  attraction  of  their  SpeOfeldes.   The  Greeks 

were  not  at  all  surprised  ihtit  thr  actors  hrid  n  manner  of  speaking  full  of 
melody  and  cadence,  whicii  dillered  (  ntir(  ly  frdin  familiar  conversation)  and 
thej  will  not  be  accuM^d  of  want  of  taste.    jUe  I  Opera  en  Fro/ice.*' 
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mppruach  totrutli,  that  we  seek  or  desire.  Upon  this  uiidoistoud 
compact  all  the  eflccts  of  the  f\m  arts  depend.  Uut  if  it  be  allowed 
Uj^t  tbc  arts  einpiiqjr  such  means  as  they  possess,  wc  aUo  demand  as  a, 
|Mt  of.ovr  igrieoMty  iUat  the  object  be  not  only  imitated,  but  im- 
proved, lo  far  w  tiuMe  means  permit.  This  is  nyualftiacd  by  moti 
of  tboie  friui  have  written  on  this  snhject*^  Artiaoa»  the  moil  phl- 
IqeophM  and  psQfoapd  of  all  Mthon  upon  the  aMiloi<lnuD%  in  the 
TOj  oiwnii^  of  hb  eUboiate  ^mgry  has  taken  this  diituiction»  and 
be  4t^ws  this  simple  ooaclinion  that  the  very  object  of  the  mnflical 
drama  is  to  employ  its  means  to  the  hi<^hest  purposes,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  Music,  he  says,  can  only  imitate  as  music— poetry  imi* 
tate^as  poetry,  that  is,  by  meaus  of  images  and  versification — painting 
as  painting,  that  is,  by  Terms  and  colours.  Music  employs  song  and 
the  sounds  protluccd  by  instruments.  To  complain  tijcn  that 
an  opera  is  sung  throu^^hout,  is  to  complain  that  music  imitates 
tbioj^igh  ito  aataifd  nmfmrrin  short,  that  music  is  music.  Xiiis 
■wuiffg.  wean  lo  ne  ao  close^.  that  i  conte  I  see  no  meani  of  es<* 
«lpii|g  fti^  bis  dedn^tiont. 

The  .oityect  pf  the  musical  drama  is  to  jbestorvr  upon  aentiments 
patiioos  and  nations,  that  ornamental  and  impoemg  dress  which 
ninsic  is  capable  of  besto^ning.  The  most  judicious  employment 
then  of  this  means  of  pleasure  will  necessarily  be  that  which  calls  into 
efi^ict  all  t)ie  pojvers  of  tiicaitin  thc  fuilc&t  maunei — thiB  will  best 

*  It  b  not  reality,  but  an  embdlished  resemblaace  that  wc  require  from  art. 
Art  engages  to  gifc  us  an  inutation  which  shall  surpass  nature,  and  for  that 

purpose  nialies  a  kind  of  compact  wiUi  ibe  soul  and  the  feelings  she  affects. 

Thisjbargain  consists  in  nFMANDivc  licenses  and  in  promising  pleast  rks, 
which  she  would  not  aiiord  w  itJiout  ample  liccuscs.*' — Essai  sur  Vcqframn 
mwmmque. 

Again,  ^<  ait  tabes  oa^ote  as  a  guide,  and  onuunanis  inlmitaliegbai^  hot  if 

the  copy  be  too  exact  it  excites  no  admiraticm.'* 

Instead  of  the  marble  of  Praxiteles,  place  a  figure  of  wa\,  the  strikin'^  rnlonrs 
of  which  would  ciTai  the  tints  of  the  carnation :  if  too  faithful  a  copy  it  would 
possess  no  faitefest  Imitate  in  tto  sane  way  the  action  so  often  represented 
by  the  great  aiastefs,  the  death  of  Holofernes,  the  dreadful  truth  of  the  paint* 
ine;  wnu!d  make  us  draw  back  with  horror.  Merely  to  imitate  would  be  to 
deprive  art  of  all  her  charms.  This  ideal  beauijf^  this  richness  of  harnionv  and 
expression,  these  charmiog  images,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  j  but 
thrATigjnallsiipopniatarey  and  the  artist  only  ormunenls  and  polishes  it. 

'X/art«M  qaMlalear  t  aais  il  corrige,  epure, 
Bl  hut  qvand  U  (alt  Men,  fait  aueux  qoe  hi  nature* 

De  f  Opera  en  France,^ 
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promote  the  design.  To  comply  with  this  postulalc,  1  say,  it 
is  indispensable  to  have  recourse  (o  the  entire  consistent  notion  whicll 
a  dmnui)  musicnl  in  all  its  parts,  presents.  And  in  showing  why  this 
is  sOy  I  shall  I  Crnst  be  able  also  to  prod  nee  man  j  part  icutan^  vlieiein 
mnsical  lepresentntions  exceed  in  their  structure  the  other  species 
of  drama. 

Ill  aa  appeal  of  this  nature,  I  must  reject  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
who  have  no  sense  of  Ihc  cliarin  of  sounds,  for  there  are  muUiUidcs 
who  cither  by  origiiial  organization,  or  hy  unremitting  habitual  atten- 
tion to  business  and  afl'airs,  have  their  faculties  of  hearing  so  blunted, 
that  sounds  raise  in  their  minds  no  emotion  whatever,  except  irksome 
sensations  at  having  their  time  th us  occu  pied*  such  men  1  disable 
the  judgment,  and  I  impannel  only  those  who,  tonsethekngoageof 
Addisoit,  will  admit  that  sounds  are  capable  of  *^  caBting  soft  or  noble 
hints  into  the  souL** 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  in  faTonr  of  Opera  arises  out  of  the 
ackaowledgeil  fact,  lliat  to  our  cnjuyiiient  of  poetry  anil  situalion,  :>nd 
indeed  of  all  the  rcquisiles  of  the  sta«;e,  since  tiu-  p*  rlcrt  idea  cxchiiles 
none  of  its  other  attributes,  is  superadded  the  charm  of  music,  which 
not  only  extends  our  perception  of  those  pleasures  wliich  are  common 
to  the  ordinary  drama,  by  augmenting  the  delight  of  another  sense, 
but  it  increases  in  an  incalculable  degree  the  number  of  our  associa- 
tions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  concentrates  and  exalts  our  feelings  in 
tbe  manner  in  which  music  alone  is  able  to  act  upon  us.*  Such  is  the 
capital  ground  of  preference.  Let  us  now  descend  to  the  more  minute 
particulars  wiiich  this  uuliua  iucludes. 

If  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  Inn^^iiage  proper  to  the  lyric 
drama,  we  shall  tind  it  but  little  removed  from  tlie  very  highest  kind 
of  poctrj'.  The  principal  distinction  between  tbe  poetry  of  tragedy 
and  that  of  tbe  musical  drama  is,  that  the  one  is  purely  dramatic, 
ibe  other  roust  partake  strongly  of  the  concentration  of  lyric  compo-^ 
sitioD,and  he  as  Akteaga,  from  whom  I  borrow  this  idea,  calls  it  Dm* 
matic-Lyric.  This  results  from  the  attributes  of  music,  which  we 
are  to  consider  as  the  principal,  poetry  standing  in  the  light  of  an 

*  ^  Let  us  eayif  the  spectacles  tiiat  are  multiplied  for  oar  i^easore ;  they  all 

have  their  beauties  and  their  faults,  perfection  exists  no  where  ;  the  praise  of 
one  would  he  the  censure  of  the  othrr,  and  there  would  be  a«5in!3rh  injastice  as 
iiij;ratitude  in  trcatin|(  them  with  too  much  rigour. — -De  POpera  en  France* 
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auxiliary.*  The  province  of  music  tlic  expression,  or  rather  the 
exaltation  of  the  expression  of  passion.  Poetry,  merely  dramatic,  is 
abie  to  embrace  other  objects.  Hut  if  the  l^  ric  species  limits  the 
objects  of  imitatioa  and  description,  at  the  same  time  it  enlarges  its 
•pirit  and  its  power  prodigiously,  by  the  uiieBsity  wilh  nhkh  H 
coBcentrates  its  vivid  descriptions.  The  expression  of  miuic  sup- 
poaet  an  •giCaUon  of  the  mind»  an  inspiiatkm  aa  it  wm*  The 
ii^ger  h  imovad  to  aitate  abovo  the  aatmal  tempenment}  and  the 
iMaiar  amil  pattake  in  the  lame  eleration.  of  aoaL  Heaoe  it  foUowt 
that  the  language,  to  allow  the  oomq^ding  rcquiiitBi  motic  d» 

*  This  is  so  true  that  the  Italians,  tlte  people  of  all  others  most  sensible  of 
the  chttrms  of  music,  have  gone  for  ages  to  hear  the  lane.  openu,  set  by 

different  composers.  The  operas  of  Metastasio  were  set  by  all  the  great 
musicians  who  flonrishcd  either  in  his  time  or  near  his  age.  Pkkgolesi, 
Uassb,  Galuppi,  Jomu.z.1,  Picciyi,  Saccuinx,  Sakti,  Paisilllo,  and 
CiitAaosa,  tX\tetL*Olijfmpi(uh.  'The French,  on Ae  contnuy,  require  variety, 
and  fix  their  principal  K|^urd  on  the  plot  and  its  developementt  The  English, 
Tworf^  unforftinate  or  more  insensible  thnn  cither  of  these  nations,  pay  little 
regard  to  the  perfection  either  of  the  [jicce  or  of  the  music.  Our  apathy 
seeuiH  i  cally  astonishing,  ^hcu  the  real  merib  oi  the  things  the  Eu^U^h  public 
has,  for  years  past,  accepted  in  the  place  of  operas,  are  considered;  not  that 
these  have  not  beenennsing  little  plots,  and  much  good  moAc  in  a  few  instances, 
bntas  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  poverty  and  absurdity  is  tnarrellously  profit.  A 
late  French  writer  attributes  the  diliercnce  in  taste  betwecu  his  owu  couiitry- 
nen  and  tibe  IlaUaBs  to  the  Ibmier  having  enjoyed  tiie  most  exaltBd  spedniens 
of  dramatic  writing,  the  woriB  of  Racine  and  Moii.IBa8,  befbte  the  reforma* 
tfon  of  their  open  hy  GLUCKanf!  PicriNi,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Italian^; 
had  a  tine  opera  lotie;  previous  to  ihoir  <  stahlisliment  of  a  ta.ste  purely  dramatic. 
Hence  the  diUcrent  habits  of  enjoy iiietit  generated  in  the  two  countries.  lie 
says,  however— It  to  not  astonishing  that  the  Itsliant  dionld  enndenui  our 
system,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  ^eir  taste;  some  individuals  of  even  onr 
nation,  haying  little  knowIeH<:^e  of  music,  return  the  compliment.  All  this 
proves  to  me  that  the  t  wo  nations  wiU  one  day  be  of  the  same  opuion  on  this 
pobt.  In  borrowing  our  poetiy  the  Italians  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
advantige  of  a  well^oadiicted  interesting  plot ;  like  at  th^  have  composed 
airs  purely  dramatic,  ducts  remarkable  for  their  fine  expression  and  force,  and 
in  short,  operas  in  which  the  music  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  poetry. 
The  success  these  compositions  have  experienced  is  suiTicient  evidence  that  the 
Italinas  bq^n  to  coincide  in  onr  opinion.  -  Thonsands  of  operas  have  been 
apptanded  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan  and  Venice ;  the  gulf  of  oblivion  has 
swallowed  nearly  all ;  those  only  which  have  surTived,  the  only  fragments  the 
airiati  ur  has  preserved  with  care,  arc  those  which  arc  nearest  allied  to  the 
JFreuch  style." — This  is  truly  French  amour  propre,  and  if  Metastasio 
had  never  existed,  and  had  net  given  the  finest  wwKble  modds  of  the  lyrie 
drama,  might  perhaps  have  passed.  But  poor  fiogland,  where  is  she  all  this 
time  ?  Alas!  alas !  onr  continental  cotemporaries  will  not  admit  that  we  have 
Jiad  any  true  or  national  taste  for  opera  at  all  I  I  wish  1  could  justly  accuse 
them  €1  fiJiehood  or  invidious  partiality. 
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raaads,  must  be  that  of  an  individual  under  strong  alFcctioiis  of  the 
mind.  It  must  be  passionate,  (»)ndensed,  Tivid  ia  its  images,  when 
images  can  be  admitu  d,  and  in  every  sense  picturesque.  Song  tli€a 
is  the  language  oi  high  fantai^.  The  accompaniment  varying,  rani* 
4ijpljpiiig  the  images  of  thm  poolry  and  of  the  mctody,  piecludet  our 
WtB  altention  to  the  meMs  or  to  the  fact  of  our  illusion.  TIm 
Tftmer  of  both  comiiiMd'ii  ]iiit'Oiil/-t»>nui»  bai  to  malftiply  noble  or 
lwMrtifti|»  wMkm  «  twndi«MlfaM>  Tfct  ^potli7  of  the  iffk 
drama,  ^pniparijr  MVCiilidy'dMor  mi§^  iodiflbrfiiMB  ikemiSmtf 

difa  fioni  tbe  otdinaij  levd  of  loenic  dialogue.* 

If  Htm  I  bftve  wlilfMtorily  prated  tbit  tbe  BOMiof  poetry  and 
mmlc  neeeiaanly  renders  the  first  more  terse,  imaginative,  and  strong, 
and  that  the  second  presents  a  means  of  multiply iag,  varyiug,  and 
exaltincr  our  emotions  iiMiefinitely,  tbe  general  claims,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute superiority  of  opera  is  (^tablishcd.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  cite 
other  details  and  more  particulars,  in  which  tJic  musical  drama  pre- 
sents advantages  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  words.  1 1  is  a  certain  fact, 
tba^t  the  pmci^p^ofbaimoiiy  baveremaiaediuialteied,  however  style 
In  iMWpoiitieaaMiy  bwe  cbanged.  Heoceiiifidcraeybe«udto  bean 
imimnl  fauigiiege»  'IAebd7  is  fdt  Iqr  «tt  nations  alike^and  tbe  same 
dodriaeofkarmm^f  if  we,maj  qsesacbA  4erai»  prefiulj^g 
wbev^  tke  jv^gMit  is  oaifenally  aftotsd  bi  tbe  «8ne  maaaer. 

*It  is  to  be  fretted  that  no  direct  examples  exist  in  our  language  to  which 
lauifefery  I  am  Ihergfere  ooiBpellad  to  bafo  reeowa  to  foreign  tHustwtos. 
It  is  thai  that  the  elegant  phiiotopher  to  wbon  I  am  indebted  for  tbeie  ob«r- 

Mtions  rxcmplifies  his  opinions : — 

Leaf  iog  to  tragedy  amplification  of  words^andthr  slow  an(i  artificial  dcTc- 
lopemeot  of  thestory^  the  Lyric  poet  applies  himself  to  precision  uf  seutiment 
and  to  ttaOmm  ofeipreMion  aid  n|ild  racoesrion  of  biddenti.  Mtrepe, 
in  the  Fren«b  tnfedy  irUcb  bears  hear  her  name,  makes  a  long  and  eloquent 
address  to  PoUfonte^  who  comes  to  restore  hrr  «!on.  A  mothrr  introduced  by 
MctaitAsio,  in  similar  insfnnce?,  f  xprossos  herself  in  tiiese  tew  words— 

^  Reudimi  ii  hgUo  niio : 

Abi  ■!  fl  spesn  11  cor  I 

Non  son  pin  madrey  o  DIo! 

Non  ho  piu  figlfo !'  « 
Heia  is  an  example  of  the  concentratioa  that  melody  requires.  But  these 
four  Ibiet  ateae,  accoaipaoied  by  tbe  motion  and  Tivacity  they  reoeife  from 
good  music,  aaGaiim,  fat  bis  l>iscoarse  on  Lyric  Poetry,  MDStbly  suggests, 
wouUl  produce  an  eflfectupOD  the  minds  of  tbe  auditors,  far  surpa-ssingthe  tnii;tc 
and  ai  tiiicial  structure  of  VoLTAiajs's  Merope."— Z/C  RjooUizione  del  tetUro 
musicaic. 
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MotAtt  it  m  gnat  a  nm  in  Loate  and  Puk  at  ai  Napkt  aadl 
YiMaa^  ^^UMtparde vdaaac  liaiu,  Ui  uaridm  da toatatlean 
natlorit  ne  fimwat  qa'ane  wide  famiOe  qai  a  kt  mdaiet  goAff,  paile  la 

m^me  langage,  et  suit  Ic  rafime  objet;  Icura  oavrages  sont  exaltes  oa 
critiques  par  des  juges  aussi  justes  que  comp^tens ;  une  noble  emQla- 
tioR  lea  anime,  ksluraieres  se  cammuniquent  d  un  boutde  IVEurope 
a  i'aiitre ;  et,  quelqae  part  quils  se  rencafitrenty  ib  toot  dans  leor 
palrie.*  Bmns  roit  parattre  tour  k  km  sur  ses  thitAm  lea  produo* 
iioii  ItaUenncB  el  Alkmandcs  ei  imm  laatUdeaileiaecacUknt  ateo 
eathuusMauiei  Im  fitamduaei  i  cat  cgasd|  eil  li  giaade,  qa*ili  ap* 
^Imdiimt  nCme  lai  eotapMitean  aqgla%  I'll  j  en  avait**  Tlie  d» 
acriplioa  ef  thk  animated  Fiencli  wiitef  is  aa  tme  as  Tifid. 

I  baye  spoken  generalljof  the  power  of  music  to  multiply  and  to 
varj  ideas.  When  we  examine  the  detail  of  this  power  wc  shall 
perceive  ninny  curious  and  interesting  circumsfances.  Music  affects 
bj  raelodj)  and  by  harmony^  and  by  expression,  which  is  the  aggre« 
gate  of  allits  powen.  Theie  iS|  howerer,  in  each  of  these  oManSy 
catioQs  iiropertiei.  In  conpenog  aa  air  the  musician  first  chooses  a 
salject*  II  is  pDssenled  in  the  paiesi  simpUcUy ;  he  qaiis  it  for  a 
tim^  modolatcs)  repeats  its  striking  tnits  throughout  the  whole 
ta^ge  ef  the  ofchestraifieqnentlj  by  sepamte  er  sbgleiastnuaeatSy 
often  by  thehr  combined  efiects.  The  charm  is  renewed  by  transi- 
tiuiis  \?liich  &CIVC  to  keep  alive  the  leading  ideas  by  new  but  nllied 
passages.  Perhaps  the  composer  returns  more  than  once  to  the 
theme,  but  liowcver  this  may  be,  the  expression  \vbich  is  meant  to 
be  the  principal,  is  not  left  or  weakened|  but  sustained  and  poafinned 
bjr  tlMie  aits  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  at  which  speech  cati  never 
attain.  If  than  to  iheseefiecte  we  add  thai  ef  the  haraumyy  which 
has  oeitainly  a  dored  and  pfajruoal,  as  weQ  as  an  intdlectnal  opera* 
tioBy  the  finest  dedasMitienj  the  nost  pathetic  ennnoMtion  ef  the 

•  Such  is  the  remark  of  the  French  author  I  havp  so  often  recurred  to.  What 
a  letter  sarcasm  on  the  dramatic  coxupositioiui  o£  ilu^liiudl  It  is  scarcely  a 
iniUalion  to  sav,  that  it  b  not  doMV? ed  to  its  ettent.  It  is  trm  enough  to 
albet  vs  sefsrely*   He  also  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  book : 

**  I^e*?  Francois  ne  son  t  n\  moinsscnsibles,  nl  moinsintrlHt;(^n«i  quc!r<i  Italiens 
et  les  Alleraands,  le  cl'miat  de  leur  patrie  ne  pcut  iuilucr  eu  rlf  ri  sur  leurs  dis- 
positious  musicales^pubque  la  France  estplaccc  cntrc  1' Ailemague  et  I'ltalie.  Ce 
qoi  t'oppMem  tmgoafs  i  Tepurafioa  de  notre  gout  cPest  le  meUnge  mons- 
^    trueux  qoi  regne  dans  ks  repertoires  de  nos  theatres  lyriques." 

If  this  observation  applies  (o  the  French,  it  applies  ^rith  no  less  force  to  the 
English.  The  n^onsd  ous  mixture  and  mcoogruity  of  OUT  opera  must  (ieadcu all 
nice  apprchcusion  and  purity  of  taste. 
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stage,  can  never  employ  so  many  or  such  agents  as  music.  Bat  the 
expression  is  cxaKcd  still  further  by  the  variety  of  associations  which  ' 
ate  connected  with  sounds.  There  are  not  only  the  words,  but  a 
tboittand  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  by  Mmbioations  of  notai*  In 
many  instances  the  instnmiental  acoompaniment  pveMnta  an  actual 
image  of  the  idea  the  woidt  coiifey.  The  tfomboney  for  example» 
in  the  **  nba  ndrum  spargtm  tomMf*  of 'MosAmtV  reqiflem^  or 
the  flageolet  in  Hanihil^s  Hmk  ye  pntiy  mmWMg  tkoir*^  The 
mind  is  led  on  by  transitions  from  key  to  key,  and  some  of  the  finest 
impressions  are  made  by  the  effect  of  temperament  alone— the  exci- 
tatioH  in  short  i&  so  diversified,  that  the  mind  seldom  siaks  into 
languor,  until  the  faculty  of  attenl  ion  is  completely  exhausted.  Hence 
itnuisf  follow,  fliat  tli«^  distmrtion  of  turning  from  dialogue  to  singing 
interrupts  and  destroys  (he  intensity  wliich  music  possesses  so  emi- 
nently the  means  of  raising;  and  hence  may  be  drawn  another  reason 
for  the  saperiority  of  the  entire  consistent  musical  drama  over  the 
intersected  jaigon  of  dialogue  and  spog* 

We  have  next  an  aigameot  from  the  contrast  between  the  voice 
and  the  instmmentS|  not  only  in  their  manner  of  exprsssiooy  .but 
in  their  several  tones.  The  voice  may  be  employed  in  expreasiiig  a 
sentiment,  the  bistraments  in  description,  either  of  places  or  natural 
appearances  or  feelings,  differinj^  fr<Mii  those  uttered  by  the  voice, 
and  hcighlcaini,^  or  contrasting  tiic  emotions  raised.  By  this  means 
ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  which  common  dialogue  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  inspire,  and  oftentimes  the  finest  efiects  are  thus 
produced. 

Music  has  even  a  more  extraordinary  power,  and  one  absolately 
proper  to  itself,  of  allowing  many  persons  to  utter  their  sentiments 
in  appropriate  phrases  at  the  same  time.  We  see  this  in  duets*  and 
finales,  where  tiro  or  mora  persons  express  the  same  or  very  opposite 
sentiments  at  the  same  moment,  without  any  violation  of  propriety, 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  the  whole  design  by  the  barmoniad 
combinations  thus  tiriginated.  In  the  ordinary  drama,  the  incon* 
sistency  of  things  being  spoken  aside,  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
not  supposed  to  hear  them,  and  the  patience  with  which  one  indivi« 
dual  waits  while  another  is  s|)eaking,  is  often  as  revolting  to  common 
sense  iih  any  thing  can  be.   The  more  numerous  the  parts  in  a  » 

*  See  the  traasUtionia  the  Musical  Magaaine  and  Review,  vol.  3,  page  36. 
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musical  disconrse  oflliis  kind,  tlic  more  complete  tlic  eifcct,  and 
thus  we  see,  in  llic  concerted  pieces  ofMozAiiT  and  the  Italkni 
compoierS)  tbA  most  contrasted  paaMoos  constantly  expressed.— 
TliM' perhaps  may  be  taken  as  amon^  ihe  most  capital  iftilanoos  - 
of  supejriorltj  wliicli  ibe  musicai  drama  possenaa  over  Ofdlnary  : 
dialogue* 

Bat  wiiea  we  oonsider  tJhs  efiecta  of  ncitattTey  plain  and  aeoooi" 

panied,  many  of  these  powers  are  employed  with  an  effect  no  less 
bUiklng^.  I  beg  it  luiiy  not  be  forgoKen  that  I  speak  (u  musical 
people — to  those  who  can  al  K  [i  L  ted,  if  they  cannot  analyze  the 
natuxe  of  harmonics,  liy  ^^hai  means  can  wc  give  lite  same  fulness 
and  continuiljt  both  to  tlie  tone  and  to  the  sentimeat,  as  the 
narked  oideiiee  or  aalodj  of  recitative  i  And  wfaao  we  cone'to 
tboae  agftatfd  parU  of  ibt  piece  whioh  are  throana  into  oeoonipaaied 
redtali?e2  how  fioelji  are  the  pattiooa  povrtiayedj  faif6il».atipiKir(ed» 
aad  pvobaged^  by  varied  harmeiiiet  or  by  eaaaal  symphoaieal 
If  I  may  be  allowed,  for  want  of  dramatic  subjects  from  which  I  can 
illustrate  in  ou<  own  iaiiguagCi  to  quote  an  oratorio,  where  cnri  we 
parallel  in  mere  dramatic  dialogue,  any  j>icce  of  eloquence  that  can 
so  sirongiy  atliect  the  miud  as  the  soiiioqiiy  ami  invucation  of  Jeptba, 
"  Deeper  and  deeper  sii//,"  followed  by  the  air  "  Waft  her  angels 
through  ihe  skies This,  thoagbsoetttit  i» poielyr dramalie,  and* 
tbougih  particular  scoaea.from  our  fiaest  tiafadka  move  the  fytVaHg^f 
yct  l  qneatioi^  wluther  it  can  be  ahewo  thatjneie  lecitAtloti  oaftio  aoy 
inatanoe  coavey  so  many  excilementa'toseBaibiUty,  ee  woald  tbbcom- 
]iositioo»,weie  it  ezempHfied  with  all  tho  aids  of  scenery,  dress,  afnd 
action.  Tragedy  may  perhaps  aliccL  tlic  mind  as  strongly  as  musi- 
cal tragetiy,  hut  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  affects  us  with  greater' 
extacy.  An  !  if  even  such  be  the  case,  variety  of  gratification  comes 
in  on  ous  side  of  the  argument.  But  dots  our  thing  called  opera,  oar 
mixed  dialogue  and.siagiag,  affect  us  at  Co  vent  Gaiden  in  the  same . 
degree  the  niisioil  dmoia  at  the  King  s  Theatre  moTCt'Oa^  This  ia 
the  qu^tioB^  we  are  diBOuasingt  and  to  this  wc  apprehend*  every  one 
will  give  A  UcMided  negntive. 

Of  the*eflecla>o#air  littlo  needs  be  said^  beteme  aire  aite-eodiiiieil' 
both  to  our  hybred  monster  and  to  regular  opera.    They  aresescep- 
tible  of  and  do  really  embrace  and  embody  all  the  aids  (o  c?:|)iCi,sion 
I  have  enumerated.    Indeed  the  very  ndmlssion  of  air  is  in  itself  the 
best  proof  that  music  heightens  our  imiircssioBs,  and  ifso^  there  is 
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an  end  of  the  qnciiion.  Alt  I  need  say  is— carry  the  principle 
throaghout. 

There  is  however  one  of  her  fact  which  f  must  bring  to  the  general 
recoUectionj  which  is  the  cflect  of  the  progression  of  our  kfiowloilge, 
and  especially  of  our  musical  knowledge.    In  the  early  ages  of  any 
science,  its  rudest  efforts  produce  pleasure,*  and  perhaps  pleasure 
eqaailjr  intense  with  that  which  we  experience  from  art  in  its  moii 
adyanced  stages.  A  strain  of  melodjr,  while  onr  ht\iag)^mjQiangf 
or  in  the  infimcj  of  onr  studici  a  very  interior  perfiNmuuieey  -it  snf- 
ficient  to  exalt  ns  into  exUtcj.  Bot  this  inriCabiiity  it  soon  blanted 
by  knowledge,  and  oar  taste  having  become  refioedi  we  actually 
leqnire  greater  elaboration  and  exoellenoe.  We  cannot  be  pleased 
witfaont  it.  Let  nt  then  assnme  (which  it  the  laoft)  (hat  many,  nay 
roost  of  the  lovers  of  music,  have  beard  an  Italian  Opera.   Is  it  to 
be  suppo&*^cl  llicy  can  forget  the  unity  of  design  and  the  beauty  of 
the  execution,  so  far  as  to  feci,  I  will  not  say  an  equal,  but  a  sufficient 
degree  of  gratification  at  an  English  musical  drama  to  iiii  and  satisfy 
their  extended  range  of  perceptions  ?    Speaking  from  roy  own  expe- 
rience and  observation,  I  should  say  certainly  not.    I  ^rant  however 
tliat  a  little  time  and  acquaintance  with  the  o|>era  is  reqtnsite  to 
maiw  ns  relish  it  completely.   But  against  this  I  have  to  set  the 
comparative  slo  wnett  with  which  even  those  who  are  eonvmuit  with 
the  Italian  laagnage  enter  info  the  bntineit  of  the  tceo^  and  above 
all,  the  diawback  which  ffte  dgferent  and foreign  mmmer  efespmdm 
maket  tcqa  onr  pkatore^  until  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  fiuniliariaed 
by  habit  and  the  mind  reconciled  by  nndentandlng  tbete  calnaBi 
and  pecnHarities.  Yet  with  these  drawbacks,  there  are  few  I  be- 
lieve \?ho  have  seen  half  a  dozen  Italian  musical  dramas,  that  do  not 
perceive  and  would  not  prefer  regular  opera  to  the  interrupted 
jargon  of  speech  and  song.    I  might  also  perhaps  take  into  ray  side 
of  the  account  the  wretched  structure  and  miserably  jejune  dogorrel 
of  the  moderti  Italian  drfimatic-lyric  poems,  which  lack  every  thing 
good  taste  desires.    But  in  the  endeavour  to  reform  our  own  opera, 
I  aliaU  not  of  course  be  thought  to  propose  these  as  modth,  while 
there  is  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect  an  exemplar  in  Mbtastasio.  I 
want  to  tee  fine  poetry  oombiaed  with  fine  mntic ;  then  indeed  we 

♦  Neyer  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  excited  by  the  first  glee  I  ever  heard, 
ludeed  I  may  well  doubt  whether  any  music  I  bare  since  listened  to  has 
me  equal  delight,  so  nvid  were  my  emotions. 
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might  judfc  of  the  e^enius  of  the  English  composer  and  of  the  na- 
tional disposition  lor  music.  At  present  all  that  is  done  goes 
to  lower  ibe  «iiiw  of  the  one  and  to  oorrapt  the  other.  And 
•llfcoiigh  the  most  pliilosopbkal  writers  on  the  foreign  Opera  hold 
poetrj  subordinate,*  jet  it  appean  to  me  (as  indeed  thejr  maiDtaia 
geaenllj)  tint  this  ipeeies  of  draoui  is  capable  of  the  most  noble, 
most  megnifieeat  effiecls  of  any  otber>  because  it  combines  mora 
Ynrions  menus  for  gmtiQring  the  different  senses.  No  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  considcfsd  so  snboidinnte  as  to  be  negleded-^petfection 
shonM  be  aimed  nt  in  nil  tbe  departments— snbjocti  poetry,  music, 
soenerj,  and  oostnme.  It  is  this  Tery  error  (indilleraioe  to  certain 
fNirts)  that  now  occasions  the  degradation  of  our  national  judgment. 
Oil  one  occasion  ait  opera  is  a  vehicle  for  music — on  another  a 
vehicle  for  scenery— on  another  a  vehicle  for  cornl^ats  or  prtxies- 
sions— but  on  no  occasion  is  it  a  combination  ofthe  beauties  of  all  the 
arts.  Yet  to  be  indeed  such  a  concentration  of  excellence  is  ils 
pecoliar  poner,  and  constitutes  its  proper  superiority  over  all  other 
spectacles— ofer  all  the-  other  species  of  the  drama.  Let  us  then, 
Mr*  £ditor,  sedt  to  difinie  this  gmnd  and  oompithensive  idea  as 
nbme  afindt^g  tbo  trae  notion  of  opera.  Let  us  seek  to  conrince 
poets  and  urasidans,  nitists  and  lovers  of  tbe  arts,  tbe  eondnctoit  of 
onr  pnblio  amnsemeati  and  Tan  Natiow  itielff  tbat  they  owe 
It  te  tbe  Natiowal  Cbabaotie  to  demonstrate  this  proposi* 
tion,  and  timt  we— tbe  English— nnderrtand  and  admit  its  truth. 
My  first  effort  has  been  directed  to  prove  the  fact  of  its  superiority, 
I  may  bereaHer  endeavour  to  collect  and  methodize  such  doctrines 
relative  to  the  structure  ofthe  several  parts,  as  may  lend  to  give  the 
oonntry  generally  a  more  competent  idea  ot  what  belongs  to  each. 

I  am.  Sir,  yonrV 

*  In  erery  other  poetical  composition,  poetry  is  the  absolute  mistress  to 
which  aH  the  rest  idstes;  Ui  open,  it  is  not  the  sovereign,  hot  tbe  eomMaiaa 
of  tbe  other  two.  In  as  much  as  it  is  good  or  bad,  soflmchtbenioreOTtlieleis 
it  is  adsptsd  is  tbe  genius  olinviic,deoomiioo,  andsceneiy^— Jflsivs. 
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REMARKS  ON  INSTRUMENTAL  COMPOSERS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Si  a, 

X  mrout  in  this  Letter  (o  finish  raj  Bmuftlu  on  Instrumental 
Compoaerf,  wliicii  have  at  difiiucnt  times  appMivil  in  the  Musical 
Beviewy  hy  a  sumiaarj  of  tbe  ottraordinarj  fBoint  -and  wowbrfal 
powcfs  of  Samusl  Wbu*bt.  In  tbis  age  of  nfiMnMt  and  aacs* 
^pled  pnnficiencjr  in  wtry  thing  tliat  rdalM  iowamc^  It  «gvatilf  • 
tng  to  the  admiven  of  that  nobk  irattamaat^  the  orgao,  .to  fomm 
their  cbamfiloo  in  indioiitiitbed  ttiength  ham  any  wcowtaw  ho 
may  have  had  wi(h  ibreign  adversaries.    In  the  Hoir.  DaiuM 
liARit  I  NtiTOx's  Mi-sccllanies  there  is  an  account  of  the  early  talents 
for  music  which  Ma.  VVeslev  displajcd,  and  nothinfj  can  be  more 
interesting-  tlian  the  manner  iii  which  his  extraordinary  abilities  were 
developed.    Since  llie  time  of  Sebastian  Bach,  so  tjiftcd  and 
astooishing  a  performer  oii  the  organ,  tias  not  appeared  in  any 
Gountr/— DOj  not  even  in  Germany,  tlie  emporium  of  fugue  aad 
oontrivance.   As  the  puhUs|ied  works  of  this  naeter  oan -give  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  bis  powen  Ytkea  ho  eilp  down  wspiMieditatedly 
to  his  initromeatf  and  of  the  efleottf  e  ordinal  oomUnaitioBa  of  ha»> 
moB/i  in  vhich  be  delights  so  iniich  to  indulge,  it  will  beay  eodca* 
yoor  while  leviewiqg  them  to  deMxihe  In  some  frint  dcgioe  the 
pecnliariiies  of  hie  style  to  those  who  hafte  newer  had  the  good  ler* 
tone  to  hear  him,  and  recall  to  those  %?ho  have — the  splendid  evolu- 
tions of  harmony,  the  iTOtiderfuI  precision  of  finger,  the  astonishing 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  profonnd  learning  displayed  ia  his 
pcrfarmance,  which  if  they  feel  like  myself,  they  cannot  but  re- 
collect with  mingled  emotions  ot  gratiOcation  and  astonishment. — 
While  the  world  is  overspread  with  vocal  works  and  pablications  for 
the  piano  forte,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  how  very  few  origiml 
pieces  areseen  forthe organ.   Since  thedays  ofH akdbl,  Ru8sel*s 
Voluntaries)  Kollman*s  Analyzed  Fugues,  Dr.  Crotch's  Oi^n 
Concertos,  a  few  Voluntaries  by  Drs.  Cookb,  GBBBir»  NarbS| 
and  AoAMSy  together  with  S.  Wbslbt*s  Series ^Volantaries,  com- 
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preliend  all  CM  is  woHh  notidiif  hi  thii  ds^rtmcmC.  Tht  •dftttMs 

oi  tlib  surjirisiiifi^  dearth  of  coiupobitioiu  fot  the  organ  are — 1st.  the 
cxcessivt  difficulty  oi  producing  tliem,  as  it  requires  a  thorough 
master  of  harmony  and  a  practice  of  at  least  some  12  or  14  years 
itJulmMjf  dtwoied  to  the  instniment,  two  things  incompatible  with 
ihe'gamnl  mutical  tducatMii  of  the  day«»-iil>  ifae  BCidoee  slid  l«aiPii> 
4ag  mpmd  fMMn  the  heaver  iiiid  the  enornftoiit  expeiiee  «^  put- 
^iiMiiig  a  Moderctely  good  organ  fot  a  vo&m  %  these  ate  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  organ  mnsicis  socearoe^lrat  latnaAaiA  Imustadd 
the  prevailing  lightness  and  rapidity  of  excwntlon  which  is  heard 
upon  every  otlier  instrument,  causes  the  sound,  noble  liariuony 
adapted  for  the  or^rafi  (o  be  thrown  a  little  in  the  shade.  It  is  there- 
fore the  greater  praise  to  tiie  subject  of  niy  present  paper,  that  in 
deficuiee  of  the  mobile,  ever-varying  taste  of  the  public,  he  has 
tlnronghont  his  life  cultivated  one  pure,  original,  and  l^itimate 
irtjrle  of  halrmony;  and  hy  taking  the  woiluof  the  immortal  BActt 
hs  a  Ibnndationy  has  tliefeon  raised  a  supenAntetitre  of  sach  acknow* 
MgedieMllenoe  ai  challeogeB  and  defies  all  eompetitiott. 

In  the  'late  On.  Forkcl^s  Life  of  SsBASTiAfr  Bach  (page  57), 
there  is  a  passage  in  which  he  is  describing  the  fii  irnes  of  that  au- 
fTior,  which  as  it  applies  so  well  to  the  jxjcuHarities  of  S.  Wesley's 
style,  1  shatl  quofr  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  "  A  highly  charac- 
teristic theme,  an  uninterrupted  principal  melody  wholly  derived 
from  it,  and  «qaailjr  characteristic  from  the  beginning  to  (be  end — 
freedom,  lightness,  and  flueney  in  the  progress  of.tbe  whole — ^inez« 
hauattbie  tnriety.of  modvAato)  oomhined  wiili  perfect  pnrity--the 
csdotioo  of  gf€lfy  arlritvary  note  not  necessarilj  Monging  to  the 
SI  hote  •nliy  and  difarsity  in  the  style,  rhythm,  and  measnre— and 
lastly,  a  Hfr  difiVwed  throa^h  the  whole,  ao  that  it  sometimes  ap« 
pearb  to  the  performer  or  hearer  a.s  ifevery  single  note  were  animated.** 
Tbisto  a  modern  execution i^  may  appear  exaggerated  encomium — 
but  I  may  appeal  to  the  most  able  and  i^ally  scicntitic  professors  of 
the  day,  whether  ttis  aat  to  the  letter  exact  and  true  as  applied  to 
Mr.  W/s  tMHonaanoe.  Mis  pubiished  do  not  either  in 
haaotjr  ov  oiABBloqBal  hia  gnat  uanio  as  a  player,  atthdngh  full  of 
aoiantifiD  flOvhuatimi  and  eirect.«-^They  are  M  follows:  Aha  With 
Tariatloiialar  the  ffteno  Porte»  Soaatas,  and  a  Series  of  Voltuitaries 
lartlie  Organ,  pobtisliad  at  HoDso&t.*8^  in  Holbotn.  In  his  choice 
of  tliensQs  for  the  piano  fbrtei  Mr.  Wesley  has  oontultcd  botb  tiiu 
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public  tasle  and  tlicir  fitness  for  his  own  mode  of  treating  a  subject. 
"The  Deserter's  Meditations,''  "The  Bay  of  Biscay,*'  "  Windc 
gentle  Evergreen,"  and  some  others,  present  specimeoi  of  {lb  science  ' 
and  skill.  Tlia  first  neotioned  is  worked  as  a  rondo,  and  is  full  of 
points  and  aD0wen»  for  wbitih  Ihe  tbeoie  is  well  adapted^  aod  joa 
diMflrn  it  ever  and  anon  appoaring  f brongh  the  rich  barmonj  in 
whidi  it  it  dotM,  a  wdcome  intruder.  ThebMioftbbleMOtt  k 
particniarly  rich  and  vaiied,  one  of  the  ohtiaoterlitios  of  hie  man* 
ner*  *<Tbe  Bay  of  BItcay'*  b  more  ebboiafdy  worhed  in  Tstia* 
tioosy  nithoiigh  Uieair  b  not  fo  engaging  to  tlie  car  as  tlie  former 
piece.  Tlie  finrt  variation  b  rather  qoaint  than  attraetife,  but  the 
little  imitations  towards  the  end  are  pleasing.  The  second  variation 
is  made  upon  a  running  bass  iji  triplfts,  while  the  treble  takes  merely 
the  simple  notes  of  the  air,  until  withiu  four  bars  of  the  end,  when 
both  the  parts  unite  in  trijUets.  This  Tariation  is  liighly  charac- 
teristic of  Wesley's  style.  The  harmony  of  variation  3  is  some- 
what indecisive  to  a  cooimoQ  ear,  although  displaying  a  tliorongh 
knowledge  of  harmony  in  the  writer.  The  fourth  variation  is  a  ran* 
aiog  treble  in  demiscmiqaayers.  Variation  6  contains  a  proof  of  oar 
anthor't  ot%inality  of  ideaa*  While  the  right  liand  givee  out  the 
air,  the  left  b  employed  ia  hannonidog  with  it  a  shmt  phnaaof  ifac 
notet|  which  b  repeated  a  fifth  below  each  time  fiir  seven  ban  down 
to  the  lowcaft  F  on  the  imtninient.  The  two  nest  variations  are 
pleasing.  No.  6  in  demiwmiqnaveiay  No.  7  Alia  Folacca.  In 
Variation  8  we  have  a  regular  canon  (between  two  of  the  parts) 
in  the  fifth  below,  a  contrivance  in  making  variations  not  often  re- 
sorted to  at  the  present  day.  Variation  9  is  loo  much  in  ac- 
cordancc  with  the  style  of  the  former  ones  ;  to  conclude  this  piece 
effectively  it  lacks  brilliancy.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  his  "  VoluntarieSi**  which  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked  in  all  Reviews  of  Mosic^  although  deserving  of  the 
highest  piaise  as  saperior  compositions  ibr  the  prince"  of  lut|ed 
Instrnments.  Them  pieces  are  written  in  a  soand  styb;  some  v«y 
eaqr.  Nee.  1,  4|  are  now  withui  the  soope  of  moat  jnveaile  oi^ 
ganists;  the  rat  demanding  a  more  finished  exeention  and  insight 
into  the  science^  No.  I  b  very  pleasing  in  all  ito  parts,  bnt  vaqoirea 
eeiy  dear  playing.  No.  9  opens  with  a  larghetto  movement,  swell 
and  diapason  bass.  It  is  a  Siciliano  of  simple  construction,  but 
peculiarly  adapted  by  its  easy  rhythm  and  flow  to  the  instrument. 
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A  fugue  ia  three  parts  follows,  the  subject  contistiiig  of  only  three 
notes :  thif  is  well  worked  for  more  than  three  piges.  A  short  air  in  . 
A,  tiie  velattTe  mtnor  soiseeisdsy  which  leads  (o  a  rwy  Uvelj  allegro 
moderator  formed  entirelj  opon  a  ranning  bass,  and  appvopriateij 
closes  the  Toluntary.  No.  5  is  fall  of  skttfal  passages.  No.  4  is 
remarkable  chiefiy  as  liaTiiigthe  sabject  of  BfB»*s  fiimous  canoii^ 
♦  Non  nobis,"  for  the  middle  movement;  it  is  very  well  kept  up 
perarsin — the  point  scd  nomini"  is  brought  in  on  the  dotninant, 
subdominBnt,  mediant,  submediant,  &c.  with  good  eflcct  ^  the 
roovemeut  closes  on  a  pedal  bass.  The  last  movement  of  this  volun- 
tary is  quite  a  little  gem  (according  to  the  painter's  phrase)  in  its 
waj,  and  by  its  Tarioos  continned  melody,  together  with  the  relief 
which  the  short  passages  for  the  swdl  gifo  to  the  ear,  wonld,  I  may 
Teatnie  to  say,  grati^  the  majorHy  of  heareisy  whether  in  the  cathe- 
dral or  the  chamber.  No.  5  is  an  exceedingly  good  pieces  No.  6 
opens  in  a  bolder  aud  loftier  s»tyle.  In  a  largo  for  the  full  organ,  at 
bar  3,  stave  2,  of  this  introdaction,  there  is  a  very  abrupt  modula- 
tion into  C  minor,  F  minor,  and  Db  major  that  to  ray  ears  leads 
away  from  the  continuity  of  style  which  one  expects ;  but  this  trivial 
aberation  is  soon  past,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  morement  display^ 
an  elevated  and  jndicions  taste.  Some  of  the  retonroes  oi  the  writer's 
piofband  emditbn  begin  hero  to  make  theur  appeaimioe:  1  need 
only  direct  the  stndent's  attention  to  pagee  8A|  6,  and  7.  TUa 
▼olantaiyi  taken  as  a  whole^  isn  model  {for  that  speoiet  of  compoaU 
tion.  No.  7  consists  of  a  largo  (diapasons),  an  andante,  and  n 
fugue  fur  the  full  organ.  The  hrst  of  these  is  in  a  smooth  connected 
style,  well  calculated  to  shew  oft'  the  diapasons  to  advantage,  and 
the  air  is  moreover  not  common.  The  fugue  is  upon  a  fine  bold 
subject,  ia  three  flats,  although  not  long  enough  to  devdope  the 
many  answers  and  details  which  our  anther  conld  call  np  upon  such 
a  iobject  Bnt  tmly  we  do  not  lire  in  an  age  of  lugoe  writing  $  and 
howcfer  n  gcnini  nmy  choose  to  recreate  himself  or  a  lew  select 
friends  at  home  by  an  enthnshutic  pnrtnit  of  snch  thtngS|  and  may 
delight  and  astonish  even  himself  at  the  brilliant  corroscationsof  har>  . 
mony  that  Hy  otf  from  beneath  his  magic  touch  ;* — ^yet  the  world 

♦  "  Fire,  genius  and  harmonical  resources  are  discoverable  in  fugues  as 
weU  as  m  the  muderu  songs,  i>olo8,  and  concertos.  A  musical  Student  tiiere« 
lore,  uiaoqiMiated  with  the  bnrsof  fogoe,  b  advanoed  hvt  a  little  way  hi  con. 
positieo,  as  the  hearer  who  lecdves  no  plesiore  from  iafeaioiv  eoatriiinoe  ind 
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vfoM  Qoi  puidiaie  litt  pojUttM  effioitB  even  cooU  lie  wiilo 
thcnvdoiro^iind  ivbat  is  mote,  whote  v  iha  hiudy  yMukvt  who 
wouM  veotart  upon  pciAtiiya  Atgoe  that  might  fill  a  dootik  pagei? 

oeiiaifily  not  one  in  the  Britiili  dominions.  The  genius  of  fugae . 
niAist  slioilly,  I  perceive,  descend  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capuletb,  or 
onjjr  ap|}ear  tra<nsmLitcd  through  the  mediam  of  ^hort  points,  imita- 
tians,  and  the  like,  in  occasional  overtures.  Sec.  unlcassonie  powcr- 
f«d  cinuopigu  shall  rescue  it.  But  to  return  to  the  exainiuation  of 
the  volaotoiics  before  us — No.  S  commences  with  a  tnimpel  move*. 
mflQt  lA  D;  ia  this  our  author  contrives  to'  escape  Llie  odiuia  some- 
liiaes  C9st  by  the  critics  of  the  old  school  upon  such  an  employment 
of  this  poweiial  atom  ^  being  of  too.  light  and  martial  at  oharacter 
for  divine  siimce.  I  vexj  much  tike  Ihe  relief  and.  contrast  of<  the 
paii^ge  in  the  lelative  muu»^  eoGcliidiiig  the  tcampet  dot  a  nhile ;  at 
ttUTe  5f  twr  I9  oH  the  seooad  pag^  and  the  short  return  to  the  nrlgl- 
aal  key,  bar  4,  staYe  4,  of  page  3,  a  spiritose  movement  iplhimi, 
formed  upon  a  short  but  pleasing  subject  foe  fugue.  Detached  parts 
of  this  subject  arc^iven  in  answers,  points,  and  similes,  combined 
with  analogous  harmony — perhaps  it  is  not  so  slricl  as  Ramcau 
would  choose,*  but  1  confess  the  dcpafture  from  rules  is  more  ao» 
ceptabic  t(j  (he  ear  in  this  instance  than  a  severe  adherence  to  them 
in  the  pieces  of  roaoy  other  corapcraers.  No-  9  consists  of  three 
movGmeatS|,each  contrasted  with  the  other  in  styie*.  The  second  of 
these  (on  page  3)  does  not  a|ipear  organic  to  the  eyje^  and  jet  upon 
tsial  wtU  he  found,  entirely  so.  It  is  vfrj  tpirited,  apd  roqaim  a- 
clenr  firm;  kind*  of  plaiying;.  Toward*  the  conclnsion  (on  page  4), 
a  dozen  baia  of  diapmens,  in  whick  whai  ia  called  the  dove>lail 
Bt(^lct  in  four  parts  leeds  os  to  a  pedal  close  on  the  dominant— ex* 

complicated  harmony  is  hot  a  snper^ial  judge/'— -Bur^A^t  Anecdoter  of 

•  ^  FuffUy  as  well  ss  imitation}  consists  in  a  certain  eontiooanee  of  rnelodj, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure  and  in  any  of  the  parts,  but  with  more  cir- 
run^epfctrrtn.  nrrording  to  the  followinir  niU's  : — If  in  imitation  we  rnay  rrpeat 
the  ineiody  of  one  or  n)ore  bars,  aud  even  tlie  air  entirely  in  oaej  or  iu  ail  the 
parts,  and  upon  whatever  chords  we  ^nk  proper ;  en  the  contrary,  in  fugues 
the  melody  must  alternatively  be  heard  in  the  two  principa)'  ])arttt,  which  are  the ' 
treble  and  the  bass,  uuless  instead  of  the  trrbic  we  choose  aiiotlier  part — and  if 
the  piece  roiitains  many  parts,  it  will  be  more  perfert  wlu^ii  the  fugue  is  heard 
alternatively  in  each  part." — Rameatu  Prindpks  of  Comp.   F.  147. 

f  The  most  beantifhl  specimens  of  this  true  organ  style  am  ts  Ite-fmuidin 
the  Preludes  to  "  Handel's  I^essons;"  I  may  especially  notice  that  one  be- 
longing to  the  air  in  £  4  sharps,  called  the  llamooions  Btacksmitb)  as  o»* 
equalled  in  its  way. 
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pecting  the  fugue  whicli  follows  in  G  mnjor,  on  a  very  happj 
obantaiit  subject,  artd  is  worked  tbroiigtioiit  in  the  author's  best  man* 
ncr.  TIjc  whole  lies  so  well  under  the  hand,  and  is  so  cxceedinp:ly 
melodious  for  a  coinpositfon  of  this  species,  that  it  would  lure  any 
one  to  study  tbat  had  never  seen  a  fugue  before.  Of  No.  10, 1  may 
OtaNnrethat  it  iiMipdaed  of  four  different  momieiitt.  The  hai^ 
May  oC  tiM  M  ttiiil  IM  lwMi<kied  at  rather  obscure  atid  indefinite ; 
kMqdlci  llM  ifl^  ^  tta  Urtiter,  irhieh  iMiild  doiibaeat  give  ft 
laMg  dlibMfeC  tM«  Tbeateond  moftmM  ffBteiudi  im  (if  one  <lf 
Baoh*«  Mite  (Nd.  11  df  tlie  M  jptfeltidei  abd  fbgms) ;  and  if  I 
nmdlliMMCdM  ^  le^reife,  I  tlKMtid  bdag  k  eharge  of  ^^fiUmt/** 
•galBitlieatal^,  IM  might  M II  ditteatt  lo  Mvf^tilil  In 
cotisidcratton  of  his  wonderful  abilities,  f  shall  throw  arotirtd  him  the 
itiantle  ofiny  protection,  and  allow  li is  crime  (o  pass  unnoticed. 
A  slow  wvi  in  D  minor  fol!o\ts  the  above  moircnient,  which  is  entirely 
in  tlie  Ancient  Alia  C^pcll^t  style.  A  fugue  upon  a  good  chromatic 
Biibject  closes  llic  vulunfary.  I  hnve  seldom  met  with  four  bars  of 
taried  harmony  on  a  pedal  bass  (hat  falls  so  gratefully  on  the  ear^ 
as  the  passage  bar  1  to  4  of  (he  4tk  stave  of  this  fugue,  pdge  0.* — 
Slody  and  takMt  ate  aiiited  in  this  fugue ;  the  juvenile  student  majr 
pemae  il  without  danget  df  ioftiii|t  hia  tim^t  The  laai  of  theia 

*  The  gre&test  geilllls^  with  the  iiiMt  titiconqueraUe  propensity  to  aa  arf^  If 
in  its  original  nature  net^r  inoro  than  a  disposition  or  n  fniitrul  soil  upon  which 
an  art  can  never  properly  thrive,  except  it  be  cultivated  with  indefatigable 
pains.  Itidastry,  ffOtn  \rhi(ih  all  art  atia  sdeiice  are  properly  derived,  b  one 
«r  tiw  itst  aad  Mt  Mii|ifelifable  eeadltfoiM^It  aat  oaty  eaaUes  fsnlas  to 

make  itself  master  of  the  mcchaotcal  resources  of  art,  but  it  gradually  excites 
judgment  and  reflpction  to  take  part  in  all  that  it  produre*!.  Rut  the  ease  with 
which  genkas  makes  itself  miater  of  many  of  the  mechanical  parts  relating  to 
iMnieil  ooaiparitiM,  M  ifril  as  Its  owri  sillibclioa  and 
first  essays,  which  are  ooounonly  f  ir  t(u)  early  looked  upon  as  saccessfol,  fra- 
qticntly  seduce  it  to  pa<5S  over  (he  fir^t  priiiciplr*;  of  the  art,  to  vmtarr  on 
diHicuities,  before  it  is  fully  mrxster  of  what  is  more  easy,  or  to  tly  before  its 
wings  are  grown.  If  now  such  a  geuius  is  uoi  led  back  at  thb  period  either 
by  good  advice  ind  iBstrocdoD)  or  by  the  attentive  study  of  dassie  works 
already  existing,  in  order  to  recover  what  It  has  neglected,  it  will  uselessly 
lavish  it<!  best  strrrngth,  and  never  attain  an  elevated  rank  in  srt;  for  it  is 
certain  that  great  progress  never  can  be  made,  nor  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion aHidncd,  if  the  first  principles  are  neglected.  No  one  can  become  great 
1^  Us«#B  iiApcjilie»t  wtanhe  has  prerioasly  profited  bylfte  ftda#ladge  and 
aaperience  of  others."*- J>r.  ForkeVs  "  Jjje  io^  BacJi,**  P.  1 1 1  and  1 1 «!. 

+  I  wish  that  my  hnmblc  recomm^ndatioii  could  tnrri'asc  the  sntr  t>f  oiif  of 
the  most  scientific  works  in  this  depardneat|  I  need  scarcely  add  that  i  aUude 
to  <<KauisA]i*s  Aasljasd  Fw^KltJ^ 
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Toltifitaries  that  lie  beibre  ne  u  No.  11»  and  vith  it  I  ihall  doie  nji 
feinarks,  as  enough  liai  been  mid  to  pime  io  iikb  itodent  tliat  oa* 

acquaintance  with  these  pieces  mil  essentiaOy  improTe  his  style  oii< 
the  organ.    Sec  and  hear  eyerj  thing  you  can  that  may  be  m  the 
most  triflin^^  dej^ree  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  musical  know- 
ledgCy  is  my  motto.    Handel's  choriisses,  it  is  true,  are  the  grand 
foundation  ;  but  the  practice  of  these  Toluntarics  will  bestow  a  cer- 
tain lightness  and  freedom  of  finger  (being  written  expressly  for  the 
instrument),  which  every  one  oaght  to  cultiyate  in  these  timesi  and: 
which  I  am  &ee  to  confess  many  of  Handel's  pieces  eatiiely  pre- 
▼ent,  as  they  nffoerwere  intended  to  be  peifiuinedbj  the  organ  n^iMie* 
No.  11  then  opens  with  a  spirited  maestoso  movementi  which  occu* 
pies  three  pages^  and  works  on,  nndiminished  in Tigonc  andwithqnt, 
a  single  nnmelodioiis  passage,  to  a  dose  on  the  dominant*  Qn. 
page  5,  the  fugue  commenosi  on  a  lipid  and  striking  snlject-of  six 
baiS}  began  by  the  bus  and  carried  on  in  astyle  of  gnat  learning  y^ 
ff«e.  The  interwoven  phrases  and  points  at  bar  the  2d,  stamtlwi 
4th,  continuing  to  bar  the  4th  of  staye  5th,  page  6,  may  give  as  an 
idea  that  the  uuLlior  could  (if  he  were  not  cramped  by  the  allotted 
quantity  of  paper  which  he  is  doomed  to  till  and  no  more)  pursue 
his  ramifications  for  our  edification  and  amusement. 

I  have  now  brought  my  **  Remarks"  to  a  close — have  finished  the 
agreeable  task  I  enjoined  upon  myself,  and  although  i  am  but  too 
certainly  convinced  it  has  been  executed  in  a  desnlloiy  and  imper- 
fect manner,  yet  perhaps  this  very  imperfecliony  oorered  by  an 
anzioui  desire  to  be  of  some  trifling  ma  to  the  yonngor  piactitioBaii 
may  have  bean  the  meani  of  ezoitiag  thedeiiie  of  some  one  amongst 
them  to  read,  study,  or  practice  move  than  he  hoctoibie  had  dooiv 
which  if  it  has  so  chanced^  I  shall  be  weU  content  to  see  hii  perfec- 
tion rising  from  my  imperfect  but  weU*meant  reflections.  Besides, 
in  giving  him  these  few  observations  on  the  style  of  the  several  com* 
posers  whose  works  have  been  my  study,  I  am  only  paying  in  kind 
for  the  many  excellent  lessons  /  have  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  Musical.  Review,  and  consider  it  not  among  the  least  of  ray  pka- 

*  A  story  is  current,  whi^  I  conclude  to  be  a  sssre'jest,  that  when  Ms. 
Weslet  resided  near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  he  wa<?  so  fond  of  expatkttmg 
upon  his  instrument,  sometimes  Hiroagh  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  that  Ul 
neighbours  weio  ahsotto  indict  him fer  a  nabsocef  as  diitarMng  them  fiMl 
the  enbraoss  of  Mori^  in  tfaflir  peaccfel  haMtalisM. 
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toict  ikm  I  have  been  pemitfed  to  cootiibote  my  mite  to  the  fund 
of  knowledge  ud  amaseiiientwhbh  iti  yolames  contain. 

I  ami  dear  Sir,  joar*B  truly, 

W.  i.  H. 


TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Sia, 

♦  • 

L  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  insertioii  to  the  following  paper 
ia  your  very  interesting  work* 

I  amy  SuTi 

JOHN  WALSH. 

Cork. 

In  witneMing  ezperimeDtB  made  Kj  Ma.  Hickbt,  Proteor  of 
Hancy  in  this  city,  I  was  led  to  this  theorem :  if  the  ratio  of  the 
Tibnrtions  of  two  strings  of  a  Tiolonceno  i^,  B,  in  a  given  tlmci  be 
to  each  other  as  m  to  n,  these  being  any  whole  nnmbers  prime  to 

each  other,  and  that^  alone  be  made  to  vibrate;  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  chord  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  yi,  will  divide  J?  into 
m  equal  parts,  each  of  which  will  vibrate  n  times,  while  A  will 
vibrate  once.  This  theorem  is  the  ba«e  of  the  theory  ot  harmonicsi 
as  well  aa  of  the  theoiy  of  musical  composition  in  general.  It  is 
only  a  condlarj  deduced  fiom  a  property  of  vibrating  chordS|  de« 
monstsaled  by  LAiaaAWOB^  in  the  6th  section  of  his  Mecaniqna 
Amdytiqaoy  that  a  vihtating  chord  is  snaeeptible  of  beiiig  divided 
iato  any  nomber  of  equal  parts,  each  of  wliic^  wdqM  oseillate,  as  if  it 
was  isolated.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  illnstrions  Clfeometer  did 
not  make  this  deduction  himself,  as  it  afiords  a  rcfatation  ol  the 
assertion  of  Rameau,  tliat  every  fundamental  note  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  its  octave^  twcUlby  and  seventeenth. 
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TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Sib, 

It  appears  to  me  that  ooe  of  the  capital  pro lies  of  tone,  ns  pi  o- 
duced  either  from  voices  or  iiiitruments,  thougb  tlic  oliject  oi  a  great 
many  rules,  is  yet  never  distinctly  named  by  the  writers  of  elementary 
booki*  This  property  is  ductility.  Yet,  Sir,  this  is  the  power 
or  conbiiMtion  of  powers  that  above  all  others  contributes  to  fine 
ezpimUni*  AU  the  piaGtioe  of  the  scalei  in  ^hor^  all  initiatory 
piactioe^  and  nwch  of  that  wUch  is  aftpUed  to  the  higher  branches 
of  art>  is  int^niM  ten  bflgin  >nd  complete  thii  attainment  Perhaps 
yon  will  ask,  if  this  be  so^  to  what  end  is  it  to  consider  undor  one 
general  denomination  those  parts  which  are  already  the  subjects  of 
Opntinual  study  and  exercise  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  a  comprehensive 
understanding  ui' the  purposes  of  thiiigs  thug  divided  is  frcquciitly 
best  conveyed  by  a  single  teem — nay  there  is  often  such  un  unac- 
cpantl^Wo  ^A^t  of  combination  in  soofie  caijid&i,  tUat  ^  striking  terra 
wlH  fiirij  inoie  light  tim  h«f  been  hefm  obta^iB^  bj^  the  mont 
iQOmP^      stii4lo|is  of  thapftft9-<^«rt  as  the  oo^- 

csptialloaof^o  Wf  leqm^a^lfiiawill^gpdgats  thi^ofci( 
which tMivs<a|t4e|«4p9iif«i» now i^iN^  Tbifiswhat Il^fliioto 
dp  by  a  short  discussion  upon  ductility  of  t(ine. 

The  arts  oflakiag  aud  leaving,  of  sustaining,  swelling,  and  di- 
minishing notes  are  all  comprehended  in  tbis  one  term,  l^uciility. 
Perhaps  all  the  technical  parts  of  execution  and  ornament  might  be 
80)  caU/ed.  But  my  notion  is  not  to  carry  i^  to  tUis  extent,  but 
merely  to  shew  the  effipcts  of  ductmt/jf  in  oidiwuQr  pB^^^yafioX  of 
the  voice  (or  instramuil),  witli^V  toachiog  upon  the  perfonoanca 
of  slaboato  divisionStt  and  tho'maaaa  of  (nsthsrimr  ila  aoottiienML 

I  attribiito  all  ciii4iBoesm  oU  hiusli^  ok  impMieot  ioa^  to  want  oC 
doctllitj-'and  whenever  I  hear  the  voice  fiiil  in  any  way,  I  lecnr  to 
this  principle*  Without  this  aequired  power,  for  acquired  in  a  great 
mcamio  I  am  convinced  it  is,  it  is  in  vain  for  a  singer  to  possess  fine 
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qpiicf|l^00)  acute  seotibikiij,  warm  UB^iaatieu  ot  coainmi|diR0 
cadgjr ;  DucliHty  ii  tlie  haad-maid  that  winbtem  1^  %U  ijmit  ami 

facility  tM  4ai4t  are  tiwferred  frpm  ymkV  ^  y«w9U  WImp  I 
hear  such  a  singer  as  Miss  Stbph^ns  or  Mai«  Sai,mqn,  tlie  powet 
of  ductility  soeois  carried  to  its  utiuast,  Theie  ate  ua  roughnesses^ 
no  breaks — the  metal  is  drawn  out  exactly,  and  if  w©  could  run  it 
hctkHeea  tl^  &Bget  and  the  thuml^i^  or  paas  the  nail  o¥ei  the  aur- 
faoe,  it  would  be  9Vfi%  M  amoQtb,  «m4  M  po&iahfld  Ift  the  touch  a* 
ttia|»nW»i1ilatlMm*  NfV^lplAJiir  jwdfiMlM^tiitea  the 
fandADMntol  cxodlMce  qf  ««40Nrtl<M4«  H  AUVftii  ilMlBy  4if  attlkft 

tioB,  iHiA  tlie  mii4  ^  Wl  Tom  fffti^  4mi  n^^mt  miMumci 
drinkipg  some  liuid)  whi^di  itoild  fomwj  to  tl^  tM«  all  pio* 

pertiei^  ^i^iiiat^  gold  Pquv^y^  to^  \,h^  ^  Uk^  tonfilb  a<Ml  the 
jniad. 

Thu  jon  will  perhaps  !»ay  is  all  figurative.  Granted.  But  where 
the  lai^iuafie  of  art  i^i^t  ne^j^^i^  he  lin».ited  9kwX  aiialogicaly  tm 
entoge  the  range  of  ow  and  (o  multiply  aealogiet,  it  to  mis^^ 
mwi9pA9U^ia0i^WF  Ball 

M UK  9xM9B9Mtln  vuigiiliy  <wr  klgfii  mdjak,''  m  the 

lioe«|  emoplf  I  Imv9  fC4fi<ii^  It  le  aQ  aMlMM,  elU  Moelh* 
iief%  all  lioW'i  tbeio  is  oot  an  inequality  from  he^nnh^  to  end. 

But  this  is  so  unique,  because  the  song  itself  is  ^  continuous  and 
complete.  This  is  an  instance  wlicre  in  point  of  fact  the  whole 
merit  of  the  singer  coAsists  in  ductilU// — tlic  beauty  of  the  tone,  the 
c^tahUe  <^ect,  the  yei^  ei^pie^^ioo  ia  aU  dusiiii^*  In  longs  of 
moio  iH(tfpwn^  loore  interrupted,  ai|d  tam».  pasfiio%  the  qualilj 
19  aa  pefo^|i^)e>  ikuwt^  ^  W  MVt  len  eBBodleatp-* 
llelianei  I  think,  aeldon  fmm  i|     fNil  fmlMaiii  ftir  fko  nap 

mwk  iktf'  tHiwi  <iif  i^g  it    wtimt      ooMoyMntitf  aftedi  ao 

pmffi^ieptlj  «9iilin«i9i9at9t^  i^ery  9tKihi«|^  l|A»a|i«  Cam^ 
PomasB  baa  comparatively  speaking  no  ductility,  because  her  style 

is  so  impassioned.  Their  glide  or  portamento  as  it  ig  now  called)  is 
the  finest  exhibition  of  it  ip  their  execution*  Catalani  however 
hM,  4U  hei(  i^qfififk  of  tc«^  ex^^^ioia  ve  ^^vtUAiyibr  dmcliW  aad 
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as  aa  isolated  example,  bcr  speakin;^  mtd  t/uy  were  sore  afraid,''*  in 
•  the  recitative  ol  Hakdbl*!  Messiah^  which  has  already  been  the 
■abject  of  remark  io  some  part  of  jottr  BevieWi  ti  perhaps  the  most 
tzquisite  pfoof  j  CMi  cite.  Mbs*  Sa  l  m  o  ?r  demonstrates  the  p ri  n  ci« 
pleintMaoiltwiii^nofemiiit  ofiUAFToir'tbal^ 
le  mm  tfBem^M  imf^kten!^  to  tlw  woidi|  *^Ani  tke  mUmgki 
imm  »  wemb^  hat  MjfAt-dMi  o^et  deep.**  Oar  beit  clioiift  of 
J^oglish  glee  siogen  ooltivato  dMi^i  W.  K«TTnT»  YAwnAXf 
te.  «t  their  dtitlnetioii. 

Have  I  Mid  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to  mahe  mytdf  wndewitood,  aid 
to  extend  the  notions  and  associations  of  performers  ?  I  hope  I  have. 
It  remains  for  mc  only  to  add  a  few  words  upou  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing and  cultivating  this  indispensable  fecalty. 

First,  Sir — ^the  scale.  But  if  the  exercise  be  cuufined  to  f  lie  com- 
mon method,  merely  to  beginning  soft,  increasing,  and  diminishing, 
it  will  go  very  little  way  indeed  towards  perfectioning  the  student* 
This  is  merely  one  step,  though  I  admit  it  to  be  the  first  and  cbiefcst. 
1  ihoald  advise  bcgiuniog  ai  a  given  loodnesii  no  matter  what,  bui 
always  pceeerfing  tlie  laitietonei  it  loaj  be  expressed  by  these  two 
yaxaUd  lines  xsassssss^  and  eontbinaUy  myuigtbe  qoaatity  of 
to^awitii  wbidiaaolelB  eoiuided*  TbeUi  8ir«  I  would  aleo  reooni- 
mend  passages  of  conjonot  iatemby  genUj  sliding  hon  note  to 
notey  now  praserving  tbe  sane  quantity  of  tone,  now  glMfng  into 
louder  and  softer  degrees.  But  above  all,  Sir,  I  would  have  tbb 
done  blowly ;  in  notes — first  of  equal  and  afterwards  of  unequal  dura- 
tion, and  always  with  an  undeviating  regard  to  the  mellijluous  flow 
of  tone,  which  bears  analogy  to  a  fluid  of  transparent  but  rich  con- 
sistency— not  however  so  rich  as  to  impede  its  easy  motion.  As  ac- 
quisition goes  on,  the  movement  may  be  increased,  but  not  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  velocity,  till  ductility  in  all  but  rapidity  is 
attained.  Remember  too  the  qoality  of  tone  is  the  capital  circum- 
stance. It  most  be  pore  and  sniootb  and  awoet  and  rich  and  bnlliint 

and  liquid,  fyt  all  these  eonetitnte  mtonhttr* 

I  am  of  opuiion  that  one  of  tbe  dicanulanoeepbysieelljr  attendant 
on  the  organs  that  are  ooooemed  fai  feiming  what  is  called  a  ibie. 
voice— melly  and  traly  sooh-^is  the  power  of  endniing  nnUihited 
practice,  and  as  the  exercise  of  the  hand  in  drawing  gives  that 
freedom  and  certainty  of  touch,  which  are  so  mainly  the  tests  of 
excdlence,  so  the  practice,  the  frequent,  long,  con:>taut,  a:>sidouas 
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practice  of  sing;iMg  (and  of  playing  to  the  instramentalist)  can  alone 
confer  the  power  of  wliicli  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which  is,  as  I 
esteem  it,  equivalent  to  Ihe  facility  in  the  sister  art  to  which  I  have 
leferred.   There  is  nothing,  Sir,  that  offends  me  so  mach  in  persons 
cmoloiis  of  attainment  in  arty  as  tbe  want  of  enthosUttOHHif  the 
fkmu^**  that  it  at  once  the  parent  and  the  teil  of  power.  In  thia 
onr  age,  thejr  who  would  diatingiiiih  themielvei  in  ait  miift  defole 
themselves  to  art.  Having  theiefiDce  decided  that  the  pnmiil  jg  a 
worthy  ono,  tell  not  me  of  difficnltiee  or  of  fiiAigiiei*  I  My  to  the 
student  eaanmier  ttoi— ovbrcomb  TSBM-^if  yoa  iaUei^yoa 
fiul^if  you  falter  yoa  have  mistaken  your  stiengtb— leave  enteipme 
to  nobler  spirits,  and  sit  down  with  mediocrity  and  a  contented 
mind.    But  remember  if  tlie  last  be  your  conviction,  your  acquisi« 
tions  arc  only  for  yourself,  only  for  your  own  entertainment — if  your 
genius  lead  you — on — you  throw  down  your  gaantletto  the  worlds 

0]r«-whate*er  thy  call, 
Toil,  sBffsr^  die^  and  win  thy  piomised  beam* 

I  ami  Sir^  your*8,  &c. 

AN  ENTHUSIAST  IN  ART. 
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ON  THE  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC. 


TO  THE  BDITORi 

I  YAovBLfe  7<m  wilh  ft  iliert  letter  upon  a  point  Umft  iMn  lo  tm 
ftfy  nmteiM'to  prolbnore,  to  MmCem,  luiA  fo  mufit.  Tbk  is,  Ihe 

idea  which  so  generally  prevails,  that  the  atfainment  of  any  thing 
like  a  respectable  share  of  acqairemcnt  is  to  be  pnrchased  only  by  so 
vast  a  sacrifice  of  time,  that  the  object,  if  gained,  is  scarcfely  worth 
the  labour  it  costs,  and  that  in  the  million  of  in<;lances  the  spirit 
fails  in  the  process,  and  the  object  is  ne?er  gained  at  ail.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  both  in  the  anamption  and  the  facts  on  which  it 
ia  Ibniided.  Gold  majr  be  purchased  too  dearly,  saith  th«  old  pro- 
'vadii  and  miaiqi  tmj  I)  it  boqckt  too  detilj  bjr  the  genenlit j  of 
thoie  who  pQime  it, 

Bnty  SiTi  I  flatter  ni jiel^  as  moat  theoruen  do>  that  I  know  a 
nnedj— «  shorter  road  to  acquiieaieiit  than  is  at  present  thelashUNi* 
ahle  and  established  roots.  And  jet  niy  prescription  will  be  found 
very  simple.  It  is  nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded,  the  best.  It  is.  Sir, 
never  continue  practice  one  instant  beyond  the  time  that  the  atten- 
tion continues  tv'iforo?/.?  and  ufizccaricd.  Every  moment  spent  upon 
thrumniing;'  in  lisfless  or  reluctant  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  master  or 
mamma,  every  instant  that  is  given  to  squalling  in  indiliereiice  or 
dislike,  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  It  not  only  does  not  advance 
the  improvement,  but  it  engenders  a  hatred  of  the  study  in  the 
patient  (a  far  better  designation  than  pupil)  that  is  most  fatal  In  the 
end. 

I  might,  I  beliere^  quote  the  moat  illostrions  instances  of  eminent 
professors,  who  have  told  me  thn  was  their  Rojal  Road**  to  emi* 
nenoe.  Let  those  who  doobt  me  consolt  Mb*  Hosobbllbs,  Mb. 
Kalbbbbiibbb,  or  Mb.  FkBX*D|  of  Bath.  Thcj  neither  of 
them  be^  uu  very  early.  If  I  be  not  mhiirifomiedy  the  latter  artist  in 
partienbir  did  not  apply  bbnself  seiioosTy  to  mnsical  studies  till, 
cemparattvelj  speaking,  very  late  in  life— till  after  the  time  when  in 
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most  high  professors  Uic  fonndation,  and  a  great  ;iari  of  the  super- 
aUruc(ura  of  cloculioo,  is  completed^  •  Vet  how  .much  liavc  ihey  all 
done,  not. in  music  alonc^  but  in  otlicr»things !   Now;  ^r,  if  titcsc 
'men  bad  wasted  tbeir  lime  when  tlieiir  atfcnfion  was'  lax  and  dissl- 
'  patedy  I  hardly  conceive  they  ever  could  have  made  the  various 
«tfaiiiii«ilt  in  scienae^  in^atty  m  laogaagft  <^    liftratnrc)  wliich* 
'  they  ava  known  to  poaM* ,  Tlie  former  f^nlUmea  haiwtraYellfed^ 
^  tbejr  have  aeen  men  aqd  countrieay  and  are  'more  advaiwed  in  ycais' 
tban  liie  lasl^  he  tiierebre  it  perhapi  the  aliongeit  ezam]^. 

I  would  (hen  eamc:fitly  reconmehd  teachers,  parents,  and  implh 
to  liave  regard  to  this  momentous  consideration,  and  to  lii  l}\c  bar*, 
den  to  the  back  that  is'lo  bear  it — to  apportion  the  time  for  prnrv 
ticc  to  the  power  of  attention  the  student  is  reaUy  able  to  bestow. 
TUia duly  regulated,  I  feel  certain  tiiat  music  would  not  cost  ha!f  the 
time  now  bestowed  upon  it;  and  I  am  equally  sure  not  half  the 
labanr  or  sorrow,  while  by  ihe  mere  force  of  association  a  far  'greater 
.  love  of  the  art  would  be  pvouoled.  How  importaai  the  latiter  iS| 
nay  lie  gatbeiad  from  the^oootinnal  lamcnialiane  we  hear  over  thoee 
•  CmanM  fenrnlci  capeoiaUy)  who  rdiDi|Qith  ^  the  acquijiitiooa  so 
liaid^  gained*  'Now  I  nuintainy  that-fmqnenUy  this  abandkmment 
m  Id  ha  trooed  to  the  disgusts  originating  ifr'fovoed  and  theiefora 
MwholoMOie  practiqi^  far  none  who  love  nasie  and  Ael  its  tkhcef 
will  ever  willingly  give  np  the  pieaMree^  it  Imparts. 

Is  it  necessary  or  dcftirablc  to  practice  (wo  hours  in  (he  day  ? 
.Divide  tliase  hours  into  four  or  three  intervals,  as  the  miiul  lifihls  out. 
In  short  let  this  be  the  guide.  Eiicoiiia*^c  enfhostasm  by  the  means 
your  Correspondent,  ,4  Pmpaga/nihf^*  hfis  si]p«:;'ostcd,  and  the  art 
will  be  attained,  i  uiiL  venture  to  affirm,  in  haifthe  time  now  de- 
voted  to  it,  and  retained  by  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  numbers 
whooukivate  music,  and  pursued  with  far  greater  zest,  than  raaUa 
the  piflMOt  method  of  oonducting  a  musical  edocalion. 

I  amy  Sir,  your*s, 

A  STRICT  TIMfilST. 

♦  New  17,  (Vol.  9),  page  30. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NAPLES. 

[OmUmted^om  p.  ISl.j 

'At  the  same  lime  with  Fiorillo,  Jomelm,  and  iCTera!  oilier 
celebrated  composers,  Rinaldo  DI  Catua  disiinguished  himself  in 
(he  career  of  harmony.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Italian  of 
high  rank,  and  had  studied  music  only  as  an  nmnsemcnt,  but  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  make  it  his  profession.  He  gave  his  first 
opera  at  Vienna,  when  bnt  fifteen  years  of  age,  (Da.  Born  by  says 
ataeventeen,)  which  was  jastly  €tteerocd  for  the  elegance,  taste,  and 
cue  of  ill  stjle*  At  a  later  period  he  introdnced  ritorncUoe  or 
ejmphoiiiei  into  aoeompanied  ledtattTee  of  ttrongpittiaiif  in  oirier 
to  give  that  expieiiloii  of  which  the  toice  it  iQcapable*  The  invea- 
tfon  of  acooropanied  recitative  has  been  attribnied  to  him,  bat  with* 
out  foundation,  for  it  is  due  to  Alessandro  ScARr.AXTi.  Hiw ALno 
ranks  with  the  best  masters  ot  his  school.  The  principal  operas  he 
composed  during  a  period  as  long  as  it  was  honourable,  (namely 
trom  1737  to  1758,)  were,  II  Ciro  Kiconosciuto,  Adriano  in  Sirkf 
VologesOf  Farnace^  LalAberta  NodeOf  IJAmbhikmc  Dckm^  aad 
£a  CamKmedia  m  CammtdUt*  His  acrimic  itjl#.waa  alwayi  railed  la 
the  grandeur  of  his  snbjecty  noble,  etemted,  manlj,  and  cqaaly 
whilst  the  comic  mied  its  fomw  with  casCf  and  was  imaginatlvei 
light,  and  giacefoL  Dn.  Borhet  lemarks  thai  the  science  of  thii 
composer  wu  not  considcied  to  be  equal  to  hisgeniaB. 

RtooARDO  BaosoHi,  master  of  the  Neapolitan  chapel,  was  bro- 
ther to  the  famous  singer  Caulo  Brosciii,  better  known  under  the 
cognomen  of  Farinelli,  to  whom  he  gave  the  first  instructions  in 
music.  His  first  opera,  ISIsola  cCAlcina^  was  composed  lor  Rome 
in  1728 ;  from  thence  Baoscui  accompanied  Farinxlli  to  Veoiocp 
where  he  composed  Idatpe^  which  was  ensured  sncoess  by  the  per- 
(brmaaceof  Famiiblli,  Nicomni,  andCffsioiri.  The  stjrleof 
RiocAEBO  Bboscbi  was  grand  withoat  bombast,  derated,  aad 
noble.  It  did  not  posieis  the  majesty  of  Lno  or  Jonniittiy  nor  the 
depth  and  pnritj  of  FnO|  bnt  delicacy  and  exptetsion  were  prinei- 
pally  apparent. 

DoMBNicos  Paradies  wos  an  excellent  performer  on  the  harpai-  * 
chord,  and  became  as  excellent  a  composer.   lie  was  a  pupd  of 
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Po  Mom  A,  and  wm  eqmll/  snooniful  in  the  oomioBnd  terions  stjiet. 
On  quilting  bit  roaster  he  went  to  Venioc^  where  to  1798  he  ^aye 

Alfssandroin  Persia,  a  serious  opera,  and  in  1739  11  Decreto  ikl  Jalo, 
a  comic  piece,  which  met  wUh  uiidiiimous  approbation.  Learned 
raodulatioQs,  new  and  ingenious  subjects,  spirit,  and  truth,  were  the 
cbaracteri&lK;s oi  the  di&ciple of  Porpora.  lie  was,  as  well  as  his 
master,  engaged  in  £ogland  in  but  he  bad  not,  like  him,  to 

combnt  with  thepowerfol  vepnlalioB  of  HanobL}  which  had  been 
fatal  to  PonpoftA*  He  compoeed  imral  operas  in  that  laland, 
wbieh  expenenced  nndispntod  taccesst^  and  incraaied  the  pnhlic 
taste  for  Italian  mnsic.  The  abilities  of  pAaAHiBs  were  recom- 
pessed  by  riches.  He  was  residing  in  Veaioe  in  1799,  where  he  had  . 
composed  La  lAse  in  Gam,  a  celebrated  cantata,  for  the  couserva- 
tory  dei  Mendicawti. 

Giuseppe  Scarlatti,  a  son  of  Dominico,  and  grand-son  of 
Alessandko  Scarlatti,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1718.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  hisstadics  he  travelled,  in  order  to  acquire  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  school  in  eoclcsuisticai  mnsict  and  of  those  of 
Venice  in  the  dramatic  stjie.  Hb  fint  attempts  were  soccessful  in 
lioCh  tliese  cities,  and  he  pieoeeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
several  operas  ton  the  theatre  of  that  caplUl.  The  stjrie  of  his  father 
and  grandlathor  was  vsmarkaUe  for  its  severity ;  hb  oof  the  cdntmrj 
was  brilliant,  attractive,  and  easy.  His  destination  was  to  amuse  the 
public  rather  tliaii  to  interest  them  strungly.  He  neverUitilc&s  gave 
to  the  music  ot  Fompeo.  his  first  opera,  performed  1747,  all  the  ex- 
pr^ion  and  energy  which  belongs  to  strong  and  heroic  passion. 
The  success  itobfamed  was  (he  prelude  to  that  oCAdmno  and  Etio^ 
performed  in  1752,  1754.  Giosspfb  now  endeavotired  to  acquire 
reputation  in  the  comic  stylci  and  composed  Gli  egeUi  dtUa  natura* 
Thm  attempt  revealed  the  real  character  of  hb  tatent,  and  the  path 
nature  had  destined  hfan  to  pursue.  Adhering  to  tbb  •  style  he  pro* 
doeed  Dt  ChuUbmi  nam  eU  ditpuUmdim^OU  larflo  Mraeaa,  mUa 
'  ttringe^MmuHlo  (U  malmataUiSj  1757.  Thb  opera  had  great  sucoem. 
UJtoUi  dUabiloUif  JtipUe,  Narcisso^  La  Skroa  scallra,  1759,  and  La 

*  Da.  BoaasT  makes  batlitde  mentioo  of  Paradib;  be  nanes  oae  opera, 
FAmAhi,  and  remarks,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great  experience  as  an 
opera  coinpo';rr  ;  nnd  during  his  residence  in  England  he  acquired  more  repu- 
tation by  i\u'  lessons  he  published  for  the  harp^irhord,  and  the  scholars  he 
made  on  that  iustrameot,  for  which  he  was  an  admirable  master,  than  by  his 
TDcal  comporitioas.'* 
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CImauu  di  TU9fl7^  oompleteil  «iid  termmttod  ilie  eareer  of  a 
compoler  ui  every  reapeoC  worilijf  of  so  oelebtaled  a  father,  and  of  a 
giandfatber  stUl  moio  nnowoed. 

We  thall  next  aaine  a  composer  who  was  imferlMaatey  although  his 

talents  caiiLlcd  liira  to  a  milder  fate— Antonio  FeaRAamat,  -who 
lefi  tlic  conservatory  at  an  early  aj^p,  and  after  havinj?  travclted 
throughout  Italy,  where  he  was  remarkable  tor  mare  tlian  one  !f»arned 
and  agreeable  compositteai  repaired  to  German/,  to  make  himself 
aiiqoaiated  with  Us  masters,  productions,  and  theatres.  He  acqnkcd 
laaiij  firiends,  ahd  natafo  had  bestowed  on  hvm  rettj  estheablo  qoalltiei. 
His  tiavds  finished)  he  settled  at  Prague.  This  oityi  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Bohemia,  is  parttcalarl j  favoaraUe  to  iBiisic»  in  oonieqoenee 
of  the  aamher  of  hihabitafits  bj  whoon  it  is  onltivated,  and  the 
'  masters  who  teach  it.  It  appears  that  the  works  of  oar  eomfioser 
were  admired,  but  the  jusLice  reiidercJ  to  his  merit  did  not  save  him 
from  misfortune.  He  had  especially  ULloptetl  the  ecclesiastit  nl 
style,  and  in  this  be  particularly  rxcc  lled.  He  composed,  amongst 
other  pieces  a  Siabat  mater ^  which  was  long  sung  in  Prague,  and  gcne- 
laiiy  admired.  Its  style  b  at  once  simple,  natuial,  and  ekrated, 
aad  resembles  tliat  of  PBaooLBsB.  Its  OMffit  causes  a  regret  that  the 
other  productions  of  this  master  an  unkBOwn.  Notwithslaodiqg  his 
ahlUtia»hefeU  InloindigoBcey  and,  it  appcan|le»6oBialsoaadoel 
than  from  genevoiity ;  be  wsa  soiled  with  an  incuiaUe  dIaaRiery  and 
was  ledaced  to  seek  an  asyloai  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Piague, 
where  he  died,  aAer  ha? iag  saffined  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  cumpohci:  who  wd^  dibtinguUihcd  ul  Naples,  while  mLsfortune 
pursued  FBRRA.NDINO  in  Germany,  was  Ignazio  Fiorillo,  born 
in  that  city  in  1715.  The  name  of  his  master  is  unknown ;  but 
the  method  transmitted  to  the  papii  bespeahs  that  of  Durante  or 
Maiicini*  After  haring  composed  several  operas  ia  Italy*  which- 
wave  fimwably  aeoctvod  by  the  pnbiicy  Fiobillo  was  called  f» 
Gmnny  in  consequaace  of  the  aspnlnllnn  ho  had  aoqaiiad. — lie 
was  appouiled  chapel  master  at  Brunswioic  in  1754^  wlMfo  hecom- 
poi»ed  the  music  to  NicoL!ni*8  balletS)  who  then  dispnted  prece- 
dence in  this  kind  of  spectacle  w  ith  the  lirst  ballet  masters  in  Europe. 
From  this  time  the  talents  of  Fiouilt.o  were  specially  sought  in 
this  style  of  composition.  He  was  subsequently  cngeg^  to  direct 
the  chapel  at  Cassd,  where  he  was  eqfually  snccessful.  In  1780  he 
obtained  a  pension  l^om  the  £lector,  and  in  the  bosom  of  xetiremeui 
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and  raping  he  enM  MtdRjftiii  one  ol  tba  viUi^  m*t  tli«  Unm  «if 
Witrfify  in  tbt  yeu  Vt9I,  FiOMhho  k  IIm  anchor  tif  nianj  woriM 
wkkk  hfkf  emnenled  Ibe  nninn  nf  ItaUan  ai«Mjr  with  G«raMin 

harmony.   DemofoonU^  Andromeda^  and  Niieti,  are  regarded  as  his 

best  operas. 

To  the  above  riKislcrs  succeeded  GenkaRo  Manna,  born  at 
Naples  about  I79f,  a  neplu-w  of  DowEprico  Sarti.  lie  followed 
ill  the  steps  ot  iiis  relation,  an<l  not  with  less  sttccess ;  be  devoted 
himself  especially  to  ecclesiastical  miisio>  and  was  particularly 
cetebwHed  In  thk  style.  He  did  not  hnwever  neg:Iecl  the  drnmn. 
Re  compamd  wveml  ofwinn  nl  Naples,  and  Dkhne  at  Venice  m 
MairvA  taliatqiiintl/  gate  and  seteral  ether  opetu  in 
diAnnt  Iheatiwy  and  wm  «rsry  where  appreciated  and  npphmded. 
He  retired  abeni  the  ysar  1780  le  Naples,  where  he  was  entrested 
with  the  compositioa  of  ali  the  music  for  the  great  ceremonies  and 
religions  fetes.  The  style  of  this  master  is  grave  and  imposing, 
and  cither  majestic  or  brilliant,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
festivals  in  which  bis  works  were  employed. 

JnMUgst  the  nmnerous  popils  of  OimAifTB»  wbe  devoted  tficm- 
silm  ezdnnfflly  to  the  dlllleuit  eeieaoe  ef  instrneCing  ycmth  in  the 
pveaeplaaMl  tttteief  mdody,  the  Ab»b  SrcsAiizA  is  patiietttarfy 
dfialittgnhM.  Afier  haTing  quitted  the  cimsenratery  and  the 
tnlelage  of  Dvaantn,  he  opened  a  school  in  Naples,  to  which 
numerous  scholars  repaired.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  the  severity  of 
the  scholastic  principles  of  Speranz  a,  that  be  caused  his  pu()ils  to 
repeat  an  air  as  many  as  thirty  timef,  in  order  that  it  miijht  be  im- 
printed on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  memory.  He  m  iint  ained  (hat 
this  was  the  only  atans  eCestahlishhig  the  principles  and  tbe  art  of 
classical  compoiiiVt  ' 

7Im  A»»a  8i^BRAirBA|  In  tngmentiug  the  mimhef  of  maitm  who 
devuM  liMinselm  to  iniimetfDM»  saw  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  pupils  greatly  faiereased*  Naples  daily  presented  the  largest 
nawiliiryiciMe  ef  whelA  s^^rcad  the  tosto  fWr  ItaUan  imnic  In  Italy, 
others  in  Russia,  Grermany,  England,  France,  and  in  i act  throughout 
Europe. 

A  composer  as  amiable  as  he  %vas  clever  and  instrncled  in  his  art, 
and  wbo  without  being  assimilated  to  Piccini,  composed  several 
comic  operas,  which  were  worthy  ef  him  from  the  grace  and  tnste 
dispbyed  in  the  aiis  and:  the  scieaee  and  aUlity  which  shone  in  the 
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MOompaniiiieiitSy  filled  the  place  of  thii  great  composer  duriiig  hit 
lon^  and  fieqnent  absences  from  Naples.  This  was  Fbahcbsco 
Magoiobb,  boni  at  Naples  about  the  year  1730.  Compelled  in  hia 
toni  to  quit  tbat  city  to  compote  foi  the  other  thMtiM  of  lialjr,  ha 
pasted  from  tbenoe  Into  Gennany  and  Holland.  Bat  little  of  hie 
mouG  has  been  pteserfed,  altboogh  it  bears  the  slaiB|i  ef  an  eicrl* 
lent  school.  One  ef  the  best  operas  of  If  aooiokv  b  /  Haggm  idk. 
GmMr&e,  1745^  a  snlject  pecoUariy  fitted  toimpirethegeains  of 
ItaHan  composers,  and  which  ezhlfails  the  caprice  and  despotism,* 
asfruitlessas  it  is  ridiculous,  of  the  singers  of  their  nation.  MAGOiona 
depicted  as  forcibly  by  his  airs  and  accompaniments  as  be  coukl 
have  done  by  words,  a  character  as  singular  as  it  is  real,  as  comic 
as  it  is  unaccountable — and  his  style  in  this  work  was  like  that  of  Pi  c- 
clNi,(thcn  tlie  model  of  every  master  as  of  every  school)  an  example 
of  truth  and  originality,  variety,  and  energy.  The  singers,  llie  just 
objects  of  the  sarcasms  levelled  agaioit  them  in  this  optniy  there  lie- 
heid  their  tarbnlent  spirit  and  their  ridicaloas  and  anogaat  preten- 
sions, as  they  wonki  have  beheld  their  fignies  leflected  in  .a  mirror. 
Another  opera^  which  did  no  less  honour  to  theceoiposarf  was  Q& 
Schtni^Jmaret  1769*  The  talents  of  MAaoioni  wewaeferthekM 
far  fiem  being  exempt  fram  the  ddeets  ,of  nn  nniestiained  and  wan- 
dering imagination,  which  delegated  firom  good  taale  and  soond 
musical  doctrine.  .He  delighted  in  imitatiiig  the diiooidaai cries  ef 
Tarions  animalt,  and  this  style  which  innmsleis  eten  below  the  least 
refined  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  or  the  grotesques  of  Italy,  neither 
did  honour  to  his  ability  nor  to  his  taste.  These  digressions  taruikhed 
the  reputation  of  this  artist,  Avhich  till  then  was  without  a  blemish. 

Fedele  Fenaroli,  to  whom  the  school  of  Naples,  arrived  at  all 
the  brilliancy  of  maturity,  owes  the  pupils  who  have  sustained  its 
glory,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1754.  He  employed  a  long  and  labo- 
rions  life  in  tuition,  and  merited  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citiieos  by 
the  purity  of  his  mannen  as  wdl  as  their  giatitnde  by  hie  talents,  his 
leambig,  the  nomerons  sdmbrt  he  has  prodno^and  thesefriceshe 
has  readened  to  his  schooL  He  maiotiined  the  purity  ef  the  aecieBt 
doctrines  an  enemy  to  efcry  innovation  upon  good  tasto-^aiA* 
noLi  was  always  the  snpporter  of  tnith  and  simplicity,  in  which  m 
mosi^  as  In  all  the  other  arts,  the  really  beaatifBl  consists*  FcivA- 
&OLI  directed  the  conservatory  of  La  Pida  in  Naples  fiir  Jnaoif 

*  See  Note  on  page  313* 
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ynn,  and  died  in  that  dCy  fit  1819.  Ha  U  the  aathor  of  an  ekoel« 
lent  worky  entitled  Pegole  per  gli  principiaitU  da  cembalo,  containing 
the  principal  rulc^  of  accompaniment ;  this  was  followed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  progressive  lessons  with  figured  bases,  admirably  adapted 
tor  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  accnmpaniraent. 

Palma,  born  at  Naples  in  ]7^j,  was  a  pupil  of  Sala,  and  on 
qnitting  bis  master  composed  for  Naples  and  other  pnrta  of  Ital/y  in 
a  gajr  and  pleasing  style.  Many  of  bia  oomic  opens  were  partica- 
kilyauooflnfnL  Palma  played  in  a  inperior  manner  on  the  harp- 
aleboidy  and  waia  tenor  linger  of  as  fine  acqntfementa  as  Raav  and 
Tia Avon  t<— bat  more  dissipated  than  wise,  the  products  of  these 
talents,  (for  it  appears  that  he  taogbt  singing)  did  not  suffice  for  his 
expcncesand  his  luxury.  A  usurer,  to  whom  he  owed  a  consider- 
able  sum  of  money,  calling  to  arrest  liira,  Palma  began  to  sing  to 
biro,  accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord.  His  strains  pro* 
duced  such  an  cflect  upon  the  heart  of  the  creditor,  that  instead  of 
demanding  the  payment  of  the  §uro,  he  consented  to  lend  him  a 
second.  But  to  complete  the  wonder,  it  is  related  that  while  effect- 
ing this  prodigy,  Palma  nas  seiaed  with  a  catenb|  which  consider^ 
aUj  deteiioiatedfiMm  the  parity  and  beanty  of  bis  ?wce« 

It  le  wH^  earlain  men  as  with  particular  monnmente|  wlien  we 
speak  of  them  or  merely  proooonee  their  name,  we  aro  struck  with 
the  same  respect  as  that  with  which  we  are  seized  at  the  sight  of  a  fine 
work  in  painting  or  sculpture.  The  pleasure  their  works  have  pro- 
cured us,  have,  as  it  were,  given  them  a  consecrated  place  in  our 
remembrance,  and  the  recollection  we  thus  pr^rve  of  them,  is  not 
lets  honorable  to  ourselves  than  to  them,  siace  it  attests  our  admirap 
lion  of  their  talente»  and  at  the  same  time  procbuma  their  genius. 
Such  aro  the  aentimente  that  inspire  all  those  who  an  acquainted  with 
the  composer  of  whom  we  proceed  to  speak.  Avtonio  Gaspauo 
Saoohiiti,  born  at  Naples,  May  13,  1736,  and,  like  most  of  hb 
predecessors, '  of  indigent  parente ;  it  is  from  this  ciroumsCance 
that  the  arts  possess  so  many  eminent  men,  and  society  many 
of  its  chef  d'oeuvres.  By  this  happy  compenaatiOQ  genius  is  often 
consoled  for  t lie  wrongs  of  fortune.  In  liis  youth  Sacchivi  studied 
several  years  under  Dctbante,  in  the  conservatory  of  Santa  Maria 
diJjoreUaf  whero his  companions  in  study  were  Picoini,  Tbaktta, 
and  GoottBLMi*  He  did  not  devote  himself  to  composition  on  enter- 
ii^tbeoonsenratofy;  hefintlcafned the vioiiniandtbesktUbeao^ 
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quticd  nponthis  instrument,  afterwards  enabled  him  to  throw  into  bit 
accompaniments  that  eUgiace  and  brilliancy  for  which  t||tj  an  ao 
celtflMralad*  Wlicn  SAccqini  applied  to  (be  study  of  composUi'oay 
his  progfass  ooof  ioced  bis  mafilsni  bow  auiob  taleat  woald  hava  baea 
lost  had  he  continned  a  mem  loslffttmeatal  pcvforaicf  •  HaWagf  laarocd 
ia  a  vary  iboit  time  the  elaoMBts  aad  evan  tha  raofa  of  mfltloal  cam* 
position,  ha  began  to  oompota  airs^  which  waipa  ooniidand  to  ha  ^ 
lightfnl  I  and  it  was  observed  that  the  oaeasarew  tha  pnogmasion*  thaf 
unity,  and  equality  of  tha  rytlimi  were  those  of  a  man  finishad  in  the 
art  rather  tlian  the  attempts  of  a  scholar.  The  oatebratad  Dva  ant  a, 
his  master,  was  astonished  by  them,  and  said  to  him,  J\Ij/  child^  you 
wili  be  a  great  composer.  Tli  is  inspired  the  >ounsf  raaii  with  courage  ; 
he  from  that  moment  applied  incesKanUy>and  in  live  years  cumpieied 
a  course  of  the  mo2>t  diffictilt  &[ii(]y. 

DuBANTE  was  also  master  of  the  conservatory  ot  San  Onofrw^ 
whera  he  iiad  pupils  of  great  promise.  One  day,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  and  inspire  them  with  emulation,  he  saidi  ^  You  have  in  the 
eoQsarvatoty  of  Iiomttoy  a  rival>  Tsiy  diffiooU  to  owcoaHS  if  do 
not  naa  gictt  dibrts  ia  oidar  at  least  to  eqnal  hbn>he  wiliataad  aloac^ 
and  will  decidedly  bathe  man  of  thaagf.*'  Thia  rival,  thai  nwo  of  tha 
age,  was  Sacckini.  Ha  toft  tha  ooosamtovy^  and  ai  ho  wna  haown 
to  ha  one  of  the  pupik  who  had  gtvan  tha  gmatesi  pvomise,  waa  im* 
mediately  engaged  to  compose  the  serious  opem  tor  tiie  great  thaatva 
in  Rome,  in  1762.  Here  he  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years,  making 
occasi  )nal  excursions  to  tlic  princij^il  cities  of  Italy.  He  soon  ac- 
quired as  much  fame  in  the  serious  as  Piocia i  enjoyed  lo  the  comic 
opera. 

The  style  of  this  composer  was  pure,  noble,  and  elevated ;  al- 
ways simple  and  correct,  bis  airs  were  original  witbonteztraTaganoe, 
his  aocompanunents  learned,  and  bis  oMlodim  oonfonnabia  to  bis 
harmony*  Gifted  with  the  geoios  to  cmatoy  and  tha  patience  to 
finish^  it  was  by  thia  double  claim  atooa  that  bo  coald  ha  weighed 
agamat  Piociat.  In  1760  he  was  chomn  to  siiocaad  Galitpft,  at 
dueotor  of  the  oooaamtory  de  POtpedthtto,  ia  Veaioe.  Heio  ha 
applied  iiioiaalf  to  composition,  and  in  the  Ibrmatioii  of  fine  singers, 
amongst  whom  wevo  PAS0irALi|C3ojiTf,and  the  tkmonsGAaniiLLt.* 

^  Of  this  extraordinary  woman  BaTDOve  thus  speaks  In  bis  Tour 

thrnu:^h  Sicily  and  hfalta^^^  toI.  1.  pn^n  .119  : — Tlir  fir«it  woman  is  GABinr! ! ; 
who  is  certainly  the  greatest  singer  iu  Um  world :  and  tbote  tttat  ring  on  the 
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H  lamy  here  be  rematlcod,  that  all  the  great  ItaKan  compoiers  are  ex- 
crilent  dnging  maatersy  for  aocordiirg  io  the  sjEtem  adopted  in  the 

sftine  theatre  with  her  must  be  capital,  otherwise  they  never  can  be  attended  to. 
TUs  indeed  has  beoi  the  fate  of  all  the  other  performers,  except  Pachbrotti  ; 

and  he  too  gare  himself  up  for  lost,  on  hearing  her  first  performance.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  an  air  of  execution,  exactly  adapted  to  her  voice,  wlnrli  ex- 
erted in  so  astonishing  a  manner,  that  before  it  was  half  done,  poor  Pa  cue- 
aoTTi  bnrst  out  a  crying,  and  ran  in  behind  tfie  scen^ ;  lamenting  fliat  he  had 
dared  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  « ith  so  wonderful  a  singer,  where  his  small 
talents  mii^t  nof  niily  be  lost,  but  where  he  must  ever  be  accused  of  a  presump" 
tion,  which  he  hoped  was  forrij^n  to  his  character. 

It  Was  with  some  difhculty  they  could  prevail  on  hiiu  to  appear  again,  but 
from  an  applause  andl  meHted,  both  from  his  thients  and  his  modesty,  be  soon 
began  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage ;  and  in  the  singing  of  a  tender  air,  addressed 
to  G  ABRTFLT  in  the  character  of  a  lorer^  even  she  herself^  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence, is  said  to  have  been  moved. 

The  peifbrmance  of  GAaaiau  is  $o  generally  known  and  admired,  that  it 
is  needlem  to  say  any  thing  to  you  on  that  subject.  JT(t  woiuli  i  ful  cxecntiou 
and  volubility  of  voice  !i  nc  Imi:;  brrn  the  admiration  of  iJ  ily,  and  Ikis  even 
obliged  them  to  invcDt  a  ni.w  term  to  exprci*;  it  ;  and  would  f.he  exert  Iiciself 
as  much  to  please  as  to  astonish,  she  might  aWnust  |)erform  (he  wonders  that 
ha¥e  been  ascribed  a^On^ttees  and  Timotiibvs  ;  hut  It  happens,  luckily  per- 
haps for  the  repose  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  if  possible,  even  greater 
tiiart  her  talents,  and  has  made  her  still  more  contemptible  than  these  have 
made  her  celebrated.  By  this  means,  her  character  has  often  proved  a  suffi- 
cient antidote,  botfi  te  the  charms  of  hteV  Voice  and  those  of  her  person,  which 
aro  indeed  almost  equally  pownTul ;  but  if  these  had  i>ecn  united  to  the 
equalities  of  a  modest  and  an  amiable  mind,  she  must  have  mailc  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  wor! !.  However,  with  all  her  faults,  she  is  certainly  tlic  most  datjtjer- 
oussyreu  of  utodehi  times^  and  has  made  more  conqucsLi,  1  sup|}oae,  than  any 
one  weiten  breathing* 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  ciMtrary  to  the  generality  of  her  profession,  she 
h  hy  no  mean?  selfish  or  mf  rren;\rv  ;  bnt  on  the  contrary,  has  given  many  sin- 
gular proofs  of  generosity  and  disiutere8te<lness.  She  is  ve^  rich  ;  from  the 
bounty,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  last  Emperor,  Who  was  fond  of  having  her  at 
Vienna;  but  she  was  at  last  banuhed  that  city,  as  she  has  likewise  been  moat 
of  those  in  ItaU ,  from  the  broils  and  squabbles  that  her  intriijuinp  spirit,  per- 
haps still  more  than  her  beauty,  had  excited.  There  arc  a  great  many  anecdotes 
concerning  her,  that  would  not  make  an  uneutertaioiog  voluuie ;  and,  1  am 
toAd,  either  are,  or  win  teen  be  fnibHdwd. 

AHhoogh  she  is  eollliderably  upwards  of  thirty,  on  the  stage  she  scarcely 


diases  to  eJiert  herself,  there  is  nothing  in  music  that  1  hare  ever  heard)  to  be 
eempaied  to  her  )»eiformance$  for  she  kings  tb  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 

fhncy,  when  slie  pleases ;  ahd  she  then  commands  every  passion  with  un- 
bounded sway.  But  <;he  is  sHdom  capable  of  exercising  these  wonderful 
powers ;  and  her  caprice  and  her  talents  exerting  themselves  by  turns,  have 
given  her,  all  her  life,  the  lAogaiar  fate  of  becoming  alternately  an  ol^ect  of 
adiairtthm  and  of  cotttehipt. 
Her  powers  la  acting  aad  reciting  are  scarcely  Inferior  to  those  of  her  sing* 
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conservatories  of  f(aly,  singing  and  vocal  compositiou  are  the  objects 
upon  whicl)  the  pupils  arc  essenliaUjreinployedi every  Uiiog  eUc  being 
considered  only  as  accessories. 

ing ;  -iomctinics  a  few  words  in  the  recitatiTC,  with  a  simple  accrnnpatiiinetit 
only^  produces!  an  etfect,  that  I  have  never  heetk  sensible  of  from  any  other  pes- 
Ibrner,  and  inclines  me  to  beliefe  what  Roussbau  advaaccs  «q  ti^  bnuiclt 
of  mode,  wbich  with  us  is  so  moch  despised.  She  owes  much  of  her  merit  to 
the  instructions  she  received  from  Metastasio,  particularly  in  acting  and 
reciting ;  and  he  aiiows  that  she  does  more  justice  to  bis  operas  tliao  my 
other  actress  that  etor  attempted  them. 

Her  caprice  is  so  fixed  and  so  stubborn,  that  neitiier  interest^  nor  flaOeij^ 
nor  threats,  imr  ptini-hraents,  have  the  lr;i^f  powr-r  ovf^r  if;  and  it  appears, 
that  treating  her  with  mpect  or  coutempt^  have  an  equal  teudeacy  to  in- 
crease it. 

It  is  seldom  that  she  condescends  toeiert  these  wonderfnl  talents ;  bat  most 

particularly  if  she  ImagiQes  that  such  an  exertion  is  expected.  And  instead 
of  singing  her  airs  as  other  actresses  do,  tor  the  most  part  she  only  hums 
them  over,  a  mezza  voce.  And  no  art  uhaterer  is  capable  of  making  her  siog 
when  she  does  not  chose  It. 

The  most  successful  expedient  liaB  erer  been  found,  to  pievaU  on  her 
favnuritr  !nvrr,  for  -hp  always  has  one,  to  phirc  hitiisclf  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  or  till  trout  box  ;  and  if  they  are  on  ^ood  terms,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
she  wiii  addretM  her  tender  iurs  to  him,  and  exert  herself  to  the  atmo^t.  Uer 
pceseat  enamorato  promised  to  give  ns  this  specimen  of  his  power  om  her; 
be  took  Ml  place  accordingly;  bntGAsaiELi,  probably  inspecting  the  con- 
nivance, would  tak»  no  notice  of  him;  lo  that  efen  thn  oapedient  does  not 
always  succeed. 

The  viceroy,  who  b  fond  of  music,  has  (ridl  every  method  with  her  to  no 
purpose.   S«mietime  ago  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  prindpai  nobility  of 

Palermo,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  GAeniELi  to  be  of  the  party.  Every  other 
person  arrived  at  the  hour  of  invitation.  Thr  Viceroy  onh'rrd  dinner  to  be 
kept  back,  and  sent  to  let  her  know  tlut  the  company  waited  her.  The 
messenger  found  tier  readingin  bed ;— ohe  laidihe  was  warn  tot  having  made 
tike  company  wait,  and  beg^  he  wonld  malce  her  apology^  Sot  dut  i««Uy  she 
bad  entirely  forgot  her  engagement. 

The  Viceroy  would  have  forgiven  this  piece  of  insolence,  but,  when  the  com- 
pany came  to  the  opera,  Gabbieli  repeated  her  part  with  the  mo^t  perfect 
negligence  and  indimrenoe,  and  song  all  her  ain  in  what  they  call  soMo  nsor^ 
that  is,  so  low,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  heard.  The  Viceroy  was  offended  ; 
but  as  he  is  a  good-tempered  man,  he  was  loth  to  make  ose  of  authority  \  bat 
at  last,  by  a  perseverance  in  this  insolent  stubbornness,  she  obliged  him  to 
tiireaten  her  with  punishment  in  case  she  any  longer  refused  to  sing. 

On  this  she  grew  more  obstinato  than  ever,  declaring  that  force  and  autho- 
rity should  never  succeed  with  her;  that  he  might  maVc  her  cry,  hut  that  he 
never  coukl  make  her  sing.  The  Viceroy  then  sent  Ik t  fo  prUou,  where  she 
remained  iwelve  days.  During  which  lime,  she  gave  magni^cent  entertain- 
ments every  day  ;  paid  the  deMs  of  all  the  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed 
large  sums  in  charity.  The  Viceroy  was  obliged  to  give  up  struggling  witb 
her,  and  she  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  poor. — • 
Luckily  for  us,  she  is  at  present  in  good  humour,  and  sometimes  exerts  hciseif 
to  the  ninoit  of  her  power. 
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When  Sacchini  quiKed  Venice  tie  n  ptiired  to  Sfullgard,  wlicriC 
Ike  court  and  the  public  loaded  him  with  favors  and  (estimonicaxyf 

She  M|js  ihe  has  several  times  been  on  terms  with  jtbe  managers  of  our 
epera,  but  thinks  she  shall  neTcr  be  able  to  pluck  up  resolution  puough  to  go 
F,i»glan().  What  do  you  think  is  her  reason  ?  ft  is  by  no  mrans  a  bad  one. 
She  saj's  she  caooot  command  her  capricesy  but)  for  the  mosi  part,  that  it  cow* 
ntto^lMr;  and  that  there  she  eoald  have  no  opportunity  of  indulging  it — 
F«tf  saji  she,  were  I  to  take  it  into  mj  head  not  to  sing,  I  am  told  thr  people 
there  «iould  certainly  mob  mp,  and  p<»rhnps  brrak  my  bones  ;  now  1  like  to 
«1eep  in  a  sound  skin,  although  it  should  e?ea  be  in  a  prison.  She  alle^^es  too, 
that  it  IS  not  always  caprice  that  prerents  her  from  singing  j  but  that  it  often 
depends  upon  physical  «aiise8;  and  this  (adeed  f  can  veaditj  believe :  for 
that  wonderful  flexibility  of  voice  that  runs  with  such  rapidity  and  neatness 
through  the  most  minute  divisions,  and  produces  almost  Instant.mronsly  so  threat 
a  variety  of  modulation,  must  surely  depend  on  the  very  nicest  tone  of  the  fibres. 
Ami  if  4lwse  ara  in  the  somllest  dqpee  relaxed,  or  their  elasticity  diminished ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  their  contractions  and  expansions  can  so  readily  obey 
the  will,  as  to  produce  thcsp  effrcts  ?  The  opening  of  tlu'  glottis  whish  forms 
the  voice  is  cxtrcnirly  sniaH,  and  in  every  variety  of  tone,  its  (Hamofer  must 
suffer  a  sensible  change  j  for  the  same  diameter  must  ever  produce  the  same 
iane;— So  wcttderfidlf  minute  are  its  contractions  and  ^htations,  that  Da. 
Keil,  I  think,  computes,  that  in  some  TtMcrs,  it<  opening,  not  more  than  the 
tciKth'Of  an  inch,  is  divided  into  upwards  of  1200  parts  difTfrrnf  snnnd  of 
every  one  of  which  is  perceptible  to  an  exact  ear.  Now,  wliat  a  nice  tension 
^  fibres  must  tills  require !  I  should  imagine  every  the  most  minute  change 
la  die  air,  must  cause  a  sensible  difference,  and  that  in  our  foggy  climate  the 
fibres  would  l)c  in  danger  of  losing  this  wonderful  sensibility;  or  at  least,  that 
they  would  very  often  be  put  out  of  tune.  It  is  not  the  same  case  with  an 
oidiuary  voice,  where  the  variety  of  divisions  run  through,  and  the  voUibllity 
witii  wMch  ihii^  an  eiecatedy  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  Gajmili." 

Gabrislu  neiertheless  came  to  EngUind  in  the  season  of  1775—1770,  and 
Db.  Burnet,  amongst  other  more  minute  particidars,  speaks  of  her  as  follows : 
*^  Cateuma  Gabrielli  ^as  called  early  in  life  La  Cuochfiina,  being  (he 
dann^ter  of  a  cardinal^s  cook  at  Rome,  she  had,  however,  no  indications  of 
low  birth  in  her  coimteaanoe  or  defMrtment,  which  liad  all  the  grace  and 
dti^ii'ty  of  a  Roman  matron.  Her  reputation  was  so  great  before  her  arrival 
in  England,  for  singing  and  caprice,  that  the  public,  expecting  perhaps  too 
much  of  both,  was  unwilling  to  allow  her  due  praise  in  her  performance,  and 
too  lihend  in  weribing  every  thing  she  smd  and  Ad  to  pride  and  insolence.  It 
imfing  been  reported  that  she  often  feigned  sickness,  and  sung  ill  when  she 
'  was  able  to  sing  well,  few  were  willing  to  allow  she  atuLl  be  sick,  or  that  she 
ever  sung  ber  best  while  she  was  here.  Her  voice,  though  of  an  exquisite  quality, 
was  not  very  powerful.  As  an  actress,  though  of  low  btature,  there  were 
SBch  grace  and  dignity  in  her  gestures  and  deportment,  as  canght  every  na- 
prejttdiced  eye  ;  indeeid,  she  filled  the  stage  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  <?o  much,  that  they  could  looV  at  Fiothing  else  w  hile  she  was  in  view. 
Her  freaks  and  espiegkrie*  which  had  fixed  her  reputation,  seem  to  have  been 
Wf  mneh  subdned  lielbre  lier  arrival  m  England*  In  conversatran  she  seemed 
Ihe  most  intelligent  and  best  bred  virlnosa  with  whom  I  had  ever  conversed  ; 
not  only  on  Ihr  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  subject  concerning  « liii  h  a  wi  l!- 
cdttcatcd  female,  who  had  seen  the  world,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
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their  admiiatbn.  From  tbenoe  he  procMdeil  to,  Qollaiid,  wtwie  be 
received  the  Moie  marks  of  c»teen.  He  arrived  in  En^  land  ia  1772. 
(We  sball  give  Da»  BuaKBY*8  aooountof  Saccuimi's  residence  in 

England,  as  the  most  complete.) 

**Aiul  \\crc  lie  not  oiiiy  supjKvrtctI  the  hi^li  rcpulaliun  he  had  ac- 
quired, but  vauquisbed  the naturui enemies  of  his  talents  in  England. 
His  operas  of  the  Cid  and  Tnmrrfano  wcr '  ofjiial,  if  not  superior,  lo 
any  musical  drama  I  had  heard  in  anjrpaft  oi  ibunipe*  liadierishctl 
the  talents  of  the  inferior  singers  in  so  jodieions  a  manner,  that  all 
their  defects  were  constantly  disguised  or  concealed.  Indeed  each 
of  these  dnuniM  was  so  mUke^  so  ■nsCnr^t  jol  so.  new  and  nat«al,  ' 
that  there  was  nothing  left-  for  criticism  to  censure,  though  innume* 
rable  beauties  to  point  out  and  admire.  It  is  evident  that  this  oooir 
poser  iiad  a  tnste  so  ezquisitof  and  so  totally  free  fion  pedawtfy ,  that 
he  was  frequently  new  without  cflfort ;  never  thinking  of  himself  or  his 
famefor  any  particular  excellence,  but  totally  occupied  with  the  Idens 
of  the  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consistency,  and  effect  of  the  whole 
drama.  His  accom|jani[iiciits,  tfiougli  always  rich  and  ingenious, 
never  call  off  attention  from  llie  voice  ;  but,  byaconstaiU  irai/spareticyy 
the  principal  melody  is  rendered  distinguishable  through  all  thccon« 
trivance  of  imitative  and  picturesque  design  in  the  instruments. 

In  the  year  1770»  when  I  saw  Sacomiui  at  Venioei  ho  ioid  rac 
that  lie  had  oom|K>sed  near  forty  serious  and  ten.  comic  operas ;  aui^ 
in  i778»  upon  enquiring  of  bim  to  what  number  his  drainatio  wasbe 
then  amounted,  he  said  to  seventy-dght,  of  which  he  had  forgot  even 
the  names  of  two.  Saccuivi*  while  he  renpained  at  Yeujce  ia  thf; 
character  of  Maetiro.ddP-  Otpadaldh.  oxwcreg^fWi  by  the  number 
of  masses  and  moletis  he  had  composed,  manilesled  himself  to  be  as 
able  to  write  for  the  church  as  stage.  He  remained  too  long  in  En* 
gland  for  his  fome  and  fortune.  The  first  was  injured  by  cabals  nnd- 
by  what  ought  to  have  itu  reasctl  it,  t!ir  number  of  his  works  ;  and 
the  second  by  iaaciivity  and  want  ui  economy.  Upon  a  difterence 
with,^GJioa  Rauzz^lni,  this  siogor,  from  a  iond  Irieud,  became  his 

hstve  obtshieJ  infonastioB*  She  had  been  diree  years  in  Russia  previous  to 
her  arriTal  in  England,  daring  which  time  no  peculiarities  of  individual  cha- 
r.n  trrf,  national  rnanner«!,  or  court  etiquette,  had  e«raprd  her  ohserTation.  In 
youth,  her  bi*auty  and  caprice  had  occasioned  a  universal  deliriuiii  anuuig  her 
young  countrymen,  and  there  were  still  remains  of  both  sufficiently  powerful, 
wfcUe  she  was  in  l^gland,  to  render  credible  thebr  CDrmer  influence.*' 
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mosl  iiu|)lacable  foe ;  declariug  himself  to  be  ihc  aulbor  of  the  prin- 
cipal songs  in  all  the  late  operas^  to  which  Sacchini  bad  set  his 
name;  and  threatening^  to  make  afTidavit  of  it  before  a  caagistratc. 
The  utmofit  I  coulti  ever  believe  of  lliis  accusation  was,  that  during 
Sacchini's  severe  fits  of  the  gout,  when  he  was  called  upon  for  hi« 
operas  before  they  were  ready,  lie  might  h^ve  employed  Rauzziki,i 
as  hfi  and  others  had  doae  Anfo«i  in  to  fill  up  the  parts,  ui 
some  of  the  recitatives,  and  perbapi  eonpoae  a  few  of  tbe  flimij  atf^ 
Un  the  lUider  lis^gen.  Tbe  ttumff  bow«?«r|  fainetl  gfOQuds^  |ui4 
|HO|»£atad  by  bia  wiii|i%  ihoa^  |k|wi\|s  dUbaUavadaad  coptt  iiiae4 
by  bia  friondaaiMi  tbe  leaaonable  part  of  tbe  pwblio.  (n  (be  suauaflv 
of  1781  be  Mil  fiiai  to  VwAh,  wberq  bt  vas  almost  adovtd ;  but  i^r 
inciming  bia  reputation  there  bs  new  productioiis,  be  neturned  tbe 
following  year  to  London,  where  he  ouly  augmented  his  deVjts  and 
embarrassments ;  so  that  ia  1782  he  took,  a  finalleaveof  this  country^ 
and  settled  at  Paris.** 

Here,  through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  IVf.  Fuamfrv,  \\'ho 
had  written  new  words  to  his  Jsoia  d^amon,  under  tbe  title  of  Xm 
Colonie,  he  undertook  the  dianagement  of  the  opera.  Menaudj  hi$ 
first  opera,  wa^  pertbpned  in  1783,  a^d  waa  soon  followed  by  CAi- 
and  Dardanus.  But  whether  the  Freoob  did  not  render  bim 
tbat  jwtice  wbich  ihtj  bad  gsaated  to  Piociiiit  after  tbe  ipirit  of 
perty  and  tbe  illuaiona  of  natioiial  eolf  lore  neie  dinipetods  or  vMbor 
the  anxiety  SACCBiiri  had  experienced  in  London  afiected  b«a  muidf 
and  thence  the  eperaa  he  compcMd  in  France  had  net  eqnnl  merit 
with  those  perlbrmed  in  Itn^  end  En^laud,  ||  iteortaUithat  thqf 
were  not  lefdM  aa  he  expected ;  they  were  even  hewd  witht  indi^ 
ference  ;  but  he  revenged  himself  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  composed 
CEdipea  Colcmne.  The  interest  of  tlie  poem,  developed  all  the  bcaiilies 
of  the  music  ;  and  it  obtained  a  succe^  which  not  only  still  existS| 
but  \vhich  goes  on  increasing.  But  wiU  it  be  believed  that  Sac- 
chini encountered  every  imaginable  diflSculty  in  getting  it  pcr- 
formfld  2  and  so  disgusted  was  he  with  bis  residence  in  i^aris^  that  he 
determined  to  return  to  Eoglaad,^  where  his  patroB%  after  lia?iag 
paid  ilia  debtSi  liad  invited  biin»  Bnt  dcatb  dii^ppoiated  tl^  de- 
aigna;  themoEttficatiooa  he«i]pciieeccdc«ec(^^  GSdqMy  aii4 
wbich  bit  leevhiUfy  lendeied  atillmere  acntet«|h|nrted  h»  94nP!||[Uii 
and  on  tbe>7tj»  oCQctober^  1786|  ^ed  61,  hedied^i  froaaen  eMaelK  eC 
gout,  in  the  midit  e£  a  cam  ewbdliilied  by  all  tlwiutettii  of  genina 
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and  of  fortnnc.  The  opera  of  Ardne  was  his  lasl  work^  which  WM 
Jluisbefl  by  M.  Rey,  leader  of  the  band  at  the  opera. 

There  exists  a  touching  eulogiura  on  (his  composer,  written  bjr 
PICCIXI9  his  fellow  citizen,  fcilow  student,  and  friend,  and  who  has 
adorned  his  memory  with  thoae  freaband  beautiAiI flowers  which  trath 
and  admliaticwy  whoUjr  eienpl  from  the  bate  passion  of  envy,  aie 
ilone  ftble  Co  acatter  upon  tho  (ootb  of  gvaUncM.  It  oondiidca  aa 
follows  3-^ 

^  What  can  I  «yof  tlie  gnat  lalilit  ho  has  tiiccciatrcly  displayed 
in  all  tho  dtiea  of  Italy,  in  Geimany,  in  England,  and  finally  in 
France  ?  That  easy  progression,  that  melody,  that  character,  now 
grare,  now  gay,  brilliant,  pathetic,  amorous,  melancholy,  and  sus* 
tatned  !  Tiiosc  enchanting  nicKlulations,  which  never  ofrcnd  tlio  ear, 
even  in  tl»€ir  most  abrupt  transitions,  so  finely  are  they  prepared  and 
resolved  !  That  precision  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and  nothing 
removed  ;  where  all  is  finished  !  The  richness  of  the  accompaniments, 
so  finely  distributed,  so  exactly  adapted,  without  injuring  the  vocal 
parts,  (which  he  always  considered  as  the  principal)  and  attaining  to 
the  highest  degree  of  graadonr  t  What  snperb  colouring  I  Those 
cbomsscs  in  which  the  four  parts  are  so  disposed  that  none  am  in- 
activoi  all  tending  to  the  same  end  %  where  a  uselem  bar  is  not  die* 
tingnisbablei  wheie^'  in  sboi^  caieh  part  forms  a  separate  melody^  ao 
finely  condncted»  so  beantifidly  modolaledt  that  it  becomes  In  iMf 
n  prnmloent  piece. 

I  shall  finish  this  eulogium,  a  feeble  encomium  on  my  part,  bat 
folly  merited  on  his,  by  saying,  that  death  has  taktn  him  from  ui»  too 
soon;  that  with  talents  so  transcendant,  he  was  destined  for  a  better 
fate,  and  that  he  deserved  to  have  been  better  known,  better  appre- 
ciated. Let  me  not  be  accused  of  partiality  nor  of  flattery  ;  the 
dead  are  never  Mattered.  That  which  I  have  advanced  1  feel,  I  have 
always  felt,  and  1  leave  to  time  and  to  the  learned  the  caie  of  appre- 
ciating the  fine  prodnctions  this  great  man  has  left  os.*' 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  Pasqvali  Anrossi,  bom 
about  the  year  1756.  He  firrt  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
Tiolui,  in  the  conservatories  of  Naplesi  bnt  ftelingthat  Us  imagination 
was  too  mnch  restrained  by  thb  sindy,  he  prefened  that  of 
'  composition,  under  the  auspices  of  SACcutiri  and  Picciiri,  the 
Intter  of  whom,  perceiving  in  him  marks  of  Tigour,  tact,  and 
BBOSt  of  those  qualities  which  fit  a  mubician  fur  lii^  art,  conceived 
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an  allbelioii  for  bini»  and  toon  eommiiiiicaleii  to  him  tome  part 

of  the  finetalent  which  he  himself  possessed.  Piccini  procured  him 
his  first  ei»gagcment  in  1771,  for  the  theatre  DeUe  Dame  in  Rome. 
The  firtt  attempt  of  Anfoi^si  was  unfortunate,  but  Piccini  made  a 
like  engagement  for  Ific  followinsr  year,  and  notwithstanding  a  second 
failure,  he  concluded  a  third  for  the  nest,  and  exhorted  Anfossi, 
who  had  prepared  to  leave  Rome  in  disgust,  to  applj  with  greater 
aidonr,  untead  of  beiag  difcooniged  bj  the  fifit  obttadea  he  might 
eicoiinter  in  hit  aidnooa  caieer.  Hb  eonaael  was  piophetioy  and  to 
faiDuiable  to  bii  pttpil»  that  tbejr  soon  toraed  to  the  dhiadfantage  of 
the  maiter  who  gave  them.  AnFoni  bmttated  not  to  follow  them ; 
be  compoaed  hm  opera  of  Mi  SamonkOa  pertegmto,  which,  when 
performed  in  1773,  experienced  so  brilliant  and  so  continued  a  sue* 
cess,  that  Piccini  beheld  his  repose  compromised  less  by  the  merit  of 
the  work,  which  could  in  no  case  have  surpassed  his  owd,  than 
bjr  a  spirit  of  envy  and]  intrigue,  which  made  use  of  it  to  Inflict  dis- 
grace more  unjust  than  painful  to  bimy  bat  wbiob  obliged  the  master 
le  gife  wajr  to  the  disciple.* 

Antoisit  lined  inm  the  pmenoe  of  bis  nmster,  and  ptond  of  the 
wcKpected  fiivoar  of  the  Romans,  (be  alone  was  talbed  of  la  Rome, 
his  music  only  was  listened  to,)  redoubled  that  ardour  with  which 
Picciai  himself  had  inspired  him.  He  became  more  laborious, 
more  active  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  he  composed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  and  having  completed  the 
opera  oCLaFmiaGiardimera,  it  was  performed  in  1774,  and  he  beheld 
with  less  joy  than  surprise,  that  the  public  continued  its  favour.  It 
ims  followed  bj  li  Gelosom  timentOf  in  1776)  which  met  with  the 
sanw  good  foitnne.  This  composer  had  bowerer  not  yet  cmayed  bis 
talents  io  the  most  diflioalt  stjie*  Be  had  not  yet  written  a  serious 
opera,  which,  if  it  deasands  less  Yivacitj  than  the  comic,  requires 
move  seal  genius,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  noblest,  most  intense,  and 
most  expressive  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Hewrote  the  opera  of 
VOlympUuk;  it  was  performed  in  1776,  and  he  had  the  grief  to 
behold  the  fall  (as  ^reat  as  it  was  unforeseen)  of  his  work.  He  now 
experienced  in  his  turn  the  pain  bis  master  had  undergone;  he  felt 
that  disgrace  inflicted  by  a  public  who  had  lavbhed  favours  upon 
bba  was  the  most  paiafol  to  endape»  and  like  PtcoiK being  nnaUe 
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to  support  the  blow  tlik  event  iaflioted  on  Uis  senMbililjr^  he  qoUteii 
Jiome. 

Anfomi  traTened  Ita^i  and  stopped  Ht  Venice*  The  Venetian* 
enjoyed  the  new  works  composed  for  them^  and  this  enabled  him  t» 
forget  bis  diifraoe»  He  was  naaed  director  of  one  of  tife  oonserYi^ 
toriaiiathatdtj.  WitbthislioooarabtetllielifttfBpluMdtoP^ 
178(H  wliAite  be  gafo  Cmm  MMm  at  tbo  Aoadcmj  wf  Maeio.* 
Tile  luooeii  of  tUt  woifc»  altlnagh  not  brilUanC)  was  wIfiiictMrf  to 
the  aatbor.  He  thea  gave  li  Seonoaehito  partegmiOj  adaplsd  to 
French  words,  but  whether  the  Italian  style  was  not  yet  perfectly 
understood  at  Paris,  or  whether  the  translation  uf  the  words  was  pre- 
jttdicutl  to  its  effect,  it  certainly  did  not  succeed  according  to  its 
merit.  It  is  uncertain  wIkiUk  r  this  was  the  cause  of  Anfossi's 
leaving-  France,  but  he  quitted  Paris  ia  1782,  njid  rcpaircil  to  Txindon, 
where  be  remained  till  1785;  but  he  arriTed  at  an  u  n favourable  timfi 
for  SAVoatiri  had  preceded  him,  and  the  a&irsof  the  opem  were  in 
•o  embarrassed  a  state,  that  his  repatation  was  diminished  rather  than 
increased  by  bis  visit  to  England.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  J787| 
where  be  oeMpoaedeereral  worksiaml  bad  the  ha^pfinesa  to  meet 
witbuiltmtal  applawa.  Hedbd  in  that  aty  afaont  I7B5»  in  tbe 
cttjdyiBent  of  eoaaidekable  lepntMionk 

The  coglpoHCiooaof  AvFoai  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  genioa  Hbe 
tbofa  of  bii  two  pHedecessors,  Pioomi  and  Samskimi,  on  whose 
style  hts  own  was  formed.  He  understood  the  art  of  developing  and 
rcliuini^  tmisical  cxpres^ioii,  and  many  of  his  finales  became  models 
of  this  departinent  of  the  art.  His  clenmess  of  style  may  be  com* 
pared  to  the  same  qnnlify  in  literature,  and  his  fecundity  proves  that 
he  wrote  with  facility.  His  opera  of  fJ'Avaro  is  consi(lered  as  his 
chef  d'cenvre,  and  amongst  bis  oratorios  Betmlia  IMenUa  b  most 
distlngttibhni, 

ToMMAso  TaAJBTTAf  one  of  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
papils  of  DnaANTB,  waa  bom  in  Naples  ia  179^  He  atadied 
ia  the  iseo8c#ratorjr  La  PidA^  Wbiob  beqoitted  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
ooe  so  tapid  were  his  st«diei»  Two  jeaiaaller  he  wrote  tbe  ofwia 
ofAitocii  tor  tbetbeatieef  San  Garleey  tbeaneoeiaof  wbiebeae- 
panod  bis  own  expeotatibnii  ne  less  than  those  of  tbe  pabKof  wbe 
were  eqaally  astonisbed  attd  deligbtcd  at  aiich  precocity  bf  talent* 

*  Here  Count  ORi  oFvand  the  Dirtlonnafrf  Histortquc  diflfefy  the  latter 
itating  that  Caiiu  Alariut  was  performed  ia  V^oke  in  1779. 
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Their  nstonishment  was  incrra^od  to  a  greater  tlc^ref  when  they 
beheld  ibis  young  favourite  of  Euirrpe  compose,  in  a  short  time,  six 
opoms,  bo(h  sorious  and  comic,  which  were  as  cxceUent  as  the  first. 
Such  a  d«Aittt  «xcitMi  Ike  atteotion  of  Itaty,  and  more  particularly 
of  Romey  wIkic  Thajbtta  was  invited  io  compose  the  Esio  of 
MsTAOTAWOy  -mhkk      leoeifed  wHk  luiivvfMl  approbaiioii.  AH 
ilM  gwatUiaatreB  of  Italy  coaieiidadforthepoiMMionof  TaAmtA ; 
hbpfqgtaw  wteartitod-a'  trimnpitaat  iMieh;  n^umwt  his  opens 
wne  ipttCMinedy  they  aaceeeded*  He  itopped  at  Fmmi)  nhere  he 
iMseDgaged  in  the  terfw  of  the  oaait,  and  anongst  other  operas  he 
eonpcisiid  at  this  period  IppeHto  e  Arida,  ffifm  ln  i7S0,  414110  laost 
celcbralcd.    The  reputation  of  Trajetta  now  extended  beyond 
Ifnly,  ami  ho  was  twice  engaged  at  V  ieaim,  where  his  op^as  of 
Arinidd  Eirid  J/lo-niin  raised  him  to  the  hie;hest  point  of  celebrity. 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  Trajetta  proceeded  to  Venice,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  cxinservatory  deVOspeddeHo^  where  he 
venained  but  two  yeais.  The  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  who 
always  had  cotebialsd  coropossis  at  her  court,  engaged  Trajetta 
ibr  Ave  yoavs,  at  the  espiratiott  of  vAAc\k  ihne  she  stOl  retaiaed  him 
in<hir  Mrrioe  for  two  years.  He  sueceeded  GaluppI)  the  most 
oaptiTaiiiig  oompcoer  of  the  Venetian  sGh6ol>  and  the  first  opera  he 
composed  on  his  avrival  in  the  oapital  of  Russia  was  Didonef  whioh 
proved  hho  to  he  a  wort  hy  suooessor  of  Gax.vppi.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  otfnelnston  of  the  perfonnanoe  of  Didone^  the  impress  sent 
him  a  gold  snufT-box,  enriched  with  her  portrait,  and  a  letter,  say- 
injcr  that  it  was  Dido  who  made  iiim  the  prcseut.  'i'nA  jiitta  com- 
posed seven  operas  and  several  cantatas  during  his  resi(]cncn  in 
Russia.  In  1776  he  xva?  en^riiifed  to  compose  for  the  Italian  Opera 
in  liondon,  where  he  remained  but  one  year,  during  which  time  he 
produced  GermondOf  a serions  opera,  and  La Seroa  iStso^, aburletta  ; 
but  Sacchini,*'  «ay8  Da.  Burney,  ^'bad  so  firmly  established 
^iaisetf  in  the  poUicfiifoury  that  he  was  not  to  foe  supplanted  by  a 
<empos<t  in  the  eame  style,  neither  so  jomig,  so  gtacefal,  nor  so 
fapetfiit  as  hintdf."  Covht  OaiiOPF  attributes  TftAJBTTA^  short 
tesidenoe  in  'Bogland  to  the  nuMk  da  po^s •  He  returned  to  Naples, 
saddled  in  The  style  of  this  oompaeer  was  vigorous,  pio- 

^Mmd,  and  melancholy.  The  latter  quality  was  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  productions  of  Trajetta,  that  it  bas  been  considered  the 
prevailing  character  of  his  compositions.   None  of  his  numerous 
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wotks  were  ever  consiilercil  to  be  unwortiiy  the  public  appro* 
ballon. 

Matiieas  Vrnto  was  born  about  the  begiim  i  ng  oi  the  iSlhcenturj, 
and  havin<r  studied  under  gooil  masters,  he  traversed  Italy,  com- 
posing both  for  the  theatre  and  the  church.  He  was  invited  to  En- 
gland by  Gi AROINT,  in  1763,  where  be  enjoyed  some  celebriiy^  and 
he  died  there  in  1777.   Dr.  Borhbt  reouurka  of  this  oompoieri 

that  his  genius  ne?er  approached  the  sublime ;  his  melody  was 
free  from  vulgarity ;  and,  though  not  new,  was  always  pleasing  and 
graceful.*'  His  principal  operas  are  Xa  GMifiitila  <fel  Jlfestico,  I>e> 
mofoonte,  Sofonisboy  La  Vtttde^  Artmene  and  U  iaechf  he  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  for  the  harpsicbord* 

(Paisiello  has  a  place  at  this  point  of  the  history,  but  having 
al  f  <  ady  given  a  copious  memoir  of  this  composer,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

(JiAcoMo  Insanguink  Mo V o po t,i,  bom  about  the  year  1745, 
signah'sed  himself  as  a  composer  in  Naples,  notwithstanding^  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Paisiem^o.  Full  of  genius  and  expression,  the  talents  of 
this  master  were  directed  to  the  serious  opera.  His  fit-st  production 
was  Didoney  the  success  of  which  was  but  a  prelude  to  that  of  his 
other  works.  The  style  of  iNSANotriNB  recalled  the  maauer  ol  the 
greatest  masters*  Jt  possessed  their  facility,  strength,  and  melody* 
The  cantabile  of  his  compositbns  was  delightful,  the  recitatives  ex* 
cellent,  the  accompaniments  foil  of  learning  and  expression.  'After 
the  grand  opera  of  Didtme,  he  gave  that  of  ^rnwo  e  TVmo,  JIfedbro 
Adriano  in  Siria  and  Calipto*  By  tnrns  impassioned,  expressive,  and 
cncrfijctic,  the  style  of  this  estimable  composer  was  the  delight  of 
Italy,  and  the  small  number  of  operas  he  composed  caused  great 
regret  that  his  fancy  wa^  not  more  abundant,  or  that  lus  life  was  not 
prolonged  to  a  longer  period. 

Francesco  Df.m a  to,  the  sou  of  tlic  Demajo  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  liis 
first  opera,  Artaserse^  was  received  with  transport  by  the  Neapolitans, 
and  promised  to  Italy  an  original  and  brilliant  composer.  His  style 
was  nervous  and  expressive,  and  possessed  what  the  Italians  term 
erffo,  (inspiration)  a  word  which  is  applicable  to  poetry  as  well  as 
mnsic^  and  Indeed  to  all  works  of  genius.  His  imagination  was  bril* 
liant  and  full  of  file,  his  taste  exquisite,  and  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  sensibility  reigned  thnnighout  his  compositions.  Artbag^ 
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lias  snid  of  him,  timt  ^*  he  was  a  musician  full  of  nic1o<!y  aiul  mih- 
plicity,  and  tlint  he  was  not  inferior  to  Pebgolesi,  hiscouiitrymaii, 
either  in  invention  or  tnclodj."  LABortDi:  adds  to  (his  culogiuni, 
in  bis  Essais  bur  la  nuisiqiic,  the  fallowttig  words  :  An  excellent 
modem  composer,  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  skilful. 
'  His  matic  ii  foil  of  mind  and  sentiment,  his  stjle  equally  pure  and 
captivatingi  and  be  never  gave  in  to  absurd  exoeaies,  and  that  con- 
fiuion  of  bftnnonjy  which  takes  awa^  all  interest)  and  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  monotony*" 

The  Mast  esteemed  opeia  of  Dbiia  Jo  is  M&n$e9umay  m  which  the 
air  Ah!  mimi  Hrwudt  became  a  model  of  style.  Anti^one^  Dtdtme^ 
Etmeney  Catone  it  Ulka,  IpermnettrOf  and  a  oelebmted  Sake  regina^ 
complete  ttic  list.  A  continuation  of  his  labours  was  univcr^>ally 
tl<»ired,  when  he  was  surprised  by  an  early  and  unexpected  dcilh. 

LtriGi  MAnEscALriiT,  born  at  N  iplcbabuut  the  year  1748,  sfuditil 
counterpoint  under  Maiitini,  at  Ilologna,  and  wa^  equal!}- estimable 
as  a  vocal  and  instrumental  composer,  lie  established  u  warehouse 
in  Naples  for  the  sale  of  music.  In  1780  lie  composed  Meleager,  a  . 
ballet,  for  the  new  theatre  at  B  lorcnce,  and  in  1784,  i  Disertori  Feiiciy 
one  of  the  best  comic  operas  of  the  agCi  at  Placentia.  He  was  also 
ver/  iQCcessfal  in  composition  for  Instraments  and  for  the  chamber. 

Gabtako  AvDaBoazr,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18lh  century, 
was  a  relation  and  a  pupil  of  Johblli,  and  master  of  the  Royal 
CSbapel  of  Naplest  He  composed  for  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
tbie  capital,  and  also  for  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  Hb  principal 
opeias  are  Arbace,  Olj/mpiade,  Cakmcj  Florence,  1787 ;  Agesiiao, 
Venice,  1788.  His  fiivonrlte  air,  No  quesC  anima  non  speri,  is  much 
celebrated,  and  the  oraloiio,  La  Passionc  di  Gesu  Crista ^  justly 
esteemed.  His  style  was  learned,  gracetul,  aud  dignified.  Anuue- 
ozzi  also  composed  some  quartette  for  the  violin. 

Gennaro  AsTARiTA  is  c<>l<;l)r:itcd  both  as  a  serious  and  comic 
composer,  but  particularly  the  latter.  Ills  natural  and  agreeable 
etyle  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  public,  although  the  opinion  of  the 
connoisseurs  was  not  always  equally  favorable.  His  air,  Come 
ia$dar  peu' m,  wasunlvermlly  sung  and  applauded.  His  opens  were. 
La  GmUsta  di  BMbtpdh  1778/  /  MamHf  1779/  Ze  jbesse 
itimmey  1773/  Itnmnio  ehemmkamogUef  1774/  LacrUkattalndey 
1775/  //  mondo  dcUa  lumoy  1775/  La  dmna  ima^juutHa^  1777,-  V 
IsolaiUBatgoli,  1777/  Armidih  1777/  and  Ctrree  Ulisse^  which 
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in  1787  was  given  under  this  title  in  .\\  \  ihr  iIkmucs  i>i  (icriuaw^  as 
a  new  piece.  Neither  the  tiaturc  nor  the  imiiibci  oi  the  conqiositioiis 
of  ibis  master  entitled  tiiiu  to  high  rank  amongst  cAaiftical  ctmiposers  ; 
but  ho  is  worthy  to  be  p\aatd  al  the  hmA  of  tbfl  mmd  ofam  of  Um 
musioiuis  of  Ita^* 

We  shall  next  iiMok  of  Silvestbb  Palhai  bom  «t  Naplti  aboat 
1751t  and  sopfKiied  lo  be  ihoioo  of  tlio  Paima  va  aifta^iaaed  abovo. 
He  WW  a  pupil  of  Sa t<A|  and  fltodiefl  ia  ibo  coOiervata^y  dMfii- PM* 

IlisHrst  opera,  La  Pietra  simpalica,  was  successful  throughout  Italy  ; 
it  wos  ixiilunneil  loi  six  mortthg  at  the  Teatro  tlella  Scala,  ni  Milan, 
and  was  afterwards  irequeiitly  resumed.  liA  Gaffoiiina,  a  female 
singer,  remarkable  tor  her  strong  and  laelodiaus  contralto  voice,  and 
for  iicr  perfuruiaiice,  was  veiy  celebialod  i&  this  opera,  in  which  the 
air,  Sento  che  son  tidnoj  was  vaiy  popular.  Palm  a  bas  siacebQea 
oal[)r  dtsliimBisbed  for  a  litile  opera»  eDtilM»  Im  Spam  cMOnuMiL 

Lvioi  CAftosOy  born.at  Napbt  la  1761,  son  af  a  ebapal  iMMler  of 
aOBie  cstimalion>  aad  bvotlier  of  Emmahvalb  CUauia^  wbo  bas 
also  dbtingoished  himself  as  a  musician,  quitted  Napks  at  tlw  eeii- 
cluston  of  Uis  studies,  which  were  pursued  under  his  father.  His 
first  opera  was  //  Medico  ma^mjko^  given  at  Florence  in  1771.  En- 
couraged by  its  favourable  reception,  Caruso  composed  fur  lionic, 
in  1781,  11  FanaHeo  ptr  ia  numcti^  wliicb  succeeded  eaiAplete^i  and 
supported  several  repremtations.  It  fnm  Allowed  bjr  La  TemptOOf 
Cohmb^,  and  11  MtMko  osf^OfO,  which  were  e^iiaHjr  ftetunate. 
Ho  leturncd  to  N^iplf si  wbeio  be  gafo  QU  AwmU  ditfptM^  fiiondid 
on  Xe  D^tuMWtm  of  M ouEaa^  CAmvio  midad  soosa  tinso m 
Oermany,  wliera  badistiiiguisbed  hiottelf  bi  mid  oompoflition,  aad 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  named  chapel  roaster 
at  I'alenuo.  The  blyle  ui  thit^  composer  was  ibimed  upon  that  ot  iiic 
best  masters. 

Giuseppe  Apuim,  born  about  the  year  1764,  was  distinguished 
from  1763  as  tlic  lirst  singer  in  the  priuoipai  theatres  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  On  his  retirement  from  tbe  st^ge  bo  Ibaftded  a  sebool  la 
NapleSf  which  assisted  in  fMrming  Ciisaboia,  oae  of  tbe  giaaM 
ItaUan  oonpoaen.  Oft.  BvaiiBTy  wbo  saw  bka  m  Napies  bi  1770^ 
lajs  thai  bis  Tobse  was  fiMbla  and  aneqoait  btfl  bii  iatoaation  was 
ootein,  bis  sbake  exeelleiit,  aad  bo  possessed  maob  taste  and  ezprss- 
slon.  ApaiLi  was  a  good  coini)oscr  and  stngins:  master.  His 
collection  of  solfeggi  lias  luns^  been  iieemed  a  :>iandard  work. 

£tO  B£  COMTlNUeD.J 
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OH  TOE  mSE  AND  l>ltf)GHJi8t»  OF  TUfi  VlOUl^. 

[QnUmiudJr^  voL  4,  i^.  444*} 

OsoMii  Gomv  Aoi  Wa«inmi|  im  bm  ailf  dberg^  Afwil  5^  1696w 

He  playocl  on  the  harpsichord  and  teme  other' inatmneiits,  but  ap* 
plied  himself  pfincipally  to  tUe  study  of  the  violin.  The  opportu* 
nities  which  he  po&&t'ssrHl  of  heariiig  llic  best  viituosos  at  [-.oipsic, 
coniribotetl  not  a  tittle  to  facilitate  his  progress.  lie  plajrcd  first 
Tiolin  at  Wi8sealelt'i9  a  concert  established  there  at  the  Duke's  f^te^ 
who nwai ded  him  gamonaljr*  Moae  of  hm norlu  hmve  boon  priatad^ 
bal  MWMHtst  olAMtf  hii  tiMWitiipt  €ttmganikm  ia  tht  haik  of 
amleaii»  areiigielvie  labalbc  the  vialia* 

P^trrAMioir  HBaamra»T|  tbe  iomlai  of  Ilia  fiHaoot  Fnla- 
iMi,  aad  at  dMMMtioMaiie  oftiMinoaiikilAil  mUairts  of  bb 
tim^  followed  in  1697  the  profcBston  of  a  dancteg  master,  at  Lcipsic, 
and  Lad  attained,  even  nt  tluit  [>cricKl,  such  pcoficiencj  oit  his  inslru- 
ruent,  that  CiHint  i>oi2;i  cried  uiit  on  facaring  him,  **  Comment !  J*at 
et^  en  Itaiie,  et  j*ai  cru  avoijr  catcnda  tout  oe  que  la  miisiqiic  a  de 
chawBnalaii  anii  Je  n'n't  jamab  rien  enteadu  de  pareil.'**  In  1705 
HuaaaTamivamito  Fans,  and  pl^ed  tbeia  faeibieLoalt  fbe  I4th. 
Tbk  Priaot  aal only  hadad  inai  vMi iivvan^  bateven  da^aed  to 
gtaaldi  mm  IKiameal  tha  abiMia  naanrof  iii  jnaantor,  Tbe  year 
aaar  bb  Ktamftooi  fMa  bo  aaleiod  Ibe  Mvaaoaof  Iba  Daba  of 
fibMcfa,  as  cbapcl  and  ballet  analir  ta  <ba  oonrt,  tpbeve  be  played 
double  conccrlt^of  his  own  coiupositioti,  m  ith  Tcleman  n.  In  f70S 
he  went  to  Dresden,  as  chamber  musician  to  the  Krnti:  of  Poland, 
and  there  received  a  saiarj  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  exact  time 
of  bb  death  is  aai  kaOTm,  bal  ba  b  lUf  f  wed  to  baye  Jwed  beyond 
the  year  i  Wl 

CHabMaBomityiiiB'boni  Alfibendoif,  near  ^ieona,  Jaanary 
S9,  1707.  Ilbfatberbcgantoiiaob4dnlht  Mbiatawjearij 
aga,  «id«at  Maai  15 to  ¥tm^  to  km  bb«rt  ibatoagbljr.  At 
tbe  ianaANtbai  of  bb  af^paenlioeifaip  ba  eafaved  the  band  of  a  regi- 
ment as  a  hanthois  {ilajer.  Be  remained  two  years  in  Iluugary,  and 
two  more  in  Transylvania.  The  time  of  his  service  being  expired,  lie 
rctiimcd  to  Vienna,  and  there  meeting  with  Francis  ^luiiMh^  who 
was  jtiai  goiag  iolo  Pabuidy  be  aogompaaitd  bim  IbioHgb  fireslaw 
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to  Warsaw,  wbcre  the  S(arobte  Sukasclicffsky  received  them  both  iiiio 
his  service.  In  1732  Hoecku  went  to  Zerbbl  as  concert  master, 
lie  died  in  1772,  with  the  renown  af  liaviog  been  one  of  the  greatest 
violiuists  of  his  time. 

Jean  Nicholas  Fischer  was  born  in  1707  at  Behlen,  in  the 
bailiwic  of  Kouiigseci  in  ibe  county  of  Scharwzbourg.  He  was  • 
violinist  of  some  repute,  and  served  the  Duke  Augustus  William  of 
Bnmswiek  in  that  capacity  for  nine  montbt*  AnuNigtt  Mm  of  km 
oompodtioot  uetlie  following  for  tlie  viollB  s 

Six  lynplionies  for  two  TioIia%  two  flatesi  vloli  nod  ham* 

Six  concertos  for  tlie  rlolia* 

Two  books  of  folot  for  the  violin* 

Fbavoois  BtwDA  wattNmiftt  Altbenatkn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  yen? 

1709.  Rather  later  than  the  year  1718,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
liL-  was  received  among  llic  scholars  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  JIc  rr- 
lUitiiied  there  only  eighteen  months.  About  this  time  he  a^iplicd 
himself  to  tlie  study  of  the  violin,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
cngafi^c  in  a  troop  of  wandering  musicians,  who  played  at  the  dances 
of  village  fcfcs.  Here  he  met  with  a  blind  jew  named  Locbel,  a  vir- 
tuoso of  the  first  order,  who  became  his  master  and  his  model.  Tirod 
of  this  wandering  life  he  went  to  Prague*  and  look  lessons  of  Kon- 
TOZBKy  a  good  violinist  of  that  town.  Ben  da  was  tken  18.  He  ub- 
dcrtook  a  jooniejr  to  V ienaa,  where  be  fonnd  an  opportenitj  to  piofit 
by  the  kisoos  of  the  eelebiated  FjiA]roiscii>i*o.  At  Ike  end  of  two 
jears  he  went  to  Wnnaw,  where  the  Staraste  Sttnlawsfcy  made  hkn 
bis  ebapel  master.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Rrossia  took  bim  into  kis 
service  in  1731^  and  in  1772  he  beonne  coaoert  master  to  the  Kmg» 
in  the  place  of  Gbaun.  He  died  at  Potsdam  on  the  7tb  of  If  arch, 
1786,  aged  7G.  Bcnda  was  distinguished  more  for  feeling  than 
force,  and  a  style  so  truly  cautabilc  that  scarce  a  passage  can  be  found 
in  his  compositions,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
to  sing.  Of  all  his  numerous  works  there  are  only  published^  twelve 
solos  for  the  violin  and  ouc  lor  tiic  iiute. 

JeamWolfoamo  Klbinkneciit,  concert  master  to  the  Margrave 
of  Aospachi  was  born  at  Ulm>  April  17,  1715.  He  commenced  his 
studies  of  gymnastics  in  this  town,  and  there  acquired  the  extensive 
attainments  which  be  afierwasds  dispbijed.  His  fotber  instructed 
bim  in  mnsict  and  be  madesneh  wonderful  progress^  that  at  eight 
yeanoU  be  phiyed  the  violin  befoie  tbe  Duke  of^irleiiibeiigt  and 
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anil  al  dWerentciMitts,  whenD  he  mi  gcncnllj  admired.  Enoon- 
raged  his  fint  tnccestt  he  resolved  to  devote  himsdf  entirely  to 
mnsic  Chanoe  fiivomed  hte  design*  The  Dulce  of  Wlrtembeig 
named  him  hi  177S  hb  chamber  musidanf  and  sent  him  in  this 
capacity  to  hb  chapel  at  Stntgard,  where  BaaoiAVBLLo^one  of  the 
first  violinists  of  his  time,  ^as  then  chapel  master.  He  was  the  lint 
model  upon  wliich  young  Kleinkneciit  attempted  to  form  himself. 
*  After  the  death  of  Ific  Duke,  he  travelled  to  different  courts,  and 
obtained  a  situation  as  vioiin  at  the  chapcVof  Eisenach.  The  consort  of 
the  Marcnravc  of  Bnyreuth,  that<:^reat  patron  of  art,  havirig^  heard  bim 
there,  asked  him  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  an  opera  which  was 
to  be  represented  at  Bayreuth,  at  a  fete  on  the  birth-day  of  thfl^ 
Margrave.  The  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  this  court,  and  the  favoar 
shewed  him  by  tlie  Friaoe»  made  htm  forget  Eisenach,  and  he  ac-> 
cepted  the  sitnattoa  ef  conoerl»master  there*  Aboat  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  Bbnoa,  and  his  styl^  pleassd  him  so  much 
thai  he  adopted  IL  His  first  enthasiism  being  evaporated,  he  re- 
membered the  Dake  of  Eisenach,  who  had  treated  him  so  Undly, 
and  he  began  to  reproach  himself  with  ingratitude  for  having  left  his 
paiioH  without  peraiission.  With  the  design  of  atoning  for  his  fault 
he  feigned  a  desire  to  vibit  ^ain  the  different  musical  academies, 
and  demanded  his  dismissal.  As  soon  as  he  obtiiined  it  he  went  to 
Eisenach  to  ofter  his  services  to  his  old  master,  who  received  him 
with  undiminished  kindness.  He  employed  the  time  he  remained 
there  (till  the  death  of  the  Duke,)  in  cultivating  his  talents.  He  was 
made  leader  of  tlieeicellent  orchestra  of  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  for 
which  Hasbb  composed.  He  filled  this  station  with  the  greatest 
eclat  till  hui  death,  which  happened  in  I7lt5«  fle  was  considaed  as 
a  very  good  leader. 

GBonaas  Gzarth,  bom  at  Oentschcnbrot,  in  Bohemia,  in  1708, 
was  fint  tanght  by  Timmbb  and  Rosbtti,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
violin.  After  a  time  be  made  a  stay  of  some  years  with  Ben  da,  at 
"Warsaw,  wlicrc  they  botli  entered  the  service  of  the  iStaroijte Siicha- 
zevvsky,  till  they  were  at  lengtli  admitted  into  the  chapel  of  the  king 
of  Poland  in  1733.  In  1734Czarth  went  to  Reinsbcrij;, and  engaged 
himself  in  the  orchestra  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
followed  to  Berlin  at  his  accession,  in  1740.  He  remained  there  till 
1760 and  then  quitted  Berlin^  aAer  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  to  esta- 
blish himsdf  atManheim,  where  he  entered  the  chapd  of  the  Elector 
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as  violitii&t*  He  remained  tberc  (ill  \uh  death,  winch  happened  in 
1774.  Besides  a  qnantUy  of  solos,  coocertuft,  Uioa,  and  symplioaiiay 
for  the  vwlin  and  fliite,  which  attin  manuscript,  he  paUiahidMi 
lokis  for  iho  violiiiy  m  whkk  hit  qbm  kdianged  ifito£aBTH. 

GHEuriAir  Cawabiis,  diayel  natter  to  4he  flkcAar  cf  Bamii, 
aaatiftt  of  Ifanlieia)  and  a  pufil  of  Stavits  larllie viattn  aad  com* 
poaitioBy  wasyabooC  17tt|  fint  vblia,  and  m  17W  OMwW«Mgler 
and  direeter  «ff  the  Kalian  Opo*  at  Madob,  ifitli  a  iaiarf  of 
about  two  thousand  tbree  hnadfod  ponndi.  Ha  wna  aoatideiad 
as  one  of  the  best  solo  players  in  all  Gcrmanj.  Mftny  of  Ms 
rom  posit  ions,  in  syniphonies  and  other  instrumer»tal  yiieccs,  were 
IMibUbheJ  I  veil  in  Park  and  London.  His  son,  who  died  i\l  the  age 
of  35,  about  the  year  1805,  was  firKt  violin  at  the  (ftcatre  of  Miinieh- 
lie  published  three  sonatas  for  the  piano  fbrte^  with  acconpaninients 
for  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

Antonio  ZiOL LI,  a  celebrated  violiaiit,  aratbofn  at  Bergomi  in 
1728.  FfOA  i7fiS to  1773  ha  arat  «otto«rt  aiailtfr  totlie  Oake  aT 
Wiffenibei]g.  He  ^vent  than  into  ]lnMfa^  where  he  tb  rauah  axoHed 
the  adiaiiatioa  of  Catheriae  IL  ihA  that  Empiais  gave  hiia  a  dddit 
boaPt  on  whioh  the  wvaley  with  her  own  haad»  ^  ^  ta»  aiadb  by 
(Marine  //« far  ike  wempmMe  X^^am."  In  17E5  ha  nnde  a 
jonmey  to  England  and  Spain  ;  he  went  also  to  Fianof,  and  played 
at  the  "  Concert  Spiritucr'  of  Paris,  and  at  tlic  concerts  of  tlie  Uanm 
de  Bagge,  of  whom  he  was  tlic  favourite  violinist.  After  1789  he 
retired  to  Italy.  A  liUic  wiiilc  before  his  death  he  said,  "  1  will 
play  no  more,  except  to  crowned  heads/*  He  ended  his  days  at 
Naples,  in  1794,  aged  66  years.  The  skill  which  he  had  acquired 
on  bis  instrument  was  perfectly  surprising.  He  went  higlier  than 
any  virtuoso  had  done  before  him*  His  fancy  carried  him  so  ftr  in 
biasolosy  thai  the  meatikdfuLacoompanbteottld  haidly  Mbiw  him. 
He  was  ineapahle  of  aooompanyuig  a  long  hbaseif,  aa  be  ooald  aever 
keep  hii  limew  Havum^  been  aahed  to  pb^  an  adagio  he  lefaeed 
flatly,  aad  said,  •«  I  am  a  native  of  fiergami,  and  the  MhaUlaati  af 
this  town  are  too  great  fiwls  to  be  able  to  play  adagios.*'  He  pub> 
Ibhed  at  Paris  several  oononfos  ibr  the  violin,  the  first  two  of  whieh 
were  published  in  1769,  and  three  publications  of  sonatiis.  His  Inst 
work  was  printed  at  Berlin,  under  this  title — "School  of  tlic  Violin, 
in  Quartelih  iur  two  v  iulins,  tenor,  and  bo&s*''  He  has  left  some  con- 
certos and  quartctts  in  maoasoript* 
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William  CaAMcn,  tjorn  at  Manhi  im  about  1730,  was  an  cxcel- 
leoi  violioist.  He  iinHfu!,  sajr  the  German  biogniphcr<:,  the  brilliant 
exenition  of  Ldlu  with  the  expression  and  energy  of  Bbnda.  He 
looked  apoB  a*  tbe  fint  violinist  oi  his  time  in  Germany.  He 
nas  cmplojrcd  in  the  diapel  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  «t  Manbeim, 
from  J 750  to  1770.  In  this  last  year  be  vent  to  England,  tbe  only 
eoontry  wheie  disllngoisbed  artists  find  easily  the  means  of  making  a 
fiMrtwie  worthy  of  their  talents.  He  was  there  named  concerto  player 
(o  iIjo  royal  concerts,  and  leader  of  the  orchefsfra  of  the  opera.  He 
was  tu  be  heard  at  t;very  concert,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  1787,  led 
the  orchestra  of  eight  Iniadroci  musicians,  who  celebrated  the  third 
coinnicmoration  of  Handel.  He  died  in  JjOndon  abf>ut  the  jcar 
1803.  Cbamru  has  piiblisliod  a  great  nuiubcr  o\'  works,  sonatas, 
duetSy  trioS|  and  concertos,  for  the  violin,  consisting  of  beautiful  airs 
in  a  Teiy  good  style^  and  very  well  fingered  for  the  instrument.  He 
nay  be  ooosideicd  as  a  master^  as  macb  in  tbe  quality  of  a  composer 
EI  a  YtctooiOb 

Cbaelks  Josbfb  Tobsohi  was,  about  1756,  first  TioUnist  in  the  « 
cbapel  of  Manbeun ;  teii  years  afterwards  be  occupied  the  place  of 
concert  maater»  and  at  length  in  1786  he  was  nansed  director  of  the 
privale  music  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  There  were  printed  at  Paris, 
about  the  year  1756,  several  works  of  his  composition.  Amongst 
others,  six  symphonies,  some  quartetis,  six  duets  for  (he  violin,  &c. 
Many  others  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  there  remained  some 
manuscripts.  It  is  said  that  he  who  has  heaid  one  of  his  pieces 
knows  (heiu  all.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  JoUN  Stamitz^ 
and  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1788,  aged  64. 

George  FasoBRic  Kress,  a  virtuoso  on  the  violin,  and  a  native 
of  Darmstadt)  was,  about  the  year  1766,  in  the  chapel  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Meoklenburg,  atSchwerin.  In  1764  lie  went  to  Gottingen,  where 
lie  was  named  concert  master  to  t|ie  Uuiveisity .  He  died  about  1 775. 
One  solo  Ibff  tbe  violin^  of  hb  composition,  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1764 ;  besides  this  tbeie  are  manuscripts  of  biS|  consisting  of  six 
solos  and  a  concerto  for  tbe  violin. 

William  Gomnab  KBiriris,  Directorof  the  music  at  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Lou  vain,  about  the  year  ITbS,  wa;,  considered  m  1772 
a-*  ihe  first  of  all  violinists  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  principally  in 
the  execution  of  difficulties.   About  that  time  he  published  nine 
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Horks,  at  Paris  and  cisewherc,  of  wliicli  obIj  ttie4ik  and  9Ui  are 
known  in  Germany  ;  ihey  arc  both  duets. 

lloLZBOoEN,ci  devant  chamber  maikiaa  to  IheOakeof  Bavactay 
lived  in  1773  at  Municb,  where  Im  vaa  m  penaioaery  nd  a  virinoi* 
on  (he  Tioliii.  De.  Bohnbt  tajs  of  hba  m  Ua  ti«Te1a»  dial  hoahowad 
raore  fire  than  it  waa  asual  to  find  io  pupilaof  Tabv i]it*a  aobeoly  wIki 
generally  are  nore  ditttnguiihed  by  delicacy  and  fine  fintsli,  than  by 
brilliancy  of  execution.  He  coniposeti  very  well  for  his  instrument, 
but  !ias  only  published  one  concerto.  lie  has  left  in  manuscript| 
.     besides  other  woikhi  %ls.  syinpUoaks  and  six  trios  lor  the  vioiin* 


M0MIGNT*8  THjKORY 

OF  MELODY  AND  HARMON V  IN  GENERAL,  AND  OF 
COiXbONANCES  AND  DISSONANCES. 

{^QmUmifd  from  Page  190,] 

ACbi*oiiy  is  the  art  of  making  one  soand  ancoeed  another.  It 
proeeeda  elementarily  by  major  or  minor  teconds.  It  ii  only  one  of 
the  principal  parta  of  trae  mnrio*  It  is  every  thing  in  plain  chanf» 
and  waa  almost  every  thin|r  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  system  of 

these  two  species  of  iricompfrfc  music  is  purely  melodious. 

Harmony  is  the  art  oJ  making  several  iuutids  succeed  raany  others,  ' 
both  in  Te<i:iil  ir  succession  and  at  once.  It  proceeds  elementarily 
.  by  major  or  minor  thin  Is — sol^  si^  rCffUf  la,  do,  mi.  According  to 
the  most  common  acceptation,  harmony  is  only  the  science  of  chords 
and  their  succession ;  and  combinatioils  of  threedifierent  noleaatthe 
leaaty  or  offborat  themost,  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  chords.* 
Every  other  combination  ia  considered  as  incomplete,  or  more  than 
oomplete,  and  forma  In-  the  latter  case  two  ehords  instead  of  one. 
This  arises  on  the  one  side  from  the  circnmstance  that  Rahbav 
considered  the  natural  resonance  of  a  bouurous  body  as  forming 

*  Soand  and  note  are  not  synoaymoas.    The  sound  changes  at  each  modi* 

fication  of  tlic  same  note,  whether  this  modificalioii  ])v  oftected  by  a  flat  or 
sharp,  or  by  a  chani^r  of  octave.  The  octavo  is  (h«Mi  not  a  ditferrtit  nof<\  hut 
a  diifereut  sound.  1  la*  octaves  theruiore,  repeated  two^  tJuce,  or  four  tiiaei, 
do  not  change  the  naaw  of  a  chord,  bat  the  effect 
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alimjv  ml  tauAmlMy  ft  perfect  choid ;  ami  eo  the  otiier,  be  has 
oomidml  that  art  never  adds  but  one  lound,  generallj  the  lefentb 
of  the  faodameiilal  nate.  I  saj  generally,  for  those  who  understand 

ikedoitbleemploi^  which  is  only  a  dupUciti/  of  the  spirit  of  the  sj/sU  m^ 
know  thai  the  smsible  found  added  htf  ari  ia  (be  tdikiU  of  tlic  (uiidu- 
mental,  and  not  the  scvtiiih. 

If  harmony  signifi^  an  accordance  bciwet^ii  the  parts  of  a  wluilC) 
barmony  really  exists  in  two  notes  heard  at  once,  and  as  far  as  five 
€xcliuiyely»  thus  fonalBgA  foleaod  Gom|iiete  whole,  as  it  does  a  sole 
and  complete  choffd*  ' 

Of  ike  Quupmoices  tmd  DUtommm  whkh  notes  form  amottgsi  ihm* 
sehtif  compared  Iwo  by  two  in  the  of  Dof  in  the  diatonw  gemis, 
and  in  ike  nvgor  mode. 

The  notes  Sox,  suly  ji,  re^ /</,  ///,  w/,  compared  with  Soi*,  give — 
1st.  The  octave  Sol^  soL  a  i>crfccl  consoiiancc. 

The  miyoc  tliird,  toif      imperfect  consonance  of  the  iir^t 

class. 

3d.  The  pflvfiact  fitth^  iotf  tOf  demi^conioaaiice. 

4tfa*  The  minor  leTeatb,  nlffk^  dmmamoo  of  the  first  dq^ree.* 

5tb.  The  major  ninth,  «af|  ktt  dinonaBOe  of  the  aeeond  dqgiee. 

6lht  TheperfeoifiMirtby  jo^  »/,  demMiemaiioe. 

7(h.  The  major  sixth,  ro/,  mi,  imperfect  cooionanoe  of  tlie  first 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  llic  fypv  vi  music,  soi^  sol,  siy  re,  fa,  /</, 
do,  mi,  sol,  there  is  a  gradual  prugrcsMon  towaids  iikc  iiissonance, 
far  as  the  interval  of  the  ninth,  lo/,  la» 

Soi,  sol,  perfect  oonsonaooe. 

Solptif  u^perfeoicoMmce;  fint  degree  of  the  dtmination  of 
tbeoontonaaoe* 

Sol,  re,  deniHMMoaftooB ;  HComd  dcgfoa  of  the  dimiaiit«on  of  the 

consonuacc. 

Sol,  fa,  dissonance  <rf  <be  first  degree. 

Sol,  la,  the  greatest  dissonance,  the  most  dissonant  of  ail  the  inter* 
vaJs  of  the  musical  type  to  the  diatooic  genus. 

•  The  fiiit  degree  is  the  least  disiontuit* 
V  Q  2 
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After  Ihis  disBoiiance  we  arc  led  gradually  back  towards  the 
perfect  consonance,  by->- 
Solf  do^  perfect  fourth,  which  b  only  a  dei]ri-di8i6naDoe,  and  by 

sol,  mi,  major  sixth,  imperfect  consonance* 
5o/>  soly  is  the  perfect  consonance. 
The  seven  notes  compared  with  Si  give- 
Si,  si,  octave,  ]>erfcct  consonance, 

.Si,  rc,  minor  tliird,  imperfect  consonance  of  the  second  class. 

SiffOf  false  tiflh,  dissonance  semible.    T  so  cail  il,  because  it  is  the 
note  which  bespeaks  or  makes  us  sensible  of  tiie  key. 
ib|  minor  seventh,  dissonance  of  the  first  degree. 

5i,  dby  minor  ninth,  dissonance  of  the  third  degree. 

StV  miy  perfect  fonrlh,  dcmt-dissonance. 

5f,  ro/,  minor  sixth,  imperfect  consonance  of  the  second  class. 

(iL  Is  uiuicccv^ciiy  lur  us  to  follow  IMii.  MoMicNY  throughont  (he 
comparison  of  the  intervals,  as  tlic  above  extract  find  the  followlnir 
classitication  arc  aU*su(Eciciit  to  demonstrate  (his  branch  of  his 
system.) 

Genend  Qasti/ication  of  the  Intenoais  of  Ike  DuOomc  Gams. 

COHSOirANT  IRTBBVALS. 

Octaves  (perfect)  are  perfect  consonancea. 
Major  thirds  and  sixths  are  imperfect  consonances  of  the  fint 
class. 

Minor  thirdb  anil  sixths  arc  imperfect  consonances  of  the  socund 
class. 

Perfect  fifths  are  demi-consotmnccs. 

DISSONANT  INTgaVALS. 

Perfect  fourths  are  derai-dissonances. 

Imperfect  fifths  are  sensible  dissonances. 

Tritons,  or  kuperfluous  fourths^  are  invcited  sensible  dissonances. 

Besides  these  dinonancea  there  are  others,  divided  into  four  chuscs, 
each  increaaing  in  dissonance,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth. 

Minor  sevenths  are  dissonant  intervals  in  the  first  degree  only. 

Major  ninths  aic  dissonant  inter  vaU  in  the  second  d^ree. 

Minor  ninths  are  dis&ouanccs  in  the  third  degree. 

Major  sevenths  arc  dissonances  in  ihc  fourth  dei^rcc. 

It  must  be  retnarkcd,  that  the  closer  a  dissonant  interval  isy  the  more 
dissotumt  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  thedoaerA  consonance  is  to  aa 
octave  the  more  consonant  it  is* 
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OfChtmb. 

According  to  Um  rotuical  iype,  so/,  si,  re,  fay  Ui^  do,  mtV  which 
oBght  alimjs  to  be  ptennt  to  the  mind^  it  ii  cimr  Uiat  thiids  are  the 
eioMilafy  intomils  it hhsh  eonstttvto chorda.  Thiw»  asa ooiwoMooe 
ia  composed  of  two  aoonds  which  soond  well  together,  a  ooacoid  ii 
compoied  of  two  of  theM  consoBancM*  A  diiooid  it  (he  UQion  of 
three  consonances*  Nevertheless  two  major  thirds,  such  ai  do,  mi^ 
and  mi,  sol  s/utrpy  which  are  separately  two  consonance  when 
united  form  u  discurcl.  As  there  are  seven  notes  in  every  key,  so 
there  may  be  seven  chords  composed  oi  two  thirds.  Six  of  tliese 
chords  are  consonant,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  a  major  aod  a 
minor  third,  and  called  perliBcl  chords.  Three  of  these  obofds  are 
called  perfect  major  chordi|  and  are  tbote  of  the  three  ]irlndpal 
notes  of  the  major  diatonto  scales  namel/i  the  perfect  chord  of  the 
-  dominant,  that  of  the  tcnloi  and  of  the  foartb,  because  the  first 
third  of  each  of  these  chords  is  major.  Example  i—So^,  si^  re;  do, 
mi,  sol;  fa,  la,  do.  Three  of  llicsc  periecL  chords  arc  uiijior,  because 
the  first  third  is  minor.  Jh,  fa,  ia;  la,  doy  mi;  mi,  sol,  si.  The 
seventh  chord  is  composed  of  two  minor  thirds,  and  is  consequently 
dissoaaat ;  and  as  1  have  termed  the  false  fifth,  si,  fa,  the  leading 
dissonance,  I  shall  call  the  chord  s^  re^  /by  the  imperfect  diatonic 
and  leading  cboid* 

There  are  also  seven  disooidsy  each  composed  of  three  thirds,  and 
called  choida  of  tbeseventhf  becavse  the  fourth  noto  of  each  of  these 
choids  is  seven  degrees  above  the  fint. 

Sol,  siy  re,  fa. 

There  are  likewise  seven  chords,  composed  of  four  notes,  all 
called  chords  of  the  ninth,  because  from  the  iirbt  to  the  iildi  note  of 
each  of  these  chords  there  is  an  interval  of  a  ninth — sol,  si,  re,  fa,  la» 

£verjr  chord  composed  of  two  thirds  may  bo  directly  inverted  in 
two  ways*— that  is  to  say,  instead  of  employing  the  first  note  as  the 
lowest  party  the  seeoiid  <Mr  third  note  naay  be  so  used. 

[Here  fiiltow  the  inveisions.] 

Of  ike  Key* 

The  key  is  the  hierarchy,  the  order  establisiicd  between  tlic  notes 
of  a  genus  and  uf  a  nuxle.  The  natural  gamut,  the  real  j^amut,  Sol, 
la,  si.  Do,  re,  mi,  Fa,  gives  this  order  with  tlic  tonic  in  the  centre^ 
and  the  dominant  and  the  iomth  ai  the  two  extremities. 
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It  bas  been  endeavoured  in  vain  to  es  tablish  the  harmonic  gcncrtition 
npoD  a  ionic.  By  admitUiig  ihiu  bjrpotliesb  one  u  Uuruwu  into 
another  kej,  or  into  the  ohromaiic  geaus,  after  UMfiMftli  moHe.  li  it 
tiiqrpfoTit  iBOwHtttoMr.  ^frM  ihff  ifmhwirt  k  HMTitfiiBitf  i?f  ikr  hfTi 
tim  «fiiy  thiqg  M  b*  bart  cspbiMd  andaidii^ 
priooipfe.  Thod^th>d>>mi«trt  belhefeaiiriogrf<t<laiy,ttd«i 
not ptwent ibe io»ic from  yewdiny imr thakcy, of ffWch  HbtlM 
crntrc  of  unit}  nnd  graritj.  The  domioaiU  presides  over  Ibe  uuil/ 
of  the  key  ia  a  secondary  degree. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say  to  those  who  arc  already  scandalized  at  my 
liaving  deprived  the  tonic  of  the  prerogative  of  generating  ike  notes  of 
a  Jfiqrf  that  the  uncbbatbd  bbiito  must  necessarily  baycBoacledy  if 
ire  grant  to  him  tbe  iateolioB  of  ^aiding  us  by  givtog  a  type  of  mtisk;. 
If  be  bad  gim  w  tbe  pn&ct  obanl)  be  iroiild  hafe  fiinMd 
en  inert  and  aHuHxaSm  body*  Mee  aeol  ape»  cattb  wiCbaet  veali 
or  denies  woold  bete  wwmbfad  (bit  mnaicel  iype,  gifii^  oely  e 
perfect  cbord,  (td^direy)  bet  tbe  equilibrtam  being  destroyed  by 
the  fourth  harmonic  liotc,  (sol,  si^  rcy  fa^)  an  irapuUc  is  created,  and 
the  want  of  a  second  chord  is  felt.  It  incrcas<^  on  the  iiith  &ounU| 
(aolyiiy  rCffay  la,)  but  the  perfect  chord  of  the  tonic  ( ut,  mij  soi,) 
•aiiafiea  ihtf  pressing  necessity,  and  le-establisbes  tbe  equilibnuai ; 
all  ibis  is  entirely  conformable  to  tbe  nature  of  nna,  and  to  eveiy 
tbiag  wbieb  Is  cveated* 

Benoe  I  ooadnde  tbait  amio  iiooly  a iBocewiOD of  dwdii  do* 
oiandittg  and  demanded* ;  that  a  aiaiioBl  period  it  bat  a  aerimof . 
harmonic  propositions,  composed  of  an  antecedent  and  of  a  comequtM 
chord.    But  as  lli ore  is  a  hierarchy  of  notes,  so  is  there  also  a  hie- 
rarchy of  masical  prupositions,  commonly  termed  harmonic  cadences. 

Q/  Jdtukal  FropotiUont  or  Harmnnk  CtdMOUi  miAtfih»  J%m- 

damental  Base* 

We  ha?e  teen  that  each  of  tbe  aefen  notes  may  bear  a  cbord^ 
composed  of  two^  tbiec^  fimr^  or  eten  of  fi?e  diffineat  aoteii  and  tbii 
witboot  coonting  tbe  oolaTC%  ivbiob  aiajr  be  double,  triplet  ^ 
qoadrapte,  according  to  ceilabi  piecantioni*  Tbe»  is  not  one  of 
these  chords  that  may  not  be  IbHowed  alternately  by  all  tbe  ctbeis* 
Tbeinlesetlablisbed  by  Rams  A  tr,  on  the  progression  of  the  fenda- 
mental  bafic,  are  then  erroneous*  But  this  esroc  aci?UMa  Ms  geiuo^ 
less  than  his  precipitation. 

•  ^peiUaa  ct  Jif^is. 
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.Tiielttiidamental  base  is  nMagmuie  than  (he  first  note  of  each 

fkat  thk  kmo  tk&M  imamm^f  ftaemA  by  emmmm  i«terwih»  k 
iqdMnI  ta  CQoiniiig  a  paktor  to  tha  aae  of  thiae  or  hn  diibent 
eoUiwi)  mbkk  htm  not  coiwma  mhb.  Sat  it  it  quite  Cnie  to  aay, 

that  the  simplest  means,  and  consequently  the  best  to  employ  !/ic  uiost 
frcqnenlfyy  Sire  found  in  tlie  prof^resiioii  of  a  fundamental  base,  which 
proceeds  alternately  or  consecutively  by  thirds,  liUUsj  or  sixths*  All 
the  rules  laid  down  ou.  this  subject  should  be  thus  reduced  ;  the  rest 
are  false  and  abaiml*  Tka endeavour  to  fcdaee  all  hamonic  cadences 
tof<wMr,kanother  eraar  ariripg  fiwrn  thetacwaaiipe^widwhicbsbooliA 
be  inatad  lilw  Ilia  pMMdlogb 

The  woffd  OMheei  ia  dented  fiNnaihe  Latin  evIeMv  wbich  afgnHlee 
tofidl.  Neteftbifcii  thia  woid  dow  not  here  mean  a  fell,  but  to  rest, 
to  repose,  to  fiiU  from  the  perpendicular,  to  nnite  with  another,  to  be 
joined.  To  form  a  cadence  or  musical  proposi^Lion  is  then,  to  unite  one 
chord  with  another.  The  cadence  takes  i)lace  when  one  passes re^- 
larly  t  rom  a  concord  or  discord  to  a  concord.  I  call  the  first  chord 
of  a  cadence  the  mtecedentf  the  second  the  consequenL  To  pa« 
regularly  from  one  chosd  to  another,  ia  to  make  each  pert  of  the  an* 
tecedeat  pais  to  the  note  of  the  eenieqnent,  whieh  aittmcts  it^  and 
thia  ia  calkd  bj  mniiciana  rmatoHaw,  bnt  with  this  veiy  reamikabia 
difttoctbo,  thai  they  enljr  wtem  it  neoeMarj  to  resolve  the  note  of 
thenBtacadeat,  whieh  is  adimonanee  in  the  antecedent  itself,  whilst 
all  the  notes  which  come  in  contact  with  thu^c  of  the  consequent 
must  be  resolved,  whether  dissonant  or  not.  It  follows  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  resolving  the  notes  of  an  aritecodent  ciiord  by  those  of  the 
consequent  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  tliat  tliere  exists  an  actual 
auwdmn  er  q^m<^  between  these  notes.  Like  that  aclcnowledged  in 
phjsicsy  thia  attrMtioa^noeaidHig  to  the  weight  of  the  bo4y,  aelsia 
an  iavens  latio  to  the  distenoe;  an  thai  a  nole  which  h  only  a  semi* 
tone  from  that  which  a^ght  to  Ibllow  it,  ta  moia  pawcrfnlly  attracted 
by  it  than  if  it  weie  at  the  distance  of  a  tone.  I  hate  discomKi  this 
new  analogy  in  nature,  which  provesthe  wonderful  agreemcutreigaing 
between  tilings  bearinff  apparently  the  least  rcseniWance. 

As  it  is  sometimes  the  grave  sound  which  attracts  the  acute  sound, 
and  sometimes  tiie  acute  which  attracts  the  grave,  it  follows  that  the 
atimctioa  ie  not  in  proportion  to  the  gravity,  but  to  the  proximity* 

I  tMrm  a  mmioal  pfopemtion  that  which  is  eaUed  an  haimoaic 
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deucCf  because  seeing  only  one  language  in  music,  I  ought  to  seize 
upon  all  tlie  rdations  cxistiog  between  it  and  languages  pvoperlj  m 
called*  AgimniimtMsalpropotitioaisasttbieciaiidaAU^^ 
by  a  word  called  a  mb.  A*|  l^fdas  »  Aegsfg^  tofdn  jca  la|ijij 
would  ezpiew  the  same  thing  if  castom  had  not  asgigiied  the  won!  ir, 
the  Tefb  l»  ^  In  sherC,  to  express  this  affirmation*  There  are  then 
only  two  essential  words  in  a  grammatical  proposition,  Uie  subject 
and  the  attril)nte.  The  verb  is  only  a  factitious  word,  very  incj-eni- 
ously  invcii(<  [1,  it  is  true,  in  relation  tf>  lari'ifiin^-es  of  convention 
where  it  has  an  admirable  e^ct,  but  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  he 
expressed  in  natural  languages.  Consequently,  the  proposithn  or 
musical  cadence  is  composed  of  but  two  chords,  and  cannot  be  formed 
of  thiee.  I  cannot  saj  whether  this  roetapbyslcal  masoning  will  be 
fidt  by  all  the  woildy  bat  it  appears  to  me  as  simple  as  it  is  true* 

The  D^ttre  proposition  being  onljr  an  infenion  of  the  affinnalife 
and  an  inventioB  of  arty  it  follows  that  it  is  not  admtsitble,  in  a  natnnl 
langnage,  althongh  it  spreads  an  agreeable  variety  over  languages  in- 
vented by  man.  The  antecedent  is  then  the  subject  of  a  musical 
proposition,  and  the  consequent  is  tiie  attribute.  In  fact,  whence 
proceed  from  the  first  sound  of  tlie  musical  type  to  the  last  sounds  of 
tlie  said  type,  from  sol,  si^  re,  fn^  to  da^  mi,  sol,  we  only  pamliroin  the 
principal  soand  to  the  diffinpent  harmonies  of  this  so/f  firom  asabject 
or  snbstanti^ey  to  its  qualities  or  attribntes,  named  a^S^Uket^  in  gmm* 
matical  language.  This paming fromio/,  ri,  r€%  todby  miy  so/,  is 
termed  the  perfect  cadence*  The  inmse  b  the  imperfecta 

Analysis  of  the  eadeneet  firmed  hy  Iwo  chorA^  eampated  4^  two  ikkdt^ 

lonsidcrcd  with  regard  to  resolution* 

It  has  been  already  shewn  thattliere  are seren  diatonic  notes,  or  of 
first  creation ;  that  each  of  these  notes  bears  a  chord  composed  of  two 
thirds;  it  will  now  be  seen  that  each  of  these  seTcn  chords  may  be 
alternately  followed  by  six  others,  thns  forming  six  cadences  or  dif* 
ierent  mnsical  propositloosy  for  each  note  of  the  gamat* 

The  chord  90^,  si,  re,  may  then  be  followed  by  the  chord  la,  do,  mi, 
or  si,  re,Jaj  or  do,  mi,  sol,  or  re,  fa,  Ai,  or  mi,  svl,  si,  or  fa,  la,  ui, 

Mr.  Momigny  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cadences,  formal  by  the 
passage  of  each  chord  to  the  other  six  chords  of  the  rausirnl  type,  lie 
thus  explains  the  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  consecutions.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  cadence  formed  by  the  chord,  sol,  iif  re^  mdf  passtng 
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to  la,  ui,  mi,  the  upper  ui  deseencb  to  mif  the  re  to  dOf  the  si  tohf 
Um  M/  in  the  baae  ascends  to  is. 

-  IC  will  psiheps  be  enquiied  wbjr  the  n  of  the  second  part  does  not 
nswMid  lo  iat  ^  fiscaoss  n  and  m  upon  Mif  and  fit  ia  the  base,  woald 
femi4vrD  periect  fifths*  wfakb  isexpressly  Ibvbldden.  The  only  reason 

given  for  this  prohibition  is,  that  it  offends  the  ear.  But  why  does  it 
oifend  tlie  ear It  Las  bccri  found  difficult  to  answer  this  question, 
and  yet  my  explanation  will  appear  very  simple.  It  is  prohibited 
because  two  perfect  fiftlis  in  succession  destroy  the  impression  of  the 
unity  of  the  key.  Re-mi,  sol-la,  equally  represent  the  major  key  of 
tali  of  do,  and  of  A  minor;  and  to  represent  several  keys  at  once  is 
cqnivalent  to  lepresentittg  none ;  this  is  absolately  contrary  both  to 
nason  and  judgment  For  in  order  to  aiect  the  mind  by  the  words 
of  a  knguage,  or  hj  the  lowidi  of  mnsioi  every  species  of  ambifhitj 
most  be  avoided ;  in  short,  the  door  auist  be  either  open  or  shnt ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  both  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  unreasonable  to  wish  two  different  keys  to  be  heard  at  once  ; 
for  that  whicli  decides  that  one  key  is  not  another,  is  precisely  the 
dislinclion  which  determines  the  key,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
two  existing  at  the  same  time.  Foe  example,  the  fa  natural  determines 
the  series  sol,  la,  si,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  not  to  be  the  key  of  G  major,  but 
cxdiisively  that  of  C  mcyor.  The  ji  natoral  decides  that  it  is  not  the 
hex  ef  F  asajor^  aodso  on* 

A  snceession  of  perfect  fourths  in  the  base^  is  almost  as  destmcttre 
of  the  impremion  of  the  key  as  a  consecntion  of  perfect  fifths.  There 
is,  however,  this  essential  dijQference  between  them,  that  the  latter  arc 
proscribed  in  every  situation,  whilst  the  former  arc  admissible  when 
they  (K^cur  lictwccn  the  intermediate  and  upper  parts.  The  two  upper 
parts  being  consonant  with  the  base,  (as  the  highest  is  a  sixth  and  the 
second  a  third  )  the  effect  of  fourths  is  sufficiently  attenuated  to  prevent 
them  from  destroying  the  impression  of  tlie  unity  of  the  key. 

A  sncfsession  of  octaves  lietweeo  the  est ntme  parts  bf  equal  motion 
is  also  pfohibited)  becanae  thcj  aie  dcstraettve  of  variety. 

When  the  upper  part  and  the  base  make  several  octaves  in  snceee- 
sioot  and  the  intermediate  parts  are  difietent,  they  offend  both  against 
vetrielt/  and  uni'y.  We  ofiend  against  variety  by  giving  Ui,clesi.l y  the 
same  notes  to  the  base  and  treble,  and  against  ufiity,  because  two  parts 
that  are  too  far  distant  from  etich  other,  do  not  constitute  a  perfect 
and  complete  wliole,  but  two  distinct  melodies,  which  are  not  siiffici- 
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cntly  alike  to  form  tinili/,  nor  safficiently  dissimilar  to  form  mrielif. 
Every  thing  therefore  is  to  be  explained  by  these  fuodamcntal  laws, 
and  the  art  ceaaot  lo  be  subject  to  arbitrarj  ot  acattwed  laws,  as  m* 
conncctod  as  they  are  nafotmdedi.  BeaaoB  here  comes  to  aid  the  cafi 
and  the  MMtion  of  the  ens  k  never  oppoaed  to  the  jadgnent  off  the . 
other*.  We  hare  hitheifo  been  tabject  hi  aone  degice  to  ndeiy  ■§ 
Gali Lio  was  to  the  bqaiiition*  fie  mU  to  hiaMdfi  when  appanntiy 
alyoriDg  the  opinion  that  the  eaiih  moted  foond  the  ma,  ^  e  pur  H 
mtnnie/*  nevertheless  it  movci}  j  and  the  ear  remarked  io  the  falie 
rules,    nevertheless  it  is  good." 

From  UNiTF,  variety,  aad  attbactioii,  or  qffinkyf  proceed 
four  aeooiidaiy  robs. 

FSni,  That  the  natimd  reeoktion  of  each  of  the  notes  of  an  antee^ 
dent  ohoid  ehovld  take  pfawseon  one  of  the  note  of  theconeeqnent 
with  which  th^  aie  in  oontact* 

8ectmi»  That  the  note  of  the  antecedent  which  ialbind  between 
two  notes  of  the  comeqnent,  goes  by  piefiwenoe  to  tliat  whidi  li  only 
distant  a  semitone,  because  it  is  more  attracted  by  the  latter  than  by 
that  wliich  is  distant  a  tone ;  but  if  it  is  a  tone  from  both,  variety  or 
unity  tkcides,  or  kavcs  the  choice  free. 

Third.  Two  parts  having  the  same  note  in  the  antecedent,  eitheTin 
unison  or  in  the  octave ;  if  this  note  touches  upon  but  one  in  the  con- 
sequent, then  only  one  of  the  parts  is  lesolved,  the  other  gees  to  that 
note  in  the  conseqpient  which  nnitj  or  variety  leqaiiSB.  In  a  case 
where  the  note  of  tlie  antecedent  is  Ibund  between  two  notes  of  the 
consequent,  one  of  the  paits  is  resolved  by  asocadfaig,  the  other  hf 
descending  ;  nevertheless,  either  of  the  two  parts  may  ahstaln  (nm 
resolving  this  uotc,  and  may  pass  to  that  note  in  the  consequent  which 
is  pointed  out  by  unity  and  variety. 

Fourth.  When  a  note  is  common  to  both  chords  of  the  cadence,  the 
part  which  has  the  note  has  no  movement  to  make ;  bat  if  two  di€* 
femt  parts  liave  this  note,  either  in  the  unison  or  in  the  octave,  then 
one  of  the  parts  remains  stationary,  and  the  other  passes  freely  to  that 
note  of  the  oonseqnent  which  nnity  and  varied  deouwd. 

[to  an  conriauBn*] 
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Trauslated  from  a  late  xoark  bj^  M.  Caslil-Btazc, 


Mlhority  which  Ihe  ct Uio  of  onr  dkuiMU  |iraii  eififcke  om 
the  arts,  the  genml  tcmt  Id  mhkh  theif 'lettarht  m  muallj 

oouclicdy  the  ircqucnl  errors  and  contradictions  they  fall  inlo, 
betraying  the  total  ignorance  ui  Ihosc  employed  to  write  upon 
iHHsic  especially,  and  the  gross  illilierality  lately  indulged  in 
some  short-iived  publications  especially  devoted  to  the  art,  had 
already  turned  our  thoughts  to  this  aulgoct  when  M.  Castil- 
Blasb's  book  feU  into  onr  hands.  There  nppenn  to  us  lo  much  in 
Iheeztitct  we  have  ttamlaited  which  will  npplj  to  England  as  weO 
it  Fiaiio%  that  we  «•  not  withont  hopes  ont  lenden  will  open  their 
eyes  epen  the  injustice  too  oAen  done  t»  onr  own  artisli,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  may  learn  better  to  appreciate  (lie  value  uf  oome 
of  the  earliet  French  works  on  science.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Conscrvatoryj  the  French  musicians,  it  roust  be  grantetl,  have 
made  vast  strides*  They  have  published  treatises  of  the  deepest 
erudition  and  the  most  valuable  selection.  Of  such  a  character  is 
M.CBonon*i  tieatiie  on  the  Principles  of  Compositioni  a  work  of 
piodigiona  extent  and  conpieheaeiveness.  Nor  is  it  in  icgnrd  to 
the  parts  ameljr  technical  that  tl^y  are  impiwving  the  art.  Many 
of  their  writcn  connect  philosopliy  with  science,  and  are  endcavouiw 
ing  to  combine  an  acquaintance  with  causes  with  the  know  led  2re  uf 
elTi^tji.  This  aim  so  precisely  accords  with  our  own  notion  ot  what 
music  requires  from  literature,  that  it  aiTurds  us  a  double  ple^isurc  to 
be  thus  able  to  forward  our  own  objects  by  the  aid  and  anthority  of 
onr  lively  and  iastmoled  neaghbonii* 


TaANSLAtlOll. 

Is  it  necessary  to  be  a  musician  in  order  to  judge  of  music  and  to 
write  upon  this  art  ? 

When  our  journalists  desire  to  give  an  account  of  works  of  science 
Off  of  art,  they  have  recourse  to  individuals,  each  instructed  in  his 
peenUar  department  Literatore  has  its  dilfeient  branches,  and  the 
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writer  wLo  cilils  (he  |H>c(ic4l  department,  does  not  concern  liim&clf 
ivitb  IraiislatioiiSy  philosopliy,  history,  or  legislatioB*  This  is  rightly 
orderad^by  these  means  a  subject  is  treated  by  penona  who  under* 
alAnd  it  tboiooghlyy  and  who  combine  elegance  and  pnrHy  of  ityle 
with  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  science.  It  is  not  neoessaiy 
merely  to  amnse  the  reader,  lie  must  also  be  instructed*  This  pro* 
Tident  soUoitude  ought  at  least  to  be  ejctended  to  mosic — ^yet^an  art 
'  which  forms  the  principal  cliarm  of  three  theatres  royal,  an  art  so 
generally  cuUiratcci,  and  which  mii^bt  give  occa^iuii  to  arhcles  of 
sucli  great  inter  1  St,  docs  not  obtain  l!ic  liotiour  of  a  special  considera- 
tion. If  it  be  neces!»ry  to  8|>cak  of  the  erection  of  a  building,  an 
architect  will  de?elope  in  all  their  details  the  reasons  and  results  of 
the  opeiatton.  II  the  subject  be  the  success  or  lall  of  any  musical 
novelty^  the  man  of  literature^  after  liaving  carefully  analysed  a 
drama  which  most  ireqpently  Is  not  worth  the  trouble^  and  re> 
marked  with  the  minutest  attastion  upon  the  haxaidous  aitusAioosy 
the  poverty  of  the  style,  the  ill*adjostcd  verses,  even  down  to  the 
imperfect  rhymes,  finishes  abruptly  by  a  sweeping  conclusion,  and 
announces,  according  to  the  long-established  fonnul  N  that  the  poet 
has  been  excellently  seconded  by  the  musician,  or  that  the  latter, 
notwiihstaodiog  all  his  eilbrts,  could  not  support  the  defects  of  tiie 
piece.  He  also  either  adds  that  the  music  is  good,  cxcellent|  en* 
olwntingy  divine^  or  die  that  the  amaieun  Ibund  it  mediocie,  com- 
mon-place, bad,  detestable*  If  he  devatas  himaslf  to  a  mote  pro* 
found  examination,  it  is  only  to  repeat  old  dicta  concerning  melody 
and  harmony,  to  repeat  what  all  the  world  knows,  or  to  lose  himself 
in  a  labyrinth,  out  of  which  he  cannot  escape  without  proving  that 
lie  rites  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  is  perfectly  ignorant,  so  much 
so  iudeed  that  even  the  terms  arc  unknown  to  him. 

Criticisms  upon  music  are  of  three  kinds :  the  first  species  is  coa* 
fined  to  the  regular  set  sentence,  of  which  we  have  given  the  (brm* 

The  second  is  more  extended,  and  includes  judicious  observation, 
refined  remarks,  and  argumentative  critiques.  But  they  have  been 
dictated  befoie-hand  by  an  artist,  or  are  the  fruits  of  a  conversatiott, 
by  which  the  Jonmalist  has  profited,  and  of  which  his  memory 
retains  the  minutest  details.  It  is  not  very  raalicions  td  remark,  it 
not  unfrcquently  happens  tliat  the  inexpert  editor  gravely  contra- 
dicts the  notions  of  his  beopfiiQtori  by  unitiug  wiiii  it  a  icw  of  his 
own.  .       .  , 
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Xl»  lul  9&ti  m  made  up  of  both  the  former,  by  a  lilemij  nan 
«inployicl  to  ffiw  an  aoconni  of  the  tfaentrionl  perfommnMi  and 
tlicae  ato  afteti  tha  most  cnriona. 

I  forgive  a  joarnalitt  for  pmiiii^  a  work  of  mediocrHjr  t  ■  H  woold 
be  indiwreeC  to  enquire  into  his  motives  for  to  doing.  Every  one 
has  his  reasons,  and  as  Basil  says,  there  are  inesialfble  argoments 
fur  (be  practice.  He  must  at  least  acquit  Iiimself  with  address,  by 
passing  lightly  over  tlic  weak  parts,  |)rescrvirig  an  absolute  silence  with 
respect  to  defects,  and  loudly  extolling  the  beauties,  llic  remarkable 
ioBtiircs,  the  passages  that  may  fearlessly  be  exhibited  in  the  higiiest 
point  of  vIeWy  and  which  the  most  sensitive  critic  cannot  attacic. 
Bat  can  a  meie  man  of  liteiatare  e^  distiogoisb  good  mosio  from 
bad  f  He  is  dfteeted  bj  clianoe  alone,  and  abandons  himself  to  the 
rale  of  piobabllllies  that  frequently  discets  his  choice  to  a  mode- 
rate and  even  wvotclicd  piece,  whioh  he  etalls  with  the  most  langh- 
able  complacency  Can  it  be  astonishing  that  he  deceives  himself  so 
j[»rossly  upon  tilings,  when  he  does  not  even  comprehend  words,  and 
that  in  liis  writintrs  the  terms  incloil}/,  harmony^  fneiopcrin,  suhjcvt, 
voatl  melod^y  (tccompamment,  recitative^  SfC.  Sfc.  are  employed  in 
opposite  senses,  or  one  substitotcd  for  another,  as  if  at  pleasniey  or 
in  order  to  render  his  phrases  liaiatelliglbie  even  to  his  roost  accom- 
plished readers? 

The  Allowing  obsarvatknla  open  this  subject  were  addressed  to 
QisDOK  by  8irAM»,  at  the  period  of  the  mosical  disputes,  which 
agitated  Fmiioe  doring  the  oontmt  between  the  GiackisU  and 

Piccinists.  '  '      -  *' 

**  Such  mistakes,  committed  by  a  man  not  only  of  great  sense  but  of 
a  very  correct  and  practised  understanding,  (M.  de  La  Hahpe,) 
piOTe,  as  it  appears  to  rae,  that  terms  fiuniliarly  employed  in  com- 
mon discourse,  'when  they  do  not  ezpiew  sensible  ob)ectS|  are  those 
most  abused  {  that  predsioo  of  langnage  necesmrily  supposes  pre- 
cisbn  of  ideas;  that  in  older  oonedly  to  apply  thoie  terms  o£  art 
which  appear  the  simpkily  more  exact  knowledge  Is  required  than  is 
generally  imagined.  In  foct  there  is  no  art^  the  language  of  which 
dees  not  dismatfld  atndy  in  order  to  be  well  undeistood.  People 
often  think  they  ondersland  when  they  only  guess,  and  generally 
they  guess  wrong.  I  shall  again  quote  M.  de  La  11  a  nPE.  He  has 
gtvoii  an  account  in  Iiis  journal,  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Saloon,  and  he  has  spoken  of  theiB  like  a  man  of 
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understaading,  who  only  cunaideret!  those  braoches  of  painUog,  of 
wbich  unfortunately  e?cry  one  can  judge;  but  he  employs  in  this 
article  a  single  term  of  art,  and  lues  k  npinleUigibly— *it  is  the  word 
r^kcUon.  Tbu  is  the  phfiw;  *jfam  mre  UmpUd  to  foikm  lAc  bwrk^ 
wkkk^  with  M  insensible  progreitkm^  cuts  lAf  nwOtmlfn  tme  under  the 
aRrLMCTMOM$  ^  a  bemOffid  nem%\^  A  piat  |Miiil*r  ( VsBifn) 
ipaaaiiBBdifiiaundmttt^dthinratMw  ^N^mm  ikmiktmlktt^ 
ma  the  leplj* 

^  I  certaiolj  have  no  more  desire  to  make  it  a  sobjecl  of  reproach 
that  M.  i>F.  JjA  IIaufl  was  igaoraut  of  what  the  reliected  lights  of 
a  picture  are,  than  I  have  to  make  it  a  matter  of  merit  in  those  who 
do  understand  it.  AU  I  desire  is,  that  literary  men  should  mis* 
trust  a  little  that  facility  of  apuakiag  of  e?ery  thiogi  which  the 
lakni  of  writing  givea  (hany  as  irall  M  that  of  appljiag  vigtie  or  too 
gieaendpriaciplM  to  aiti  fhej  hava  ■otatwdfad^  or  wmg  aiMlifia^ 
the  nhUione  ef  which  thqjr  hm  not  cvm  taken  the  pafaii  to  wawlae* 
AitistS}  who  m  moie  eentitive  than  thenmlftii  to  ditkimit  heeiiwe 
leas  acctntooied  to  it,  often  complain  of  the  onealightened  ceniifca 
passed  upon  their  productions,  and  those  who  can  write,  have  some- 
times, by  bitter  raillery,  taken  off  the  blunders  committed  by  literary 
men  when  writing  on  the  arts.  M.  db  La  Harpe  has  considered 
himself  compelled  in  the  quality  of  journalist,  to  give  an  account  of 
your  works,  as  formii^  aa  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  arts.— 
Gianled ;  but  it  appeals  to  me  that  be  ought  cither  oaljr  to  speak  cf 
them  as  aa  hMtoriao,  or  to  qaaiifr  himsilf  to  tseat  of  ihm  u  >  aoha« 
tificcritic  If  H.  D*Albmbbbt  wen  now  to  publish,  for  tic  tet 
iiMotf  hb  disoofcries  npon  the  pieceffion  of  tha  eqniBOiis  or  npon 
tlie  theoiy  of  flaids^  If.  db  La  Habfb  as  a  joumalisl  woidd  do 
right  to  announce  them ;  but  I  think  his  readeia  would  dispense 
with  his  remarks.  We  are  nerer  obUged  to  judge  of  what  wc  do  not 
understand.* 

It  will  again  be  objected  against  me,  that  the  arts  being  made 
for  the  public,  the  public  is  their  natunil  ja4ip— that  fine  pndao* 
tions  of  artists  oqght  to  please  tha  %noiantas  wallas  tho  nonnois* 
sear— that  ereiy  one  has  a  right  to  hate  an  opiaienandio  apsdk* 
Allthb  appears  to  me  perfectly  jast;  I  will  Cfcnadd,  thatthtro  eie 

*  With  vespect  to  English  journalists,  the  oonveise  of  tlus  propositiim  is 
true :  they  ure  expected  tn  judge  of  what  they  do  osf  aodefstsnd,  for  th^  are 
cspected  to  jmige  of  every  Uuag. 
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iDchairil  poioto  ahiMt  Umb  tvIS)  which  a  man  of  QBdmluidiDg,  with 
Mb  mmm  pwpwly  cnguimAf  and  the  habil  of  obeertiag  and  eoni^ 
paiiBgniAjir  beqoaBiAd  iDMliBalfl^  and  ahof^ 
principles  csounott  to  aU  iba  afl%  oaaoeniiBg  whleh  a  maa  of 
letlsnaiidfiaetaslsb  a  taaMer  judge  than  artfatstao^  But  if  . 
he  qotta  this  circle,  if  not  eoatent  with  judging  of  sftoti,  he  endeap 
▼ours  to  seek  for  causes  in  the  rcsourc€i>  and  agents  of  art;  ifhu 
proceeds  eren  to  indicate  to  the  artist  the  route  he  ought  to  follow  to 
obtain  certain  effects — if  he  pretends  to  appreciate  style — to  coiu- 
paio  the  different  degreci  of  merit,  &c.  he  wiU  fall  into  ooatinual 
cmiiy  OiTy  iriiea  he  is  not  deceived,  he  wfll  ineyitaUj  pepaot  only 
oeaunoiipiaeeipailittleiaitnotifototbopnblioaalaaitifls.  This 
bat  baeo  the  caia  with  H.  DB  la  HABFB^--4wd  with  hb  auMimii 
•aooMMMa. 

I  momy  Miwisan  JomaalMts,  wish  toaddms  to  you  a  ftw  very 

innocent  questions,  and  if  you  arc  in  condition  to  answer,  and  ho- 
nourably to  come  out  of  certain  trials,  which  I  should  not  dare  to 
propose  to  persons  the  least  instructed  in  harmony,  I  shall  begta  to 
leoorer  from  my  doubts  upon  yoar  musical-literary  talents. 

Isl.  When  yon  hear  an  opera  performed  at  the  theatre,  how  do 
JOB  knasr  whether  the  miisio  belongs  to  the  G^eraaa,  Itattani  or 
Fnnch  sahool»  and  whethor  it  beoamposad  l^snahor  mob  a  nailer? 
A  fine  qaastioa  tmly  I  has  not  the  bm  atamdy  failbnBad  us  ?  Ifil 
bannaw  pieee^lbe  aolar  wiUgiYO  HoBtat  the  eondndon;  iflbo 
BMisiehMi  desites  to  be  anonynMus,  or  if  tie  taraolt  hi  the  pit  pro» 
vents  our  being  a  party  to  this  confidence — we  retire  without  en- 
quiring farther ;  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  know  the  name  of  a 
com(W)ser  who  is  just  hissed  ?   Of  what  consequence?   Yon  are  not 
then  aware  that  Echo  et  Natcuse^  Le  Jcune  Henrii  Bemowsfy^  Ma 
Tante  Aurwe^*  ftiled,  and  were  hissed  on  aoeoant  of  the  woidi»  and 
that  the  eKcelWat  mario  of6LV0K»  BlBBOLiand  JBoibldibu,  neo 
wlbelMsatill  asiits?  One  fiadi  ottt  tbeietUiigs»  tbeie  is  always 
aowebody  ta  betray  the  ■eoetsof  the  piece*   Eicellent!  tMsiseac* 
aefly  vbal  1  aMiid  to  nndM  yeo  afow.  80  thai  if  sesMbodly  bad 
nolteld  yon,  if  the  bill  liad  not  declared  to  yon  fai  huge  lettenthat 
the  opera  of  Joseph  is  by  Mehdl,  and  that  Les  Maris  Garcons  has 
been  set  by  M.  Bsaton,  you  would  stiU  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  ? 
Yei^  doobtiess. 

«  Fieach  Opens. 
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Itnlff  tliete  are  very  cnli^iitcned  critics.  What  should  we  say  of 
a  BUUl  w1m»  tkould  declare  himself  a  connoinear  in  pictam,  jrei  who 
GumoC dittiogiiisli  the  heads  of  Rubbns  fcomtliose  of  Raphabl, 
the  snltieote  of  Pouieiv  imm  thew  ef  LBeavst  the  celp^pg  eC 
TiTiA V  from  tbei  of  Rbmbeaiipt»  willieal  tbe  aid  a  chtdegae? 
Whete  it  the  idiolar  wludocsiiot  M  CiMdiSHeaoe.of  itjrle  wlucb 
exirtf  between  YiEGiiraad  Paaeivii  TAeiTVt  aad  Qouivve  Cvi^ 

TIUS,  CuRVEILLB  and  Do  BeLLOT,  PASCALand  If OMTBiQOIBlJ  ? 

So  is  it  witli  musicians  :  each  has  his  genius,  his  style,  his  peculiar 
manner,  his  plirasos,  periods,  traiibitiuos,  and  favorite  cadences. 
He  displays  a  predilectiou  for  an  instrument,  a  peculiar  prog^ression 
of  ilie  bate,  a  oertain  rhythm,  accomiNUiiiiieiitf  gcou|i  of  arp^;gioiy 
enccesslon  of  iiamioaie%  chord,  or  ktjr. 

In  Older  to  discover  norel  effects,  to  biTO  a  stjie,  a  diaraoter 
pemdiar  to  himself— an  aiiotty  to  be  ongiaei>theninsieian  must  aeots- 
sarily  avoid  the  path  of  hb  ptedeoeeson  and  liveli.  All  hb  cm 
wonid  be  useless,  if,  thongh  tueeesifnl  in  pleatiag^  be  decs  not  naike 
it  obvious  thai  it  he  who  pleai>es,  and  not  another  who  has  already 
been  long  known.  Although  celebrated  maRters  hare  given  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  each  of  their  productions,  they  have  nevortheh'ss 
a  family  resemblance  and  relations  imperceptible  to  the  multitude* 
A  superficial  study,  an  exsmiiMition  adapted  oolyto  satisfy  can* 
oiily,  cannot  enal^e  (he  jMuiciao  to  disoover  then ;  it  is  onlj  bj 
perpctofd^  aaaJjein^  soMesy  by  (dassiag  those  traasiues  of  hamiony 
in  bis  fsenioiyi  that  he  can  eompaia  thsir  styles.  He  most  embiace 
at  once  all  the  works  of  the  attthor,  and  nel  conpase  them  metbodi* 
cally  page  by  page. 

The  prodigious  mrmory  of  cei  taiu  karned  men  has  been  oflcn  re- 
lated. I  'ail  their  individual  efforts  be  compared  lo  liiose  of  Mozart 
in  noting  the  Miserere  of  Allegui,  which  he  had  Just  heard  for  the 
first  lime  in  tlie  Pope*s  ciiapelf  Mbnestbier  retained,  it  is  true, 
the  singuiac  diiicourse  addieised  to  jhim  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden— 
but  Mbnbstribb  had  only  one  penon  to  listen  t%  wbiist  ti^O  anthor 
iAHDm  Oimmrigfne  ear  to  a  bnndmd  siageisy  who  ptoaooaced 
at  the  iune  time  fisor*  eight;  teoi  twelvcy  difleieat  diwonnes ;  tfab 
harmonic  labyrinth,  composed  of  so  many  parts  wovea  into  eech 
other,  and  filled  with  the  Taricfy  and  artifices  of  counterpoint,  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  mind,  to  flow  afterwards  from  his  pen  without 
losing  any  thing  of  its  perfect  order.   |f  there  no  longer  exist  men, 
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as  powerfully  organised  iMuzaut,  music  sUil  po^scsMis  tliu:>c  who 
can  quote  nuisaes,  oratoiioey  openii»  tdn^  dueis,  ciiorusses,  gym- 
plioniea,  the  tubjecls,  progfatioii^  acooBipmimcDto  of  which  wiil 
gif«  oocaiion  to  leacnod  otwenmUoiii  on  tbe  emplojinent  of  such  a 
choid)  tnch  ao  tSsct,  rhjtbin,  te*  ami  a  haadicd  examplos  will 
iiulanUy  be  pointed  out  at  proob.  There  are  e?en  miieiciane  who 
are  to  well  acquainted  with  particolar  aooret  ai  to  be  able  lo  write 
them  from  memory.  This  erudition,  the  fruit  of  long  practice,  is 
notmorc  iistonisliing  than  tliLit  of  the  scholar  who  recites  at  pleasure 
the  poetry  of  Uoeacb,  Vi  iigil,  Anacreon,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid, 
and  poiota  out  the  paid^j^  which  thetUiodenis  lia?e  borrowed  iiom 
them. 

The  pages  given  ua  miy  day  by  the  joamaliai  demand  as  wide 
a  langa  ol  learning  at  a  great  work.  Eaamlnc  the  writingi  of 
Gboweoi  nmoagtt  tent  eirart  yoo  will  iind  ozoelleni  leniadEt 
upon  thenlrioal  lilemtnie.  Look  over  hit  oritloitait  apoo  music, 

sterility  reigns  throughout.  The  charms  of  &iy\c  are  dazzling, 
and  although  the  glittering  articles  upon  music,  furnished  l)y 
MAaMONTEL  for  the  Encyclopedic,  and  those  inserted  by  La 
Harpb  on  this  art  in  his  Coura  de  Liiteratuiey  are  miserable^  yet 
both  these  authors  are  read  with  pleasure;  in  potat  of  £wt  thiy  tay 
Dothingi  but  they  have  the  air  of  saying  tomething. 

ITel  what  a  iieki  doet  maiiml  litenUuaopenI  what  ibwen  nnd 
ftmite  may  be  gathered  ia  to  fertile  a  coanfiy  whhsh  ao  one  hat^et 
reaped  I  what  may  not  be  taid  upon  subjectt  yet  nntonohed  t  what  a 
mine  for  the  journalist  to  explore,  if  it  were  permitted  (o  him  to  quit 
the  circle  which  surrounds  him,  and  to  seise  the  pen  of  the  AftNAuns 
and  SuARDs.! 

If  literary  men  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  criticism,  if 
they  are  without  musical  feeling,  on  what  do  they  found  their  judg- 
nent  in  tbe  seienoe  i  On  public  opinion.  An  opera  which  hat  been 
applauded  it  alwayt  excellent,  and  that  cannot  be  good  which  hat 
been  hitied  from  the  stage.  In  poetry,  hitlory,  arofaiteeture,  paint- 
ing, antiquities,  &e.  the  joamallttt  govern  public  opinion ;  on  the 
quetfion  of  music,  the  public  has  its  revenge,  and  decides  the  opinion 
of  the  journalist. 

When  eruiliiion,  experience,  and  more  than  all,  a  good  memory, 
serve  as  guides  and  supports  to  the  harmonist,  nothing  escapes  him: 
he  needs  not  to  have  recourte  to  the  bill  to  know  the  compoter :  be 
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picrcc*t»  the  veil  of  «secrecj,  gives  la  Mozart  the  duet  falsely  allri- 
butctl  to  C1MARO8A,  ciiicovers  pIagiariMii»  tmakmcences^  oegii- 
g«iiooi»  citticcts :  in  the  o^orse  of  a  mpid  BMfenieiit,  applaudt  a  liMt 
of  driking  origioalUj»  a  i»elliK:iMMtii  ckofd,  aa  elegaat  pkmi;  ei>< 
jojFt  the  mucto  as  aa  amatoar,  aad  jadgti  Has  aa  aitial  1  hk  piaiw 
aaaoaaeci  a  coaipbfa  Irioaipb,  aad  his  mMamm  do  ool  olhad ; 
both  ase  the  detemuaalioas  of  judgawnt  ia  the  art  Bat  of  what 
weight  can  be  the  advice  of  a  writer  who  praises  and  oensures  at  a 
hazard,  and  wlio  only  yields  to  the  necestity  of  speaJdog  upon  what 
l^docs  not  understand. 

I  have  occasiooaUy  amu&ed  nayscli  by  roystifyiogsncb  critics  before 
a  nainerous  cifcle,  who  have  taJEoa  a  U?eljr  ioterest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. These  pretended  connoissears  are  generally,  and  for  the  sake 
offaQiDgintho£uiMO%eBihnsiasticadaiireisofthe  Italians  1  Hka 
matte  of  eonsoience  ta  deoetfo  tbcBi  Ibs^fidlsonadilj  iaioihe 
smne.  Mox  Aav  or  HumtsLy  if  applied  to  tiio  posliy  of  Msraa* 
TASio,  were  to  them  as  Paibiello  ;  Vo  solcando  un  mar  crudele^  set 
cither  ill  or  well  to  aii  ait  of  Phrosine  et  Melidorey  has  the  suavity 
of  CiMAUosA  ;  nay  even  the  songs  of  the  nursery,  llic  Noels  ot  the 
Froveacalsy  the  Grothic  metodies  of  lung  Bene,  attired  k  V  Italienne^ 
iponid  pass  with  these  attiainontaae  virtuosos  a«  Villanellas  or  Vene* 
tian  BaieaioUes.  To  odbiiMb  the  Ibno  I  nem  Ibfl  t»  sing  frag* 
Mats,  of  P^nB,  Pa,vm||  aad  Bowmii  wilh  Fnnoii  woidi ;  and  oar 
loiaod  «oantissenis.shnig  ap  tbeii  shoaMeny  and  iq[Mnl  atttiieoM 
diela  ooneemuig  Fseock  nvniio— ^  Fbifil  df  ws  orratri  Jfasiflnr  ftt 
gens  dc  s^out,^* 

1  :,ljall  probably  be  reminded,  that  I  have  said  there  were  diag- 
nostic bigiia  by  wiiich  a  practised  musician  will  instantly  recognize 
tiic  composer  of  a  piece,  cither  dasiag  its  pcrtormancc  or  by  looking 
at  the  score.  I  reply  that,  it  is  lery  difficiiM  to  eapfaun  tim  salyeet 
in  mtiag»  witiunil  tuuHng  a  soom  beisia  as,  aad  thai  om  oiighi  at 
lawttobeaithepiaBo  tomaiatnoh  detaoasiiaiBoni.  Nof  uithaiBii 
it  ia  inpoBsiUe  not  to  icmark,  that  GiKAnos  a  wdnnlbrily  retnni 
to  hissabject  by  a  dmtontc  ascending  scale.  That  the  IhslTloNa 
part  is  f  requently  doubled  in  the  octave  by  the  tenor,  whilst  the 
second  violin  fdls  up  the  harmony  with  arpeggios.  That  he  has 
adopted  a  group  of  notes  descending  from  the  tonic  to  the  fourth, 
and  retarning  to  tiia  same  pmnt,  as  in  the  second  dnet  in  11  Matri- 
laooio.  s«iito  npon  tha  iroids  ^  nm  «lMe."  JUke  all  nwten  of 
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his  school,  he  places  the  sixth  and  Ibnrtii  on  the  third  or  fonith  iiar 
of  his  ain.  This  choid|  IIm  hmrmaaf  of  mMA  is  fnll  and  agremble 
to  tiM  mtf  k  BO  longor  m  kcqataldj  mphf^Aia  the Mme  manner 
bj  Ffftacb  Md  GaiMii  eompoms. 

'GiiUOK  11  dklingolthod  by  gveat  Tipmr  of  lawortion  md  oolonr- 
'  Ing^ ;  hk  k  an  impetooos  tomnt  that  notliuig  afteila ;  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  does  not  rej^ard  the  arraiigcniont  oi  die 
parts;  no  labour  is  perceptible,  the  violins  cross  each  other  tuuti- 
nuallj ;  the  second  seize  npon  ihe.  province  of  the  first,  whilst  lUe  iuttcr 
has  the  note  oi  accompajiiment.  He  obtains  the  effect — he  attain! 
his  end — no  mattec  how*  His  final  ritorneU^  in  the  unison,  several 
of  whiok  have  the  satte  oonitractioai  olieffde  in  arpi^o  in  con* 
imrj  tnolioii)  and  united  by  holding  notes  of  the  hons  and  haut- 
boia,  the  liequeat  use  of  the  dimiiished  scfenih  eoqh  are  the  prin* 
cipal  eharaoteristies  of  Glvck. 

PicciNt  excelled  in  every  thing  Which  did  not  demand  tragic 
tooclies.  His  melody  is  wide  in  its  ratine,  and  graceful ;  his  accom- 
paniiueats,  diijposed  in  the  Italian  manner,  are  full  and  harmonious. 
The  chorus  of  the  bleep  of  Atysy  and  that  of  Uic  Priests  of  Pluto^  in 
Didb,  are  of  the  gieatest  beauty,  but  their  construotaon  is  the  same; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  them  to  the  same  nustor. 
*  The  diatonic  descending  scales  bearing  the  haimony  upon  each 
MOte^  is  often  found  in  the  bases  of  liia0L :  he  «|ipeafB  to  havr  a 
pcedileolioB  for  the  cboids  of  the  dustoishoA  sefiu^  and  the  ninth 
and  fimith.  His  vHad  instraaenls  aie  grouped  with  art;  the  first 
fifth  of  the  bassoon  pleases  him  singularly  ;  the  rhythm  of  bis  accom- 
])aniraents  is  mu6l  frequently  regulated  in  common  time — four  quavers 
in  a  bur,  a  crotchet  and  a  rest,  ^vllic^l  the  base  tills  to  prepare  Uic 
cadence  on  the  st  rong  part  of  the  ibUowing  bar.  The  born,  the  cLarioet, 
the  bassoon,  have  a  seiaibreve  occasionally  to  complete  the  chofd 
sustained  by  the  violins,  or  to  double  the  uols  of  the  tenor. 

The  osnpositions  of  M.  Bbbtom  have  ftatnics  that  are  easly  le- 
cf]^guind.  In  his  aocompauiinents  the  secuod  violin  piooseds  In 
arpeggio,  whilst  the  first  eseeutss  in  hjgh  notes  dialenicor  arpeggio 
paasQges «  hit  base  frsqoeoily  vepeses  on  the  deninant,  after  pro- 
em! ing  ill  equal  or  chromatic  degrees  ;  he  makes  it  descend  from 
tJie  tifth  to  the  tonic,  tndrkisi^  all  the  intermediate  degrees. 

MoNSiGNV,  Gretby,  Oalayrac,  arc  too  easily  recognized  t^ 
iender  it  neesssuy  for  us  to  point  out  their  iavourite  pusMges. 
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Hayun,  Mozart,  Nicolo,  Cubbubini,  Catbl^  Spomtimi, 
-BoiBifDiBV,  hare  abio  their  characteristic  traits,  which  \%ould  oc- 
cupy too  moch  space  to  detaQ  here.  SpowTiat  is  the  oaijr  one  who 
makes  nse  of  difiefenl  coatniy  accents ;  the  gnppetlo  is  very  fami* 
Iter  with  hfan,  whether  wiitten  in  large  or  ramtl  oolea* 

Every  composer  has  a  favourite  key  and  a  fayoorite  mode.  The 
first  act  of  La  Caveme^  by  Lesueur,  is  all  in  a  minor  kej.-^ 
Haydn,  the  fertile  Haydn,  has  written  none  of  his  pieces  m  A 
minor;  he  had  an  insurmountnblp  n?ersioii  to  that  key.  All  <his  is 
very  imperfect,  but  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  essay  will  uol  per- 
mit us  to  go  deeper.  We  believe  however  we  have  proved  the  ex* 
istence  of  these  diagnostic  signs*  if  to  these  be  added  the  relation* 
shi|i— tiie  lamiljr  resemblance— miconscioiislj  commanicated  by  the 
composer  to  all  his  works— those  litUe  nothings— those  tiaiti  of  soi- 
timent — ^things  which  cannot  be  described,  bnt  which  speak  to  the 
soul  and  direct  the  understanding,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  distinsruish  uii  air  of  Mozart  or  Mkiiuf.  from  an  air  of 
Paisirm  oof  (iuETRY,  a  soTTfifa  of  Cr  rMENTi  from  a  sonata  of 
ST£iBELT,aquintcttof  Mozart  from  a  quintcttof  BocciiERiM,as 
to  distinguish  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  from  those  of  the 
Flemish  sohoo!,  and  the  Tenet  of  VoLtAiaB  from  those  of  Cob- 

NBIXii:.B. 

The  connoisseiir  will  do  more;  after  haying  heard  an  opera,  he 
win  determine  whether  the  composer  is  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 

instruments,  and  will  point  out  to  you  that  which  he  prefers,  or  cul- 
tivates with  success.  It  will  jjcrliaps  he  asked — if  the  composition 
you  hear  be  the  first  attcmptofthe  musician,  on  \vhat  will  your  con- 
jectures be  founded  ?  I  reply — ^thc  debutant  iias  had  a  master,  and 
his  first  works  will  be  necessarily  founded  on  those  of  that  master. 
And  how  if  this  master  has  written  nothing  for  the  stage?  The 
pupil  will  select  a  model  whose  style  he  most  prefers. 

It  is  allowed  that  one  may  judge  of  a  tragedy  or  ooinedy  by  ex- 
amining it  in  the  closet.  If  we  can  also  judge  of  the  work  of  an 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor,  and  even  of  the  dancer,  by  means  of 
certain  form^-^Iines,  circles,  or  ovals — hieroglyphics  familiar  to 
adepts,  why  should  the  same  faculty  be  denied  to  musical  com- 
posers? In  a  dispute  relating  to  an  opera  of  M.  Belloni,  it  was 
fearlessly  asserted  (hat  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  music  by  the 
eye,  and  the  journalists  repeated  this  absurdity.  1  am  awaie  that  we 
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majr  nwH  with  beanlies  in  detail,  which,  afier  haviag  charmed  the 
eye  by  their  exquisite  leguluity,  will  by  aome  oraheatral  deftd 
escape  the  sobUeit  etr,  and  that  we  may  adailfe  in  their  ezeeatioit 
pieces  of  which  the  soora  is  badly  arranged,  fiat  these  ave  excep- 
tions which  strcngtiicn  ratherthati  weaken  the  nde;  and  it  is  not  the 
less  certain,  that  music  which  has  been  submitted  to  th«;  ocular  ex- 
amination of  competent  jaUgcs  and  found  deficient,  cannot  produce 
good  cfibcts. 

The  most  heavy  charge  brought  by  a  journalist  against  a  com« 
poser  is  that  of  plagiarisDi*  I  woahl  ask  of  these  gentlemen  if  their 
mnsical  knowledge  or  erudition  is  sofficient'  to  lead  them  to  dis- 
tit^pnish  betFcen  original  ideas^  the  phrases  of  tho  imaginatioo, 
whieh  it  is  impessible  to  appropriate  upon  aigr  pretext)  and  tho 
ordinary  passages  of  the  school,  the  progressions  of  the  seventh,  filth, 
or  fourth,  subjects  obtained  from  Tarioos  combinations  of  the  three 
notes  oi  tlie  common  chord,  ready-made  phrases  wliich  belong  to  all 
the  world  ? 

The  artist  alone,"  says  GaBTaT)  understands  the  mechanism 
of  his  art ;  he  sees  at  a  glance  how  a  composition  has  been  began, 
pntsned,  and  finished ;  he  knows  what  idea,  already  fiuniliar,  has 
psodnoed  another  which  the  public  considen  as  new." 

Althoogh  a  i^laglarism  be  so  covered  as  almost  to  preclnde  a  dis- 
covery, its  elements  may  nevertheless  be  detected ;  thns  a  subject 
may  be  found  in  an  air  that  the  composer  has  imitated  uninten- 
tionally and  from  memory.  Sometimes  the  plagiarism  cannot  be 
li.xcd  upon  the  ideas,  but  only  on  their  arrangement;  upon  the  plan, 
the  progression,  the  form  of  a  piece  that  has  been  imitated.  I  will 
readily  admit  that  the  journalist  may  have  the  necessary  tact 
and  expetience  to  make  these  distinctions  s  bnt  will  be  have  a  mind 
safficiehtly  stored  to  detect  on  the  instant)  tho  subject  firom  MosarT| 
Hatditi  JoMBLLt,  SABTiy  Ac«  hom  that  whieh  is  given  as  new? 
The  chaige  of  plagiarism  falls  of  itself,  if  the  sooree  from  whieh  the 
new  author  has  drawn  be  not  cited.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  musical 
Aristiirclius  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  defects  of  a  composition; 
but  with  such  critics  as  yourselves,  gentlemen,  ten  fifths  may  occur 
in  succession,  and  barbarism  may  be  heaped  on  barbarism  without 
fear  of  censure :  and  if  by  chance  some  discord  occasions  yon  to 
ezdaim,  ^<  Ah !  how  shocking  that  isl*'  1  would  venture  to  wager 
that  tho  choid  is  correct,  whilst  you  will  have  icgaided  with  the 
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silence  of  approbation,  passages  that  {Mrolmblj  contaiB  efroneam 
pro^refiiom  you  \mim  nol  remarked.  I  may  be  daoetvody  bat  pro- 
iwdiiiity  it  in  my  iaToar.  A  diouaitlwd  aeTenlb,  a  soetod)  m  mmAf 
mm  mgamM  fifth)  ofiM  m  anpAotiMd  «ur.  Tbttne  we  few  ml 
Itittti  wkioh  anle  a  dii<gwB<«Me  lapwioni  As  fet  Ota  loly  let 
liltrery  nM  dMcaat  il  tMr  I4mn  ^aptm  mmim  and  fliwieiaiis; 
ibeir  decfiffont  are  aoC  witlioiit  uppeal,  and  the  opmioiit  of  artiilt, 
altliougli  more  blow  in  tbeir  propugatiooy  will  alwayis  liualiy 
prevail. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  deprive  any  man  of  the  ri^ht  io 
flxprees  his  opiuion  of  an  openii  and  Io  describe  the  emotions  il  has 
excited  in  himl  T/aa  musk  fptatm.mt^  UiM  mr  tncktmU  wntf  iktA 
wMfgf  eupiref  eie  mlA  fSjoklyi  romumm  mttlU  mm  mbm^to  fovi. 
I  ehaU  msk  object  to  theie  who  theeesptni  themielvwy  whatefer  be 
Ibeaicritt  of  thewoili;  thie  woold  be  io  aaegoiw  adaepotiwa  ei 
tidioelooeasilisodHHii*  Iiclofirjreiie  peMMb^feUewtheooaiM 
of  his  enjoyments :  have  we  not  seen  people  eat  with  dcli^dit  the  most 
di^ustii^  riands?  There  are  depraved  tastes  of  every  kind.  But 
in  order  to  judge  incvocably  upoa  a  musical  production,  to  cover  it 
witli  laureU,  ur  coitdcraii  it  to  the  flames,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  a 
delicate  organisation  wiUi  the  knowledge  of  many  things  of  whidi 
jpmaaUsts  are  ignorant.  1  pity  the  ooin|>nier  who  ii  obUged  to  be 
tatkfiedwithtbaeakftlinMorUtefaryMeD.  What  weald  be  thoi^ht 
ef  a  adliteiy  w$xl  wbo^  whm  esltlled  bj  pl^ywaaai  and  lalryea^ 
ehooM  draw  a  mile  of  pity  kam  the  bol  goaeiahi 

But  it  b  an  abooiiaable  licence,  a  moaltcoac  icandcl^  aad  ef  which 
the  French  nation  has  given  an  example  to  learned  Europe,  that 
mere  literary  men,  abumig  their  faculty  of  writing,  should  Iiave 
usurped  the  domain  of  musical  instruction,  and  erecting  tlicmsclves 
iaio  iegislatori,  should  have  seated  themselves  in  the  chair  of 
ftAMOAUiliAATiKi,  MARpunG^forthc piif— ioD of foiee dectriaafc 
fif e  loMCOi  to  the  ehiidien  of  fiat  aar  aad  eortead  to  then  aa  la* 
lidieoc  aeeidCBOt^  ia  oidcr  to  dn^  Ihoni  iaia  the  MMia  doqgh  whoe 
they  aia  thceudfei  hdd  dowa  by  igaoiaaee.  Diaaaort  D*Aiiaii» 

BBRT,  ROUMBAU,  CoNDILLAC,  LaBOBDB,  RoUSIIBB,  FaAHaBT) 

Feytou,  and  ye  whole  Encyclopedic  coalition,  permit  me  to  ask 
of  you  from  whom  you  hold  the  mission  of  teaching  that  which  you 
never  knew?  You  explain  Hameaui  you  should  at  least  com* 
BMOQc  by  andeyitaadtBg  him.  Coatcat  with  the  piiwiHion  of  the 
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MmeronB  woriti  of  this  WaiMd  teotMti  jm  torn  fkm  to  allpw* 
poieB»  Yoa  hm  mide  ImmIi  ulib  km  booht  i  ttis  li  wfail  i» 
OftlM  expMttff  the  bIm)  but tlik  iiiiM«oBliii%  mimII  at  otiiers, 
tomt  potikm  of  gold,  amongst  fMt  OHMiw  of  lead  and  clay ;  and  as 
your  science  docs  noi  on^ible  you  to  distinguish  tlie  ore  from  the  soil, 
yoa  take  all  as  it  comes,  good  and  bad.  Without  consulting  your 
strength  your  throw  yourselves  inconsiderately  into  the  Ikti^  mp* 
porting  yoarselfei  upon  the  assertlmi)  lhat  Mostcians  can  only 
explain,  but  they  cannot  write;  they  make  the  attempt}  and  ene  h 
mnm  tifed  of  their  aoleotiie  jM^gon.  If  bj  chanee  om  of  them  takw 
up  the  pen,  ire  eimlope  hini  hi  w&fkikms  hmm  wfaleb  he  cannot 
escape,  and  powerlbl  Mveam  deUten  him  np  to  puhMe  ridicule ;  the 
multitude  for  whom  we  write  are  still  more  ^orant  than  oursel7c» 
upon  this  suljject.  Audacity  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  talent  i 
the  world  is  accustomed  to  belioYe  what  we  say,  and  will  oordkHj 
applaud  UB.** 

But  is  there  nothing  good  In  all  that  thoM  authors  have  written  on 
mnnof  In  the  £Dcy clipped  iasi  ki  RoomAv'e  alphnhelieBl  tpen* 
tiw  knowo  wider  the  title  of  the  DietloiMry  ef  Mwie^  hi  BiiiBrs- 
Bmn,  who  hiok  DiDiaoT  ae  »  weietaiy}  in  the  fibsays  of  La- 
noEM}  the  Memoirs  of  the  Avbb  RovitiBa,  the  Refleziom  of  tho 
Abbb  DT7B08  ?  There  are  those  who  woald  boldfy  reply  no ;  I  shaK 
content  myself  with  saying  that  tiiere  is  but  little,  and  in  re^rd  to 
the  Encyclopedias  and  RoussEAtr,  we  can  really  allow  merit  to 
certain  articles  only,  having  connection  with  metaphysics  and  the 
hiitory  of  the  art ;  and  this  is  natural ;  these  parts  diverge  from  the 
science  of  chords,  and  begin  to  enter  iato  the  proviaee  of  the  phi* 
kioopher  and  hislofiaii*  In  genetai  the-  didadfic  pait  ii  cstab* 
liAed  oaewonaooifeaBdatlansyaBd  thadeftiilioaiaaBabioiiioaad 

hangling. 

By  what  Ihtality  has  the  £neyciopedia|  vrhiofa  it  appsaai  ought  to 

have  been  the  elementary  book  par  excellence,  been  so  badly  coa« 
Btracted?  Skilful  editors  were  not  wanting:  Giroust,  D'Haudi- 
MONT,  Camhini,  Gossec,  would  have  treated  the  musical  depart- 
ment with  learning andcorrectneas.  CiiEaoBiNi,  Gatel,  Meiiul, 
te.  &c,  at  a  more  recent  period  ooald  haive  enriched  the  fiaajalo- 
pedia  with  adeatilie  articlMi  andiroold  have  left  to  Svabb  and  to 
GmooaiiB  the  parte  which  have  been  aUotled  totheni}  andof  whicft 
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they  have  acquitted  theniMlTet  tolerably  well  by  pillaging  all  the 
aathors  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fobject.* 
.  M.  Da  ItoMiQaTy  author  of  a  great  part  of  the  teoond  volnaM  of 
the  Dietioiiaiie  Eneydopediqoe^  pobUiriied  a  abort  tune  einci^  hai 
written  lihe  a  man  inatrocted  in  the  art,  on  which  hla  pvedecemon 
have  completely  gone  astray ;  but,  like  a  physician  who  It  not  called 
in  until  the  moment  when  the  patient  is  lost  by  unskilful  surgeons, 
M.  Db  MoMiGNY  came  too  late;  the  evil  was  irreparable;  he  could 
not  correct  the  two  first  volumes  ^vllich  have  figured  for  thirty  years 
on  the  shelves  of  o  n  r  1  ibraries.  His  articles^  written  according  to  the 
new  system,  of  which  he  is  the  inyentor^  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  school  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  do  not  m 
the  least  agree  with  the  pieoeding,  to  which  thqr  shontd  have  fonned 
an  eiact  suppfemsot*  The  lefeiences  am  not  even  observed^  and 
Severn!  words,  sneh  as  ifrvfle,  propriHSy  ftc.  amioonoed  in  the  fint 
yolume,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  second.  This  Dictionary  of  music, 
while  it  contains  much  of  excellence,  is  not  the  le^  the  roost  ill  di- 
rected, ill  arranged  work,  which  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  art ;  it  is 
a  labyrinth  in  which  an  unpractised  student  will  not  only  wander, 
bat  will  lose  himself  without  hope  of  return ;  a  monstrous  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  principles,  which  cannot  be  read  with  advantage  bat 
byanmster.  In  short,  I  may  best  compare  it  with  a  system  of  theokgy 
began  by  a  Jew,  continued  by  a  Turk,  angmeated  by  a  Cathdi^ 
corrected  by  an  Indian,  revised  by  a  Ptotostant,  and  finished  and  pab- 
Ibhed  by -a  theophilantbropist.  Is  it  then  a  detestable  work  ?  Not 
entirely  so,  but  three-fourths  at  least.  1 1  aw  dare  you  attack  so  many 
famous  authors?  It  is  not  1  who  speak.  Who  then?  The  book 
itself:  read,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  niiossARD  did  not  know 
what  he  said;  this  is  affirmed  by  J*  J.  Eoussbau,  doubtless  too 
lightly  s  he  ought  to  have  bad  aomoconsidemtion  for  the  writer  who 
serred  as  his  gnide^  by  furnishing  him  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
materials  found  in  his  work.  Fbttou,  FaAMBar  succeeded  Rous* 
sBAv  I  at  e?ery  ivdge  they  treat  him  as  a  bad  theorist,  a  dotard,  and 
DMKly  give  his  articles  for  the  sake  of  crilicisuig  them  and  puUing 

■s 

*  The  article  Cantata  belongs  entirely  to  Da.  Burney:  GiwouTvr 
nererthele^  signed  his  name  to  it  without  acknoHledginifthe  source  from  which 
hederifed  it,  tiis  historical  articles  are  often  a  copy  of  Laborue:  he  was 
aecttstomed  to  sack  borrowiog ;  and  bis  Histoire  de  fa  LUeratwre  liaBemeU 
only  a  tiantlatiflD  of  TiaSBOscm. 
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them  to  pieces ;  ibey  even  go  so  far  as  to  charge  him  with  lome 
show  of  jnstioey  with  not  iiiidecsla»ling  Italian.  Gihg  ir svs  ridicules 
SuARO  and  Cahosao;  Lbpbbtbb  and  Fbambbt  agree  that 

D*At<embbrt  was  not  able  to  distingutsii  between  a  major  and  a 
minor  third.  M.  l)e  Momigny  comes  aftcrwardit,  aad  instead  of 
rescuing;  tfic  autiior  of  Heluii%»e  from  the  sarcasms  levelled  against  him, 
he  unites  [umself  to  bis  deliacton,  and  annihilates  them  all  with  the 
strokes  of  his  ferula. 

For  myself,  who  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  decide  upon  such 
anafiairy  I  hafe  the  weakness  to  believe  M.  Db  Momiony  to  be  right, 
and  that  his  fellow  bbourers  knew  nothing  of  what  they  ptetended 
to  teach.  I  rand  hb  ariidei  with  interest,  which  fortunately  for  him- 
self terminate  the  work  and  the  cascade  of  satire ;  and  I  imagine  that 
in  writing  thera  he  has  oKon  said  with  the  comedie  Ues  I  cmmes, 
"  Fort  bien,  en  surete  du  moiiis  jc  mc  retire, 
Je  ne  laisse  apres  mui  personiio  pour  nu'dire.** 

Tlie  essays  of  Labokdb,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  are  only  an  in- 
dii^csted  mass  of  incoherent  parts  collected  beie  and  there,  compiled 
by  diffispenl  hands  and  with  contradictory  opinloiis ;  the  compiler 
has  accoBMlited  indistinctly  all  thtt  ho  could  find.  Why  amuse  ns 
with  the  mnalebf  the  Chinese,  by  ttanscriUng,  word  for  word,  a  long 
memoir  from  lather  Ahtot  2  What  relation  can  exist  between  our 
harmonious  concerts  and  their  confused  chants  ?  I  do  not  know 
w  he  ther  the  autliors  wlio  have  written  on  statuary  have  spoken  of  the 
baboons  of  China  and  the  pagodas  ol  Japan.  There  is  a  point  where 
art  ceasps  (o  bcurt.  The  princi[)lei  of  Lahomde  are  a  new  edition 
of  Uambau,  with  its  few  beauties  and  its  numerous  errors*  The 
editor  not  understanding  composition  bad  no  choice,  and  for  fear  of 
making  mistakes,  he  has,  according  to  the  example  of  many  oChert, 
admitted  every  thing*  Three  vdwiies  of  this  work  being  almost  en* 
tiiely  devoted  to  biogtaphyy  pnMli  agreeable  and  instmetive  fotd- 
ing.  This  pari  is  ver>  guod  exoepting  a  lew  inaccoracias,  aad  why  ? 
Because  it  coald  be  written  without  any  knowledge  of  music.  It  is 
not  neccsj>ary  to  have  studied  counterpoint  or  harmony,  in  older  to 
tell  ub  that  Mo  NTECLAiR  was  called  Miciitr,  that  he  was  born  at 
Chaumont  in  1666,  Sec  It  only  requires  a  littk  patience  to  arrive 
at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  such  truths. 

VoLTAtRB  hat  mid,  and  his  disciple  La  Harpe  has  repeated  it, 
that  ^<  All  artists  read  with  advantage,  the  JteJUxiom  sur  la  poesiCf  la 
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peinim'e  et  la  musique^  by  the  Abbb  Oubos  ;  iimrUiei<^  he  did 
not  VBclenUuid  mmiCy  Im  aem  could  wrile  a  Ttrae,  aad  kid  m4  • 

But  Um  Abbb  Ooboi,  who  it  nad  with  intrnt  hj  ptintaii  wuk 
poelsy  docs  tioi  tpitk  of  mntic  bb  a  scieDce  at  all  ia  hit  work ;  the 

thifd  volnine  merely  contains  reflexions  and  oonjectuves  upon  the 
declamation  of  the  ancients,  melopcia,  ma^ks,  mimes,  th<^tres,  &c. 
and  all  this  could  be  doue  withovit  underslaud ijig  the  gamut,  or  any 
knowli'di^c  o^  the  science  of  music.  Father  Jhiu  mov,  the  Abbe 
Bar  cttBLBMTy  weie  no  better  musicians  than  the  Abbb  Dubob^  and 
they  have  said  as  mach  aboat  it.  It  was  wflh^laDl  that  tbej  ander- 
stBod  Graok  and  I^tia,  and  traaslated  ABnTOTLB,  ABmoxiirBi^ 
dec.  te.  Those  luniiibed  tha  Abbb  Dvbob  with  the  MlerialB  he 
has  I— cijr  ananged* 

More  adroit  than  the  others,  and  desimiis  of  long  enjoying  his 
usurped  reputation,  the  Abbe  Roussier,  an  enthusiast  of  Rameau, 
adopted  Iiis  errors,  and  Iieaped  calculation  npon  cnlculation  to  de- 
monstrate the  excellence  of  a  doclrine  even  more  faulty  than  that  of 
his  model.  Ry  amalgamating-  algebra  and  harmony,  Roussier  put 
musiciaofi  to  route  by  the  forms  a-f  -  b: :  c=d.  Galea lators  were 
stopped  ahort  by  the  first  chord^  and  thus  the  enigma  fbiiad  no. 
(Edipwu  ThsihadtaaiedloBf«BeBgh,wheBheholdaiirafiMMfof 
the  Polytechaie  schoel,  skilled  Ib  the  setsnce  of  immdBy  has  dsTiaed 
the  riddle  of  the  aphbz,  and  ezplaim  hIaiBelf  at  foUows,  ia  an  cx* 
cdkat  work,  entitled  Prbicipes  ie  QmipotUim  det  ieoks  ttJtaUe, 

"The  systciTi  of  Pythagoras  has  been  followed  by  several 
!  ,un(  d  men  and  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  .is 
skill ui  musicians  as  himself.  It  has  recently  found  an  ardent  pro- 
pagator in  the  Arbe  Roussier,  a  man  as  profouadljr  igaonat  of 
physics  and  geometry  as  he  is  deieient  in  all  experience  in  mnsic, 
Bad  all  knowledge  of  whioh  he  constituted  himself  a  jadge.  Thb 
wiiksrdeca  not  dcseiva  that  I  ahoald  do  him  tiiehenoar  of  aamiag 
hiia,  if  ia  the  abscace  of  good  elemeatarj  boehi,  hii  worka  wrideB 
with  att  imagiaaUe  pedantiy  aad  inqjeitiaeBoay  had  net  eUBined  a 
certain  di^^roe  of  ittcooss^  attribatable  to  seme  appeaiaaee  of  nider 
and  clearBess.'* 

The  man  of  the  world  may  talk  nonsense  with  impunity  when 
spcakiiifT  of  the  arts;  his  oljscTvaliotis  create  little  sensation;  tliey 
arc  taken  for  what  they  are  worth ;  they  leave  no  iracei  ao  iccoiko* 
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tion.  But  persons  wlio  cau  conceal  tlieir  cniptiiicbb  with  the  brilliant 
veil  of  science}  or  who  take  advantage  of  a  loiiuec  fcputation  jusUy 
acqaired  on  one  tobjecl,  to  usurp  &  second  on  a  m»Uei  that  k 
absolutely  unknown  tp  them,  ihssB  Tortufo  of  soieuoe  aie  the  nost 
dangenHUi  and  it  is  impottant  to  uimasic  thesiL  A  gfeal  aame 
pieoedes  them— every  word  is  au  oracle,  blind  prejudice  applauds, 
and  tbe  young  slodent,  burning  with  the  desire  of  information, 
devours  Hith  avidity  the  deceitful  illusion  of  an  crroiieauti  doctrine* 
God  forbid  that  I  should  confound  the  author  of  Kmilius  with 
those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken!  AUhougli  more  informed,  his 
knowledge  of  composition  was  very  superficial,  and  conseqocntiy 
very  insufficient.  His  truly  amsical  offaniaatioa  1ms  raised  his 
a^ve his  rivab;  his  nataral  instinoi  naited  to  a aool of  fira,  and  a 
.  sabtle  aadentaadlng  eaabled  bioi  soatetiaieB  to  divine  seeictS|  wbidi 
luMoay  conaeals  Iroai  those  who  have  not  betn  Initiated  In  her 
mysteries.  All  that  he  has  written  on  the  philosophical  part  of  the 
art)  on  it6  eifect^,  Us  relations  with  poetry  and  painting,  is  sublime. 
Rousseau  alone  could  have  treated  with  equal  beauty  and  trutli 
the  admirable  articles  in  bis  dictionary,  when  leaving  tbe  explana* 
iioA  of  the  rules  and  combinations-of  lumnony,  he  has  surrendered 
himself  to  the  difeciioB  of  his  genius,  and  spoken  of  tiwmaml  art 
as  an  el«i«ent  and  sensitive  fpoot.  Ja  liivmir  of  eo  many  beanties^ 
let  ns  fiugiva  Rotfssaav  his  emn  in  mnsie. 

<<Sm  taotmiaDt  da  Imps,  sm  vmtns  sontde  Ini.** 
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An  BiUQf  on  ike  HUlory  and  Tkeatjjf  of  Mtukf  wd  on  the  qtudkktf 
tapabiUilgif  and  mmagemaa  of  Ike  Hmmm  Voice  ;  J.  NaUUmt 
Juihotoftheff^mBMeh^f^.  Loodoiu  Wbiltaker* 

The  comicclion  of  literature  with  music  affords,  as  wc  cstpcm  the 
matter,  a  sound  and  extended  fmindation,  on  winch  thr  c\r\liation 
of  the  science  and  of  the  cliaracter  of  its  prof^sors  may  be  erected. 
This  notion  indeed  it  was  that  gave  birtli  to  our  own  publication, 
and  at*  elects  have  not  disappointed  our  hopes.    When  therefore 
1M  m  anj  indientioA  of  the  adtnowledtgnieiii  of  the  prineiple^  it 
mil  in  with  our  pcMoooeived  opinionsy  and  flatten  those  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  rising  esthnatioii  of  the  art,  which  lead  ns  to  an«  . 
ticipate  resolts  the  most  favourable  to  its  intefests.   It  was  then  with 
110  slight  pleasure  wc  received  Ma.  Nathan  8  book  (a  very  hand- 
some quarto)  and  observed,  on  glancing  over  its  contents,  Cliat  thej 
promised  the  union  wc  so  ardently  desire  to  promote.  Literature 
has  done  less  for  music  in  England  than  in  anj  other  country  of 
Europe,  ludy  and  Fiancei  and^fienoany  laore  espetnally,  are  rich 
in  lieatiseBi  not  upon  the  science  luid  upon  the  technical  parts 
alone^  hut  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  prt  geneialij.  We  tnist  hcw- 
e?cr  the  seeds  are  sown  in  England,  and  that  eoeae  of  those  most 
interested  for  arasicy  are  eonvlneed  of  the  utilit  j»  and  tamed  tnwanli 

the  production  of  works  of  such  a  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Nathan's  book  is  wiittoa  in  chapters.  The  first  is  the 
History  of  Music,  It  is  however  but  a  desultory  combination  of 
anecdotes  and  remarks,  put  together  without  much  method,  and  as 
it  appears  to  us  to  little  useful  purpose.  Thessoond  is  "on  the 
Abm  of  Music"  Mr.  Nathan  takes  op  the  popular  noiioa  that 
the  music  of  the  anticnts  gieatty  tra)»oended  that  of  tlie  modeEns^  at 
least  in  its  eflfects  upon  the  human  passbns.  We  exceedingly 
doubt  the  fiuji— we  indeed  altogether  disbelieve  that  music  had  ever 
the  untyersal  influence  upon  happiness  it  enjoys  at  present — and 
we  bring  in  proof  of  our  creed  the  known  supenority  of  our  instru- 
mcnts,  the  extended  practice  of  the  art  in  all  departments,  amongst 
all  conditions,  and  in  all  situations.  If  in  the  less  improved  temper 
of  men's  minds — if  in  an  age  when  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
religioii  and  of  the  highest  institutions  of  a  State,  great  effiscts  open 
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IndifiiliMb  wete  prodnced,  uid  these  probaU/  handed  down  to  us 
in  an  eitiggented  fomi)  if  w«  wj  iinKl«  iiHtnnoM  of  itfiliing  efibcts 
cui  be  qnoted  ■  tiicy  nemthdM  bear  no  proportion  to  the  agencjr 
of  mniie  at  prwonl.  la  it  at  all  oradlblo  that  antient  art  Imd  aajr 
thing coapaiaMo  to  tbaopem  of  It  Dm  OkfrnmA^  or  Le  mtwe  dt 
Figaro,  oa  peifonned  at  the  King^s  Theatre  in  the  Hajmarket,  or  a 
Gonoeit  of  the  Pbii  harmonic  Society,  su  Ca.v  as  music  is  concerned? 
If  (hen  this  be  not  disputed — aud  ^vc  think  it  caiiuot  from  the  ac- 
counts that  have  come  down  to  us— the  cfTects  were  deducible  more 
from  the  lemperament  of  tho  auditon  than  the  character  of  the  per* 
ibfmaoce,  aod  modern  art  enjojs  an  nnqaestionabie  snpiemacy. 

In  conddering  modeva  atteinmcntand  modem  execotion  and  their 
direction^  too  little  attentbn  is  paid  to  the  laws  wbidi  goraa  the 
natoral  and  neoessary  progression  of  thingSi  aad  which  laws  apply 
to  mosic  as  to  every  thing  else.  There  is  always  a  departare  from 
simplicity  to  complication  ;  and  as  Ircsh  miuJs  arc  turned  to  a  sub- 
ject, fresli  party  arc  appended,  new  discoveries  and  new  applications 
are  made,  (nay  they  arise  with  t!>e  augmented  arrangements  of 
society  itself,)  as  these  parts  are  multiplied  and  subdiYided.  But 
Ibc  this  law  there  woold  obviously  lie  no  progression*  It  doss  not 
therefore  seem  to  ws  quite  fisir  to  treat  the  varietj  which  necessarily 
appertains  to  this  pregression  as  a  decline  in  the  pniposes  of  art, 
becaose  those  porposss  are  difeiatfied  and  extended*  Philosophi- 
catly  s|)eaking,  happiness  is  the  universal  end,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  happiness  is  not  produced  in  an  equal  degree  by  this 
diversity,  it  may  be  contended  with  a  g-rcat  shew  of  justice,  that  the 
changes  we  witness  are  not  the  declension,  but  the  adaptation  of  art 
to  existiog  occasions.  We  are  ail  prone  to  look  back  with  regret  to 
tiaes  past  as  to  the  age  of  i^reater  men  and  grander  ezploitSi  but 
lecuriing  to  the  capital  provision—to  the  quantnm  of  human  hap* 
pinets— there  may  be  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a 
decision  which.phces  ihe  supreme  virtue  aad  wisdom  In  those  qua* 
titles  for  whteh  the  antient  world  were  so  much  distinguished.  In 
music  we  think  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  move  tlie  lofty 
affeciiuns  was  the  aim  of  the  early  masters,  and  it  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved,  whether  they  have  not  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  art  as 
so  applied.  If  then  we  observe  a  due  admixture  of  these  composi- 
tions in  the  public  performances  of  our  own  timci  with  others  not  less 
agreeable^  though  devoted  to  senthnents  and  sensations  lew  exaltedy 
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but  not  less  irmoceol  or  agreeable,  we  appear  only  to  obey  the  law 
which  nature  henslf  has  laid  dMr%  im  Ihs  gmnvlb  tmA  nlwitj  of 
•U  Cioited  things. 

FwmtJ^Of  tMMdung thk  part  «r Ihe  qmte,  Ma.  Natsav 
htapphwcat  into  tha  abiMi  vblcli  an  «9  ba  Ibaad  is  iha  pnwoi 
aodu  tbaawonaraftkiMavba  propagalaaadieadi  tfca  art.  Hen 
also  we  matt  obtnide  an  opinion,  differing  perhaps  from  thoae  eom^ 
monlj  receiyed,  and  which  may  mitigate  the  gcverity  of  judgrnont. 
It  is  a  just  and  proper  attempt  to  separate  the  learned  from  the 
ig-norant,  the  good  from  the  bad.  But  because  there  are  in  (he  im- 
mcuse  call  for  both  perfonnera  and  singers,  many  who  disgrace  the 
profession  by  their  inferiority,  it  is  not  ai  all  a  legitimate  infeieace 
that  ail  it  laak.  Haia  niw>  tfaaia  k  a  manifeit  adaptaiian  Taltal 
af  tbaUghflil^orofWiof  a  hlgli  ofder,  is  aeitbar  appliioable  <o  nor 
denied  by  all  oiadilioni.  Tbate  U  no  widtr  faiiatioft  fam  the 
•fandaid  in  wntde  than  ta  olber  arte  and  oUMroooeaMs  tba anpply 
is  equally  levelled  to  the  demand.  There  are  abundant  means  for 
any  one  who  detircs  knowledge  to  obtain  it,  and  to  ascertain  tlic 
purest  sources.  Any  species  of  im[)osition  sTiccessfully  practised, 
implies  a  want  of  capacity  or  caution  in  those  who  are  its  victims, 
and  as  to  tbe  abates  Mm*  Nathan  qnotas^  tboogb  Ina  kk  tbem- 
telveti  Um^  aie  aacapUoat  not  rules.  There  it  bowever  aaa  point 
(eanetniiiig  epttpositions  lo  naidt)  ia  wbioh  «a  cntiislj  ^laa  mitk 
aaraalhot.  Onaaf  tbagiaadcaatesofdaohetittatetobateactdta 
IbetalactHBufialiBiiarpaeCry.  We  tball  qaole  bit  moidiH- 

^Motia  iadttfgnad  ftr  aobler  purposet  4baa  mmij  to  pitata  tiba 

car ;  tlia  it  iateai&d  to  speak  to  the  judgment.  But  aaaidcd  by  ^ood 
poetry,  her  spell  It  partly  bfobeni  and  the  bright  wreath  of  her  bune 

droops  and  withers.  Pore  composition  unites  totisic  and  poetry  in 
indissoluble  ])unds ;  and  so  intimate  is  their  connexion,  so  equal  their 
value,  so  indispensable  the  strictness  of  their  union,  thai  the  rules  oi 
sense  and  propriety  render  them  the  echo  of  each  other  :  but,  should 
we  feel  disposed  to  shew  a  prefeianea  to  eitheri  It  waald  be  oo  tbe  side 
ef  po^y,  to  which,  in  tbe  slrii^Mit  ofrartiot»  the  tma  elject  of  oaai* 
petition  should  render  music,  ia  tOM  flMWeij  tabtwtybiut  It  is  to  a 
oeMrture  from  this  legitimate  prirp  ise  oT  composition  that  music  is 
indebted,  at  present*  for  the  decline  of  her  influence  over  the  pas* 


sions." 


We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Nathan  altogetherin  his  desire  that  tbe 
singer  and  teacher  sboald  possess  wioos  knowledge  and  a  pbtloso* 
phical  temper.  Too  miidi  considctatiou  bat  tea  given  in  provi- 
sional edacation  to  sttidies  meielj  tedmical,  or  laiber  too  little  to 
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attainments  more  general  io  their  nature.  Thffe  are  the  dcficienoiBi 
ivbidiiie  lookto  the —iuUacc  of  UleiiAm  to  Mpply. 

In  treating  of  the  stage,  what  it  reqnini  fnm  n  ftngev^  and  the 
OMMea  of  frequent  fciloie.  Bin.  Natkah  has  perhaps  only  collected 
and  repeated  oobmbob  olijeolfons,  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  en* 
forced.  When  he  pa&&ea  to  the  music  of  the  churchy  hiii  viewB  are 
confined.    He  says. 

The  ^cat  dpficirnry  f\nd  cxtrcmf  dTiTnf^^s  of  onr  church  music 
is  much  to  be  lamented;  tor,  instead  of  fillini];- tis  "with  sentiments 
of  devotion,  it  fatigues  the  ear  by  its  want  of  variety,  and  certainly 
does  not  tend  to  create  those  sensations  which  sacred  music,  by  its 
noble  and  paAotio  straini  ihoold  inspire  I  question  whether  any 
thing  can  ao  powerfnlly  put  hannoay  to  flight  aa  the  psahna  in  a 
country  chardi.   The  nasal  twang  of  the  dierky  unaided  bj  any 
instrument,  the  discordant  voices  of  the  whole  ^ronp  of  sii^rs,  ana 
the  monotonoiis  airs  to  ^vhich  the  words  are  adapted,  instead  of 
promoting  devotional  inspiration,  torture  the  ears  of  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  an  iota  of  taste,  and  deter  them  from  volun- 
tarily committing  so  great  an  outragje  on  their  musical  organs  in 
tntore.  It  ia  in  letigiooe  oeremonwa)  if  well  performed,  that  mnaie 
appears  in  her  grand^t  and  moit  commanding  character.  She 
assists  in  imparting  those  feeling  of  pure  religion  which  form  so 
acceptable  an  offering  to  the  Deity ;  and  her  melting  harmony 
penetrates  the  heart,  and  bends  the  hauehty  spirit  to  contrition. 
This  was  the  effect  formerly  produced  by  her  powers;  and,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the 
masic  produce  wonderfol  eflhet  on  the  min£and  contribute  towards 
the  enthasiastic  feelings  of  the  devotee.  Tliroughout  Europe  the 
mateat  masters  of  their  day  have  proudly  contributed  their  talents 
by  com  posing  Stabal  Alaicr^^  Mherrres,  and  Motets^  for  the  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  heads  of  the  musical  department  have  shewn  their 
judgment  in  adhering  to  the  most  effective  pieces.   But  this  ha&  not 
been  the  case  in  the  Protestant  church,  where  the  ezqaisite  psalms  of 
ENiTld,  which  admit  of  anch  fine  scope  for  the  imagination  of  the 
composer,  are  aa  badly  ananffed  as  they  are  ill  anng*  Some  psalms 
and  anthems,  which  are  rare^,  if  ever,  performed,  are  deserving  of 
the  htn:hrst  commendation ;  but  take  the  aggregate,  and  they  are  far, 
very  far,  below  mediocrity.    The  evangelical  Dissenters  from  Pro- 
testantism fall  into  an  oj>positC  extreme,  for  their  iiyrnns  are  any  thing 
but  dull,  anduflea  brcatlie  too  much  of  amatory  feeling  for  so  holy  a 
place*** 

We  may  refer  ttj  former  articles  for  adequate  reasons  why 
unisonous  psalmody  is  the  best  for  congregational  devotion.  When 
Ma.  Natban  lefers  to  a  country  congregation,  he  sliould  alio 
consider  the  persons  who  compose  it,  their  numl)ers,  and  tlicir 
meHMoCadvmicmnaBt.  Thesa  daly  eslimaled  will  shew  the  eacas- 
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8iv9  VjlifficuUy  of  improving,  in  a  very  higb  degree,  tlie  general 
peifimnance  of  this  psit  of  the  servioe.  Upon  Ibis  hmdf  homamt 
m  Med  odI J  refer  to  oar  former  wlvmet. 

The  tbiid  chapter  Is  opon  tme*  Mm.  Nathaii  fhrows  no  new 
light  upon  this  very  cnrioos  and  inportnnt  iagradiont  of  rnwie. 
He  has  howerer  introdoeed  some'lmels  retpectinf^the  Hebnew  cfanni- 
iiig  and  the  melodies  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  may  be  thoi^t' 
curious  by  tho^c  who  are  unacquainted  willi  llicir  customs. 

"  Greece  and  Rome,"  says  Mn  .  N.  **  claim  recitative  exclusiveiy  a» 
their  own ;  and,  uccorUiug  to  Ciclto,  Quintiliany  Plutarch,  and  Hoe* 
tbius,  it  was  not  ooly  adopted  by  their  aotots,  but  orators  also,  who,  as  • 
well  as  the  musician,  had  a  notation  by  ivhich  the  inflexions  of  tiie 
▼nice  were  ascertained.  But  recitative  may  be  traced  many  centuries 
before  its  havini^  been  heard  of  in  Greece,  for  it  %vns  known,  and  in 
general  use,  in  llic  earliest  patriarclial  times  of  the  Jews  ;  it  was  then, 
and  stillis,  materially  connected  with  ( heir  reli«ju)us ceremonies.  £very 
word  ol  prayer  oiicred  to  the  Dcily,  Hlielher  in  their  private  or  public 
devotion,  is  given  In  a  kind  of  ubant,  which,  although  it  may  not 
come  under  the  exact  character  of  legitimate  recitative,  still  bears  (he 
sound  of  song.  So  essential  do  they  consider  melody  of  voice 
towards renderini'' their  prayers  nccepf-ahle  to  Gad,  ntui  for  increasing 
the  force  and  energy  ot  iani^na^e,  that  when  a  iad  Ixi  taken  to  learn 
gemarrah,  the  first  qnestiou  of  l.lic  rabbi  to  the  parent  is,  '  has  the 
boy  a  good  tunc  V  and  he  considers  that  the  greate4>t  compliment  is 
paid  to  the  pupil  when  it  Is  said  '  ^  veads  witb  proper 

tone.' 

The  Hebrews  chant  with  {peculiar  pathos  and  efl^t,  (in  style  of 
recitative)  the  w!ioleof  tlie  l]iblc,  after  the  manner  it  was  delivered 
to  them  irom  the  mouth  of  Mosesy  as  it  is  supposed  he  ie<:eived  it 
from  Mount  Sinai.*' 

And  wbcu  the  voice  of  the  trnmpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  Moses  spake^^Eiodus,  chap,  idi*  v.  10. 

^  Rabbi  Scbelemotb  Jarciii,  an  eminent  and  learned  writer  on  the 
Bible,  who,  according  to  the  Hebrew  licence  of  taking  the  initials  of 
BUCceedinG:  -words,  and  juininix  l!iera  togetlier,  is  commonly  callwl 
Rashi,  fnriiicr  explains,  iti  illustration,  that  wlien  Moses*  received  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai,  ii  was  giveu  to  him  not  only  with  the  sound  of 
trumpctSy  but  lilLewise  with  song  also.  The  Jews  have  in  conse- 
quence been  prohibited  from  repeating  the  Bible  in  any  other  manner 
than  as  it  was  recited  or  chanted  to  them  by  Moses ;  the  tune  of 
wliich  is  sttpposed  to  have  been  hnnded  down  faithtuliy  from  father 
to  son,  until  about  (he  tifth  century,  when  Rabbi  Aaron  Ben  Aser 
invented  characters  to  represent  the  nccent^  and  true  tone,  that  were 
ffiven  to  each  word,  by  which  meau5  the  urigiual  recitative  or  chaut 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

*^  These,  singular  chaiacler8»  or  (more  properly)  abbreviatures} 
consisting  of  about  twenty«seven  in  number,  contain  in  each  of  them, 
or  rather  they  each  ezprasy  as  mach  as  thm^  fonr,  five,  or  moN^  ol 
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MP  mdeiti  msAmi  fiMiatnf  lamg  or  ilioit  pauses  mom  or  lets  oon« 
lospanive  of  cti6braiit  mftriSnmttf  in  some  measure  reprsMt^ 
in^  our  present  stjlc  of  ornameills*  These  abbreviaturf^s  of  notes  are 
judiciously  placed  under  each  word  in  the  Bible;  aud  that  tiic 
rcfuitr  should  not  fail  iu  tlie  truR  expression,  (hey  are  even  placed, 
with  great  caution,  undci  Uie  vt^fy  letter  Uidt  mu&L  be  accented  in  the 
v«kI  ;  10  tiwt  cv«ry  vam  m  child  ia  «f eiy  foimffjr  mint  obaot  wiih 
ona  pythM  '  with  oM  espmrion. 

^  Tliese  abbreviataret  bear  such  seeming  intellectual  yaneCies  of 
sound,  that  every  word  fliron«^hout  the  Bible,  whether  majestic, 
sublime  awful,  appealing,  aiFecting,  reproaching,  or  applaudingi  has 
each  its  pro^r  expro&sivc  sound,  regulated  by  these  characters. 

Sioce  the  captivilY  of  the  Jews  in  Babylou,  and  the  destruction 
of  thdr  temple,  60a  B.  C  tlw  m  of  owiiioal  iadnmaattt  being  foi^ 
bidden  them,  they  have,  with  iacvemiecl  Iflaaciit7»  fUeterFCd  Ibeir 
ancient  melodies,  and  bequeathed  them  by  memory  from  one  genera- 
liod  to  another,  with  the  same  jealous  care  that  a  miser  would  his 
most  valued  tiensure,  muI  as  the  moat  malaBciioljF  laLioi  loft  (o  flBmuKi 
Ihem  of  their  ^  kuigdora  past  away.' 

One  of  the  most  auccting  of  these  roelodiei>  excites  a  deeper 
interest  Iban  the  rest,  from  being  song  in  the  ehamber  of  the  dying ; 
Ihoezeipiq^auui^  as  long  as  the  tide  of  Ufe  peimils,  joins  withtfciea 
maod  hliB,  and  when  the  firagile  weakness  of  mortali^  iMreTOoto 
him,  they  still  continue  singing  until  the  soul  has  departed  for  they 
believe  music  to  be  so  iticorporatcd  witli  (he  rthcrcal  essence,  that  it 
assists  the  di8emi>odicd  spirit  to  soar  intri  tlie  presemse  of  the  Most 
High^  and  join  tlic  angeb  in  their  baUelnjahs, 

Chap.  !¥•  Of  ike  liuman  voice  and  its  atlributeSf**  appears  to  us  to 
aMitMMi>aoaie  very  valnabia  matter.  But  wttb  respect  to  the  chssiK- 
aatiott  of  vote  Ma.  NjkWhW  dtAin  ft^m  mmt^  if  not  aH,  who  have 
MNenupofiihe  aoljeoi^  and  il  wouklbediflcvllfbr  biiii»  Wtotpeet, 
tasupport  tbe  ofdior  ha  baa  Mdf  down.  He  tbva  chaiaeletiiKei  the 
apecie*  v-^ 

^The  qualities  of  tlie  human  Tolce  are  commonly  distin- 
gwitbad  oMv  IhiiBe  beail^  aaondbig  totbe  oalonift  oigana  wbiiil 
appear  moit  partifiularij  concerned  in  ihunodulation  and  torMti-* 
Ist^  where  the  sound  appears  to  issue  almost  entirely  from  the  lungf, 

it  fa  distinguished  as  h  chest  voice ;  !?dly,  where  the  throat  appears 
the  chief  organ  connectwl  with  the  j)CQduction  of  sound,  it  is  caUod  a 
tkrout  voice  ;  and  3dly,  wliere  the  process  of  bceathing  seems  more 
than  usually  connectiui  with  lire  oo&tiik^  4ud  the  sound  is  accprd"* 
ingly  modiilatted  by  tbei^  inflnenoe^  it  is  tenned  a  ileotf  vokc*  There 
it  m  iburtb  kind  of  Voice,  which  is  bat  little  appireeiatodyeomaqnentlj 
rareliy  cuItlmtAfli  and  since  I  cannot  inoo-  any  sponson^  eith^ 
Italian,  German,  or  English,  who  have  given  a  name  tothis  ^>eculMir 
style  of  tone,  I  shall  ciill  it  llic  feigned.  I  am  aware  that  the  faheUo 
is  cmisidercd  a  feigned  voice ;  and  certainly  that  Toice  mast  be 
feigned  which  is  pcoduceil  by  artificial  constraint)  and  thai  does  not 
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oonsequeitiljr  seem  to  come  foiih  natorntljr  from  the  chest;  but  the 
quality  or  sound  that  1  allude  to  is  not  (liat  which  is  prodaood  in  the 
throat,  ami  already  difjt hi f^tn'shcd  uudcr  the  }^r^meo^'  fnhrff(y ;  nor  is  it 
the  Torf  fli  (fstti.  It  is  a  species  of  ventriloquism,  a  soft  and  distant  , 
sou  ml  [iroiliu  ed  apparently  in  the  chest,  and  chiefly  in  the  f);ick  of 
the  liiruat  and  head — an  inward  and  snppresseil  quality  of  tone,  that 
conveys  the  illwuiii  of  being  heard  at  a  aistaiice.  It  lias  a  tweet  and 
soft  melodioas  souody  wall£d  ffom  afiiTi  like  unto  the  nagic  ipeH  of 
an  echo. 

"  Mr.  Brrihnm  is  the  only  pnhlic  sinp-er  I  ever  heard,  who  hn? 
availed  himself  of  the  proper  advantages  which  the  feig^ned  voie<e 
aftbrds.  Those  ^vlio  have  listened  to  his  singing  of  the  Echo  song 
from  Narenskyy  must  recollect  the  enchantingly-pleasing  effect  which 
he  gave  to  the  faiewell  soppoied  to  ooine  fmn  bis  father*" 

Maflten  have  generally  regarded  the  chest  voice  and  the  head  voice 
as  the  only  geneiic  elistincliim,  and  those  tones  which  arc  affected  in 
their  passage  by  the  action  of  the  tl»ro;u,  merely  as  corrupted  sounds, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  arc  polluted  by  the  agency  of 
tbcmoutliy  lips,  or  teeth.    For  this  arrangement  there  is  one  decisive 
xeaeon ;  thegeaerK  distinctions  have  legaid  to  the  site  from  wfaeoce 
the  sound  first  proceeds,  not  to  the  organs  which  aflSeet  it  in  its  pas- 
sage. Thence  it  is  that^  philosophically  speahing,  the  head  and  the 
chest  are  the  sq^ions  which  give  the  proper  name  to  the  two  kuids  ef 
voice  distingnbhed  by  their  organic  fonnation.  With  lespeci  to  the 
fourth  kind,  which  Mm.  Nathaw  has  imagined,  we  conceive  he  is 
equally  in  error ;  for,  in  truth,  liis  "/cigtiecT'  voice  is  only  a  softening 
of  the  tone.    In  the  instance  he  quotes,  Mr.  Braham  produced  the 
echo  only  by  his  singing  very  loud  and  very  soft,  and  the  contrast 
produced  the  deceptive  supposition  of  the  latter  sound  proceeding 
from  a  distance.   The  art  of  ventriloquism  has  been  allovt  cd  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  fiUsette  or  head  voiccy  an4  the  only  difficult  is 
the  power  of  articulation  witbont  the  visible  motion  of  the  oigsiie 
nsnsdly  employed  in  speech.  'The  celebrated  ventriloqaisl|  Moxs. 
AtBXAKPRE,  admits  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vmtriloqainny 
and  in  the  various  testimonies  given  to  his  ability  by  different  persons 
of  rank  and  t  stiinalion  in  science,  during  his  travels  on  the  Coiilinent, 
lie  is  ii;cncrally  styled     Professor  of  Vocal  Illusion,"  a  far  more 
philosophical  mode  of  expression. — And  it  is  a  reproach  to  tins 
nation,  that  M.  Alexandre  is  actually  advised  to  adopt  the 
deceptions  name  of  ventriloquist,  upon  the  a^urances  he  every 
where  leceives^  that  though  crowds,  will  flock  to  lieaK  ,a  ventr iloquist, 
bat  few  irottld  attend  a  piofeaor  of  vocal  ilinalon. 
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.  Mji.  Nathan  tieats  more  fully  on  the  art  of  managing  the  breath 
ip  singing  than  wri^lB  on  vocal  art  in  general,  and  a  most  important 
part  it  it.  Singeis  oommoiilj  iii8|>iie  and  eziiire  the  vocal  air"  as 
tlieAiiir]|ieiiit  OgnUikomme  spoko  proao— without  kiioiiiogjt»  atthoagh 
emy  thing  depends  upon  the  jndicioiis  perfoimanceof  this  fpnction. 
BCa.  Naithan  diracto  that—- 

-  *^  The  singer  shotdd  first  make  an  inspiration,  as  if  to  sigh,  takiug 
care  to  keep  the  breath  so  much  under  command,  that  one  note  may 

be  continued  at  pleasure ;  gradually  increasing  or  diministiing  the 
sound  without  labour.  The  chest  being  thus  inflated,  it  should  be 
an  o!)ject  to  sound  the  note  as  sofilly  as  possible,  before  any  of  the 
brcatit  expires,  gradually  increasing  the  sound  to  the  fulle&t  extent  of 
the  voice,  and  diminishing  it  in  the  same  ratio,  until  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  ear. ' 

The  Bum  to  impreia  this  idea,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Ciadual  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  lieaiing  is  alTected  by  a  band 
of  nne  miistc  at  c\  distance.  The  sound  is  at  first  indistinct  but 
sweet ;  slowly  advancing,  it  is  by  degrees  more  powerful,  until  it 
rii^ea  full  on  the  ear;  and  reaching  us  closely,  its  effect  bccomre  bril-' 
liant.  Having  swept  by  us,  the  brilliancy  diminishes;  tlicn  gra- 
dually (lying  awapr,  itssoflei  tones  only  are  beard  s  and  finally,  the 
teraembrance  of  ttssweetnesi  is  all  that  is  left.  We  then  wish  Ibr 
its  renewal  with  as  much  eagerness  as  we  desired  Us  approach  when 
the  earliest  tones  onljr  were  heard." 

This  is  real^  a  very  lieautiful  illustration,  though  it  must  of 
coone  lie  taloen  with  oomideiabie  allowance  as  to  equality,  for  if  this 
rule  wen  litendly  Ibllowed,  cxpieision  would  be  oblitaated  by  the  * 
sweeping  McSm  elfectof  an  exaggerated  nmxaiitoee.  Maba  is  • 
said  to  have  inculcated  the  practice  of  equal  tones,  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  customary  method  of  beginning  soft,  sw(  llini:,  and  dimi- 
nishing) with  a  view  to  the  equality  which  must  always  constifnfo 
the  ground-work  of  vocal  excellence,  and  to  the  command  of  any 
given  quantity  at  pleasure.  This  she  considered  could  be  attained 
by  continuii^,  during  long  notes,  the  exact  quantify  used  at  com- 
mencing. It  would  be  more  useful,  piobably,  to  practice  in  both 
ways.  Concerning  intomUon^  If  ft*  Nathan  b  very  sparing  and 
oommon-phoe.  He  refers  the  student  whoBy  to  the  guidance  of  his 
ear,  to  the  rejection  of  all  other  standards,  yet  insists  strongly  upon 
the  formation,  the  ^educating**  of  that  organ.  This  part  of  (he 
subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  our  second  volume,  and  tftither  we 
refer  the  reader.*   Indeed  it  would  8ccni,  were  it  not  that  Ma.  N. 

*  Vol.4,  iMge 293. 
2a  $ 
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'IM  contented  himself  vtiih  the  superficial  paitt,  tbitt  he  thiiiBtliate 

UDOoiiMiioogljr  adopted  the  notbni  of  thUi  dmy^  aim  Mi  IdoM 

Hidw  iieaily)  if  not  exactly  to  Che  Mmb  tiiaio* 

neicnwrfca  **0nthe  fc/miOkm at hMSnjg  oftkt  ^Mse^nnUk. 

Nathah  qaaiatly  terma  H,  begin  by  an  dhacnrtrftottire  trt fcr  imiem- 

ber  to  have  leen  twfoie— namely,  that  ^<  the  commufl  {Mb  tff toneifl 

which  we  oonverse  lies  within  a  very  few  notes  of  tht  deepest  or 

gravest  sound  m  our  compass."   Mii.  Natuan  makes  it  in  order  to 

dodacc,  that  nature  Uiclati  s  the  cuUivation  ol  t4ie  lower  tones  fifst. 

A  better  reason  probably  is,  that  it  is  most  easy  to  fix  and  couftrm 

thoae  notes  which  arc  the  easiest  of  attainment.  He  recommends 

the  piactice  of  four  middle  notes  fust,  and  dien  ihecorngkilim  tflibt 

OBlnfe.  Noilriiig  w  think  M  lbs  iMMttjuMiM  l^ 

ibeilnKpfactieeafinrtruetlohsDdawIyMtblie^eria^  fhe 

mDlioii  of  aing^  are  rained  at  the  oatset,  aad^finr  ewt  ^meom 

erron  that  have  their  root  in  the  early  mode  of  fenrfng  the  Toion* 

We  fully  coincide  with  our  anthoi  in  liic  follawiug  opiniuns: — • 

There  is  an  erroneouii  belief  ihal  children  shonkl  not  begin  to  h^ve 
their  voices  cultivated  at  an  early  age ;  to  this  1  will  not  subscribei 
fiNT  in  my  opinbn  (bey  cannot  commence  too  soon.  But  if  iiundidoiis 

teachers,  by  imprudent  exertion,  strain  youtbful  voices,  then  indeed 
their  f  otics  become  harsh  and  discordant,  like  iliose  6i  a  wind  instru- 
ment that  is  overblown ;  under  such  tuition  it  WNiid  bt  baA  tbil 

children  should  not  b^giu either  early  or  late/* 

There  seems  to  be  an  air  of  truth  abouttheloUowiag  seotencesy  which 
are  of  so  macb  u^portance  in  the  science  of  teachinj^  4liat  it  is  to  be 
wishndiBome  esqpeibnents  oould  be  ifnulntd  mifjF  Mft.  NAWAii't 
tbeory.  We  ne? er  yet  heard  of  anj  one  aHeniptbyf  t»  Isasli  m  bi^ 
dutu^  tbe  peiiod  of  tb^imaaitioft  of  bis  t^ke  iram  ita^mrilc  to  Us 
adult  tone.  We  doindned  lecoUecttnia  instancee  tf  ataaet  alBfei^ 
with  Tory  fine  yoicesi  continning  their  vocation  during  the  time,  but 
tliL'y  sung  in  two  distinct  voices — the  low  voice  and  the  falsctte,  sepa- 
rate (J  so  widely  l^y  quality  as  to  resemble  Matthcws's  Ms.  Double- 
lui^s.  Mr.  Nathan's  melliod,  if  he  can  owrcome  Ihe  roughness  and 
uncertainty  which  generally  attend  the  ircatiiig  of  the  voice,  pro- 
miaeaan  ameUofation,  but  tbe  psspofjcaii  on(|r  be  made  bf  jqpeated 
experiments. 

^  A  good  old  master  has  (no  doobt  to  premt  injurious  practice) 

recommended  that  boys  hliould  not  sing  at  all  from  the  time  wnen  their 
voices  break  until  their  tones  are  fixed.  The  change  that  takes  place 
with  the  constitution  in  male  voieeS|  is  very  diflereot  from  that  oi  the 
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female.  Tf»c  latter  only  kjses  a  particular  thinnm  of  aoutul  eommon 
to  very  youtlilul  vuic£b,  and  gains  m  iti  placo  a  iuU  rich  \)ody  of 
(one,  which,  from,  ill  mana^emeiUi  b  often  turned  into  harshness  before 
noticed.  But  the  male  entirely  loees  lib  upper  notek  and  cains  a 
dnefver  compass  of  an  adtktt  or  more  bdiir.  It  is  then  wncntlie 
■aelfti^Mliililr  sbouM  br  exerted  by  transposing  bis  pupils  songs  ami 
oKercwcs,  so  that  his  voice  shall  be,  by  degrees,  lowered  in  pitch,  an 
Ihc  acute  tones  Call  off.  it  is  his  duty  to  be  on  tlie  watch  for  every 
dian^^e ;  and  as  the  upperr  notes  get  defective  in  the  smailc^tt  degree, 
^oracJied  or  uncurtain)  Iktir  wu^m  9kaM  be  Vommd  by  Mf  a 
lonn  «t  f  4iBi^  sfitil  the^NmbioDnm  fiaeAaan  eoualef^BM^  fnoor, 
baritono,  or  baiew  By  such  means  bojt  would  never  entirely  loan 
their  vocal  powers,  nor  slMnld  we  Imvitf  to  Uunieat  the  great  tcaidty 
of  male  si%oi%j" 

In  his  tec^tien  concerning  "     swelling  and  4^ip^  .cf  th^  v^oe^ 

thnw  ii>nn  npfikiatian^a«#o«mo  oiyedimi»  iwbioli  Immt  ik» 

N>  i—«i>drui*iijmli  idbicli  dMtfet  to  bo  miliid  ftttoig  Ifeo  Mm« 

mefnl-diieoTetin,  if ne  imty bo  eall  It,  of wodefii  nit.  XUsis'how to . 
demonatrnte  vbually  by  wintionsof  Hie  common  sigot  fee  cmoendo 

and  diminuendo,  with  some  new  raodificaiionsi  the  precise  mode  of 
singing  any  given  pu^sage.  In  a  subsequent  page,  (Lami£L*i  tong^, 
•*  Holy  Holy  Lord"  is  |jTinted,  with  the  directions  placed  ovemearly 
all  the  notes  of  tTie  song,  and  a  more  perfect  dtreelion  and  iUustratioa 
cannot,  we  ventnse  tofresuma,  be  given  viva  vo(}€^  as.tDqnnntltyi 
and  therefore  in  some  lort  qnnlity  of  sound.  By  this  expedient  Mr* 
M.  Imi  gone  fitf  to  remoitt  one  of  ilho  ginateit  impediments 'hithorto 
oKpeitond  itttomif^^  ipmciM  WB/imim^'mfimimo^mA  ImihM 
done  mwo  (ten  noy  onow  fomlng  *  pMloidyliittd  .niill 
wofee^  In  #Uoli  nimli  ltoa«iay  be  tnip«ttid#  Hlb  fidPy  ftfChe 
devoMit  pnil  of  tko  Mk. 

The  directions  as  to  the  mouth  are  sensible,  and  particularly  as 
Ma.  IS  AitiAN  adheres  io  moderation.  All  extravnganoies  are,  he 
says,  absurd.  The  same  retnaik  applies  to  his  section  on  artieuinticMi, 
and  though  not  more  relevant  in  this  than  in  any  other  place,  Ik  hew 
dnUvttmoQe  of  the  moat  important  tales  that  can  be  laid  down,  namolyi 
tM"n.M^|ei«lianldinBtt^fniytlii^gtet  JBpm 
tMn  ^ppwent^y  trnnmfcn  finon  ■wtlci—dll  ttom  dnfflnln  fbui 
mmliilmfiMtiflMim  liimplieBthe  aiiinttinaf  nAiMinrii  imd  in* 
doed  of  nny  iUng  bnt  ttiio  m«dosty  and  *0nnftiMlity.  1»e  content 
to  do  as  wcU  as  we  can,  and  a4  the  same  tmw  to  lend  nil  our  powers 
to  do  all  wc  can,  constilutcb  uvttily  tiic  whole  art  of  employuig  talent 
to  its  utmost  advaotngo. 
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Coaccrning  emphasis  and  accent,  Mb.  Nathan  is  in  general  right. 

But  his  dijjections  to  the  Birength  directed  to  be  used  141011  ihc  stage, 

we  conceive  are  superfluous,  because  he  addresses  his  reproof  to  the 

abuse,  not  to  the  use  of  a  principle  which  probably  is  intended  to  go 

BO  further  than  to  suggest  that  more  force  is  required  foff  effiMJl  in  large 

than  in  small  bniidings.  A  celebrated  Ficnch  initer  njt-»^  Im 

inaases  lie  son  qni&*6l^vant  de  Foiclieftre  t'^paroBA  ai  parooniani 

retpaee ;  d  tont  ce  qui  poonaii  9*j  moontier  de  dnr  oa  d*inoohei€nl 

est  adovei  on  116  Mist  d'aniver    roldIle^--a  wl^ident  tnilh. 

Mr,  N.'a  observation  is  however  just 

*^  There  is  great  vulgarity  in  making  emphasis  too  strong ;  when 
any  particular  point  is  intended,  it  should  be  dpne  by  the  swelling 
and  dying  of  the  velce,  either  sudden  or  protraetod,  as  the  subject 
aajr  Fcqnire,  and  with  that  peculiar  archness  of  style  and  manner 

whioh  must  ever  fascinate  the  listener.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal criterioos  by  which  a  .singer  of  .toate  and  judgment  may  be 
appreciated.'* 

And  again  with  equal  justice,  ''Tliis  boisterous  introduction  of  mock 
CTprcssion  destroys  iho  befinty  of  the  most  elegant  music,  and  pro- 
duces the  same  eilcct  on  the  ear  as  cuarhc  couverbaliou  issauig  from 
the  lips  of  .tboie  from  whom  eveiy  fefineraenC  of  polvhed  laneuage 
was  expected :  but  many  erroneously  imagine  this  subversion  of  taste 
the  acme  of  perfection,  while,  in  fact,  they  arc  burlesquing,  by  their 
violence,  the  TOiy  passages  wliidi  thcj  would  wish  to  lemkr  im< 
prrasive." 

(  Under  the  h^d  of  execution  Ma*  Nathah  includes  the  ari  of 
onmriniti^-  and  hare  he  hm  been  10  coasipletd j  surpamed  by  a 
UeatiBB  latelj  puUlshod^  that  theieis  no  room  for  comparison, 
•  The  Chapter  ^On  expreuM*  is  coarse  and  wipbiloBopliical.  Ex- 
pression is  a  general  term,  comprehending  all  the  aUrifautes  of  vocal 
act,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  bat  as  a  compound.  Bat  our 
limits  warn  us,  ^ve  must  hasten  to  the  technical  parts  of  llic  book,  the 
solfeggi,  and  indeed  we  may  pass  over  the  intermediate  essays  without 
missing  any  thing  of  particular  importance  or  novelty.  Mr.  N,  com- 
mences his  examples  by  an  ascending  and  descending  scale  conjoined, 
in  all  the  clefs,  and  in  thirteen  major  and  thirteen  minor  keys.  This 
ireoonsider  to  besvperflnoosi  beeaoseifwonadeiBtood  Mn.  NATsan, 
li*  htmyclf  is  at  no  small  pains.to  dnatate  the  trath)  thai  one  seats  or 
key  is  or  oagjht  fa bca  model  for  all  the  wttL  The  eaounpleand  ex* 
planation  of  ono  such  scale  Is  tbeielwe  all  snfident*  The  exnoises 
are  elaborate  and  well  contrived ;  they  convey  the  rudiments  of  every 
possible  combination  of  time^  iateivals|  and  division*   The  student 
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who  wiO  iednloaily  piaclketlieiiii  wiU  new  be  embenwied  by  «iy 

passage*  lie  may  meeC 

Chapter  XI.  might  perhaps  hare  been  omitted  wHbont  mucb  detr!*" 
ment,  b<  cause  it  isitronglj  to  be  siispeclcd  that  the  anectlotos  related 
are  merely  curious  exceptionsi  if  indeed  music  had  the  iniiucnce  as- 
cribed to  its  effects.  ' 

Bui  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason  why  we  wish  Mr.  Natojlk  bad 

suppressed  this  chapter.   In  a  note  we  find  the  followiiig  passn^e— 

That  constantly  hearing  the  finest  rousio  is  not  always  a  sufficient 
stimnlantto  bravery,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
professor,  wlio  lias  crept  into  notice,  no  otic  knows  how  ;  and  keeps 
there,  no  one  knows  why.  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  plays 
with  precision,  for  it  cannot  be  said  but  be  performs  to  a  note  what  is 
written ;  b«l  to  wnnld AfohooMioy  or  snantonBton.  Ilis laid  Hwi 
thii  professor  of  mmic,  or  music  piofiSMor^  leonved  a  challenge  wbQo, 
performing  at  a  concert ;  the  power  of  sweet  sounds  could  not  coun- 
ternct  the  discord,  which  fear  struck  on  the  trembling  strings  of  the 
musician's  heart ;  to  fight  was  impossible,  the  Lyre  of  Orpheus  would 
have  played  in  vain,  had  iU  master  tried  to  rai&e  a  spark  of  courage 
mhbte  it  never  fonnd  a  dwelling.  The  knight  turnecl  pale,  protested 
tbat  be  could  not  fiehty  and  rather  than  risk  bit  precious  life,  consented 


occasionally  flourishes  a  wnitc  roll  over  the  heads  of  celcbratef I  per- 
formers, witli  a  most  authoritative  air  of  thnely  consequence,  did  not 
evince  the  chivalric  spirit  of  a  knight  errant ;  but  his  noble  honours 
bloomed  so  freshly  on  his  brow,  that  the  buds  of  bis  yalour  kept  pace 
wiAb  tbab  tender  progress;  and,  nodoabisbonldateoondlirial  be 
niade^  thc^y  imid  be  Mund  to  Imve  afri^  at  a  sCoidier  gniwtb«*^ 

Tbis  note  alludes  to  Sm  George  Smart  too  obviously  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  wc  quote  it  only  to  give  it  the  refutation  and  the  reproba- 
tion it  so  richly  merits.  Sir  George,  wc  will  venture  to  tell  Mr. 
NATRANy  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  our  assertion  will  be  borne  out 
by  ibe  gmt  bulk  of  bis  brethren,  has  risen  to  estimation  by  general 
aoqpiaintanoe  witb  ibe  delails  of  buiinflMy  by  gentlemanly  nannfln^ 
hf  ikill  in  bbi  pnteiony  and  by  bonoav  and  integrity  in  ill  exeicise ; 
and  we  may  add  too^  of  oor  own  knowledge,  by  a  liberality  iriiich  b 
not  less  gcoeioos  bi  bfm  than  beneficial  to  those  towards  whom  it  is 
extended.  With  respect  to  the  particular  anecdote  of  the  quarrel  in 
tvhich  Sir  George  was  involved  by  the  heat  of  a  youthful  antago- 
nist, wc  also  know  that  no  man  could  manifest  more  calmness  nor  more 
determination,  than  the  man  whom  Mr.  Nathan  thus  slanders. 
Tbegontleman  into  whose  hands  SinGaoaoB  surrendered  his  honour 
has.  In  ooignnctioii with  the  olberieooiid)  publicly  testified  that  the 
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qpftfrel  nutt  most  honorably  UlMo  iipi  and'  M  »  iisUief  coaftcmatioB 
of  what  ive  slate,  Sir  Geobob  presided  at  a  duuiBr  oC  the  PliUhaf* 
iBm^fi^^  ^J^Mjj^^^^^  ^Jj^j  ^^^^3^  ^^^l^^m^^j  ^j^j^J  ^i^^^^ilo     (odllk  ^i^F  ^^^^^ 

iQMter  oCluf  OTMntewyBT}  n«i  bmmiUiI  iodiMlfivi  ilMqflK  pnoft 

of  oquanknitj.   We  regret 'to  see  M  b  .  N  atrab's  VoolrlliBS  pBtkrtsdi 

and  he  will  always  find  aa  now,  Uiat  no  writer  will  gain  any  ihing 
b/makiug  himself  tbo  instrtunent  of  low  and  dirty  dctiacUon* 

Taken  as  a  whoicUiea,  Ma«  NAiUAif^ft  work  contaifid  raattcr  that 
is  BScfBl,  mixed  up  wHh  many  sensible  mmrksw  Itht  work  howeter 
mints  melliod  and  caitailmeoti  for  with  sH  dor  disposition  to  clieoiirBge 
eiec/  ondemmi  ta  iwilo  ittBiilaip  villi  mnsioi  vts  cMNMt.«mBal» 
MB  6oai.daiselra%  llnl  tiMwls  a  gteat  psapoitfon^f  wBwiuii  pinsa^ 
and  a  ganeni  lade  of  dberiminatioii  and  orAer  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materiab.  Thus  we  have  page  afier  page  of  notei 
(sometimeg  of  notes  apoii  iioteii)  and  quotation,  in:  no  mry  g^xxi  Lastc. 
Three  snccesstvc  pages  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  scraps  of  poetry, 
to  shew  what  ?  The  beauty  of "  the  swellinp^s  and  dyings  of  tlic  voice.** 
Most  of  thAm  ace  thicadhscey  and  some  of  thoia  uotbiiig  to  ibc  puc* 
poMs.  We  havolbntgfYen  tlie  reader  the  means  of  jadgiag  of  the 
merits  of  the  worlTi  which  is  creditable  to  Iffa.  NaYBabIs  indnstrjfy 
Vat  his  pubKicatieavonld  luMe  basii  i»eieiy  sens^inoeeiialnabiei 
iMChtohinMlfandlliiaraideis,  hadkt appibdilieteUbtoll,  Bad 
stripped  it  of  tteload  that  now  encnnAefsthe  matlnr;  wMsft'ttnaeest* 
Murtiy  eailaoaas  the  price,  and  gives  it  something  of  the  ais  of  a 
made-^tft  book. 
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Bmih  VWagimky  ptmr  /s  PloNa  Farter  par  Fredme  Kalkbramer^ 
O^^^  h994m^ .  CleiMiili  and  Cow 

^JmHa^  Chmid  HimAjpmr  U  Fwao  FuUmec  (Mbeifre^  (ad 
,  mmnhpatFMKMreamr*  (Stanm.  Londoa.  Gfaappeli 
.  •mLCq^^i  ClflBffitiftiidCo.  . 

These  two  Compositions^  aUhougli  bearing  iateroiil  evitlcrice  of 
liie  same  liaud  and  head,  arc  o£  a  very  various  character :  tliey  are 
different  spec ics  ofibe  same  geaus ;  the  fint  being  light,  cleganty 
^flg;!  brilliant— (be  fecoa4  baving  aU  ibe  genius,  oonUivaooe)  and 
^(lRpei;fu|(^i4C^tjiiiiy  .ib^i  aUea4  on  natural  endowment  and  maiterlj 
«oqaiiianuBt»  hotlh  in  t^v/  and  ixactice* 
.  TiU  Bfrn^YMtH^  ^  W  Ibe      of  C  nuyor  and  in  }  tune.— 
The  stttiject  occupies  IS  bars,  and  is  both  original  and  interesting, 
a  smooth  and  ele^aiit  cUcct  is  produced  by  the  chioiualic  Jiotes,  and 
the  alterations  it  undergoes  in  the  repetitions  arc  very  graceful :  the 
ascending  passages  too,  on  the  Ist  and  2d  staves  of  the  third  page, 
are  introduced  with  great  elegance.   The  imitations  between  the 
bandS|  in  the  fouitbpage,  an  oonduded  in  ascending  chnmatic 
panages»  and  lead  to  a  second  strain  or  pasietto  of  wy  ezpres* 
sife  melodj*  The  modolation  in  the  5th  sta?e  of  the  5th  page  is 
rich,  and  leads  to  similar  ascending  passages  as  above  mentiooed. 
It  is  needless  to  go  through  any  further  analysis  of  the  piece;  the 
paiisages  we  have  already  pointed  out  will  serve  to  shew  its  prevail- 
ing character.    We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  a  composition 
of  this  rank,  so  much  variety  of  cilect  formed  upon  such  unity  of 
design.  The  structure  is  complete,  and  corresponds  in  ail  its  parts ; 
One  passage  grows  as  it  were  out  of  another ;  there  are  no  rough 
edges  all  is  smooth  and  polished.  U  u  capable  of  great  l^pht  and 
shades  if  we  may  borrow  the  termr--the  word  fl]qi«asBioii  woold 
here  convey  more  than  wo  intend,  ibr  the  character  of  the  pieco 
demands  finished  and  correct  rather  than  powerful  or  aliboting 
execution. 

The  Grand  Rondo  is  drdicated  to  Mr.  Moscheles  as  a,  Gage 
cTAmitU.  Its  title  therefore  promises  every  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Ma.  Kajur BRENNER,  the  worth  of  tl|e  composition  being  one  test  of 
the  sti8i«gtb  of  his  Impdahip.  Thagieattakatsof  Mb-MoiobbiiSs 
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would  also  naturally  impress  Mr.Kalkrkf.nner  with  a  desire  to 
make  Mr.  M.  an  oOering  worthy  boUi  of  bioiatlf  and  Uiem.  When 
wt  mj  thai  he  batfacoeQded«  we  peifcapt  etptm^mtf  thing,  ImI 
If e  shall  endeaf our  to  give  oar  mdm  ione  lUal  Mllaii  ofUMr  Mi j 
btwhidiMr.  K  baiparfomiad  hii  talk.  The oBipogkii  inaHhi 
moat  If  not  amha  difficttUtaa  which  miieru  agtlrti  hate  i»fta<aJ  ahd 
oTerawiCy  and  these  difficolties  ate  Mdeaed  gUli  gwala  hf  tlM^il-  • 
ginality  and  complication  of  their  combioatkms.   We  need  only 
name  pages  11,  19,  13,  14,  as  a  few  iu^itatices  among  many.  The 
Introduction  is  full  of  beauliful  expression,  partlcularl^r  the  passage 
bcguwiag  oa  thedih  bar  of  the  3d  stave^  |>age  2,  and  hkewiae  the 
emaiifB  elegwiae  of  the  otnMeati  ^pmM  t*  it  ivtai  ivpeated  m 
tbeSdiMge.  Thepieeeia  pefha^loeflei«v««<V*«ikMrilM 
iastraaientaleiiects,  and  the  pwrcrfhlwcuiiwi  iHlteh  H  m  da^gaed  l» 
oommemorale.  BuCwhen  weeoasiderhowintiGh  iMi*M«iidhMp 
gination  are  concerned  in  all  works  of  art,  both  In  their  dei^M  ttnd 
execution^  wc  may  iairly  say  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
.    other  mnster?,  that  none  bnt  the  genius  whicb  dictated  this  oomposi- 
lioa  can  reader  it  pcrfcd  justice  in  its  performaace. 


Votfd  Anlliofo^T/,  or  the  Flowers  of  Song^  bring  a  Selection  of  the  tnosi 
beauliful  and  esteemed  Vocal  Music  of  all  Europe,  wUh  English 
Words;  alio  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  original  Focal  Ckmposi* 
thns,  mid  a  Caialogae  Bmmde  of  iht  Cotdeid».  London.  Gale. 
Nm.    1^  a,  and  4. 

Thh  ^  ertkk  work  is  partly  Kleiary ,  partly  ckUtcal,  and  partly 
ibimM*  tbuft  II  i»  ealetdaled  not  otily  to  be  the  (M>Biemib4r  ef 

classical  productions,  and  of  aome  loo  that  might  otherwise  be  little 
known  or  altogether  lost  in  the  deluge  that  now  rushes  (Mb  frow 
the  press,  but  it  aims  at  conreyiii*  also  useful  information  connected 
witb  the  selected  compositions,  exciting  enqairy,  and  aiding  scieo* 
tific  aoqoirement*  Thai  snch  a  design  mast  pOssMi  grriat  ci^mi* 
Wti^  ia  Mif-oTldeni-^tie  tktek  H  indeed  v«iy  happily  oeneeived^ 
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bill  HImb  eyer/  iking  chc^  ib  litle  to  regard  tmisi  cle|M;iid  upon  Uie 
4ip(M  «r«liiU|j  nitb.wliidi  ii  if eatcoM.  To  tJhit  pMi  UMCfsfm 

Th»  Iwpfcto  tiqr  liiiiiinw»ly  |>ruried»xd  gvoi  ytfiw  $  Ito 
aMifo flfttitm  diidf  and  btaaUAiUy  «^gm«l*  CM)  KwtMr 
OMlijit         pifoi  of  UUer'pren  aiifl  ijboul  (iPMi^3N4gH  of 

The  advertisement  opens  witli  the  proposition  that  good  vocal 
mmic,  in  every  style,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  morv  justly  ap- 
preciated ia  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Euiopo.'*  This 
admiiiioo.  of  the  extensiyc  range  of  oor  c^tivated  tiutee  it  oUfiboled 
ffr  thooMimvomiid  free  spirit  vith  whkk  E^gUtH  teToUm  fm»^ 
tnle  Uirovfli  oU  iMika  in  their  hmgn  inuMlofttfi-Mlldte  tiw  pMli* 
oipilte  in  IMff  mqwmAmm  limj  oM  M  thoir  vliwii,  Nffrtfcor 
ivilli  tfH  iDflMM  of  tiio  Ilalaoa  opcia.  TImm  u$q^mktAmfr  .wKli 
exotic  oooqioetliMii  it  genmllj  cifoiiUUid.  Fim  this  the  Mrthor 
takes  occasion  to  complain  of  the  impediments  opposed  (o  English 
talent  in  the  cngageiaeiit  oi  Mn.  Bikhop  as  thccomposcr  to  Govent 
Garden.  This  is  a  ciiargc  we  have  heard  in  many  quarters,  but  we 
entertain  doubts  as  to  tbe  extent  of  its  operation,  and  jilso  of  tUe 
justice  of  imputtog  to  wnagers,  or  to  4he  fowpoi^  hiniselfy  any 
tliiog  of  tbo  ipurit  of  aonopoij  by  this  course  of  pMpedii|g«  Tlio 
office  of  conpoief  to  mch  an  eitoblishment  inpliis*  noftiifitjr 
nppenis  toot  to  bo  abioliitoly  iabemt  ia  Hifri»»ganMii|tn  ■iwnnty, 
the  ppver  at  all  times  of  connapdiiig  tbe  Aatent  :of  m  lMUvi|loal.of 
•nffidentcaipadty,  to  prp4ope^  wttblnmjr  phprtperiodsy  thoTarioaa 
compositions  (overture,  song,  and  ballet,)  which  circumstances  may 
require.  A  piece  is  presented  by  its  author  to  manageri.  They 
think  sufficiently  well  of  its  dramatic  merits  to  accept  itfor  the  stage. 
It  becomes  their  care  to  have  it  set,  and  to  this  eod  they  must  be 
able  to  call  into  LmmediLalc  action  a  composer's  genii^  |i  is  essen- 
tial to  tbe  interests  of  the  theatre  tbai  t|if  j  fl^uld  baf»  a  coaiitooe 
in  ikt  talent,  pf.  tbe  indiridaal  th^  mpbiyi  and  4bi9  lynM^w  iM 
cmlybothe  imUof  flspeilaittit  and  anaDMiu  Thf  wqr  Iritl  l»  n 
'  certain  degree  oonloe  the  itrength  wluch  ennm  tbf  Mdlgt.  Until  ' 
therefore  a  composer's  fertility  is  eshamted,  the  inn>e  IndindMl  is 
more  likely  to  be  avaduble  than  any  new  candidate  for  musical 
bouours.  So  much  fur  tbe  regular  coiupospr  as  a  pari ot  s.M€h  an 
establishment,  if  howe?cr  i^u  i^i^siiiUi coitopi  tiiatnooai|>oser 
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piocsMd  a  poem  for  liimieify  and  having  pradaoMl  air<i|iera  coit« 
plote,  ofieied  ii  to  niAiiBgefv— if  in  tnoli  otte  ive«ijr  ft  good  piiee 
should  be  rejeded  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  porm  Pegu* 
larljr  engaged  to  write  for  the  house,  the  inifcsfi  Of  tile  ai<  and  of 
the  public  mi^bt  both  snUer .  But  we  haye  never  IroH  that  snub  atf 
expcfiiiitul  has  been  tried.  Were  a  really  good  open«.  with  TwUy 
excellent  music,  prescnfecl  to  Messrs.  Kemble  and  Go.  thry  nnist 
know  very  litlle  of  their  interests,  were  they  to  refuse  it  i»imp)y  on 
the  g^nnd  that  Mr*  Bishop  compoies  for  their  house,  although  his 
talents,  in  their  full  display,  have  certainly  phu:ed  biro  at  an  fm- 
mense  height  above  anj  existing  dramatic  composer.  NevertlieleBr 
it  may  be  uiged,  that  this  species  of  oomposition  would  perhaps 
fiourish  move  in  England  if  such  an  experiment  were  oAener  made.' 
Perhaps  U  may  be  so.  We  wish  to  see  more  strenuous  efforts  n  pplicd* 
to  the  improveraent  of  the  musical  drama,  and  we  yet  hope  to  interest 
the  general  mind  sufficiently  to  prodncc  some  Ix  ik  ficial  <  nVc(3.  ' 

The  Editors  of  the  Vocul  Anthology  pHrposc  to  rrincdy  the  de- 
fect they  thus  compUio  of,  and  to  state  their  pretensions  in  their 
own  language  ^to  secure  to  their  countiymen  the  advantages  which 
our  natfonal  theatres  thus  neglect  to  take  of  this  ikdlHies  they  pos- 
sess^ eoflibiaing  and  bringing  before  the  public  the  eflbrts  of  na- 
tive musical  talent,  as  abo  the  beauteous  flowers  dispened  ia  fhr 
foreign  gardens  of  melody.** 

'  The  divisions  of  the  V  ocal  AnthoToj;:y  are  as  Ibllow  : 

Ist.  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  relative  to  the  contents  of 
each  part,  as  published,  intended  to  foitn  a  very  c<miplet6  catalogue 
laisonne^  to  the  whole  worlc. 

^  3d.  The  most  highly  approv(Hl  English  Voca!  Musio. 
3d.  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Wdch  ditto. 
4th.  Handers  dHfo. 

5th«  Italian  dttio,  with  the  Original  and  Engllsii  Words, 
eth.  German  dittos  with  Engtish  Words. 

7ih.  French  ditto,  with  ihe  Original  and  English  Words. 

8tb.  National  Music,  of  various  other  iNatioiis,  with  £nglt8U 
'     ■ '     -Words.       ■  • 
■  dth.  (or  Appendix)  Original  Music. 

This  plan  it  will  be  acknowledged  is  sufliclently  coroprehensive« 
paitficvlarly  when  It  is  observed  that  all  ages  of  chMsical  compoti* 
tloB  aio  iocMed  fa  tlie  giasp  of  the  woilt. 
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*  The  literary  portions  of  the  book  are  biofrftphicftl,  explanatolryi 
mad  orilml  nbtaoM.  Tb*  Mwttop  mi  Urn*  W^bbb's  MalifttUDag 

poMT, .  whioh  w«  obftM  wHfe  j^bnm'  bat  lMeii'4it|iifid*ftioiB  oir 
pa^.  Tlwfe  it  bIm»  b  ntnBnr  of  Homkbl  in  the  aane  Nwiber; 

Notkiies  of  GoMbC)  Sacchini,  Mozart,  and  Bcbtrovett,  are  to 
be  I'ouiid  ill  those  which  succeed  j  and  although  they  i>ossess  littlf 
novelty,  yet  they  will  incite  some  to  inquire  further,  and  inform 
others  who  have  neither  leisurenor  d^ire  to  go  much  below  the  sun* 
fmoe*  At  present  the  vast  proportion  of  those  who  are  taught  ouuicy 
oiler  ttpon  the  study  purely  technically— as  for  initaiieei  young 
Indiet  at  bonrdinf  whoola  an  taught.  To  allaie  the  pupil  beyond 
Ibb  mechauioal  coiuie  of  inatraeUMi  li  aomethtngy  and  aometbing 
▼ery  destiaUei  for  we  are  coayiaeed  mnsical  education  is  too  often 
protracted  most  lamentably  and  most  naeleisly,  for  want  of  pbiloeo- 
phisifig  a  little,  and  muiiical  acquirement  abandoned  in  later  life,  as 
our  cor  res  pendent  in  a  former  page  has  sugijcstcd,  from  tlie  disagree^ 
able  associations  connected  witli  the  barren  and  chcarlcss  course  of 
instruction  the  adult  remembers  when  a  child  to  have  undergoaey 
and  which  suffering  is  ever  alter  combined  witb  iheeierdaa  of  the 
art*  So  far  as  the  four  Numbers  before  us  enable  nt  Co.penetrate 
antotbeinttntaoBsoCtbe  fiditor,  Ibe  Msio  Micded  ta  lalfaer  of  the 
cbM  oCiigbtt  thoit,.Bod  ekgant  man^eanKi  than  freoi  the  elabeiate' 
piodactioos  of  aft«  We  look  npon  the  taste  diaplayed  Ib  thb  sort 
of  cbofee  l#  be  iat  gineHs^  and  tbaee  it  certainly  mueb  beauty  in 
many,  nay  most  of  the  pieces  printed.  There  is  also  considerable 
diversity.  Hcjmmbl^s  "  O/2  Beware,''*  and  Mozart's  canzonet  in 
the  tirst  Number  "  JVhcn  M  or  mag  is  beainingt^  *^  Evening^**  and 
tome  otiiecsy.  have  great  sweetness.  Some  of  the  words,  hovreyer 
MefeijfdNnaby  paay^T^^'^Ae^  KiokV*  to  wit— and  we  obacvve  slight 
iBBgcniiiriai  iB.'ihB;Biwi^aMt  of  theiyUaMeato  tbgrnnsic^  arising 
BppBjKMtly  ont.0f  .bMB  or  iaadratoaoy.  -Tbe^  oaf|pBBl  cRimptejr 
IbBS  aaa  nracb:dC  the  same  bhttabter  tbatwe  sbonld  be  led  te 
imagine  the  composer  to  have  a  principal  share-in  the  selections. 
The  choice  from  the  classical  stores  are  not  less  in  good  taste,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  reprints  of  such  often  repeated  publica- 
tions as  WEBBa's  song,  Flora  gave  me  fairest  fiowers"  (^iiich 
by  the  way  affbtde  a  peg  toibaag  a  slight  history  of  the  madrigalists 
iipo%)  and  CHBBUBiiriVcaim^  Pei;fU»C%ibrr''Bi#IIMy  to^^add 
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to  the  irtraciiia— ilie  wodu  ThU  nlnftrtiiwi  lioipe?er  aMifil  appljr 
lo  «U  collecCieiu  wkiob  propoee  to  confMehend  the  Oomt  of  Ifct 
CMp«ilkMo£«ll  9§imf  9mA  yihipi  It  no- dbgwiim  «i  dite  aiijr 


ike  pbMy  the  lileniiy  tnfcniiliiii,  ilM  dtgoMBB  «f  4« 

{arts,  tmd  the  Uurte  ditpbyed  in  many  of  the  pieces,  which  9m  wmXty 

not  conkmonly  known,  as  rccommendalions  thai  iiiuald  give  Ute 


ftrcourile-  Dutch  Song^  with  Variations  for  ike  Piano  ForU^  cam' 

posal  hy  J,  N.  Hummel,    London.   ChappcH  and  Co. 
Grmd  Hiiiliant  Fantasia^  for  the  Piano  FortCf  composed  by  J.  N* 

iimmniel,Mai^cde  €hap9lki»tk^DtdB€  W4imar.  Lo»» 

drni.   U.  Cockf  and  Co* 
2}i^fira»FkmMaH€j  mntmHi^  ^^etm  fkfuiuj  Pkem^  cmh 

prntAim  tirima  i^ftey  ly JL. '¥m' BytiSmmf  Opt  9(k  h&mhm* 


Nolwithstandiiig  the  immenge  nciinbcr  of  works  printed  by  com- 
t>uti€rs,  natives  of  and  residing  in  £nglafKl,  and  which  would  aippeu 
moreibaa  eoffieitiit  to  Mtiify  the  poblicytfae  qipnlity  is  now  almost  i»> 
delkritaljF aacraised  by  the  |iimtrtio«  aithpiiMpoiiiieM 
lod  pmKiiriwIy  .of  the  GonnMi  imifrii^  TlM!y  m  imn% 
pedoetioMofibMiail  miMwtoJ  •aii'M  iweqwitif  it 

HvipsMt style,  and  proppiiliaiiiUly  diiknilt  l!lri»^roiiUI  wpiv* 
gentrttl  advsHiee  of  lh«  aeieaee,.  kx  such  compeeitioiisaM  suMl  oBly 
to  ki^U  acquircmcati  both  in  the  theory  and  practici:  of  the  aiL 
The  works  of  BBJSTl[0\i:N  and  Hommel  arc  now  very  widely 
diffuned  in  this  country,  and  arc  perhaps  neailjr  at  WcU  known  Bs4hase 
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The  Will  aiiiy  attract  froBia  periodleri  Qmuum  warit 
CBtimatlon  in  which  Me.  Hvmhic  b  held  in  hit  ownctmatryy^ 

«  Whil  pminiftrof  iMCMiiMff  paittoahwiy  Mtbri^iniio  lbffc»cibet 
M  experieHibe  M%hC«ii  the  wiu— uaaagm  «f  »iie#ivtirk  by  Hum* 

MEL,  that  mastar  to  whom  the  musical  world  is  Indebted  for  so  many 
hours  of  Ratification,  wlio  spc^iks  a  language  intelligible  to  all,  who, 
tfiinkiiin;  dearly  himself,  bestows  regularity  and  order  upon  every 
thing  he  attempts,  and  arranging  a  welKdigested  dtiftinet  plUi 
composes  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  that  plani  npofn  Wk  eito« 
bihAei!  ityte  nd  cbftnicmv  Mkl  blending  nit  ind  nttme,  idiiloe  and' 
ImngfnMilHi,  fbraui  withoiit  enltenching  upon  any  of  Iheir  ir%htiy  • 
fitne  nad  uiiftCleied  ilyiek  Wnm  Ifae  emptoyment  «f  nil  Ihene  gmnd 
leioniect  springe  Ihsl  deHgfalAit  «ftet  which  ii  tnggeited  nMHely 
by  (he  name  of  Hvhmbl  to  the  mind  of  every  professor  and 
aiuateur.** 

The  composition  before  us  answers  to  this  description  of  the  rha- 
racteristics  of  Hummel's  style.  Science,  fancy,  clearness,  and 
regalarity,  are  all  displayed  in  the  Tariations.  Unity  of  design  is 
nppafent  in  the  oomtraetfon  of  eech^  whilothe  rariety  prodnoed  by 
the  different  employment  of  the  samn  fbm  aftNNle  an  inflenelhig 
study  to  the  amatear^  and  beipeakt  the  powerof  the  matlori  hofh  at  a 
coapOKr  and  a  perfbrmef.  The  iiiiti  ^atth,  and  tfaeth  vaHatfont 
fimish  OS  with  examples,  while  the  brilliancy  and  rapid  execution  of 
the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  seventb,  confer  and  derive  eiTcct  from 
contrast.  The  eighth  is  a  bcautitul  specimen  of  the  composer's 
power  in  expression.  The  ninth  and  last  is  an  allegro  vivace  of  great 
force  and  genius.  The  piece,  although  hardly  as  attractive  as  La 
Ckpricchsay  noticed  in  our  last  Number,  will  assist  in  extending  the 
itadont*t  knowledge  of  ttyle^  and  in  forming  his  hand  in  theacquife«> 
meat  of  miont  and  pecnliar  ezecotion.  We  dare  only  attempt  a 
genafalteeription  of  the  meritt  of  the  Faatetiai  ht  woidh  ouiaot 
oonTey  any  adequate  idea  of  He  peiftction^  It  it  ihdoed  a  ahef 
d*ceavrp,  oorobining  science,  imagination,  passionate  and  delicate 
expression,  briltiancy,  and  soUdi^^in  short,  ail  the  tinest  cbarac* 
teristics  of  i^onius  and  learning. 

The  name  of  Bbethoveii  is  even  of  longer  and  greater  celebrity. 
The  collection  of  TriileS)  justpablbhed  in  fingfand,  are,  we  should 
.  imagine,  the  pmduatieai  of  moaients  of  recreation  and  of  Mmre. 
Many  of  thanafeaiiatt  araealnmeiy  beaatftfali  andthoekgaaH  and 
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ricfclyrtwiBd:  mmd  of  the  MMfcr  k  puiiwriariif  •pffwit  ttiwigfcgnt 
them,  an* 

TheSoiiatai  Op*fNI,lia  paaiyi^tfoa  ufa  taiy  iMMowwaf  de- 
•cripttoa*'  Wkli  Che  ezcflptioB  of  w  er  lim  f—giiii  it  ia  net 
dtfficaU>  a9  far  as  the  tttfre  eaeeutiwi  of  aatot  it  ooaaarawif  hot  Ua 

character  is  of  a  kuid  to  demand m^f«ypec«liar  »tyic of  perforauuwe. 
Tlie  fir&t  movement  has  a  melancholy,  and  almost  a  wildness  &bont 
it,  which  perhaps  arises  from  the  key,  (R  minor)  and  the  broken 
phraMft.Ahouoding  in  many  parts.  1  he  second  movement,  in  E 
majoTy  opeat  wiik  a  leader  flowing  melody,  of  a  very  soft  and 
floothing  chuacler*  £zprestion  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  whole 
pusoe ;  beaatiful  mMij^  aweted  b j.  fi«fi  mpdalatkm  and  hamoay, 

I         .    ,       •  •• 


Sonata  fir  (he  Piano  Fvrte,  contpond  fty  QpHam  PolUr*.  Op*  K 
'  Ijoodon.  Chappell  and  Co. 
j4iPlocMikifl^C*  Ppikr.  Umdm*  CfemeaU  and  Co. 
FoKtatiamt  CH dice  mpi.  i^Amortf  1^  C.  FMter^  Landoa..  Chap* 
pell  and  Co. 

Rondeau  Brilli(mt,  hy  C.  PoUer.   London.   Clementi  and  Co. 
Trio  for  three  Performers  on  one  Piano  Forie^  htf  C.  Poiier*  London^ 

Chapprll  and  Co. 
Mes  lieveries^  Jiomance  fior  C*  PoUer*   London.   I'oc  ih^  Author, 
.  by  Chappell  and  Co. 

JbocatMfb^  CPoUtr,  Loodos.  ChapfieU  and  Co. 

la  an  Mgt  wo  Ariife  ae  ihe  pinenti  if  not  of  emiliilg  gmiusy  yel 
^  i^iyty  thai  carries  nith  it  a  good  ^teel  of  prelenaioni  and  at  a  time 

too  whbn  all  the  objects  that  solicit  observation  are  so  excessively 
multiplied  by  ihe  demands  which  ailiue nee  makes  upon  ingenuity, 
it  is  necessary  f  or  an  author  to  be  often  before  the  public  to  engage 
any  considerable  portion  of  attention.  Like  the  strokes  which  drive 
a  wedge  or  a  nailp  as  much  is  gained  to  bis  reputation  by  the  fre- 
qoaacy  of  lepetition  aa  bj!  foioew  This  postakta  bat  ill  eaorts  with 
the  spirit  of  him  who  .pmddoesi  vith  the  oompaialive  ri^vnem  a 
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cajrefui  desire  of  dumistiag  irom  liis  works  common-place  tnuts,  and 
a  wnttous  regtfd  td  accuracjr,  require.  Tbiis  it  maj  happen  tbat 
the  nuofthemoiAtelidaUUtiesiiiakeslnit  little  tbie  jvt* 
llif  trial  oi^coBipelitieii.  A  eonrietioa  that  ihia  hai  been  in  fome 
Mmie  the  caie  with  the  prodnetioDa  which  itand  at  the  bead  of 
oar  iiticle,  has  indnoed  tii  to  hriv^  into  one  fbcot  the  principal  of 
Mi*  CtPRiAm  PoTTBB*s  works,  without  reference  to  tbc  period  oi 
tbeir  publication. 

Mr. G.  Potter  is  descended  from  a  musical  family.  11  is  grand- 
father was  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  improved  llutc,  and  his 
father  a  very  respectable  teacher  of  the  piano  forte.  He  gave  such 
shroDg  indications  of  talent  at  an  earljr  agc^  that  competent  jndgce 
anthapatad  for  him  a  briiliaat  career.  Hit  mniical  edacation  has 
been  coodncled  with  great  care*  After  completbig  his  studies  in 
Bugbmdi  he  yisited  Gennanj  and  Italjr  with  a  view  to  cbtain 
nusioal  inibtmation,  and  he  paned  some  jeaii  in  those  countries.  He 

is  now  not  more  tlian  23  or  2Q  years  of  age.  He  has  not  only  had 
the  best  instruclion,  but  he  has  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  eminent  proff*ssors,  from  his  youth.  As  a 
performer  on  the  piano  forte,  there  is  pcriiaps  no  Englishman  who 
excels  him,  on  the  wbde-Hinleis  Mn.  Johh  CnaMnnis  tolie  conit- 
dsMd  as  an  Knglishman. 

If  the  worhs  befiwe  us  be  unequa],  thejr  jet  in  their  general  contents 
evince  Itnowledgey  telent  and  caie. 

Sonata,  op.  1,  is  a  work  of  science  and  rtudj,  father  than  of 
genius.  The  tint  mofement  is  tery  regular  in  its  eonstmction  ;  the 
subject  is  more  clever  perhaps  than  it  is  agreeable.  Parts  of  the 
cadences  are  original,  but  parts  also  of  them  are  thin  and  common- 
place.  The  opening  of  the  adagio  is  melodious  and  impressive  :  this 
movement  runs  to  four  pages,  but  the  two  last  arc  almost  an  entire 
Rpetition  of  the  two  first.  The  rondo  is  very  complicated,  and  bean 
the  same  aiiaflEs  of  stodj  as  the  fintijet  it  is  not  remarkably  striliing 
or  pleasing.  As  a  first  attempt^  howevcri  it  is  liighly  creditable ;  for 
it  ptofes  tbat  Mr.  P.  basendeaToared  to  mahe  the  attatoment  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  ait  the  objects  of  his  study  and  diligent  puiinit. 

La  Placidita  is  a  movement  devoted  to  expression :  it  is  quaint 
rather  than  original,  yet  it  contains  many  elegant  and  beautiful 
passages,  and  is  on  the  whole  smooth  and  melodious. 

The  Fantasia  on  Chi  dice  mai  d  amore  has  little  claim  to  the  title; 

vol..  T«  MO.  XIX*  3  O 
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the  introduction  perhaps  more  than  aay  other  part,  alUion^li  with  no 
very  great  degroe  of  originality  or  fancy.  The  YariatHNit  upon  ibe 
mdante  p«rt  of  the  air — the  firtt  andaecond  are  taij  goad  puuM 
forteexmu«8|  wliUe  (be  tliiid  it  a  paradj  iiftliar  Umhi  «  Kiirti— . 
We  ihiflfc  Jen  ^tbittiiaa any  of llMpimi. 

J%ie*iaiidWiiiii»,witli  miatimM»  fa  amttA  btttw  ipj^iMwi  ^ 
tlieantbot'alakiiUiiitlufslyto.  lfuij«fllie  wMlmtMiflfidly 
contriTed,  while  t}iey  relain  all  the  animation  of  the  nkjetL  The 
adagio  in  a  very  sweet  movement^  but  deviates  ffom  the  theme  alto- 
gether. On  the  whole,  this  piece  uuitcu  much  that  bespeaks  akoow- 
le<1ge  of  compositioa  with  much  that  ii  agimbtie  aad  miiveiwil^ 
phrasing. 

The  Rondeau  Brilliant  is  a  lesson  of  gnat  meriil;  the  anbiect  is 
particular^  light  and  graceful  and  melodionai  whik  the  whole  alyla 
of  the  cQmpfliiUon  is  very  apurited  and  briUiant*  Then  k  bmMid 
tbeie  however  a  poverty  in  the  oadcMai  aknoil  bonkriait  ^ 
tvon-plaoeb 

Msk  PoTTBE  is  one  of  (he  auny  who  might  complafaief  ijtjafitice» 
were  not  the  undeserved  severity  he  was  subjected  to,  in  n  very  short- 
lived work  ot  periodical  criticism,  overbalanced  by  the  testimony  of 
publiralioiis  of  established  authority.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
quoting  on  this  head,  the  German  musical  newspaper,  Aiigememe 
Musikalische  Zeitttngf  which  has  been  long  considered  to  be  edited 
and  written  by  the  best  musicians  in  that  nation  of  musicuuwi  We 
dte  two  aqwiate  artidea  by  diifereni  aolhpiap  and  tbeae  aie  (fcaae 
others  by  vaiiona  haodsi  not  leia  fiatterin^  (o  Bfai.  PovmV  ohap 
laeler  ai  a  writer. 

^  Seccndc  Toecaia  pcmr  k  PimofbfUf  toaspm  pat  C^prioM  PcUet* 

,  Our  compobers  deserve  much  praise,  that,  besides  several  other 
antient  species  of  composiliuiij  they  have  after  Clemen ti's  ex- 
ample revived  the  toccata,  which,  unlike  the  sonata,  admits  of 
every  justifiable  liberty^  and  which  of  late  has  been  treated  even 
without  any  strict  adherence  to  citaUiabed  ntesi  The  fiat  toeoata 
of  Mb*  Pottbe  1  do  not  know»  aor  liioudif  nailhara*  but  (o 
judge  by  this  aecond,  1  aae  In  him  a  thoroughly  cnltiEvated  oopvoaer* 

*  We  translate  ii»c  article  veriMti»,  hut  w«  presans  Ma*  PoiTSfi.  bas 
pahlisbedeol^  one  toccata. 


* 
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(pMbMy  of  C  T  p.  M  E  N  T  1*9  school )  of  origimUly  in  Inventioii)  of  an 
MtiflUHMe  talent  for  worliiiig  aad  MkMviiig  np  hk  ideas  tlmnigliottl 
IhtfuMt^  of  a  laito  i>r  the  strim  and  eaergeliei  jet  not  gfoomj 
aai  oaity^  and  of  an  aadefitaadlag  fitted  Ibr  a  maiteily  treatment  of 
Hi  immMit  Mm.  PbTTam  Mul^  indeedy  In  artificial  ndadtoe 
aadtMNrmoaSeS)  and  in  a  peenttar  nHide  af  fingering,  wbidi  femtnda 
US  likewise  of  that  school—* but  this  is  not  so  mueb  to  be  censured^ 
since  by  more  accurate  altLMition  we  perceiTcd  that  be  has  an  object, 
and  does  not  write  thus,  nu  ri  ly  for  the  sake  of  sin^ukrity.  What 
has  been  said  sccras  to  raesutiicicnt  to  point  out  the  character  of  this 
composition,  and  1  conclude  with  observliigf  that  it  is  not  too  diffi* 
colt,  though  it  rcquiies  a  player  who  liai  aoBM  f*"*"^"^  of  hit 
iutrnmeat.  ¥ol.  29,  page  fi84. 

Rontkaup*  I*  Pianoforte  f  com*  par  Cipriani  jPoUer> 

M a.  PoTTBB  la  aflMMg  the  modern  eoMiiesevB  finr  the  pfanofiirte^ 

ytho  Lave  but  very  lately  made  tliiir  public  jip[)ear:incc,  certainly 
onec^thosc  wiio  are  most   if  ted  with  imturai  talent,  and  who  possess 
a  well  cultivated  kiiowIcJgc  of  the  art.    The  writer  of  this  article 
willingly  subscribes  to  ail  that  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise  of 
Ma.  FoTTBR  by  another  writer,  who  reriewed  one  of  his  greater 
oonposHions  in  this  wod[.  The  thean  of  this  londo  is  agreeahlei 
IMy,  and  pfeasing  t  H  leminda  ns,  howeter,  of  the  finakrln  a  daet 
of  MoaAarVin  C.  The  passages  Intertenlog  with  the  Iheme  have' 
more  orlglaaHty ,  and  are  tery  wdl  grouped  with  the  subject  It  b ' 
principally  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  is  so  well  roiinded  and* 
connected.    The  manner  in  which  he  lias  followed  up  the  ideas  laid' 
down  at  the  beginning,  and  worked  upon  the  feelings  Once  excited, 
shows  both  his  correct  sf^nse  and  his  sound  knowlcdfre.    This  has 
contributed  more  than  aoy  thing  else  to  reader  this  composition, ' 
notwithstanding  the  great  Tariety  in  its  several  parti,  ohe  finished  ' 
whole.  In  short,  il  is  an  excdient  composition,  not  easf  of  ezecntlon, 
yet  mom  so  than  the  author's  oAer  pfeoes»  Tot.     page  7$S/* 

It  Is  pewfiiarly  pfcasuiabte  tft  ua  to  he  able  thmr  to  teiid^  justice 
toalMlity,  andwedosowMithemorasBtlriacthmaiwehivenoi^the' 
sKghteet  personal  acquaintance  with  the  profesHr  Whoie  daims  to ' 
reputation  we  thus  do  our  bcut  to  advance.  .... 

Mr.  Potteb  appears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed'  with  the  * 
compositions  of  Bbbtuotbn,  and  not  less  so  with  an  erroneous ' 
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notion  respecting  the  indispensable  ncccs.bily  of  his  writings  bcin^ 
unlike  every  Uiiog  eiie^  in  order  to  be  siriciiy  speaking,  original,  it 
is  (o  these  two  combiacd  principles,  acting  perhaps  with  a  fiMDWof 
which  he  if  hinuelf  not  eooaaaUf  that  we  attrihnte  in  a  mwimrfha 
compaiatife  waaC  of  taooMi  that  hu  atteidad  teleiitf  to  giood  Bad 
acoofnpUthmeats  io  ooniidenible.  Bat  we  vadenleBd  thaloaa  taba 
trial  night  at  the  Philhermonic  a  leoveneat  of  hit  .  was  peifennedy 
which  elicited  much  praise,  and  iiulicated  a  change  of  style  thai 
proi^ises  adTautageouidy. 


JDome  Mdodiet  Frmfohetf  aoec  4tceomp0gttetneiU  de  Pkm  Ate  on 
ffarpcy  panlet  imiUet  de  Tkomat  Moort^  Esq.  pat  Le  Comk  4^ 
Lagarde*  Londres :  propri^t^  de  Tauteur  et  se  troave  No*  .17, 
Soho  Si^uaxe,  ct  chcz  toub  ka  i:^U  items  de  Musique. 

If  the  ballads  of  a  nation  be  the  portion  of  its  literature  and  music, 
which  assists  peculiarly  in  disco?eiijig  and  preserving  the  character, 
•eatimeatii  and  manoen  of  a  people,  it  affords  a  no  less  curious  and 
intemting  point  of  compatiioa  between  conatiin  in  their  wions 
fgei  and  Mstoiof  pngremon.  Mimtiebji  thongb  not  aotaallj  and 
origfnalljr  derived  fkom  the  Pioven9alB,  yet  owes  ita  diffomin  pda-^ 
cipaily  to  thein»  Hence  the  Fiencb  cone  to  pride  themselvea  npon 
tbeir nwunioev and  their cAa;Moii5.  Rousseau  says,  ''The  French 
excel  all  tlie  rest  of  Europe  in  the  art  of  composing  chansons,  not  more 
in  the  turn  and  melody  of  the  airs,  than  the  poignancy,  grace,  and 
delicacy  of  the  words,  though  in  general  wit  and  satire  beconoie  them 
still  better  than  sentiment  and  voluptuousness.  Thb  amnsement  is 
best  suited  to  thea»aBd  they  haveesodled  initinatti^witneiathe 
anoiflnt  Twwb^doww.  This  happy  people  aie  alwaja  g^jt  torn- 
iqg  every  thiiig  to  pleasantay  $  the  w^nen  aie  piane  Io  galknliyy 
tbe  nien  very  diuipatedy  and  the  ooiintiy  prodncss  eiKodlent  wine. 
Aie  no|  these  the  means  to  make  them  sing  without  ceasing  V*  Ano* 
ther  of  their  writers  on  this  subject  th  u&  con  firms  th  is  account.  Chan- 
bOiis  have  eucciBeded  in  Fr auce  beyond  any  other  country  i  the  freedom 


mi 


of  intercoane  w hicb  is  eitablisbed  between  Ibe  sexes,  the  easy  gallantry 
mhkot  tmgna  throaghout  society,  the  constant  aHOoiation  of  the  seses, 
■lid  Uw  lifdj  duyracter  of  the  Fieach,  all  havtt  MMled  tootkiy 
kU  iiC  nniio  lo  peiMiM  iMOilg  ttoi." 

Aoartkfel^.Giirevwtt  IftlteEMVdopadieMdhodlqQ^  • 
te  firiloMf  Moout  ef  tlw  ealMeqtiieat  Inni^ 
wUch  he  wrote,  just  before  the  claee  of  the  latt  oentarj.  A  custom 
existed  amongst  us,  wliich  has  beea  practised  by  almost  every  nation, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  of  singing  at  table  ;  this  custom  is  now 
abolished.  Those  who  lo?e  music,  and  thote  who  do  ooty  omigratii* 
kte  tbenwlTes  eqnally ;  they  aie  right  or  they  are  wrong,  aodoidiBg 
as  they  coorider  the  owtom  itaelf,  or  the  abuse  which  has  be«i  nude 
efit.  Oi%iiiaHy»  ihflMoftlwgiiiilawho  liadAToiM  aai^^mie^ 
eitber  tendei  or  nmOnmBf  or  in  eslebfalioD  ef  viae  and  joy.  Simple 
aire,  though  good  fiir  file  tine  at  irhleh  they  were  pradaced,  allowed 
all  the  attention  to  be  given  to  the  words,  which  being  always  suited 
to  the  tone  of  the  general  mind  amongst  the  listeners,  animated  with 
good  cheer  and  with  gallantry,  were  heard  often  willi  interest  and 
always  with  pleasare.  It  was  for  him  whose  memory  Avas  stored 
with  the  light  prodnctions  of  those  voluptuous  poetS|  CaAP£i*LBy 
Cbavubv,  CoubAiiMSt  hkwmmMy  SAiVT-AuLiBBE-FsaaAyDi 
fcOb.to  dajMBwdf hoBdmr  en  these  occaiionB>  Theybadwodhynie*' 
easMH  at  tiiebegiaaing  of  this  cegtnry>  The  Begmcy^  and  half  the 
lalgn  of  Lovia  XT*  bebdd  the  triamphs  of  a  gieat  muahog  of  bean* 
tIM  eeaipaseiiy  ipliotateiaciaoBtlaaedtobeiaBgaitheiiippeiior 
the  highest  society. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  this  reign  that  a  ta&tc  for  Italian  music 
began  to  pervade  France.  In  imitation  of  the  opera  btiffa  of  Italy, 
M.  M.  Dunif  Philidor,  and  jI^onsigni,  composed  comic  operas^ 
where  tiMgr  piofed  that  our  language,  without  being  so  musical  at 
Italian,  may  neverthaleis  be  made  to  bend  to  the  regular  mks  of  soDg. 
gaiae  taadet  aiii  teattrted  ttapojgh  their  first  norto,  mevaiy  soon 
iaefeix  body*a aumtb.  Th^  pasnd  thus fiaas  the theatie  to  the 
table,  where  lofe  ef  aavelly  fint  caikd  them,  and  where  thcrywere 
upheld  by  the  preteeaiea  to  good  taste  in  singing,  which  was  then 
becoming  general.  By  degrees,  as  these  composers  and  those  who 
aflcrwards  rivalled  them  produced  new  operas,  their  airs  continued 
to  spread  ;  at  length  they  almost  entirely  banished  chansons,  and 
eiflpr/  well  bred  penon,  obliged  to  pay  Jiis  tribute  at  table  to  the 
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COrtom  wbicb  still  subsisted,  would  have  thought  it  daro^atory  to 
UmOi  ind  Mi  eiileftaiiiid  IkectnpMij  wkk  the  BNitt  tendet  ml 
«A€o  tiie  MOit  pttbelie  ain. 

It  It  treU  knowD  of  what  the  iNifdi  of  nMl  4if  tto 
todelMk  OcifttfcttiAwBtMrtlMitrieiA  iltelio»ti«i  Mitioimjr 
toMkdIiMB  TBlMUiw  AmiiI  miMttloirf»MaptHaMiiglit 
ptaudttA  which  wm  grmi  to  thoie  pvoelt  of  a  good  ednention.  It 
^vati  not  advisable  to  retrace  oar  steps,  and  recall  tbe  gaj,  tender, 
and  li?e1y  songs  which  had  caarnaed  our  fathers,  and  of  ffhich  tbe 
music  could  not  indeed  have  appeared  to  adrantagr.  It  was  tbund 
■MivHiiplo  MwA  expedient  to  faaniik  songs  hw  tho  taMeo  midnfyf 
&od  to  MBd  them  haok  to  thothealie  aad  to  conceits.^ 

WehasonifMledi&AlbfnMtarllBle*  Ihe^MbCBt  tnoMKioatte 
l^gliih  ballad  hae  vadmpmn.  The  FtPeach  ifiwuB  of  the  pjawni 
4igr  ii  iimplc^  and  upon  the  phm  of  tibe  of%iiial  chaaiOBi  of  the 
TMbadom  aeloiabjecty  thosgh  vediM  aad  madefiiSwd  In  hui* 
guago  and  in  melodj.  Dor  ballads  on  the  contrary  have  departed 
fai  more  widelj  from  Oic  model  of  their  precursors,  not  only  inas- 
miich  as  they  are  become  more  icfiocd  and  more  Tolnptuous,  but  as 
they  have  reversed  tbe  objects  of  the  poet  and  tbe  music  inn.  Tbe 
abatiaetianaol  saatiment,  aotil  tbe  present  age,  were  placed  abofv 
thapleaame  olaeaK^  bolof  kte  the  gratifications  of  the  senses  have 
heenlathetiiamenM  T«Ma.  lAooABthrweridiaohie^faip 
debUd  Ibi  tUanfaatitolloii.  At  4hi  aame  thaa  it  ehosM  Ma  thai 
fhediangc  in  maonaiai  that  ch—ge  whieh  hae  btougtit  ftf  gOMial 
pnitnita  of  the  fezes  neaier  to  a  level  by  the  oiMvaf  ion  of  the 
female  and  the  soflening- md  refining  of  the  male  intellect,  has  had 
no  small  share  in  opcnin:;  the  way  to  the  reception  of  his  woiks.  His 
melodies,  beautiful  as  they  are,  wonld  lose  mwcb  of  their  cflect  if 
sung  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  and  this  implies  a  totally  dif- 
ferent state  of  society  than  that  which  enjoyed  the  primeval  ainifil- 
city  of  tbeoriginal  baUad^  the  jolily  of  tiM  table  and  hasting  songs  of 
the  muidto  of  laal  conhu J,  Of  OPM  the  ionliaienlal  halladb 
toy  and  Aui%  wluoh  aaqaiiid  MttUi  or  nothing  hom  aooampanl- 
jBoot.  lodeedthey  riHMldseeoi  tathort»  take  na  bach  to  the  tfaBo 
■when  the  harp  vnoanded  ia  hall  and  bower.  The  AiSetenoe  how^ 
ever  is  that  ladies  uud  kuights,  iiibtcad  of  listeningi  are  themselves 
the  minatreli.  . 

VeL4.  p.S9S.  * 
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ASkn  4iie  luodigioiu  siuiocss  Ma.  MooaB's  adaptations  hare  had^ 
k  doet  mi  mm  voMteiful  MMt  «  iMigMr  of  taste  glMid  be 
•oltoH— i  %9^mS(m  w^m  hit  own  eoonCry  tHeJMvMgtandfarti* 
dyMipw  of  •QMpoiitioai  iriiieh  hm  Mde  so  poiiwMMd  m  inip 
vmtnl  Ml  iapMMB  upon  «he  BrilMi  Inlioii.  llMlt*  u  CtiitB 
Laoarob  however  takes  up  a  novel  intention  in  another  respect) 
and  while  be  endearoars  to  impart  the  spirit  of  the  Irisii  Anacreon^s 
verses  to  his  own  couolrymeny  he  nt  thn  same  time  meditates  the  in<* 
tfoductioii  of  the  noit  popular  melodies  of  Fiance  to  the  i^liih 
ptepl^ 

80  »ii8li  has  Inai  utillMi  oooMitiiiig  Mm»  lloou^  poe^y 
not  a  Bitd  ftam  «  h  laceiiaty*  B«lyUmiMMani,^waylMal-» 
lowed  to  aajy  that  beanlM)  «apKai«o»  aad  M  af  Miag  li  Mi 
mscs  are,  they  derive  at  least  half  tMr  ebaiMs  fiNmi  their  perfect 

adaptation  to  the  melodies  for  which  they  were  written,  and  ftoos  the 
expressive  powers  of  the  airs  themselves.  Each  gives  to  each  a  dou- 
ble charm.  The  translator  has  not  only  therefore  to  enconnter  the 
difficulty  of  transfusing  the  spirit  of  his  original  to  another  language, 
but  he  has  to  meet  and  overcome  what  appears  even  more  un- 
likely to  be  forgotten,  the  associations  connected  with  the  mnsie* 
We  know  net  how  it  ie^ut  so  it  it—that  eeamly  any  compoiet 
of  songs  has  sncoeeded  10  eoBBplstelj  in  setting  wMsio  towordsas 
Mn.  Hooan  has  sncosedcd  in  writing  words  for  mosic*  His  taste 
in  the  selection  d  meiodj  is  esqnisite-^his  decisions  with  respect  to 
accompaniment  not  less  jast  and  polished.  The  ofadns  set  up  by 
the  French  to  preeminence  in  such  a  style  of  composition  may  now 
well  be  doubted,  for  since  Ma.  Moore  has  brought  to  light  the  me- 
lodies of  his  own  country,  and  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  those  of 
most  other  nations  of  Europe,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  French 
so  for  from  being  the  bast  aie  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  examples. 
If  then  the  pretensions  of  the  Fiench  have  any  foundation  at  aU,  it 
can  ohlj  be  in  the  nnnbeis  and  Tarie^  th^  possess,  for  as  to  the 
intrinsio  merits  of  particniar  specimens  there  cany  is  we  esteem  it,  be 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  they  have  been  frr,  very  far  eioeeded  by 

other  and  more  mo<Iest  competitors. 

This  truth  appears  to  us  to  be  verified  by  the  selections  of  the 
CoMTE  DB  Lagardb.  From  our  acquaintance  with  French 
romanoesi  we  should  perhaps  prononnce  that  he  has  been  neither 
eminently  careful  nor  happy  in  his  sekctionii  bat  stiii  th^  aie  to 
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be  taken  as  cxlnbitii^  a  fair  level  sample  of  such  compositions* 
Tbej  batr  nil  the  general  atttibatts.  They  are  light  and  airj, 
wiikiiowaiidtheiiadasbof  lentiaeiit;  buiwiuitdittiBgaiilMvlfa. 
IfooRt^g  tnwseripts  it  tlw  deep  intenie  ftding ,  ^  4ho  giwB  awl 
jbUow  mdancMj**  with  uliieli  the  gMter  part  of  tium  aie  dyed, 
and  the  iirariftible  animation  of  thot6  of  a  iportife  and  we  nay  add 
of  a  fnrtife  oast.  These  higher  and  finer  ehaiaoterittics  are  almost 
entirely  wanting  to  tlie  romances  of  our  sprightly  neighbours. 

In  his  ])oetry  the  translator  has  sought  to  convey  the  ideas  of  his 
origfinal  with  freedom,  yet  with  the  impassioned  concentration  that 
coDstiiutes  the  grand  churm  of  Mr.  Moore's  Terses.  How  he  has 
suoctBded  we  ahall  leafe  onr  readers  to  detenaiiia  fkont  the  iali^iiied 
■pecwMDi  which  we  oonsider  to  be  the  beii. 

Qaand  par  Tamour  et  la  tendreaie 

S*cxbalcra  le  dernier  de  mes  jouiB| 
Portez  raon  occur  a  ma  maitresse 

Comme  i\n  tribut  a  mes  premiers  amoursy 
Dites  lui  bien  qu'a  ma  memoirc, 

Sesyeez  channaos  oe  dooaent  pai  de  plean^ 
Mais  qu*elle  consacie  a  ma  gloire, 

Soir  et  matin  et  da  via  et  des  fieun. 

Si  de  mes  chants  le  terns  emporte 

Le  eoBfenir  du  refrain  r6p6t6 ; 
Placez  raa  harpe  a  cette  porte, 

Toujours  ouvcrte  a  Thospitalite* 
Le  Menestrel  viendra  peut-etre 

En  yoyageant  en  tirer  quclques  sons^ 
Alon  irons  rappellaat  son  nanie) 

£n  souiant  teontes  eei  chaoieDS  1 

Gaides  oette  coupe  ^t^gaatey 

Qu*un  vin  pourpr6  Taremplisse  toajonrBy 
Que  jamais  bouche  moios  charmante, 

Dans  Tos  banquets  n*en  presse  les  contoais* 
Mais  bnvaot  a  sa  douce  Mmroe, 

Si  quelqu*amant  la  vuide  en  ses  Irausports  . 
Alors  T0U8  levenes  mon  &me 

Joyetuement  Toltiger  tor  ses  horde  I'** 

*  When  m  death  I  shall  calm  recUne, 

O  bearmy  heart  to  my  mistress  dsir; 
Tell  her  it  liv*d  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  lingered  here. 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow, 

To  saUy  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  l^ht ; 
Bat  tlw  bslmy  drop  of  fte  ted  grape  borroW| 

To  badie  the  lelie  fiwa  MB  tiU  night 
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How  far  the  French  nation  will  coasider  themselves  iadcbted  to 
the  labours  of  their  Goaiitrjriiie&  wt  know  not ;  that  he  deet  homage 
to  Ihe  gnim  «f  oim  ipiU  appcary  not  oo^r  from  hit  vndoitaluiVy  bnt 
horn  dodicrtiont^ 


A  Thomas  Moore. 
Pour  faire  aimer  k  ma  Patrie, 
Tea  Lays  d*amour,  tes  chants  d^honoeur; 
J*avais  prig  pour  guide  raon  ccBOri 
Qoe  fl'avai»-je  ausei  toa  g^ok  t 


We  wish  him  all  the  success  his  sensibility  and  liberality  deserve, 
but  we  cannot  conceal  our  belief  that  curiosity  will  be  almost  the 
only  motive  which  can  induce  the  British  nation  to  lend  attention  to 
tlio  tiamfoBion  of  Moorb  into  another  language^  and  to  an  ailaptation 
lo  anj  other  melodies  than  his  own* 


Wii0B  the  light  of  Diy  song  is  o^er^ 

Then  take  my  harp  to  yovasciant  kali ; 

Hang  It  up  at  Ant  firiendly  door, 

Where  weary  travellers  lore  to  call. 
Then  if  some  hard,  who  roams  forsakeoi 
Rerive  its  soft  note  in  passing  zUmg, 


Tcv  waraMSt  nriteiDr  the  gUU  dt  MOK. 

Keep  this  cup,  which  is  now  o*erflowhig, 

To  grace  your  revtl*  wkm  Pm  at  icit; 
Never,  oh !  never,  its  balm  bestowing 

On  lipsthnt  brauty  hath  seldom  blest! 
But  when  some  vvarni  devotnl  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  ita  brim, 
Then,  thai  my  iplrit  aimndihill  kofer* 

Anid  kiikiw  ti^A  drop  tiial  ABtmsfor  nfaa* 


LAGARDJS. 
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'  Nome!  gweH  Hornet  thendmired  Air  in  the  Opera  of  Chtrit  crike 
Mmd  of  MUm  ;  arranged  wUh  Varudhm  for  the  Harp;  by  N.  C: 

Bochsa.    London.    Gonliling,  D*AImainc,  Potter  and  Co. 
Aurora  che  sorgerai ;  the  admired  Song  in  Rossi tus  Opa  u  Tjl  Domta 

del  Logo  ;  anoiigfd  for  (he  Jlarp^  with  a  f^ra/id  hUroduciion^  (in 

which  is  introduced  the  favourite  March  in  the  same  Opera)  /  com* 

posed  by  iV.  C.  Bochsa.    London.    Cocks  and  Co. 
Jja  Chrnse  au  Renard ;  a  characteristic  Fantasia  for  the  Harpf  com' 

posed  by  N*  Ch,  Bochsa*   London*   Gbappelland  Co. 
AmusemetU  pour  ks  Dames^  ReeueU  Pivioitque  de  PUces  chMes 

pour  la  Harpe^  turn  pubUSes  auparaoaid  eu  Jngleterre;  No,  L 

London.  Cocka  and  Co. 
Rule  Britannia;  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte; 

by  Olivia  Dussek.    Loudon.    Clement  i  and  Co. 
Select  Airs^  from  RossinVs  celebrated  Optra,  Zrhnirni  arranged  as 

Duets  for  (he  Harp  and  Piano  Forte^  with  AccumpanimenlSy  ad.  lib. 

for  the  Flute  and  ViohnceUo  ;  by  J,  F,  BurroToes;  m  four  books* 

London.   Goulding,  D*Almainc,  Potter  and  Co. 
Seieeium  of  faoourite  Airsyfrom  Mossinfs  Opera^  Zelmimg  arranged 

as  Duets  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Fbrte,'  hy  D.  Bruguier*  Lon* 

don.  Gow  and  Son. 
NadermatCs  Fantasia  on  Rousseau* s  Dream  ;  arranged  as  a  Duet  fir 

the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte ;  by  D*  Bruguier*   Loudon.  Gow 

and  Son. 

Mb.  Bociisa's  compositions  and  performance  liavedoae  much  in 
extending  the  reputation  of  the  harp.  He  still  goes  on  to  write  and 
arrange  for  his  instrament,  but  the  greater  and  perhaps  the  best  part 
of  his  original  piodnctions  are  confined  to  the  few^  as  tbej  are  far  too 
'  difficalt  for  the  most  numerous  class  of  harp  players.  He  has  how* 
ever  written  in  all  st>rles,  from  the  instruction  book  up  to  the  piece 
intended  for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  of  execution.  The  first 
of  those  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article  is  about  midway 
between  the  two  cxlrtincs.  It  contains  as  much  of  tliespirit  of  Mn. 
B.'h  manner  as  the  limits  placed  upon  his  imagination  by  the  pre- 
scribed quantum  of  execution  would  permit.  The  subject  of  ll»c 
variatioa&  is  an  elegant  melod/i  and  abo?e  allj  it  is  just  now  fafthiou- 
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vtw  LBMom  won  the  hasp.  387* 

able.  HVre  a  mddin*'  has  had  its  dajr,  and  wc  arc  heartily  glad 
it  has  giren  waj  to  something  better.  There  are  but  four  vari^tions^ 
Hrhich  ait  agreeable  and  rather  graoefal,  bat  they  are  net  distin* 
gttialMid  by  any  striking  exoelleiioe«  They  will  boivever  be  aaefnl 
exemea  for  neat  and  finitbed  exeonftion)  and  for  (he  ra|^  changes^ 
the  expicsiift  tiata  w$  il  weiei  which  Me*  BoossA'a  music  so  par* 
tjcttlarly  demands. 

The  second  piece  is  of  ;i  lii^^licr  cist.  Tlii.'-  theme  is  also  ijishioH- 
abic, and  it  is  a  most  fascinatini,^  strain.  The  introduction  ilistovrrs 
the  mind  of  the  composer  to  be  alive  to  (he  beauties  of  his  suliject, 
and  he  dwells  upon  the  roost  striking  parts  of  it  with  great  taste  and 
fancy.  Tiie  March  too  is  very  happily  introdnoed.  The  first  v^ria* 
tion  KqttbnBB  gneat  ddicacy  and  variety  of  toiioh  and  ezpicssion ;  • 
thesocoad  ligbland  rapid  exeeutioni  partiotdarly  in  the  descending' 
legato  passages,  and  in  tliose  containing  the  repetition  of  the  same 
note.  The  third  b  a  delightfal  mofoment,  especially  in  the  two  last 
bluves,  where  the  base  takes  up  the  subject.  Tfiis  variation  is  also 
more  remarkable  for  the  light  and  shade  oJt  touch  that  it  rcquuc-, 
tliao  for  any  difficult  combination  of  notes-  The  fourth  and  last 
variation  is  a  brilliant  Folacca.  This  composition  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  the  master. 

In  La  Chasse  mt  Renard  Ma.  Bochsa  has  made  all  the  roost 
striking  points  of  a  fox  chase  the  subjects  for  imitation;  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  merry-toned  bom,  the  echo,  the  tamnlt  of  the  hnntersi 
fbe  galloping  of  horses^  the  Tarious  cries  attendant  on  the  sport, 
&c.  te*  are  sncoessively  introduced.  The  modifications  of  sound 
of  which  the  harp  is  capable  have  aiiorded  him  the  means  of 
representing  these  sounds  as  heard  at  a  distance,  and  gradually 
advancing  or  receding.  The  ])iecc  opens  with  the  break  of  day, 
which  is.lypiiied  by  asimpleand  softmclody ;  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
is  next  imitated  in  a  succession  of  four  ascending  notes,  t)otb  hands  of 
unison*  Tlic  conposcr^s  intention  is  here  however  best  expressed  by 
the  words.  The  aaacmbling  of  the  bonlen  is  ihen  described  by  rapid 
arpe^iosi  bioken  by  a  lively  strain  from  the  horn,  as  heard  at  a 
distance,  with  the  eobok .  The  departore  /or  tlie  eliase  and  the  pursuit 
is  announced  by  a  spirited  air,  inferrupted  bj  ar])eggio8,  heard  near 
and  in  the  distance,  witli  various  i^rndat  ions  of  tone,  the  passages 
quickening  and  growin<(  more  animated  ;<s  the  j)icce  draws  to  a 
conclusion.   Tlic  comportitifm  is  very  good  of  its  kiJiU,  and  not 
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difficult.  Such  UiiogS)  iiowever,  are  only  the  amoMmeai  of  an  idiis 
bour. 

AmtsenmA  four  Us  Dames  will  be  conpkte  in  six  Mttnbwii  aod 
tbe  first  deserves  its  titfe  and  promaiet  well.  Tbe  elcymw  mhIhI 
witbtbefew  difficattifli  of  ibe  mlMtiNi  wUl  pnbdbfy^iitmil 
pvtarit/,  Ibff  publicatmB  of  tbb  fcind  iroaiwBh  is  foq«K|  will  tU» 
is  oerCaiiilj  of  a  bigb  order.  Tbe  fint  nomber  cortibii  la  AutriHi 
WalliytnAlnOitBlielodjand  Waltz,  and  VwmOk  Air,  ^Je 
suis  encore  dam  mon  prirUtmps,'"  with  ?anatiilll  bj  L.  Sf  oua — aU 
of  them  pieces  of  merit. 

Duets  for  the  harp  and  piano  forte  are  perhaps  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  any  other  species.  These  too  most  be  brilliant,  but  not 
difficult.  They  must  possess  iniob  Unt  will  deligbt,  but  oatbi^p 
tiN4  dc— od»  labour,  or  Ibit  will  coil  anj  trouble  in  ihcir  aoqalw* 
meat*  Upon  tbese  tennt  wc  oaa  iwnrod  tbe  ^uli  abiff  cm* 
meratod.  TImj  haTOMflioiMlineikiopleMtheviillioiirfheii^ 
and  players,  najr  be  loanwd  wUk  ease,  and  aie  yel  tbeiry  enough 
to  procttie  tbe  pcrferoier  tbe  credit  of  posMssieg  cxeoetioA. 


« 


GMMfy  Cuy;  the  Poelri/  fi&m  Qaatfni  Durmard;  ike  Mune 

Hmry  R,  Bishop,    London.   Gould  ing,  D*Alin&ine,  and  Co. 

Cmmlj/  Gu^  /  compo:>td  btf  F,  (Jra/ia^n,  Ksq,    London.  Ghappell 
and  Co. 

Ah  Connii/  Guy;  composed bjf  Burftrd  0»       Qibsxme.  JLoodon. 
Ckmeati  and  Co. 

Tbm  neftwnadeift  <iriio  read  elaill)  tbat  m  not  How  ttpprind, 
so  all  pervadbif  are  tbe  novels  of  the  Ofost  Unlaiowa,  tbct  in  tbefast, 
QtfenlAi  Dvneord,  appeared  a  IKtle  songwitbtbefoHowingLVnioy : 

And  as  the  tune  is  lost  for  ever,  unless  Bishop  happens  to  find  tbe 

Jiotcs,  or  some  lark  leaches  SxLriiLNS  1o  warble  the  air,  we  will 
risk  our  credit  and  tlic  taste  of  tlie  lady  of  the  lute,  by  preserving  the 
verses  simple  and  even  rude  as  they  are."  Could  Mr.  Bishop  de- 
cline to  look  into  his  stores  I    Certainly  not'—oor  could  two  or  tbice 
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Bihci  loiks  alKtaia  irom  claisiiiig  the  honours  of  finding  the  ml 
origina! — and  thus  wc  have  these  compositioiif. 

Ha.  Bishop  has  not  svcceeded— Ma.  Obaham's  ii  MleTf  tad 
Ha.  OiBMHA't  biMsr  iliU,  bdt  thej  cm  oaI/  bo  ofteaned  pMli^ 
•viqfi^  iNdMi.  Andw^jii  tMsS  riBnily  pwdwiit  liwwuu  <fa> 
fpardoooalAiA  aopurioA  and  oMlto  no  OMiMoii.  TtetmlliiiM 
obfMQty  tbttlttMutkAvo  booAdimgaidodyfo  ttcooldiRillNivolMHi 
ofcflooked,  tkat  seotiment  mmt  be  caught  from  the  iHotttion  ntber 
Uiaa  the  poetry  itself,  and  if  this,  con  pled  wiili  a  resemblance 
to  the  Old  French  Romance,  could  have  tinged  the  soul  of  the 
melod/  with  a  deUcioiig  meiaocholjr,  and  conyeyed  at  the  same  tirac 
the  imiigo  of  iho  tooAiy  ioiiethiag  migiit  haw  been  ouide  of  iL 
little howefcreonld  bodoAol^  tiMtiagit  Mnly  tfA  w$ag,  md 
IMkhMbsMdoBKi 


ItUroduclion  a»d  Variaiiofis  for  Uhc  Puuio  Forte^  on  Hcniy  IL  Bishop's 
admired  aitf  Home !  szotet  Home !  composed  5y  T»  JU  MaaSags^ 
Loodoo.  Gouldiogi  D*A1maiiie>  Pofteri  and  Co. 

C'«ft  Vdnwm;  m  I^mek  Roaumce;  anwiged  fdrikePkm  FctU  by 
JmaOdkm.  Loadoo.  Katlof  and  MHDHlby. 
O  IFo^»  JTafr,     fM  Bmitr  JStf  wiik  Vm/MtmptikiFkm 
FarUi  am^poied  6^  Jomei  Odkbu  London.  Royal  Hamonic 
Institotion. 

i'  Offrande  de  V  ArrdtiS ;  Divertimento  for  the  Piatio  Forlt  com" 
posed  bj/ J ames  Calkin.    London.    Kutter  and  M'^Cartby. 

Capriccio  Ecossois,  for  the  Piano  FortCy  in  which  are  introduced  the 
Airs  0 J  Kelvin  Grove  <md  Over  t/te  Water  to  CharUc  ;  composed  by 
G.  KiaUmark.   London.    Goiildiog,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co* 

Crnmd  Matthj  zoith  an  Introduction  md  B4mdo  for  the  Piano  Forte  t 
eoB^ofed  by  J»  S»  PrSk*  London.  Chappdl  and  Co^ 

Mb.  liAWLiMGs's  compositions  are  usually  of  a  kind  (o  give 
general  satisfaction ;  and  the  variations  on  Home  I  sieect  hotnc !  are 
written  with  the  same  light  and  graceful  spiiit  which  we  have 
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already  had  ffcqucnt  occasion  (o  admire  and  to  commend.  If  this 
composer's  powers  are  not  of  the  highest  kind-— if  iiisi  imagiimlioit 
be  not  very  rivid|  and  if  be  docs  not  produce  learnod  or  original 
combinations^  ttoe  is  always  smoothness,  swectiietS)  ud  melody* 
Xhe  inlfwliiolion,  md  the  latf  id|  and  ^tii  Yarialiolie  aid  esadly  of 
fhii' chancier*  We  conkl  lia?e  wished  Ma*  lUvLtiiGe  had  onitted 
theM|  or  snbKltuted  flomething  ksB  oomnMNi  |ibice  is  ila  itead, 
Triplete  ao  med  are  quite  worn  tbiead  baie^  and  are- not  in  good 
tatte.  With  this  exception  the  piece  is  very  meritorious,  and  will, 
"we  doubt  not,  cajoy  its  full  share  of  popularity. 

Mr.  Calkin's  coniposilions  are  also  very  deserving  of  coraracn- 
dation.  Tbcy  make  no  pretensions,  but  are  written  in  a  quiet  stylo, 
fitted  to  thoae  whose  performance  is  of  the  same  unassuming  natniie* 
The  French  romance  is  the  best ;  the  subject  is  livelyi  and  josi  now 
very  popular  in  oonseqiienoe  of  its  bavbg  been  aiing  with  great 
spirit  by  a  French  actor  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Mb.  C*  has  done  it  full  justice  in  its  anangemeiit  as  a  lesson  for  the 
piano  forte. 

Mr.  Kf  ALLhabk*8  piece  is  an  easy  little  lesson,  introducing  two 
or  three  favourite  Scotch  airs,  but  certainly  not  a  capriccio.  Here 
are  too  many  friplcts.  It  would  he  judicious  not  to  employ  them  so 
much,'  for  they  will  come  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 

his  style. 

Mb.  Pbilr^s  march  is  an  animated  oumnent,  followed  by  a  trio 
and  rOndo:  it  has  as  much  wiety  and  melody  as  the  ease  of  its 
style'woilld  permit)  and  is  a  Yeiy  good  lesson  for  leameri. 
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Tkeme  from-  MomHU  Opera  H  Serroglhi  ammged  for  ike  Pkm 
Forte  by  Ferd.  ittet.  '  Op*  98)  No.  9.  London,  dementi  ud ' 

Co. 

The  NuLional  Air  Nelson  (composed  bij  J .  Brahani,  )  nuth  an  Intro* 
ducthn  and  Variations  for  the  Piano  FortCy  composed  by  Ferd* 
met.  Op*  96,  No  ^.—No.  28  of  Fariations.  liondoa.  Gould- 
in^,  D*Aliiuuiie|  Potter,  and  Co. 

Mtcnio  Ekgmdf  with  an  Introduction  for  the  Piano  Fort^  cofl^poretf 
&y  Fmf.  JUer*  Op*  122.  X^oedon.  Gow  and  Son. 

S^M  FtaUam  for  the  Piano  Forte,  on  foeomUe  themee  from  Bos* 
Mt  New  Opera  of  Zdnm,  composed  by  Ferd,  JUies*  Op*  121.. 
'  London.  Cocks  end  Co, 

The  first  upon  the  list  is  a  piece  of  little  pretension,  and  its  facility 
announces  it  to  have  been  written  for  learners ;  this  intention  is  exe- 
cuted with  taste  and  judgement.  Perha  ps  it  has  too  mndi  sameness, 
aHbough  we  are  aware  that  (he  fancy  of  the  composer  was  proba- 
bly limited  by  the  powers  of  his  pupils. 

The  subject  of  the  second  piece  is  hardly  of  a  kind  to  admit  its 
becoming  the  theme  of  a  piano  forte  lesson :  and  in  selecting  it  for 
that  purpose  Mn«  Ribs  imposed  a  task  upon  himself  which  conld  not 
promise  him  much  success.  The  vulgarity  of  the  air  has  stamped 
itself  upon  every  variation,  and  has,  to  our  ears,  destroyed  the  piece. 
But  to  those  with  whom  the  Death  of  Nelson  i«  a  ffivouritc,  this  will 
be  no  objection,  and  the  lesson  (particularly  as  it  has  merit,  which 
we  regret  to  see  so  misplaced)  will  find  purchasers  and  admirers. 

The  rondo  d^^M  would  8«!em  to  imply  a  different  style :  but  here 
Mr*  Ribs  incurs  some  degree  of  censure  for  want  of  simplicity  $  he 
has  crowded  modulation  upon  modulationi  till  the  ear  and  mind  are 
iatlgned  and  cloyed ;  the  occasional  glimpses  of  melody  are  not  long 
enough  or  frequent  enough  to  relieve  the  incessant  returns  of  compli- 
cated cadences,  however  learned  or  ingenious.  The  comptwition  is 
too  laboured  :  in  order  to  secure  the  sv  rnpalhy  oi  thusc  lur  whom  lie 
writes,  the  composer  btiould  remember  that  he  must  relax  a  little  from 
the  severity  ot  science,  for  his  audience  are  seldom  as  learned  as  him- 
self, and  he  cannot  expect  them  to  admire  what  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand. 
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The  fantasia  is  bj  far  the  most  attiactife  compotition.  The  va- 
riety of  the  themes,  and  the  brilliancy  arising  ftmn  their  omiihiii»» 
tioQ,  i»  vwy  tfMlife.  M««  Rim's  ad4iliiNit  m  ipiritoa,  «id  pi»* 


Smed  flpot  Me  Csnif  eomptned  hy  W.  Reeve.  London*  Cbappell 


The  Sun  and  the  Dew^  /  and  Co. 
'Tiff  that  dear  Song;  eompoied  by  C*  Mm  Sola*  Clemaiti  and  Co. 
OhsmelUiheGdeiheehkmceetlkB  Sea;  compoted  ^JBeursf  JL 
Bitkop*  London.  Goalding ,  D*AIniaiiie»  and  Co. 


There  can  be  only  one  reason  assigned  for  the  pablication  of  sneh 
thin^  as  these — the  world  will  have  novelty;  for  the  diffinrence 
bctvyeen  them  aod  a  million  of  their  predecessors  is  no  more  than 
exists  between  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee.  Yet  here  are  all  the 
great  publishers'  names  embarked. 

The  first  is  as  insignificant  as  can  wdl  be  Imaginedy  and  yet  there 
aie  songs  which  wecsteem  to  be  worse^  fiir  tfmaie mottitades  which 
we  snffet  to  die  without  attempting  to  operate  npon  them.,  IL  D0 
CouoBAT*B  are  petites  lomanoesy  nearly  eqnal  to  the  middle  run  of 
such  things.  Mn.  Sola's  mnsic  woold  stand  a  better  eomparison 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  but  for  his  entire  disregard  of  rhythm; 
and  Mb.  Bishop  has  for  once  descended  to  common  place. 


and  Go. 

TheMiustnTs  . 
Rose  ^ Amour f 
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Whm  Orphan  loH  hh  dooming  bride;  composed  by  G,  RuiUmark* 
London.   GonYding,  D*Atiiui{ii«,  and  Co. 

1  he  Sea  Hoy  s  Call ;  composed  by  G,  KiaUmttrk.  London.  Chap* 
pell  and  Co. 

IW,  thou  art  gone  ;  ballad  wriUcn  by  Mrs,  Opie ;  composed  by  £?• 
Kiallmarh    London.   Gotalding,  DMImaine,  and  Co. 

Viokis/  ike  words  by  Herrkky  the  music  by  J.  F.  Darmeley,  London. 
(Fov  the- Author.)  £y,tbe  Royal  Uarmonio  IiuAitation* 

Jttveaik  Saisgi,*  the  poetry  from  the  beslAsUherSf  the  mn  by  ^Mbelh 
fS0Ukr  ff0mnumd,  Londoo.  (For llie  Author.)  MttehelL  No.  I. 

Mn.  KiALLMARK.  Iias  of  lalc  advanced  strong  claims  to  talent  in 
thecompo£)iliun  of  the  oriiamcntcfl  ballad.  He  has  united  simplicity 
with  elegance  and  expression,  and  has  combined  variety  of  form,  and 
aided  his  melodies  by  picturesque  aecompaniment.  If  his  songg  were 
not  bene  and  there  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  very  familiar,  not 
to  say  pamiges  vulgar  in  themselveS}  but  become  to  by  their  frequent 
lepetitioa,  he  would  equal  moit»  if  not  any  of  the  eompoMia  in  this 
ipeciei.  When  Orphem  u  a  ion|f  of  pretension.  It  opens  with  a 
ghiring  sy  mphony,  which  leads  (o  a  recitative.  This  too gUstens  with 
rilorn<^lo8.  A  cantabile  movement  follows,  which  is  very  sweet* 
With  the  exception ol  one  ambitiuus  passage  upoti  the  word  slender^ 
pacre  4,  staff  2,  the  whole  is  in  from]  taste,  nnd  is  lull  of  feel  in  pf.  Tlie 
allegro  is  common  place,  and  particularly  illustrates  our  previous 
remark  u[K>n  the  words  "  Despair  thai  rends.^^ 

The  Sea  Hoy*$  CaU  is  also  above  mediocrity ;  but  *^  Yet  ifiou  art 
gone^*  is  voally  a  song  of  true  ezprsssion,  more  so  than  the  words^  in 
placesy  should  seem  to  deserve.  We  like  -it  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  too  ftequent  repetition  of  the  rise  for  the  fifth  of  the  key  to 
the  key  note,  as  upon  these  words  now  brave  thee  gone,^  ftc. 
This  mode  of  heighthening  expression  is  good,  but  only  occasion- 
ally, for  it  is  apt  to  convey  the  notion  of  the  singers  being  master  of 
his  distance.  We  like  too  the  changes  Mr.  K.  has  introduced,  both 
of  melody  and  accompaniment.  We  should  imagine  this  son^;  will 
be  popular. 

Ms.  Dannblbt  has,  we  conceive,  intended  to  make  his  music  as 
quaint  as  Hbueick*!  words,  to  which  part  probably  he  has  been  at- 
VOi>.  V.  no.  XIX.  3  I 
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tracted  by  Mr.  lavmo's  lover  in  Bracebridge  Hall— ihiii  delight- 
ful picture  of  those  mannen  of  an  age  gone  bj.  Tlie  compowc  has 
in  that  suoeeedcd. 

The  juvenile  songi  of  eom  amaiiiplo;  tlwgr  faU-m  witii  Ms. 
CoLLABD'i  plan,  vrhethec  or  not  ihej  owe  <Mr  oi^  td  hk  tvggn* 
tioii.  These  however  are  for  the  very  fint  itafe  of  jimMA  btsin- 
nings.  Th(-  Nvonls  arc  from  living  authors,  (South,  MiH  BaiM.M» 
&c.)  and  the  melodies  arc  pretty  and  interesting.  If  they  haveaaj 
considerable  fault  it  is  in  tlicir  too  extensive  compass,  which  maoy 
joung  fbllu  arc  hardly  able  to  reach.  They  will  be  found  cheap 
and  mefnl'-^nd  what  ought  always  to  be  a  recommeodationy  be- 
cause the  feet  implieB  refpeotaUe  support  to  these  nhose  cbims  npon 
our  sympathy  are  often  the  strongett^^tfaey  are  the  work  of  a  female. 


J  Mass,  compowdiijf  Somuel  fVcbbeJtm,  Hon&ran/  Orgmtisl  to  ike 
Spaaiik  Embmity/  also  a  Sanctus  and  Chant  for  the  Cmmfindmmttf 
a9^fm!Mdid^.PauC$C9MraL  London.  BtfchaU  awt  Co^ 

It  is  a  curtoufl  feet,  that  in  a  Frotestaai  ce«aitcy  almoii  the  only 

sacred  music  of  a  lofly  character  now  published  should  bo  servlees 

for  the  Catholic  Cluirch  ;  but  the  cause  probably  Ih's  in  the  taste 
diffused  if  not  introduced  by  Mr.Novello  by  his  most  valuable 
editions  of  the  noble  works  of  Mozaut,  Haydn,  and  otiier  forei^ 
composen^  in  this  species.  Besides  thia  Mass  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Webde,  we  pereeive  that  another  b  announced  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  M4KXIII«hi,  and  which  it  seonit  wat  written  far  the  Miinmni* 
xatkm  at  the  Benedictine  College  of  St.  6fcgoiy>  at  Domaida^ 
Bath. 

Ma.  Wantn  is  evidently  a  wnler  of  amtee  taele^  and 

even  in  his  lightest  productions— in  such  a  composition  as  ibiak  was 

therefore  to  he-expected  tli^it  lu'  wouhl  be  erudite  and  elaborate,  aad 
accordingly  such  are  the  characteristics  of  his  performance.  So  far 
from  availing  himself  of  ttie  latiiode  which  is  allowed  Co  Catholie 
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muBtC)  lie  has  invesied  his  eutire  work  wiih  strong  dcvoUoiial  80lein« 
mkfi  BQd  has  trusted  more  to  rich hainUMiies and  One  transitions  than 
tDMjrof  tiieatthbiilMof  ligiltnrgflc•l^dlMH«  The  iDodalatioiNi  of 
ihB  X^rtB  Ukm  w  task  to  tfiofe^f  TaliiUi  and  tkeeci  well  as  IIm 
ooafiali  af  tlw  ttooeediiig  pagei»  iImw  tii  how  wvll  raid  Mb* Wbbbs 
it  in  onrwideiit  mrfides.  The  GMa  U  free,  spirited,  andeUly 
worked.  The  sabject  of  QuetoUis  is  chromatic,  verj  peculiar,  but 
original. — Like  all  chromatic  writing,  it  requires  great  ability  and 
care  in  the  execution  to  render  it  effective — but  when  so  performed, 
it  will  repay  the  labour*  The  two  next  movements  arc  well  con- 
ceived, and  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  Qm  proptu  nos  is  singnlar 
asd  batatifttli  bal  its  kiy  G  iharp  minor  woald  be  likely,  when 
aooompanied  bj  aaoigaB)  to  impede  the  gratifioation  it  fe  in  other 
impecle  caloakted  to  aflbid.  The  eloM  of  this  short  bat  imptomlve 
lurghetto  by  tolo  Toioss  is  not  the  least  onrioas  portion  of  iC»  Eih^ 
spkUmn  itmetum  is  perhaps  the  most  elahorate  part,  and  ii  indeed 
noble,  ingenious,  and  excellent.  Of  the  succeeding  movements  WO 
best  like  the  Agnus  Dei,  This  work  will  certainly  add  iDUch  to 
Ma.  WsBBE*8  reputation  amongBt  those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesi' 
aslical  writing,  and  particularly  among  thoee  who  prefer  the  antient 
and  severe  style  to  the  more  modern  and  more  ornamcnlcd  maimer  of 
oomposiag  for  the  ohnioh. 


O  MaUulini  Albori;  a  JavourUe  Duet  from  RossinVs  Opera 
Donna  del  JLagOy  with  an  Iniroduction  and  P^ariatioiis  for  Uie  Piano 
Forte composed  by  C.  HargiUf  jim*   Op,  U   London.  Aoyal 
Harmonic  Institution. 

Mb.  Haboitt  is  a  yonng  profiosBor,'  now  only  In  his  nineteenth 
year,  (living  we  believe  nt  York),  and  who  was  introduced  to  the 
musical  world  by  his  pcrformniice  on  the  piano  forte  of  Field's 
Concerto,  **  Tke  Storm,''  (for  the  first  time  in  this  country)  at 
M&ssas.  Knyyett's  Benefit  Concert,  May  IStfa,  1821.   He  re- 

3  b  S 
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ceived  his  early  TOtisicai  education  irom  his  uncle,  Mr.  IiARGiTTy> 
a  Professor  ai  York,  and  he  has  since  stuUicil  hnrniony  under  Da. 
Crotch^  and  the  piano  forte  under  Mb.  C.  Kntvbtt,  to  the  latter 
of  wbom  his  fint  work  is  dedieated.  These  gentlemen  have  both 
spokeo  of  him  m  poHeniag  grofti  maHoal  abiiitieay  aad  he  iiy  «e 
nndeitCandy  one  of  the  best  peHhrmen  on  the  piaa^  forte  io  .4|ie 
North.  Hlf  enthttsiaim  aod  induslry  have  ilso  excited  hin  to 
practice  the  Tioliii  with  teceeci  iiader  Spaowolctti. 

The  piece  pablished  as  Op.  1  is  not  however  his  first  attempt  at 
composition,  but  he  probably  considers  it  his  most  worthy  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  composer,  althoiiii^h  an  air  with  variations,  dedicated  to 
Ladt  a.  Vernon,  and  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  does  him  much 
credit.  We  iia?e  seldom  seea  any  production  ot  a  young  master 
ao  free  from  comraoii*place  paisages  as  the  O  MallvAmi  Alborif  with 
wiatioiipi  at  the  save  time  that  then  is  no  stictehing  ate  origi* 
naltty.  Ijts  greatsst  defect  is  a  want  of  smoothaesa,  arisiag  fiom  the 
too  fteqnent  use  of  wide  intenralst  partieolarlj  ia  the  form  of  ai^ 
peggioa.  The  first  and  sixth  yarutions  are  the  best — ^ia  tiie  smod» 
triplets  are  used  with  judgment,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  noYel 
effect.  It  is  one  of  tltc  raost  pleasing  parU  of  our  duty  to  afford  en- 
couragement to  young  composers,  ami  ther??  is  in  Mr.  H  argjtt's 
works,  not  less  than  in  the  industry  and  attention  his  attainments  at 
so  earijr  an  age  bespeak,  quite  enoogh  to  justify  our  lecommcadiffg 
his  ofMspositioDs  to  the  general  icgard* 
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STATE  OF  MUSIC  ON  THh  COWTINBNT  OF  EUttOPE. 

'Vi^HlLE  the  Engliish  nation  is  by  (urns  praised  and  upbraided  for 
their  universal  encoum^ement  aiul  reception  of  foreiio^n  music  and 
foreign  musioians,  the  acquaintance  of  our  countrymeny  nationally 
speaking,  with  those  objects,  is  in  truth  very  limited.  We  are  ever 
*^  ia  (he  rearward  of  tlie  ftsliioD.*'  We  lieeive  oal j  a  aoiaU  portion^ 
aad  a  wry  imall  poitioa,  of  tiie  cslablitM  ezcelleDee  of  oeiitt<- 
nental  prodnctioni,  and  thai  not  until  the  teal  of  anthority  has  been 
stamped  upon  it  by  oar  foreign  instmcton  in  art.  It  Is  not  long 
since  the  German  Musical  Gazette,  paUished  at  Lelpric  (weekly), 
in  an  article  concerning' tlic  state  of  musical  criticism  in  this  country, 
highly  compUniCiUary  in  other  respects  to  our  Miscellany,  rej)ruacljes 
us  with  a  total  neglect  of  great  German  works — a  charge  of  which 
V€  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  acquit  ourselves.  Aud  in  the 
mean  while^  to  prove  that  tve  have  not  been  hiattentive  to  the  pro- 
gretiion  of  our  art  abroad,  we  shall  present  oaf  teadcri  with  a 
mouaaiy.of  what  we  haye  glooaed  ifon  variooe  •oavaesi  ooooecniag 
the  stole  of  music  In  saeh  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
as  by  their  prozimtty  seem  to  elaim^oar  first  attention.  By 
this  means  oor  readera  will  be  introdoeed  to  the  reigning  com- 
posers, singers,  and  instrumentalists,  who  are  very  nnmerons.  The 
forcif^n  works  on  art  arc  not  however  sufficiently  minute  in  tlieir 
delineations  of  character  to  convey  any  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
powers  of  those  concerning  whom  they  speak.  They  use  scarcely 
any  other  than  general  terms,  and  the  object  seems  to  be  to  give  an 
extended  and  snperficial  rather  than  an  exact  or  complete  relation  of 
dncnmitanoetandpiiione.  Wo  shall»  h&mftHf  we  hope,  be  able  to 
compile  an  entertaining  and  an  nsefnl  article,  and  inch  an  one  as  may 
direct  as  well  as  satisfy  curiosity  concerning  the  state  <tf  mosie 
abroad.  It  seems  necessary  to  embrace  a  period  of  near  twelve 
months,  in  order  to  convey  a  tolerable  notion  of  musical  history  in 
the  several  places  our  sketch  will  comprehend.  But  we  shall  gene- 
rally give  the  dates  of  the  incidents,  so  that  an  allowance  ran  be 
granted  for  the  operation  of  circtunstanoes  in  the  iatervais  that  will 
have  lapsed  since  the  nanatife. 
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POMTVOJL* 


In  this  country,  which  has  been  subjected  of  late  to  such  political 
cbBBgeSf  tlMlmqutllitydf  ivind  BdiwoMury  to  tl^  of  die 

fine  Bito  it  not  veiy  Umy  to  leign.  The  deTotion  to  objects  of  the 
deepest  inteiert  to  a  State  necessarilj  diverts  individuals  from  their 
habitual  pleasores  and  employments.  But  the  foreign  theatres,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  particular  cities  (Paris  especially),  are  fre- 
qoented  as  much  for  meetings  of  business  or  intrigue  as  the  coffee- 
bouses  and  assemblies  of  oar  own  metropolis.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  jearCKoTember),  the  disiolntion  of  tbe  Italian  Opera  took  place. 
Cocci  A  was  engaged  to  compose.  He  gave  a  new  opera*  Juafesta 
dbKi  Rosih  ^^^*  together  with  some  of  Rossini's  most  popular 
works*  Was  repeated  with  considerable  applause  in  the  tlieatre  of  San 
Carlos.  For  his  Benefit  he  had  produced,  in  1821.  HcLtne  e  Con- 
stanline,  in  which  he  had  borrowed  both  from  himself  and  Rossimi. 
He  also  wrote  Mandmcy  Rcgim  di  Perfl<»— -but  Ibis  too  was  a  fiiflnn. 
SMvornA  F&ATtNt  Iras  Uie  FrilM  Dotrntf  and  trttboogr^  ^be 
afipeared  to  some  advaotige  in  tbe  piece  first  named|  sbe  w>es  not 
seem  to  be  considered  a  performer  of  the  first  class,  or  indeed  to 
be  at  all  distinguished.  Pedro  Bolognese,  the  tenor,  was  ruined 
by  his  faulty  intonation  *  and  the  consequence  of  these  failures  and 
engagements  was  the  indiffnatloo  of  the  public  against  Metbb,  the 
nanager  of  tbeOpera,  wbo was  aoenssd  of  •easideiiog bis  imsM- 
duite  emolonients  before  the  lepntation  and  permanent  inooen  of  the 
hoQte.  In  the  end  the  company  was  dissolved. 

The  capital  could  not  lonj^  remain  without  an  Italian  Opera.  A  com* 
psny  ad  interim  was  assembled,  consisting  of  Mbsdambs  Zapucci, 
BaEssA,  LoRATi  (a  soprano),  and  others ;  but  they  were  incapable 
of  performing  any  considerable  piece.  The  management  was  there- 
fcw  vndertiEeii  by  J.B.  HitiSMAHi  and  MAn».  Btttrm.  Tb^ 
added  tolho  list  alieadj  given,  SiOaoBAs  AnsLAton  Cmwmom 
and  Adelaide  VavbsBi  both  singers  of  the  first  chiss^  Lombaedi 
(a  tenor),  and  Paulo  Lembi  (a  bass),  all  from  Genoa,  wbo 
also  broui^ht  with  them  a  reinforcement  of  dancers.  None  of  these 
singers  had  been  heard  in  Portugal.    Mabtinkllt,  a  tenor  of 


siderable  fiiToorite  in  Lisbon,  and  n  a  baritone.  He  is  oel^tat^ 
for  his  performance  of  Ubeito,  in  Paer^s  AffiimJ^ 

Printa  tbeattficals  Been  la  flourish  in  tUi  oottotry.  TheBAftOV 
QuiNTELLA  has  buiU  a  theatre  at  Larangeiras,  near  Lisbon.  It  is 
of  stone,  and  upon  the  model  of  San  Carlos.  Here  the  Cenerentola  of 
Ro^siNi  was  performed  entirely  by  amateurs;  and  according  to  the 
opiniotasef  the  ablest  connoisseurs,  neither  could  airs  nor  concerted 
pieoes,  nor  fadeedony  part  <if  the  pesfcwnanos^baifn  been  better  sMP' 
tained  at  San  Carlos,  it  was  got  up  under  tbecUiection  of  Rosic,<a 
ptoicasionai  buffii)  and  Fbahc.  on  Pavla^  who  presided  at  the  harp- 

•  • 

*  ^or  an  account  of  this  operiy  see  the  Quvlerly  Mawfat  Magsanut  aadl 
Review^  voL  1)  pagsSSa 
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sicliord.  Tbcorcfipstrn  was  also  almost  entirely  filled  with  professors  ; 
but  this  it  appiMrs  wnsdone  rather  willi  a  vit-^v  to  benefiting  the  indi» 


DoMVA  FaAimiteA  MARTiot^ who  piiitiGiilarly  distinguidNd  faenctf 
in  tlm  ticfoiaif  aad  sang  cxcellMtlyt  Maoamb  CAvrax  and  1Iad»« 


musical  talent,  sustahicd  the  pnrt  of  Maj^nifico  with  qtcvlI  ability. 
The  choruses  were  sustained  by  eight  dilletanli,  amount  whom  ^vcre 
SiGNOBs  DE  HoNCB,  Fries,  and  Gaet.  MAiiTius.  Ba&on  Quin- 
TBi«LA  took  tbe  part  of  Heliodoro.  He  is  an  exceedingly  seduloiii 
cnMwwIow  of  the  art,  and  ga?e  concerts  ereiy  Satwrdav  avring  tho 
'  mnUUf  ia  which  he  huntelf  by  tans  played  the  mlonoeUo^  the 
tenor,  and  the  horn. 

BoNTEMPO  is  living  at  Lisbon,  and  has  at  length  sncceedcd  in 
forniing  a  Philharmonic  Society.    A  subscription  of  eiglit  dollars 
each  was  formed  by  200  persons,  ami  a  house  hired  in  the  Chiadoiy 
(in  the  Yicinity  of  the  city).   Two  concerts  are  given  in  a  month. 
Pinto  Paua  kads»ooe  prelbssor  takes  iheiirtBcipal  staad  io  each 
depaitasat,  and  the  rest  are  filled  by  amateurs^  who  are  all  subscribers. 
Every  professor  is  admUied  gratuitously^  (take  example  all  ye  directors 
who  arc  desirous  of  promoting  the  character  of  the  art!)  and  may 
play  or  not,  as  he  pleases.    One  of  Haydn's  symphonies  (written  in 
London)  was  performed  on  the  first  night,  which  went  oil  tolerably 
welly  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  reoeiyed  by  the  aodieacewttb  the  delight 
that  IS  dae  (a  saob  a  eompositian.  At  the  seeond  peiforiaaace  it  was, 
however,  better  received.  An  overture  of  Moeabt  aad  two  symph^* 
nies  by  Bontbmpo  were  also  given.    Madbmoisblle  Pbregina 
sung,  and  also  in  ducts  with  the  Marquis  ob  Valensa,  who  has  a 
low  tenor  voic«  and  much  musical  ability.    The  Demoiselle  D. 
FnANc.  Maiitius  sung  (her  second  attempt)  a  duet  from  Rossini's 
Tancfedi  with  Siohob  Pio,  with  ferv  fiaished  ezceilenoe.  SiaiioB 
Louis  oB  Yasconcbllob,  brother  of  theMABQUis  db  CASTSLiiO^ 
who  has  a  fine  flexible  baritone  Toice^  aad  has  the  manner  of  bis  ia« 
comparable  master,  Amgiolblli,  sung- several  airs  in  a  style  to  draw 
down  repeated  encores.    The  song  wiiich  pleased  most  was  from 
Pae  ii\  Agncse.    SiGNOR  Pio  sunjEf  a  scena  by  Portug  allo,  also  in 
an  exqdlenL  manner.  His  voice  is  a  iiigh  tenor.  He  played  also  a  solo 
on  the  harp.   Blany  other  skilful  diUettanti  have  essisfad^  namely, 
SiGHOBS  hb  Robob,  Pibto,  and  SeatopBTTAy  (tenois)  Sioaoa 
Cab«A«o«  (a  maiplstrste)  and  Don  Mahobl  da  Cameba  fbases). 
SiGNOB  BoNTEMPo  playcd  a  fantnsia  with  his  accustomed  power. 
Amongst  the  ablest  solos  was  tlie  third  clarionet  concerto,  by  IwAN 
MtiLLEa,  which  was  very  perfectly  perfornjcd,  with  all  liis  cadences, 
on  a  common  instrument  with  live  keys,  by  the  professor  Thiago 
BB  Dbos  Odaldb,  who  is  of  Catalonian  extraction,  a  conntry  cele* 
brated  in  the  Peniasahi  for  its  natife  nusiciaBS*   The  best  amateur 
flute  pligrer,  Signor  Filivi  FAi«aoB;,  is  liom  the  same  place.  A 
flute  concerto  by  Devienne  was  finely  execntcfl  by  Signor 
BnEr.Ai,  an  amateur.    Cyoncertos  oa  the  other  wind  instruments  are 
particularized,  and  ail  by  amateiirs,  one  of  whom  played  a  solo  ou 
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the  English  horn,  composed  ejcpressly  for  him  by  Sioifoa  MATEtt. 
Tiiis  would  bti  ii  curiosity  in  Kiigiaad,  where  no  such  instrument  i» 
now  in  being.  We  find  amongst  the  list  of  composere  wbose  iioriv 
are  exeentod  at  thit  coaoeri,  naoiM  whidi  bave  not  beea  scarcely  if 
at  all  beaid  amongst  omseltcsy  snch  as  those  af  KaoMM sa,  W  loaa* 
KBHB,  and  Witt. 

The  amnteurs  meet  also  to  practise  weekly,  ia  the  mofaiogy  and 
the  love  of  music  is  continually  extendin^^  itself. 

Nor  are  compocitioDS  for  the  church  neglected.  Bovtbmpo  has 
composed  a  requiem,  which  has  been  tung  on  aoleniB'Ibslivals,  such' 
as  the  aaaiTeisary  of  the  execution  of  Gmieml  Goines  Ferfeiim  aad 
several  other  martyis  of  freedom,  at  the  funeral  service  of  Queen 
Maria — the  singers  and  Instnimcntalistsof  the  Kinc^s  and  Patriarch's 
chapels, 'with  all  the  amateurs,  assistinj^.  Hontempo's  music,  the 
critics  say,  have  undoubted  nicfit,  bat  ihry  complain  that  Rossini 
has  here  corrupted  the  general  taste,  and  that  nothing  is  enjoyed  so 
much  as  diamatic  ooroposttioas.*        H  Mqmt 

A  Mass  aad  Te  Deom,  by  £LauTaaio  Faaaco  LB4if,  a  tdatioQ 
and  pupil  of  the  deceased  oomposer  of  that  name  (from  whose  works 
Ma.  NovET.Lo  has  given  some  beantifnl  extracts),  are  highly  spokpi> 
of.  These  were  performed  at  the  ceremony  incidental  to  the  esfa- 
blislimeiU  ol  the  Constitution,  in  tfre  Great  Dominicaa  Church  ;  but 
tiic  b:iiid,  consisting  of  not  more  than  iweiity  singers  and  forty  instru- 
meatalisls,  oeenwd  too  sb»11  for  the  magnitude  of  the  buOdinif. 
ezpence  was  defrayed  by  the  Seaado  (or  chief  city  maffistrate); 
bat  the  fact  that  so  few  performers  couhl  only  be  mustered  for  soch 
an  occasion,  is  not  very  favonrahle  to  the  idea  that  the  art  is  in  so 
raiicli  estimation  in  Portuiral  as  the  other  pnrdeulars  reeitecl  seem  (o 
indicate.  It  should  indeed  appear  lhai  music  is  chieily  sustained  m 
Portugal  by  amateurs — a  symptom  which  declares,  that  at  present  it 
is  in  an  early  thougii  pi  ogrcssiTe  state  ol  oalUfatioii  and  diffusioB. 

Dbesdbx. 

TNftisir  in  this  city  (for  the  six  moritfis  preceding  Jan.  1823)  seemed 
to  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  tlieatre.  Tlie subscription  concert 
establisiievi  in  the  preceding  winter  at  the  iving's  Chapel  had  gone  to 
ruin  ;  no  concerts  were  given  by  any  but  resident  professors,  and 
only  two  by  them.  If.  FuasTBiTAii  and  the  brothers  Uaasb.  A 
quartett  party  begun  about  tiie  samie  tinie^  by  the  musicians  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  PasoMB,  Scum  ibdbl,  aad  was,  however,  well  attended 
on  its  recommencement.  No  new  compositions  have  !>eeii  bmnsflit 
forward,  anf!  the  reporters  complain  that  motlerii  ireniiK  is  set  a^kle 
tor  the  repetition  of  thevoften  heard  though  dciighitul  strains  ul 
Haydn,  Mozaet,  &c. 

^  Habit  dees  much  in  the  Ismaliimor  ovrtastes — but  it  will  we  tospect  be 

found,  that  music  of  a  dramatic  chanuler  will  not  only  take  die  ■liw^est  hold 
on  the  fancy,  but  will  have  the  most  nnivrr'^nl  reception.  The  reasons  are  obti- 
ously  in  the  strength  of  style  and  in  tlie  imtnner  of  the  performtmoey  which  (if 
it  be  heard  in  public  especially)  is  always  the  most  impressite. 
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Ike  liaUan  and  German  tiMftires  appear  to  have  been  supplied  vltk 
a  ntmierous  succession  of  pieces  and  performers.,  but  nevertheless  tlie 
insatiable  critics  lament  that  lliere  htm  been  IvUir  that  is  new,  and  tliat 
tlic  pcrfbrmaoces  were  chiefly  by  foreigiiers.  Weiier,  who  is  now 
amongst  the  laost  eateemed  if  not  the  very  first  dramatic  compoter  in 
Qoimauy,  brought  out  a  dnupM  called  Praidta^  for  which  be  wmte 
the  overture,  a  ■Ml^diamatlc  scene,  a  dance,  and  a  ciiorus.  TiMy 
were  eminently  successful,  although  Madame  Von  oeb  Klogbn^ 
who  {lerformea  the  principal  character,  is  said  to  have  but  little  voice. 
Tlie  symphoniac  music  drew  tears  from  (lie  sensitive  hearers.  Die 
Haidhttrghy  an  uuera,  the  music  and  words  by  the  Bahon  Von 
Liont BirsTBiir,  ntled,  and  as  it  ihould  seem  that  in  a  former  attempt 
the  nabie  author  wne  6a  nalljr  wiracoMBfol,  it  ii  quaintly  etarved  that 
this  union  of  miieiG  una  antboMhip  is  not  a  happy  one* 

SiGifoa  Devribnt,  a  base  singer  from  Berlin,  appeared  in 
Mehul^s  opera  as  Jacob,  in  Leporello,  and  in  Sarastro,  niiff  is  liigbly 
spoken  of  for  the  beauty  and  frcslmess  of  his  tone.  Mademoiselle 
iViLH.  ScuttOEDEa,  from  Vienna,  'vvho  played  Emmeline^  AgaUm^ 
ontf  Pmim,  bae  a  powerfal  aad  a  ^outhfia  voice,  a'dfcnunitaaioe 
wbioh  iMiglia,  aeitappetn,  myoancbin  the  lealo  of  GemuHi  crlti^ 
ciHi*  8io*  Pill  WITS,  kam  Frankfort,  alto  was  much  applaiided. 
M\n.  Kraus  Wrantt7:ky,  from  Vienna,  sung  at  the  theatre 
in  the  city  between  tlie  acts*,  sonit^  of  liossiNi's  compositions  and 
RoDE*s  violin  variations,  a  la  Gat^iiani.  She  failed  howc^v*  r  in  the 
facility  which  that  wunde^fui  singer  displays.  Thiii  laJy'i>  lU- 
mocoM  ii  alttflialed  fn  ioneeorC  io tbe naat etponoBal  beauty.  Songa 
tbus  iatiodttced  aie  favourably  received  in  Genaany,  though  as  in 
fingjland,  they  are  considered  asdelayiagtfae  progress  and  weakening 
the  iflttreRt  of  tbe  drama.  Mad.  Seidlbr,  (from  Bciiin)  a  sister 
of  Mad.  WuANiTZKY  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  singer,  jwrticu- 
larly  in  the  part  ui  Amenaide  (Tancredi)t  in  which  she  was  frequently 
encored,  iier  husband  is  a  base.  M.  MEYEBsSTeLLBa  bass,  (and 
who  b  a  0ood  actor)  is  engaged  to  anist  at  tfaoGatholic  Cbttrcfa,  but 
blf  voice  is  not  adapted  to  bis  dopaitacnt.  If.  H aethocn,  (from 
Weimar)  a  pianist,  played  a  concerto  of  Hvim el's,  whose  scholar 
he  is,  betvvecji  tlie  acts,  with  grcai  mastery  over  the  instrument  and 
witih  near  rcscmbJances  to  his  master'^  style  both  as  to  touch  and  ac- 
centuation. The  Chaperon  Hou^e  oi  Boibldieu  w<is  given  late 
ill  the  season  far  the  first  time,  and  was  received  with  delight  on  ac* 
•ouatof  ihi  beautiful  oielodiaf.  M.  BBRONAwir  and  Mad  am  a 
Haase  distinguished  tbemieifut  in  the  principal  characters. 

Ciro  in  Babt/loma  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  October. — 
Never,  says  the  German  Critic,  wns  there  a  composer  who  borrowed 
80  much  from  himself  as  Rossini.  Ciro  was  one  of  his  earliest 
worka,  yet  all  the  pieces  had  been  previously  heard  here  in  Tancrtdi^ 
MMzalieUa^  La  Gazsa  Ladra,  The  opera  was  selected  to  display 
the  poweiB  of  Sio.  TiBALat  (a  singer  who  waa  biougbt  out  but 

*  Madame  CATALAitrs  concerts,  atDabU|i|  have  ^een  g|vea.betwei9i  the 
Bfrts  in^he  thoalise  of  that  €ily> 
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year)  in  Ciro. — She  is  »i  jxiwerful  mezzo  soprano.  MADEMoifiRLi.F 
WiLLMAN,  and  SiG.  TiBALni  and  Zezi,  are  much  coranicnde<L 
The  laitcr  is  a  ba&e  singer,  aud  had  before  distingubbed  himself  by 
hii  penonification  of  C^erto,  in  Apiem*  He  has  a  powcrfol^  yovtt* 
/u/,  and  extensive  voioe^  and  a  good  figure.  A  SiG.  Zavbtti^ 
originally  from  Beigamo,  but  a  pupil  of  SiGNoa  Polledeo, 
formed  at  Dresden,  made  her  debut  in  Im  Cenererttofa.  with  no  less 
success  than  Sjg.Tibaldi. — Slie  has  an  imcommoiily  high  voice; 
her  lower  tunes  are  a  little  hard  and  leedy — ^but  this  is  aton^ 
for  by  the  power  of  her  middle  notes,  and  the  light,  agreeable,  and 
perfectly  pure  tooe  of  the  higher*  Her  figure  and  aotioo  are  also 
good.  GentiiiI  was  JKMro,  and  Bbnincasa  the  Baron.  Vet  tliis 
multiplied  succession  (according  to  English  notions  of  varicly)  ii 
at  Dresden,  if  should  seem,  not  sufficiently  diversified  or  entertaining 
to  be  cousideied  in  any  other  liglit  than  as  a  short  supply  aod  of 
inferior  interest! 

Mard^  31,  1823. 

The  following  new  pieces  have  been  given  at  the  German  Opera 

in  the  last  three  montlis  : — Jay  andBatheh/,  byGoBTue,  the  music 
by  HaiCHARAT.  This  is  rather  a  drama  with  songs  than  an  oi>cra, 
but  it  contains  many  agreeable  romances  and  sonj^s,  after  tl»c  manner 
of  the  Swiss  Melody,  and  pleased  very  much.  Die  Burgsdiafl 
(after  ScBiixsa's  balUid),  music  by  MATEa,  the  first  singer  here.  Ii 
was  also  well  received*  Jbui  Hanan—matnc  by  Wsnan.  This 
piece  has  been  written  ten  years,  and  ihongh  not  comparable  to  the 
Frrijschutz  or  Prcziosa,  yet  contains  some  beautiful  and  characteristic 

fieccs,  particularly  a  polarca,  very  beautifully  sung  by  Mad. 
Iaasb,  and  with  a  violoncello  accompaniment.  There  were  many 
other  repetitions.  Mr.  Kuiin  is  spoken  ol  as  a  singer  with  a  iiiie 
barytone  voice. 

At  the  Italian  Theatre,  the  tong  talked  of  opera  WelUda,  by  Ras- 
TBBLLi,  has  been  brought  out ;  it  was  not  so  successful  as  the  former 

pieces  of  (lie  composer.  La  Ceneretdolo,  J I  Matrimonh  Segreto^ 
Uinganno  Jciice^  Ciro  in  Babi/lonia^  I  rirluosi  ambulanti  (FioaA* 
VANTi's),  and  Pafr's  /  ff/orisrifi,  have  been  also  given. 

Concerts  were  given  at  the  end  ol  the  year  by  Mao.  Czeka  Aur* 
H  AMMBa,  a  singer  of  high  attainmentfl ;  and  at  a  quartet  performaooe 
in  November  (which  we  omitted  to  speak  oO»  Mao.  yBLTHBiii 

?layed  a  trio  for  piano  forte,  violin,  and  viokmcello,  composed  by 
RiNCE  Louis  of  Prussia.  Mr.Kracen  played  Hummel^s  trioin 
E,  wi(h  a  rondo  brilliant  by  WBfiB&y  and  Ma.  KauMMaa'a  varia- 
tions on  the  violoncello. 

Mr*  Agtue  (on  Good  Friday)  gave  Bee rii oven's  Mount  of 
OUta  and  Mozabt's  Requiem  at  the  Catholic  Chnich,  and  on  the 
Satnrdi^  m  the  Easter  Week  Moblacobi's  LaMoriedAhvL  Tlie 
inner  partaicmind  us  of  the  oomicopeiB. 

CAitSEL — Febrtmry^  1823. 
Opera  flourishes  here.  Many  foreign  performers  of  tiie  first  cias» 
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liave  fiiHed  tbe  city*  New  opens  are  in  preparation,  althoagb,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  arrangemento  of  tbe  Court  Theatre,  (bey  bave  not 

yet  been  performed.  Mr.  Pirron,  a  bns5,  is  the  first  ihiracd  as  a 
useful  singer.  Mademoiselle  Srn roedeb, from  Vienna, has  au 
agreeable  voice,  good  intonation,  and  correct  elocution,  united  with 
graceful  action.  Ma.  Si£B£ur|  froai  the  ^me  city,  gave  a  scena 
in  notion  ^ad  cestiinie  ftom  OmUkh  as  an  introductory  piece,  and 
in  tlio  Opera  suns  a  piece  of  biis  owu  composition.  Messrs. 
Gbrstachbb  and  Bbbthold  are  "well  spoken  oi.  But  tbe  Tooallst 
who  has  tlie  greatest  character  is  MADEHt)i8BLLE  Kainz  (from 
Vienna);  her  voice  is  sweet,  powerful,  and  so  extensive,  that  she 
sings  G  in  allissimu  with  ease.  She  executes  every  diliicuJty  without 
effort;  bat  she  is  accused  of  wanting  fire  and  expression,  yet  is  iu 
tbe  same  bieatb  comnModed  as  perm  in  berpeifonnanoeof  YitelUa, 
in  La  Clemenza  di  TUo^  and  especially  for  tbis  exquisite  song,  Ncn 
piu  di  fiorii  to  the  German  mras. 

Mad.  CAaLsaiiHF  is  a  younc:  singer  of  promise,  with  a  powerful 
voice,  but  wanting  science.    Her  intonatiofi  too  fails  occasionally. 

The  revivals  have  been  The  ZauberfioUt^TitOy  Aline^  and  Adrian 
Vou  Oslade.^Threc  new  operas  were  given,  but  tbe  only  one  worth 
notice  was  /bwif— the  music  tf  Mr.  Spohb— wbicb  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  times.* 

Concerts  bave  been  given  at  this  phce  by  Karl  Kbller,  a  Huto 
player  of  high  reputation;  by  Mad.  Scuonbkrger;  Mr.  Bar- 
man, clarionet,  from  Munich,  who  is  remarkable  for  bis  beautiful 

Sianoaud  for  his  facility — more  thau  for  his  general  tone;  by  Mii. 
I  A2As«  tbe  Fiencb  Tioiinist  t  Tbere  were  none  by  resident  artists* 
Mb.  Spohr,  tbe  cbapel  master  at  Caasel,  bas  commenced  a  series 
of  eagi^  concerts*  tbree  of  wbicb  are  already  over.  At  the  first  Mad; 
SroHR  playc(!  a  ]iart  in  a  quintett  on  the  pianoforte,  and  proved 
herself  an  e.vccllent  perfornier.  His  daui^-lUer  Km  i  ly  also  siinrf  at  tlic 
third  a  dnet  and  an  air,  whieii  are  part  ot  an  opera  he  is  no  w  writing. 
She  has  a  beautiful  vuice^  but  evinced  great  diffidence.  Concertos 
on  tbe  bora  bv  Mbssbs.  Hildbbrakd  and  Sobrobobr;  tbe  bas- 
^n  by  Mb.  Wagner,  and  on  the  oboe  by  Mb.  Feblivo,  wilb 
duets  on  the  tIoUo  by  Messrs.  Spohr  and  WEiLBy  aie  tbe  assistant 
attraction-  The  principal  singers,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
are  Mademoiselles  Dietrich  and  Be  a  on  |  and  Mbssbs.  Gbhi>. 

SXACUEE,  ALBERT}  Rud  HaUSEB. 

t 

NuRtMMRR0M—Fe^nuaryf  1883. 

Tbe  Band  of  tbo  Grand  Doke  of  Hose  Caisel  consists  of  3  cob*^ 
ductor^  24  Tiolinsi  7  tenon,  5  violoncellost  4  double  bases,  3  fiules* 
4  oboes,  3  clarionets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trombonesi  serpent|  barp, 

iietlle  drums,  armonica,  cymbals,  and  triani^h;. 

Three  grand  performances,  Iheprohu  of  which  were  appropriated 

*  Tbis  report,  we  hare  reason  to  think,  must  be  received  with  csatfon* 
f  Who  plajFed  tbe  conosrio  oo  tbe  violiD,  tymg  up  aU  tbe  strings  bat  the 
iMwtb^  at  the  PUlbaiBMnic,  bi  JUmdooyUMt  jsar. 

3  p  8 
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totbemiiaieselioirfestiitiliillfia  My«ltt,lNi>e  toeii  glvcli  hettf  Ue 
hmd  and  orchestra  beinff  forhisluod  hf  ttit  tttl^Mlatcs.   The  iM 

■was  on  Good  Friday,  wnch  Moz  art's  Requiem,  a  part  of  BtET- 
novEN*s  Si/nphonia  Eroica,  and  a  chorus  from  Schneideb's  Zxisr 
Judgment,  were  performed — the  second  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the 
third  on  the  liclurmation  Festiva],  vrhen  H  aVdn*8  Seascm  was  dene. 
The  MtfiViiitaceivitolliroughoate]^  though  ifte  ilttging  thw 
Iiriiiet|;»klj  hy  anrtdfetttt,  atfd  thie  andirtiM  nttntcMM.  A  towtioits 
grmd  penbrAkoace  took  place  at  OUHMMbb^  tfrie  benefit  of  M 
|»or  pei-soh*. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  Society  of  Dilletnnfr  executed  the  errand  scene 
in  Weber's  Freyschutzy  whicli  approaches  more  to  tiie  style  of  the 
church  than  that  of  the  theatre,  iit  a  tery  creditable  maktner.  Barlier 
in  tho  wiM0f  Hi^te  iMAi  a  iMlicMt  fsk  MHb  mIMF  tho  mUIsIibiv  hy- 
H  well  Mipported.  W«to«tt*8  «%eM»fe  4o  iVesiosiiy  tbe 
cavatina  and  chorus,  and  Mozart's  (|ttartkfla,  arnm^d  by  HBaH a- 
ST ADT  ibr  13  Wind  iHsfirtuMiif^  did  tlie  iblUffciaKkt  tof  great 
honour. 

At  A  concert  given  by  MoLiauEs,  a  native  of  Nirr(Mbnrgh,  Mr. 
ALOYk  ScHMiTT  excited  great  interest  by  his  perforioance oa  the 
liiano  forte.  If  a.  Borv,  a  flntlit  fW>Mi  Mmiieb,  and  Mr.  Oonr^ 
ZAUBRy  the  compoaerlmd  Tioloncdlbt  in  the  lefrffeie'ilf  the  King  of 
Saxony,  with  his  soti,  perforroed.  The  last  named  person,  insti* 
gated  by  the  applause  he  received,  gave  a  second  coadert,  hot  it  was 
not  well  attended.  The  brothers  Haass,  from  Oresdcti,  horn 
players,  delighted  the  city  in  January,  and  have  left  a  deep  aand  last* 
iDgimpreation. 

Tht  fine fottr  toiioMB-<«P  the  eifciit  emMM  by  the  City  Htti- 
dtuto  areo'vtoy  alidihe  series  hte  Mcftdted  Mreteditty  Ma.  Blou* 
xonca's  tfndertaking  the  direction.  A  natne^ooB  subscription  te- 
trards  the  industry  and  care  they  bestow  hi  getting  up  and  rehearsing 
their  concerts.  These  concerts  were  enriched  by  concertos  of 
Kelleb  (flute),  G.  Backofen  (clarionet),  Taut,  sen.  (tire  same), 
Tavt,  jtm.  tod  Orr  (horns),  and  KMin,  jua.  in  a  vklin  concetto. 
All  ^aniatetir  yetlufuied  a  |iiaiM>  ^ftMe  ctm&Bitof  InA  *the  Yocal  parts 
weto  erttitehr  by  Mletanti.  There  ncfe  -alao  MMBeria  hy  mmr- 
leurs  throughout  the  year.  But  the  concert  par  excellence  appears 
to  be  one  given  by  the  City  Music  Conductor,  M«.  Blumkoder, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  music.  Lully's  overture  and  Ama- 
zonian march  (Betieraphon)f  was  the  first  piece.  A  madrisal  of 
LvoA  Mabbhsio  andrHAMBL'B  **Jt1tlunk  divine  Ced&u*  were 
ntag !!  OBAutr,  'QhvttWy  Md  Mo^aiit^  mr  <dta,  *ififii'tii»4aiitiiw 
chorus  from  the  Seasonff  furnished  the^edt.  Thee^cutien  was  ad- 
mirable, particularly  in  Lully's  overture,  the  madrigal,  and  the 
chorusses  from  the  Reqidem  and  Seasons.  The  orchestra  was  strong, 
and  the  choral  band  consisted  of  not  less  than  80  voices.  The  au- 
diences were  numerous,  and  the  taste  for  classical  music  prevails  here 
more  ^htn  ever,  ctueMHf  oMarad,  wW  «MdM  M^tlU 
Ihiita.  ThesystettHif^diMatioiiiallieMiMdiBdMb 
larlj  to  this  nsult.  Kohiab,  a  'iingimr  HMMer,  has  tatfght  "09 
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children  ^rnlit,  who  distingMsM  tbcmgclvps  bj  voieeikmd  Irfont* 
Mwiy  performancFs  given  at  the  churoh  and  at  the  nil— iimtiuim 
ftmve  that  wa  exoeUent  fiNUidstioa     been  laid* 

in  Oetmmha  the  Mimm  Obbi,  fnoi  England,  gatn  acofncert, 
nnd  it  ii canons  enough  that  the«ntire  obger  miiaau '&f  the lepottcf 
min«»iiined  >iothe  single  ft^limi  ^tbe«]JeilfafieheiieIf0ttt 

a  pnpil  of  Catalahi." 

Mr.  Frey,  n  celebrated  violinist  trom  Manhcira,  conductctl  a 
grand  concert  in  the  gr«at  iheatre.    lib  performance  is  in  m.inj 

Cinrts  grand  aoi  clear,  but  iBodeifad  utMlljea  the  pierailing  chani- 
r  ityle. 

it  nppwi  tliat  tmdtwe  camcerti  hare  been  '^^aMiihad  bj  the 

Academy  of  Miwio— «ix  of  which  had  been  given  |irefioni  lo  De> 

oember  t5.  The  notice  here  itako  limited  to  this  one  okcumsfamr, 
and  indeed  iVom  the  theatiical  register  we  collect  «carcely  any  other 
pafticiilan  than  the  tist  of  the  operas  perfonned.  There  are  more 
IheatiBi  ikm  -one.  Of  the  Itafian  opera,  M.  Mama  k  the  mana* 
ger^M.  Af  nLinoBB  the  condnctoiw-ttad  M •  Uobalt  4he  lender. 
Tbne  have  been  jpeiftnaed  MEmnS  B^fdm  Fuchte  f /Aa  Imo 
FoxesJRomilda  «  Voikma,  bjr  MaTi:RBEER,  a  scholar -of  VoomB) 
btit  who  says  the  critic,  wrt  having  yet  learnecl  to  be  original,  paro- 
dies all  the  most  fashionable  styles.  On  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  Piincess  Amelia,  (Nov.  9),  Sargino,  composed 
bgrM.  Imlb,  ivna  {Mwdveed  in  an  nbrkked  Mipe.  At  the  great 
national  theatre  on  the  IStb,  Roiaivi*s  Zdmira  mm  «ot  mp  With  « 
liberality  worthy  the  occasion.  At  the  Theatre  of  Isarthor  tbeie 
was  also  a  festival  (the  music  by  Roth)  on  the  I5th.  Besides  these 
j)H'ces  there  have  been  played  Cvntcssa  (M  coUe  erfmOf  a  comic 
o|)era  by  GF.Nj&aAi/i.  IMns^auno  JeJue^  tl^e  celebrated  composition 
which  koisiNi  produced  after  his  failure.  IJit  Vmiakn  (ihe 
iutiaiy)  a  |iarody  en  <he  Biy  hnH  <the-iBBiH>.ty 'Jto— man 
compnuamore,  by  Bobtoballo,  (not  acted  Mr  OMKiy  yenn^  m 
German  traadation  of 'MiaBOi**8  Joseph — Mescadante's  CUmiht 
■F.fisn,  Here  is  variety  enouc^h  at  least.  The  principal  singers  are 
Mademoisellk  SiEGEL  aiid  Mad.  Vbspbrmann — MaaaiBSBS 

ifOHLE,  MlTTCItM  A  I  {I,  StAUDACHEH,  nnd  ToCilTERMAW. 

Ou  iiiQ  «iGlh  of  Decombcr,  P-Aitii£iiL.o'b  Alolinma  waii  performed 
BttbeNMoMlltelwtellwbMteriSB.  ViTmNMri^  Hia 


woe  ien  bennliiilieaei^  nnd  he  has  renllnnd  creat  nento^it.ii 
aaid,  to  the  German 'Opem^  when  it  stood  in  need  of  such  a  'vnioe^ 

tl  Fanntico  has  been  rrnt  np,:aadal80  Sf'Ar  Trr rive  Sleeping  BemiHrs,  in 
Gewuan— music  by  lioTii.  On  the  lOtb  of  January,  Toncrtdi  ap« 
fiears  to  liuve  been  grvon  lur  (he  benefit  of  Sagkoua  CoRni,  who 
played  Amenaide.   A  ^cuuslaiiou  ut  liiis'opeA  (from  V'ieuuu)  haii  ako 

been  perforated  at  the  leaitfiOT  Thentm*  Qhe  Mth  'of  Jtmmf  mm 
wfeied  iDoatiaajftiitnaately  nemoMble  hjf  itbe  tctal  'deatrailtion  of 

the  great  National  Theatre  by  fire.  The  architect  was  Henry 
Charka4<Mer,  ivho  died «t  the  imwalan  age  of  ^,  in  1^:80,  and 
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who  bad  been  twdte  years  employed  ipon  it.  It  was  opened  ia 
1808,  but  was  not  con»plc<ed  till  now.  T%€  Two  Faxes  was  per* 
forming,  when  al><>ut  eii^ht  o^clock,  towards  the  end  of  the  opera,  the 
stage  was  discoTcred  to  be  on  fire.  None  of  the  precautions  em- 
ployed by  the  architect  avoiled.  In  half  aa  hoiir  the  gable  end  of 
the  stage  feU  with  the  loofy  and  all  the  deeomtioM  and  dfcnoy 
irith  the  stage  itself,  sunk  into  ashes,  out  of  which  the  fire  poured  in 
Yolumea.  Kcihing  but  the  baie  walU  of  thia  migiificeiit  bniUkif 
lemaiD. 

Jprtt,  ia». 

After  the  fatal  night  of  Jan.  14th,  the  muses  of  the  German  opera 
foand  their  i«fage  in  thetemplehitherto  deroted  to  their  listen  of  I  lahr 

—the  Royal  Opera  House.  The  lUiliaaa  have  giTca  JlFinto  sordaf' 
with  the  intelligible  music  of  FA&iNrLLi  nnd  GBNBAAr.i*8  La  testa 
ntaraoigliosaj  HofsiNi*s  Mosi,  and  Mozabt's  Ftv^nro,  have  been 
repeated.   "  The  Two  Por^rot^,"  a  German  ballet,  is  \tc!1  spoken  of. 

March  21 ;  (be  Musical  Academy  gave  "  The  Last  Judgment^' 
lu^atnst  the  wishes  of  the  friends 'of  the  art^  and  gained  more  honour 
mn  profit. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Strintz  is  appointed  yice  chapel  master  to  the  King. 

The  last  of  the  12  Society  s  concerts  was  given  this  month* 
Mr.  Wassermain's  coiicfrl  was  bold  on  the  25tb  of  Mnrcli.  He 
ifi  a  skilful  (provincial)  violinist.  While  playiiii;  liis  variations,  a 
rat  made  his  entr^  amoog&t  the  audience,  and  cunipleitiy  stopped  the 
perfoRDMioe.  ▲  Biti^e  poet  redted  aa  heroic  poem  in  the  course  of 
the  entertuniaentt 

Berlin — December^  1822. 

At  this,  as  well  as  the  o<!)f»r  capitals  of  Germany,  concerts  appcnr 
to  be  very  frequent.  On  the  5th  Madame  Anna  Milder,  a  cele- 
brated singer,  gave  one.  She  was  assisted  by  Messoms.  Seidler 
and  TuERBSCBMiDT.  The  younj; Felix  Mbndlbssohn  performed 
a  concerto,  composed  by  hiniel^  on  the  piano  forte.  On  the  Uth 
the  conductor,  M.  H.  Bibsbach  had  bis  night.  The  selection 
was  principally  from  his  own  works,  which  displayed  knowledge' 
and  taste.  A  duet  on  two  piano  fortes,  performed  by  himself  nnd 
brother  £mil,  and  accompanied  by  the  full  orchestra,  is  highly 
spoken  of.  On  the  16th  M.  Schwartz,  sen.  the  royar  musician,* 
gave  hit  CQBcert*  He.  ia  a  bassoon  player,  and  concertos  and  duets, 
by  himself  and  Ills  pupil.  Wolf,  upon  his  inatraaent,  fimned  the 
principal  ftatUKi  of  the  entertainment*  On  the  18th  the  first 
subscription  concert,  by  tho  brotlicrs  Blussenor,  took  place.  The 
singers  wers  Mademoiselle  Keinwald  and  Mr.  Blume.  Ma- 
demoiselle Caroline  Lithanj)er  played  a  concerto  on  the 
piano  forte,  and  a  roudo  from  Clementi's  Gradus^  and  Mr.  Unir- 
Nino  played  a  ▼iotta  concetto  of  bit  own* 
.  The.onlj  thing  worth  notice  that  we  find  among  the  theatrical  tiaa* 

*  This  title  is  bMtowedaponaU  who  hekng  In  the  Khv'shnd. 
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sactions  is,  that  Wbbbr's  Freyschutz  was  nerformed  on  the  SSih,  for' 
the  fiftieth  time.  The  receipt??  at  the  w hole  fifty  representations  were 
estimated  at 30,000  dollars.  It  is  customary  to  introdiice  conceKos, 
^c.  by  vrtty  of  interlude  between  llic  acts  oi'  (In  ooeras  in  Germany. 
In  thn  waj  Mb,  Eiohbaum  had  disUnguisUed  bimseU,  and  by  his 
perfomance  on  tbe  violin. 

The  following  samnwfy  of  the  pieoes  ^ven  at  the  Ihe&tKs  of 
Berlin  during  the  year  will  con?ej  a  notion  of  the  taste  for  dra- 
matic amusements,  and  the  exertions  to  provic^e  variety : — At  the 
principal  theatre,  568  dramas,  22  oi  wtiich  were  grand  operas,  139 
musical,  and  41  ballets.  At  the  Charlottcnburgh  theatre,  62  pieces. 
At  (he  Potsdam,  36,  in  all  666  pieces.  There  were  fire  new  operas  and 
ibar  ballets.  Mosabt'i  were  peiformed  25  tines,  GLOok  7,  Spoir« 
TiNi  18,  and  Rossiffl  8.  The  performances  most  frequent  wei^* 
Olvmpia  8  nights,  Freysclmtz  32, 11  Dm  Gknmm  ^  Bat  und  Bona' 
Clhe  Bear  and  Bas/umJ  23,  Aime  JI. 

Jamary,  1898. 

no  opMa  adeeted  for  the  Carnival  (from  Jan.  12  lo  Feb.  11,) 
were,  Spohtiki's  Olympia^  Kt.Biii*fl  IXdb,  ffourmahniy  Corlegy 
VeMewt  and  Miltoriy  (owing  to  the  indisposition  of  some  of  the 
performers,  the  two  latter  were  not  performed,)  Sacohiiii*s  (EtUpef 

and  Gluck's  Alceste  VLndlpMs^enta  in  AitJhfe* 

A  German  translation  of  The  tzoo pages  of  the  Dukmf  Vendomef* 
with  new  music,  by  Cabl  Blume,  has  been  brought  out,  and  went 
off  with  great  success.   The  music  is  full  of  fine  flowing  melody. 

M.  DBSAaovty  a  celebrated  harpist,  fimn  Paris,  and  the  son  of  - 
the  great  professor  of  that  city,  played  a  sonata  on  the  night  of 
this  performance  in  n  finished  mnrincr. 

On  the  8th  M.  Bernhabd  iioMBERG,  who  had  not  visited  Berlin 
for  many  years,  s!;ave  a  concert.  He  is  a  violoncello  player,  and  his 
children  inherit  bis  musical  talents.  The  performance  was  almost 
entirely  supported  by  himself  and  family.  His  daughter  sung,  and 
his  ton  Chailes  played  on  his  fothei's  instmment.  Their  chairaeler 
and  abilities  were  so  attractive,  that  they  sustained  a  second  per* 
formance,  in  which  M.  SL  played  a  ooooeftoi  representing  a  scene 
in  Switzerland. 

On  the  9th  a  benefit  was  i^iven  to  the  famUy  of  RoBLEBj  who  had 
sufibred  by  a  fire.    M.  Mos£a  conducted. 

On  the  11th  the  Royal  BH nsician,  M.  P.  BaLEBf  had  hb  ooneert. 
His  instrnment  it  the  clarionet^  on  which  he  esecntes  sniptiangly. 

*  How  b  this  contrived  ?   At  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  about 

one  opera  per  month  is  the  allow^inre,  old  and  new,  and  an  ef}ual  portion  of 
these  arc  merely  revivals.  Here  wc  have,  in  a  single  month,  nine  selected,  aod 
seven  actoally  performed!  Great  care,  too,  seems  to  have  been  usc^  to 
diieisifyiheaiaiassnieatibypiecssfroai  beChthesadflntaad  modem  sdiools; 
and  WMt  Is  sliU  SMNte  marveUous,  there  is  no  Rossuu.  The  i^kkI  people  of 
Berlin,  oifhrr  pro^ervc  their  simple  tastes  marvellously,  or  else  they  are  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  tlie  fasluoa  of  the  day.    Utfum  horum  eiaois  ^ 
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His  concerto  was  by  Nithard.  A  curious  scptctt,  by  thh  com- 
poser, was  also  performcti.  M.  Bflue  took  the  chromHUc  Icuur 
horn,  M.LuooiNG  the  clarionet  ubiigalo,  M.  iioGANs  the&in^lc 
trumps  obi%«ao,  M.  Glasbm Air  tbe  diromatio  FfMcb  horft» 
MsflSM.  BLvtBiiv,  pLAm%  •nd  K*vv9AtA0»,  three  Fmcb 
Iionifl.  The  loii  of  M.  Gribm!.*  »  boy  of  12  yem  M%  fhftd  in 
a  superior  manner  on  the  born.  The  principal  stage  singers  here  are, 
MEj»DAHEs  Seidt.er  and  Carl,  and  MademoiselIjB  Rkinwolji, 
Messrs.  Blu  m  e  aad  liAi>£ii.  in  coocerly  M>Ai>4M  BliUkBA  anil 
Miis  Cat.  Eumicke. 

ORlli6  4<liand  17th  If.  If  abas,  membef  of  the  conservatory  «f 
Paris,  save  concerts,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  scholar  of  Bail- 
lot,  tie  played  sc?cml  pieces  on  each  night,  and  pleased  particu- 
larly, by  the  strength,  tirmness,  and  roundaess  of  hib  tone,  by  ius 
uncommon  execution,  and  by  hisl^ato  and  portamento  in  playing  a 
bucarolle.  It  is  curious  that  thoMilhi  witic  tahes  no  notice  of  his 
ODiceilo  on  the  fiNUthetriag,  after  the  manner  of  Paoamim. 

At  a  concert  on  the  5tht  by  M.  Job.  Mii«ler,  &om 

Amsterdam,  this  professor  sung  several  It.ilirin  son^  and  n  duct,  with 
Mademoisblls  Scuultz,  from  Tafimdi.,  vfUh  applause.  M- 
£uLB,  music  directorof  Hambiiri;li,  ])luycc!  ,i  pianoforte  concertino, 
composed  by  bimscii,  with  much  caccuUixi,  iti  wUicii  many  favourite 
thewMM  were  inigf  woven  wiih  eit  and  abilily* 

On  the  tSlh  the  King's  chamber  ainsician,  M.  ScawAnrst  fHfe 
a  similar  performance :  ne  played  several  pieces  on  the  pkno  nrle 
excellently.  Mess.  Hf.xving,  Semmlbb,  Kbbz,  and  Eisold, 
(on  the  stringed  instruments)  assisted.  !V1.  SEiDLta  gave  his  con- 
cert on  the  20th.  He  is  a  violinist,  aiul  played  a  pot  pourri  and  a 
duet  fur  two  viuiuu  by  Pii.ciiATSCH&cK.  with  cKtiaordiuajrv  abilitv. 
His  boaHtihil  wife  sungeevesal  ItaUan  ain,  anMi^t  wbicu  we  eh* 
serve 'a  theme  by  Cabafa  with  varnlions  by  WixTsa.  llAn. 
MiftOBE  and  M.  Stumer  also  sung.  Or  the  S6th  IJnb  twin  si&teoi 
LiTiiAiiDBR  had  a  night,  when  tfiry  played  a  coiioerio  and  duet  on 
the  piano  £9cte^  with  powiar  and  Aaato.  Th^  idsoa«ng4Mi  JLlaiiaa  air 
and  duct. 

At  the  theatre  nothing  new  was  performod,  cKcept  an  overture  aitd 
occasional  music  by  ScHNBinna,  4o  Shab^HSW^s  tragedy  of  King 
JehOi  perforawd  on  ibe  IStli. 

3rarch,  IS23. 

On  the  first  of  this  mouth  ^vas  a  benefit  for  J.  G.  Sciinittbr,  who 
was  burn  blind,  and  who  played  a  violoncello  concerto.  Mr.  C. 
0£LSCuiG,  a  ilutc  player,  a5bi:>lcd,  and  Mr.  BiRMiACu,  whto  pttf* 
Ibrmed  a  hatpiinbofd  ooncerto  of  Jms  .own. 

The  conesitofM«.finrxBm,  the  tenor  singer,  took  pinee  on  ihs 
3d.  He  snng  aeiesaiof  Rossini's  and  Paer's  compoaitione  with 
Mesdambb  MiLT)E!i  and  Seidt.fk.  The  departure  of  the  Troubo' 
dourSf  a  romance,  by  Blamgini,  arraagsd  by  Moscsblbsi  with 
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wiatioiM  kf  the  Toiee,  violui^  harp,  aad  piano  fiHrtej  attracted  the 
gicalnt  share  of  aUeiition. 

lOth.  M.  FuRsTi-N  ait's  concert.  He  is  (he  first  fliifeoftftc  Saxon 
Chapel  Royal,  nml  had  not  visited  Berlin  since  1817.  His  playing 
is  dear,  bis  caibouchure  luuKiess,  his  tone  full  and  beauuiul,  (he 
notes  all  equal,  bis  execution  (portamento,  legato,  staccato  and  double 
UmgtMstg)  ezcdlenty  htsczpveisHMi  poliihed,  aaimatedy  and  touching. 
He  surpasied  Daouet. 

14th.  The  concert  of  a  blind  violinist,  Lawatcheck. 

17th.  The  Royal  Chamber  musician,  M.  II.  Griebel*s,  concert, 
lie  is  an  oboist ;  his  tone  is  rich,  sweet,  and  pkasing^  bis  play ing 
facile,  sure,  and  expressive. 

SOth.  The  favourite  brothers,  Carl  and  Heinricu  Blume  had 
their  night.  Almost  the  entire  selection  eoasisled  of  the  works  of  the 
elder  brother,  the  composer  royal,  guitar  player,  and  singer,  and 
they  exhibited  the  richness  of  melody  which  delights  to  much  in  his 
other  com poi5i(  ions. 

In  passion  week.  Graun*s  oratorio,  Der  TodJesUy  was  twice  per- 
iurincd,  iirsi  under  the  conduct  of  the  Ciiapei  Master,  Sbrdel,  and 
tim  ooadttctor  8biolbb,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  daeeased  musicians  of  the  diapd  Royal,  and  secondly  on 
.  Good  Friday,  under  the  conductor,  M.  Zblter.  Tlie  musicians 
of  the  Chapel,  tlic  chorusers  from  the  theatre,  assibted  at  the  first,  and 
the  sin*:in£!:  ac'Lidcniy  at  the  second  perfonnancc.  Tlic  solo  singers 
were  MrsnAMLs  Mildku  and  Schultz,  and  Mess.  liADER, 
Blume,  and  Duvuient,  Jun. 

A  new  ballet  in  notion  has  been  produced  by  M«  Titos,  the 
ronsie  by  Gr  no wbtz,  which  pleased  by  its  lightness  and  vivacity. 
M.  FuRST,  from  Hanover,  a  basa  singer,  has  appeared  in  Sar^siro, 
Jacob,  /llmaviva,  iim\  oflier  characters.  His  voice  is  improved  in 
power,  and  is  clear,  pure,  and  resonant ;  but  be  is  deficient  as  an 
actor. 

^pnV,  1823. 

This  month  has  prssented  many  deUfffatftil  coa||pts,  and  has 
■ofteoed  the  roaghoess  of  nature.   On  tnc  10th  was  that  of  Mess. 

Senler  and  Schunxe.  M.  Skmllr  is  a  tenor  player,  on  wliich 
instrument  lie  performed  a  concerto  by  Arnolo,  and  an  andante 
and  rontlo  i)y  Weuep,  witli  pure  tone  and  distinct  execntion.  M. 
SouuNK.^  i&  a  horn  player,  and  sustained  his  reputation  in  a  con- 
ceitanAete  two  horns,  (with  M.  Lbms)  by  his  beautifnl  imindnesa 
and  firnuMSsof  tone,  and  his  portamento  even  in  the  most  difficult  pas- 
aagiee.  On  the  d6th  was  M.  Mosbb's  night.  He  played  a  violin 
concerto  by  Mauuer,  and  by  desire,  T)upUY*s  celi'Inaled  violin  duet 
witii  M.  i>tii)  I  KK.  In  this  he  exluiustcd  his  ari,  and  vanqniNhetl 
all  the  difficulties  ot  the  mistrumcnt  with  ease  and  spirit.  A  symphony 
by  tuc  gi£led  young  Mendlkssqun  Bartuoldy  deserves  notice  ; 
its  rich  invention,  unity  of  design,  and  attentive  aCvdy  of  efl^t,  pro> 
■siaas  rouch  for  bis  futiin  woiIls.  The  last  qnartctt  performance  was 
§jkwea  by  M.  M ocbe  cariy  ia  the  aaouth.  At  the  ooiiclMaioE  iwo 
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Himcrnriaa  boys,  of  the  tmmr  of  £bnbr,  one  ten  and  the  other  eleven 
ycarb  of  ap^c,  played  MAYsiiOEK^s  difficult  variations  for  the  violin. 
'IMic  eUlcfct  particulaily  ciistiiiguiblteii  himi»elf  for  fro:  bowing,  good 
ia&te,  aud  the  streiigtti  and  neatness  of  bis  rapid  ezecutioD. 

On  the  ITth  M.  A*  J.  Fisohbe  a  concert  which  excUed 
much  attention.  He  is  a  bullb  bass  stager,  and  executes  with  gieat 
rapiditj  of  articulation.  The  certainty  of  his  intonation,  the  fullness 
of  his  tone,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  passages  and  ornaments,  arc 
highly  praised.  He  sung  comic  duets,  (by  MoscA  and  Rossini) 
with  his  pupil  and  foiitcr  daugiiteri  Anna  Fiscu£u^  whose  voice  is 
young,  sweet,  and  powerful. 

On  the  23d  (the  anneal  fast)  M.  Spontiwi  gave  Hatdm*0 
CrmUon  at  the  Opera  House,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  a  crowded 
audience.  The  principal  singers  already  mentioned  took  the  solo 
parts,  and  the  chorus  was  supported  by  M.  Hausmamn's  company 
ot  .singers,  and  by  tiioseof  the  Chapel  Hoyal,  both  male  and  fcnuile. 

On  the  29ih  Mad.  Mildee  gave  Handbl's  Messiah^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Waldeck  institution.  This  is  a  charity  eitabUehed  bjr 
the  lately  deceased  professor  of  that  name,  and  supported  by  Telun* 
tary  contributions.  Four  hnadind  childien  have  already  been  edu- 
cated by  it.  Mess.  Zblter  and  Mosbr  conducted,  the  King*8 
band  attended,  but  we  £ad  no  names  of  new  singers  ej^cept  iliai  of 
Miss  Bt.anc.  ■ 

A  Gcfixiau  traubiuiiou  ul  the  Ficncii  piece,  "  Le  marriarc  infantine^'* 
with  music  by  C.  Blvmi,  has  been  brought  oaty  and  ofien  repeated 
with  much  applause.  The  heroine  of  the  pieoe  was  acted  by  a  child 
of  tea  years  old,  (Pauline  Wbrnr)  and  the  hero  by  Miss 
Branoes,  (13  years  old)  with  much  talent.  The  music  is  pretty 
aud  melodious;  several  romances  arc  spoken  of  with  ai)probation. 
Miss  Steungg,  from  (he  theatre  of  the  Duke  of  MecklcnburgU 
Strelitz,  appeared  in  the  Freyschulz,  but  failed.  The  following 
entracts  of  the  month  dcMrve  notice.  Adagio  and  Thmth  for  the 
bassoonybySTAnEiiL,  played  bySouwAaTz,andSpOHB's  concerto 
in  li  flnt,  played  by  Bohmbr. 

M.  J.  Wbsterm ANN,  celebrated  for  his  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  and  particularly  ot  piaiu)  t'ortes^  has  been  nominated  an 
academician  in  the  Royal  academy  ot  art. 

Ma^t  1823.. 

M.  FiSBSB  has  again  delighted  us  by  hb  sinking  at  his  concert 
on  the  second.  He  sung  four  pieces,  one  of  whion  was  a  new  scene^ 
written  for  him  by  Rftssiger — the  others  were  Italian  comic  pieces. 
On  the  ITth  also  lu-  sung  Qui  sdes^noy  besides  other  comic  songs  and 
duets  with  his  daughter.    lie  g(x\s  1  rum  iu  nee  to  Dresden. 

On  the  7th  M.  Kaushann  gave  Uayj>n's  CrttUwHy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  c^hans  of  la  addition  io  the 

professional  singers.  Mad.  ScHunBET,  an  excellent  amateur  singer; 
took  a  principal  part. 

On  the  14lh  the  chorus  leader,  M.  Seidel,  ^ot  np  a  performance 
of  SsAOh^fL'B  QuUxiOf  Jemtoicm  detioareiL  The  muBic  is  in  the 
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ffee  style,  and  almost  theatrical.  The  airs,  duels,  and  trios,  have 
much  mclod}',  and  the  fugues  of  the  first  and  second  pnrfs  bi'sppak 
the  master*  The  infltnimoBtal  accompaiiiioentsare  eiibcUre,  though 
ahewjr. 

Oathe  15th  Lewis  David,  aged  19,  (from  Hamburgh),  gavi^  a 
eooowt,  and  plajed  a  eonoertobj  Kiw,  and  MowHaLBB*  mntions 
on  Akxaniers  March,   He  united  with  moch  freedom)  ooniiderinff 

bis  age,  a  strength  of  toudi,  roundness  of  tone,  and  execution,  and 
elegance  of  style.  M.  BAnEn  fhf  fenor  sing^er's  concert  took  plnce 
oil  the  Sl&t.  His  sonf^s  were  from  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Wintcii. 
His  power,  tirmness,  and  tone,  together  with  his  delightful  per- 
larmance  generall/i  gained  him  mucli  approbation.  M.  Beut* 
LSB,  director  of  the  mflneal  acadomj  at  Berlin,  played  a  diverti* 
meiito  of  hii  own  on  the  piano  forte,  and  MAYsBoaa's  polonaise  on 
tfin  violin.  The  uncommon  fluency,  pure  intonation,  and  beautiful 
bowing  of  his  violin  playing,  pleased  as  much  as  his  fniishcd, 
powt'ftul,  and  doliritp  performance  of  the  variatioos  oa  the  minuet  iu 
li  Don  Gioumni  uii  the  pianoforte. 

At  thethoitreitfaeBAEoii  LiCHTsatTBiBhaa  compoted  tho  mnsic 
toiAe  Nobk  Bo^  a  tiamlation  from  the  French,  alio  by  him.  It 
pleased  exceedingly. 

Twosino^m,  Miss  Steinzf.,  from  NcwStrelitz,  as  Cherubino,  and 
M.  DoBiiBK,  from  Frankfort,  appear  with  success.  He  is  a  base — 
has  a  compass  of  two  octaves — ^fus  Ui^h  notes  arc  lierht  and  pure, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  at  once  sweet  and  powerful.  The  two 
boyt  fiaiiBB  have  played  eatraets,  and  are  mncn  improved  by  their 
fltadiee  under  Mosbb* 

Church mmric  lihere  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  fifty  years*  jubilee 
of  Dr.  PAPPKT.nAUM,  inthccliurch  of  St.  Nicliolas,  on  tfie  25th, 
gave  the  young  organist,  Gri  t  t,.  ocmsion  to  prove  his  line  talents, 
riie  lieautifid  chorus,  **  Lcl  all  the  zvorid  rtjoice  in  the  Lordy'*  the 
charming  duet  for  two  sopranos,  "  The  Loi-d  is  my  Shepherd^'  &c. 
and  the  recitative  for  the  bate  «  AtiA  if  1  often  acNdaretfy"  and 
'*  Pray  to  the  Lord^^  pleated  universally. 

On  the  15th  died,  in  his  70th  year,  M.  Antony  Bedzwar. 
zowsui,  from  Jiin«rbtin7!:nv,  h^  Bohemia,  formerly  chapel  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Hnmswick,  and  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
living  here  in  private.  He  has  composed  concertos  and  sonatas  for 
the  piano  forte,  and  many  songs  with  piano  forte  accompaniments* 

II.  CeABLBi-  Blum  is  appointed  director  of  the  opera* 

Stutqard — January^  1823. 

KotMs \\  Armkla  and  jEsapin  Lydia  have  been  the  only  operas 
new  to  this  stHi^e  lately  performed.  THe  former  was  played  ordy 
twice,  and  the  second  time  to  an  empty  liouse,  tliough  it  wai>  suid  to 
please  the  few  who  did  hear  it,  for  it  possesses  many  beaatiee  scat- 
tered thfoitgboat.  Kbbotbeb  was  fonnerly  chapel  master  at  this 

£lace,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  compositions  is  still  prcscrvod. 
is  /EsoD  in  Jbydia  is  an  elegant  whole,  its  character  sound,  calm, 
and  toucning*  •  The  accompaniments  are  plain,  and  neither  fuilAor 
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Uito»  but  abonnding  with  loTely  pieces  of  melody  and  rich  in  bnr* 
mony,  without  elaboration.  The  voice  parts  jirc  simple,  and  chiefly 
declamatory.  The  fables  forma  portion  of  this  opera,  and  are  said  to 
be  t»ct  with  peculiar  truth  and  expression.  This  most  be  exceedingly 
singular.  M.  Kbebs  supported  the  character  of  JBsap  wtlb  muh 
ability.  The  opens  vepeetsd  wcie  ftm  the  works  of  WnmrnUf 

ROBIIHI,  MeHUL,  DlTTBBSDORF,  &C. 

Cortez  (abridged)  was  giyen  on  the  King's  birth-day,  preceded  by 
Spontini's  Festha!  llymn,  to  which  appropriate  words  were  adapted. 
At  the  banquet  MADEwoisif.LE  Canzi,  a  scholar  of  the  Emperor's 
chapel  master,  Salikui,  made  her  iirsi  anpearance.  She  afterwards 
sung  at  concerts.  Her  charactert  wece  altetiuitclv  the  principals  in 
the  Geman  operas,  aad  in  Uiose  of  Roasim.  Her  peiieB  is  smell 
but  elegant,  and  she  is  a  graceful  and  lively  actieis*  Comedy  Is  her 
forte,  her  best  parts  being  Rosim  (11  barbiercy)  and  Sttsannn  In 
Ftgitro.  Her  voice  is  powerful  and  extensive,  and  what  the  Germans 
never  fail  to  remark— yrrsA.  Her  rannncr  is  florid,  and  lier  execution 
neat.  She  failed  in  Amenaide  (  Tancrcdi^)  and  Armida^  for  want  of 
strength  and  dignity.  Her  intonation  faheiwefer  defectfYe^  Md  her 
pnmisiiciationof  the  Getmen  language  pollatod  by  lier  intfoduotion 
of  vowels  between  consonants,  after  the  Italian  ctutom.  Tbe  pmd" 
pal  resident  artists  are  Messrs.  Haseb,  Hambi'cii,  and  Rohde. 
The  first,  n  member  of  the  Old  Italian  Opera  at  Prni^ue,  has  attained 
high  cultivation  in  a  gooii  school.    Mb.  Hamuucii  {\y\\o  is  also  a 

Sood  violinist,)  was  received  on  his  return  from  Vienna  with  much 
elight.  He  is  a  little  too  pmeto  vse  Wm  friaettSy  allttred  peobably 
by  toe  captivatioii  and  the  demands  of  a  florid  manner.  Ma.  Rohm 
is  remarjcable  for  his  very  rapid  articulation  of  notes  and  weeds,  in 
which  he  is  stated  to  ex cr I  even  the  Italians.  Madrmoisei  Sekl, 
from  Munich,  is  engaq^ed  for  the  concerts  and  the  opera.  She  played 
Desdetnona,  the  Piiuctis  iu  John  of  Parts,  and  Sophia  in  Paer's 
Sarffno*  She  is  a  pupil  of  Winter,  is  rather  pretty,  and  has  a 
good  itoi€e»  bat  is  young  in  tbe  profesilon.  Slis  was  nell  leeeifed, 
and  her  duets  particularly  applauded.  Mabbmoisblle  Pastori, 
from  Venice,  a  pupil  of  Rossini,  has  been  heard  at  the  wtatsr,  and  ii 
enc;!jged  for  the  royal  concerts.  She  is  a  correct  sifigcr.  Her  upper 
uotc^  arc  pure  and  powcrfid.  but  the  middle  are  thick,  and  there  is 
an  inequality  in  the  general  tone,  arising  from  the  want  of  Hirimilft- 
tion  between  the  voce  di  petto  and  the  vooe  di  testa. 

The  sabacrintion  ooncefts  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal  are  begun,  and 
are  irell  attended.  The  King  and  his  family  honour  thena  with 
their  presence.  The  selections  are  excellent,  presenting  an  eqnal 
P|ortion  of  antient  and  modern  mosiCy  and  tbeieis  a  constant  snoon* 
lion  ot  the  fitbt  professors. 

Three  concerts  liave  been  given  :  Ist.  by  Maoehoisellk  Gonai, 
from  the  King'd  Theatre,  London;  2d,  by  the  new  Conductor^  Pe- 
ouAT SHBCK  |  and  Sd.  that  of  KnAPFT,  a  profsssor. 

The  Germans  did  not  receive  Sign oba  Corbi  (who  it  will  be 
recollected  is  Scotch  by  birth  and  English  by  education)  with  the  re- 
spect we  must  stiU  consider  to  be  due  to  her  talent.  «They  speait 
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of  her  as  the  pupil  of  Catalani,  and  praise  the  htmntj^  crrenness) 

and  perfection  of  her  shake,  which  they  trulj  observe  is  an  ornament 
almost  forp^otlen.  Why  slip  was  not  approved  it  not  ilaled.*  fiir* 
P.  is  an  accomplishe*!  violinist  and  composer. 

Carl  Scuvnckb,  a  pianist,  played  before  the  King,  and  in  muny 
private  dfclea  on  his  vraj  to  Paris.  He  also  gave  a  musical  enter* 
tainmcnty  which  full  v  antweied  lua  cxpcctatuMiB.  A  tmBHo  for  male 
▼oicoi^  by  Thbvs  of  Weimar,  with  an  accompaniment  forthefloKo, 
horn,  and  guitar,  gave  great  delight*  Wbbbe's  Premm  was  atfO 
heard  witli  exquisite  satisfaction. 

M  ADEMoisFLT.K  FiscHEii,  of  Brnnswick,  iscncraged  for  the  theatre. 

On  the  dOtii  of  October,  1822^  tiicre  was  a  musical  festival  at  the 
Catholie  Ghrnoh  of  St  Nicholas.  SoHNBrnaa*!  oratorio  of  The 
hast  Judgemei^  was  peribrined— profewoit  from  DantiiCy  KcBoigi- 
bergh,  and  other  places  assisting.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  about 
two  hundretl  performers,  lialf  vocal  and  half  instrumental.  What 
constitutes  a  singtilnr  feature  in  this  performance  is  that  the  solo  parts 
were  sun 5"  by  amateurs,  and  very  excellently.  The  concerted  jiicccs 
(unaccompanied)  went  remarkably  well,  as  did  the  cborusses.  There 
was  an  evening  concert  at  an  English  honsey  wime  Bbbthovbn's 
fmjbma  emkOf  the  overtnre  to  the  Fre^hutt^  and  an  escellent  sym- 
phony by  Urban  in  F.  were  given  witli  great  precision. 

Rrsiflfs  the  novelties  at  the  theatres,  tlie  repetitions  have  been  as 
follows :  Iphis^etfin  in  Aulisy  VesttUin^  DonJunn,  Maria  ton  Moutal- 
bttriy  Zauberfiolv  UthaU  Barber  of  Seville^  Jacob  Opferfest,  Je  toiler 
se  Besser,  Turco  in  ludia,  Frcj/sdiulz,  Ilaliano  in  Algieriy  Sfc.  The 
following  aie  the  opens  newly  got  up :  La  Cenerento^  the  Manda* 
ritij  in  one  act,  mnsie  by  Rittbr,  Chapel  Master  at  Manheim. 
FmuCs  Zaubermental  (for  Mr.  RuooB*s  benefit)  a  burlesque,  with 
nmnic  selected  from  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  Hummtt.,  S^c.  Sul" 
iiiondy  ;i  magic  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Lindi' a  i  .vter.  The 
Ctncrtuloln  pleased  little,  nUliou«jh  the  singers  a tid  orchestra  ex- 
erted Ihcimeivcs  lu  the  utmost,  aad  the  concerted  pieces  went  well. 
It  appears  Iherafote  that  ite  are  only  gradoally  taught  to  be pleaied 
by  the  barren  swestnen  cf  the  rnesent  Italian  style.  Mad.  Stbbit, 
as  the  Ofterentoby  deserves  all  pnlse  for  her  sin^i^ini^,  though  her 
actinc^  was  lifele^  and  affected.  The  music  of  the  Mamhirln  is  light, 
flowing,  and  in  most  parts  very  pleasing-,  and  the  instruments  are 
employed  with  J  udi^i  nient.  It  belongs  iiioru  to  llie  c?ass  of  a  piece 
with  songs  and  iauUevdic^  llian  to  the  opera.  The  ioilowing  pleased^ 
partiddnrly  a  romance  by  Mad.  Hdo,  with  a  simple  aocompani* 
ment  for  the  guitar  and  flttte^  delicate  and  melodious ;  a  canou  for 
three  voices  in  a  ChineM march  on  account  of  its  originality,  and 
a  little  duet  for  a  HO|>rano  and  tenor,  with  a  guitar  accompaniment, 
in  which  M.Hambucii's  fine-to«icd  voice  was  particularly  (listin- 
guisiitid.   Famto  Zauberanmlei^  as  a  piece,  has  no  claims  upoa  the 

*  It  is,  as  we  esteem  it,  a  tiiugular  proof  of  public  injustice,  that  this  young 
lady  ohtaiot  no  whete  the  repntsdon  that  oqg&l  to  he  the  meed  of  her  besirti* 
fal  veke,  her  Mghtfil  fiidlity,  sad  her  per&t  itttonatien. 
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critic.  ThedocU  and  airs  lTomMoiAET*«  TheatraUsdn  Ahenihemem^ 
which  we  now  seldom  hear,  were  well  introduced.  M.  Kohde,  as 
the  shocfuaker,  acqniml  nieriled  and  loud  ;iy>nlaU8C,  in  an  air  by 
Ht  MMi  L.  A  drinking  chorus,  in  polacca  time,  pleased.  Made- 
MoiBKLLE  Stebn,  as  tiic  shoemaker*s  wife,  was  equativ  distin* 
guished  bjr  her  beautifol  tinging  and  her  boxom  action.  The  nafiq 
of  SnUmma  anthenficati*  the  ta&Bt  of  the  composer.  It  canaot  how* 
ever  be  deoied  that  M*  Liudpaintbii  in  many  pieces  srekt  for 
piquant,  unusual,  nnd  unexpected  modulations;  the  instrumental 
parts  arf  here  and  there  overloaded  with  the  present  fashionable 
taste,  and  diiTicult  in  the  performance,  yet  the  majority  of  (hr  pieces 
are  pleasing)  melodious,  iiowin^,  and  the  characters  very  di»tinctly 
marked.  The  Bcientific  and  spirited  OTertnre  is  particalarly  happy ; 
the  introduction  and  chorm  or  prieiti)  in  the  lerioas style  of  Glvck, 
a  duet  for  a  soprano  and  tenor,  two  cavatinas  by  the  Prima  Donna, 
delightfully  sunj^  by  Mad.  Hug — the  first  light  and  trifling — the 
second  fanciful  and  sweet.  The  second  and  impofiinir  finale,  (par- 
ticularly the  strc(ta  in  Bflat)  as  well  as  tlie  comic  pait^  of  the  opc  r  t, 
where  the  two  duets  between  the  Fisherman  (Mb.  Hoaok)  and  lus 
wife  (Mas.  GoMiairBtRO)  obtained  deserted  acknowledgment. 

Amongst  the  foreign  performers  who  have  appeared  here  we  fint 
heard  I^D.Kauoia,  from  Darmstadt,  in  the  following  parts: — 
Emmrfme^  Desdemotia^  Amcnmde^  FofichoTfj  Rosina^  Susanna,  jls^athn, 
and  Armidii.  She  is  a  respectable  singer,  with  a  pure  powerful 
voice,  of  cxU'nhive  comi)ass,  but  somewlKU  slirill  and  hluirp  in  the 
iiigher  parts. — She  ircquenthr  hurried  the  passag^cs,  and  thus  was 
indistinct  and  incorrect.  Her  most  sucoessfal  paris  were  Dade 
mtma  and  Rosim. — Also  the  wife  of  PisraiOH  n6e  fformk^  from 
Vienna, deliehled  us  inJtabella,  in  the  Italian  Pmnina,  the  Cenercv- 
/oAt.— She  pleased  on  nccnnnt  of  her  delightful  and  pure,  though 
somewhat  weak  voice,  and  by  her  unaflcctetl  and  clover  prrtormance. 
Her  action  only  wants  a  little  more  spirit  and  vivacity.  Mad. 
Fisciibu  is  now  our  own  ;  she  earned  great  applause  in  her  debut  in 
the  characters  of  the  Prmm  of  Nmianre^  JuSa  im  JgtMa^  and 
SojMtt.  Onr  opera  increases  in  worth.  We  regret  that  the  tenor. 
Ma.  BAnBR,  from  i^rlin,  was  received  firom  his  engagement  here. 
The  second  tenor,  Mr.  Bbils,  has  left  the  stage  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  expect  his  successor,  Majd.  bsEL  (now  marrkd  to KcKJiBB) 
is  returned  to  Muftich. 

Mao.  Clelia  Pastori  is  relumeii  to  her  native  country:  it  b 
asserted  that  she  is  engaged  by  the  King  for  the  winter  as  a  concert 
singer. 

The  second  half  of  the  subscription  concerts  of  the  King^s  chapel 
deserve  not  less  than  the  first,  the  e^reatest  praise.  Amon£:st  ffic 
grand  works  sung,  Handel's  Messiah,  with  Mozart's  accompani- 
ments, Haydn's  Seasons  SLn<}  CretUiofiy  have  been  ^iveii.  We  also 
heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  second  finale  to//  Don  Gtoimim. 
The  MnsDAMBB  Pastori,  Stbrm,  Huo,  and  Sbbi.,  sang  airs  by 
various  Italian  and  German  composers. 

We  also  heard  an  overtaiediwl  and  quaitet  from  the  opera  PAoAv, 
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by  Ori  vANni.    The  conn>osi(ion»  «i  re  flowing  and  melodious,  1  lie  ac- 
compaiiimcnts  methodical  uiul  scioiitiOc.     The  followinir  were  the 
performanceti  of  our  Virtuosi:    A  graiiil  uew  violin  concerto  by 
PB0R4TB0HB0Vy  wbich  lecciff^d  univeftal  applause  both  aa  a 
beautiful  composition  and  as  a  masterly  perforaiante ;  a  new  duet, 
by  the  tame  master^  played  by  him  and  Ma.  St  bun,  wherein  both 
professors  were  nobly  emulous  of  cncli  otiicr  ;  a  concerto  for  the  horn 
by  Ckussbl,  played  by  Schunk  k  ;  variations  for  the  violoricelio  by 
^^  A I  SHARD,  and  played  by  Kkait  ;  a  violin  concerto  by  Uhemoivt, 
beautifully  played  by  N  ivouAy  ul  whose  compositions  we  also  heard 
a  spirited  overture;  aflute  coneerto  of  LiifDPAiirT£E*s,  played  by 
M.  Kbugbr — he  performed  the  greatest  difficulties  with  ease,  and 
an  adagio  with  delicacy  and  ftAing.    M.  G.  Rbinhaet  played 
a  clarionet  concerto  ol  I.ivdi'ainter's  ;  his  facility  was  astonish- 
ini^.    The  grand  symphonies  consisted  of  the  works  of  Mozart, 
liAYDif,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Khommer,  &c.  overtures  by  Che- 
RUBiNi  (to  Eli^u  and  Anacrcon),  lii&cA,  Spontini,  Weber,  Vo- 
GSLy  LmoPAiiiTBR)  and  HAsan.   We  heaid  also,  bv  the  last 
named  composer,  a  piano  forte  sonata,  a  spirited  vocal  ^iece  for 
ibur  voices,  and  a  sccna  for  a  base  in  a  strong  style,  with  great 
pleasnre.    The  recifative,  "  Vinto  son y  ma  non  oppresso"  is  m\) com' 
moniy  povverfii!  and  encrgetir.    The  yoiinr^  L.  Schunke  played 
lluMMEL  s  piano  forte  concerto  in  G  very  well;  Mademoiselle 
Satti^eb,  a  young  dilettante  of  great  ability,  a  pu^d  of  Abeille, 
played  variations  b^MosoHBi«BS,  and  M.  Kbbbs,  jon.  a  potponiri 
of  hb own  composition,  with  fire  and  spirit.    Madbmoiselle  Dbl« 
paiKE  VoM  Schaitrotii  astonished  us  hi  a  brilliant  rondo  by  Hum- 
mel, and  variations  by  Mosciiet  ks  h\  G.    Great  works  executed 
by  children  always  lose  something  of  tlie  necessary  strength  and 
precision.    Mad.Kkugeb  sung  an  air  from  Tittts,  with  the  clarionet 
obligato,  very  beautifully.  Mademoiselle  Fkancisca  Fbbbari, 
from  Ghristmna,  gave  a  concetto  on  the  harp*  If  she  be  not  already 
a  distinguished  performer,  she  Is  so  young  that  industry  will  yet  do 
much  tor  her.   M.  Vimercati  played  on  bis  way  through  tliis 
place,  at  Court,  and  in  man^  private  circles,  with  great  execution 
and  taste,  upon  a  Mandehn,  perfected  by  himself.    M.  Lind- 
PA  inter  has  com  posed  a  cantata,  verse  and  chorus,  on  the  birth  ot 
a  Prince.  It  resembles  our  God  save  the  King.   Haydn's  mass  in  D 
has  been  performed  in  the  Catholic  Ciiapcl,  and  Fbsca*8  Pofer 
NaUer^  set  for  eight  voices,  at  the  Palace  Church,  together  with  a 
movement  for  Lindpainter's  TeDeum.   Theorchestra  hasgainod 
an  able  assistant  in  M.  Lbutmbb,  a  double  bass  player,  from 
Vienna. 

A  society  for  the  ixirlormance  of  sacred  music  has  been  established 
about  six  months,  under  M.  Kociibb,  which  is  patronised  both  by 
the  Govenunent  and  the  Clergy,  lu  memben  are  numerous,  and  it 
interesis  all  classes. 

VfENNJt — DcccmbiTy  1822. 
Kamthuerthor  XiieaU&-<-a  new  German  opera,  Ubuua^  the  compo- 
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sition  of  Conrad  KaeuTZER,  has  been  perfonned  wiiii  coniplete 
success.    Every  repetition  has  iucreased  its  fame. 

TheaUe  in  Leopoldstocll-*^  2%*  mUhw  ofHungari/^'"  a  new  vocal 
piece— the  mitnc  bj  BCa.  UuLLBt,  it  ?ery  prepoisettiiig  and 

IK>puIar. 

On  thn  1st  of  Dpcfm^Mir,  Franz  Ltsst,  an  Hungarian  boj  of  (on 
years  old,  [ip|)c;irctl  at  a  concert  given  in  the  Proviririiil  Town  Mali. 
Tliis  youtli  Icli  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  nmong'^t  <hc  ninsicians  of 
tUe  capital,  and  excited  the  higliest  admiruliuii.  llui  pcrturuiiutce 
Upon  tba  piaao  Atte  aeaoiod  aunoiC  iacvediUe— -liie  power  and  hit 
yean  asemed  physically  incompatible.  Thia  young  g^nl  exeottled 
l{0MiiELL*8  very  long  and  diflicttlt^conccrto  in  A  flat  with  aatiengtlif 
facility,  and  truth  of  eTpression,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
light  and  shade,  that  it  was  perfectly  astonishinjc — and  what  adds  to 
the  wonder  is,  tliat  it  is  stated  he  played  every  thiiii^  at  siefht.  May 
Polvhymnia  (aays  tiic  German  reporter)  protect  this  tciulcr  plant 
and  defend  It  from  iloiiiiai  lo  tliat  il  nay  grow  and  prosper.  In  the 
second  act  be  performed  a  fantasia  or  xaUier  a  oaprlcdo,  and  the 
little  Hercules  combined  the ambmU  fiom  Bbbtho  v en^s  symphony 
in  A,  with  (he  subject  ofai»ffatiaain  ttostiiffs  ZcbmrOf  with  sur- 
prising ability.  «^ 

LissT  has  since  played  at  many  other  conceits,  we  perceive^ 
inspiring  univeci»ally  the  same  sentiments  by  iiii  powers. 

On  the  89d  and  2Sd,  HAToir'a  Cicatioa  was  perforaMd  by  the 
Society  of  Musicians  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  mcmbeii>--MAi>.  GauirBAUii — Bfam.  Baeth  and 
Seibert  were  the  solo  sinj^TS.  On  the  25tii  tlicre  wns  a  conoerl  nt 
t lie  Grand  Ucjal  Ball  Room  for  the  hcnefif  of  the  Cily  Hospitals. 
Mayseder  played  a  rondo  of  his  ou  n  composition,  and  M.  Snio- 
BEBLBCHMER  a  piano  lurtc  concerto,  written  by  himscU.  A  con- 
oertanCe  of  CociaV  for  the  flute,  oboe,  and  trumpet,  was  performed 
by  the  brothers  Kbatlls.— Two  choral  hymns  by  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral^  pREiNDL,  and  two  or  three  Italian  pieces  sung  by 
Mad.  ITncfii  and  M.  Jageb.  nnde  tip  the  selection*  Tiie  whole 
was  well  executed,  and  (he  rccciijts  abundant. 

Beetuoven  hasjust  linisheti  two  grand  masses,  and  is  employed 
upon  a  symphony.  Mad.  Fodor — David,  Kuhuim,  and  Au:£* 
XARi,  (tenors)}  end  Ambrogi  and  Bottic£i:*t*i  (bases),  ace  en* 
gaged  for  the  opeFa-— Composers,  Cabava  and  Mkroabamts. 

Januari/,  1 883. 

On  the  2d,  Mad.  Scuutz  took  the  principal  character  in  Kr.  i:rr- 
ZEii's  Lifmssa,  but  failed.  At  the  other  theatres,  durnii^  iliis  moulh, 
several  pantomimic  reprc«enlationSy  touudcd  on  magic  ui  iuiry  tales, 
were  given  with  muaic  aad  dances.  At  the  Kamtbnevlhor  Thealnr, 
sliort  concerts,  as  prdadea  to  the  ballet,  which  are  very  common  in 
Germany,  have  been  given.  At  one  a  concerto  on  the  davktlinder,* 

*  For  nn  nrraunt  of  this  insfmnient  see  the  Musical  Magasue  and  Review, 
Tol.  3,  page  173. 
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M  ImCnMieiiC  Intented  by  ProfisHor  Chladv i,  was  performed  by 
M.  CoNcoNE  with  gveat  applaase. 

There  is  at  Vienna  M.  Legnani,  whose  performance  on  (he 
guitar  is  (he  subject  of  strong  interest.  We  find  liis  name  in  many 
ot"  the  concerts  as  playing  airs  with  variations,  and  as  singing  similar 
things*  On  the  l^^th  at  noon  a  concert  was  eiven  by  M.  Fdnk, 
the  first  Tiokmoelto  to  the  King  of  Denniark.  He  pla jed  a  concerto 
by  BavdioT)  and  yariatibns,  with  a  qnartetto  accompaniment* 

An  operetta,  called  ^  the  Youn^  Unck"  set  by  So  ii  o  b  c  n  l  e  c  h  n  e  r  , 
is  represented  as  very  elegant ;  it  was  played  on  the  14th.  Ori  the 
2i?d,  KossiNi's  MaonicUo  was  performed  for  the  bejufit  of  Mad. 
Grunndaum,  at  the  Vienna  Theatre.  The  story  is  fcelile,  and  the 
music,  says  the  German  critic,  merely  re(>etitions  of  himself;  and  aU 
thoBgh  the  opem  did  not  experience  the  terrible  fete  at  Vienna  it 
■aflerad  at  Venice^  a  perfect  silence  uneqarrocally  expressed  that  the 
■ame opinion  was  entertained  of  its  deserts.  The  introduction  (there 
is  no  overture)  pleased  ;  one  of  its  movements  was  so  badly  performed 
that  it  was  necessarily  repeated — the  singers  bawled  and  the  orchestra 
dashed  in  with  all  its  force,  the  players  whistled,  b-!ew,  drummed, 
Crashed,  and  banged.*  A  few  of  the  pieces  in  the  first  act,  par1icu« 
Inrly  a  teraetto,  and  a  largo  in  the  finale,  were  applauded,  bat  the 
notbingnen  of  the  second  aist  produced  a  torpor  that  went  on  increas* 
ing  to  the  end.  M.  Sieber,  in  Mahomet^  wanted  science — Mad. 
Unger  was  roost  successful.  In  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  a  piece  by 
the  chapel  master  Glaser  did  not  please  much.  The  critics  com- 
plain that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  German  0}>era,  that  M. 
SpiTZRBDBBy  a  singer^  should  take  for  his  benefit  the  part  of  a 
danib  man. 

On  the  J5th,  Mozabt^s  Requiem  was  performed  as  a  mass  for  (he 
dead,  at  the  Augustinean  church*  It  has  not  been  so  perfectly  ex- 
ecuted for  a  long  time. 

M.  Haslinger  has  completed  his  collection  of  all  Hfetiioven's 
compositions  in  two  volumes  folio.  England  it  seems  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  publishing  this  great  work — "  Fortunate  Britons  T*  ex- 
cklms  the  German  reporter,  ^  should  onr  descendants  e?er  youeh- 
safe  to  lend  their  attention  to  Bbbthoybii's  universal  celebrity,  they 
must  pass  over  to  you,  to  admire  his  numerous  productions  illustraled 
in  a  well  exemplified  and  beautifully  printed  edition.  Yet  arc  yc 
worthy  of  the  honour?  You  have  ennobled  true  service*  licsts  not 
liANOEL  by  the  side  of  your  kings?" 


principally  O60iq)ied  by  t  fie  romantic  and  magic  dramas,  of  which 
the  Germana  afipear  to  be  smgularly  fondi  and  of  these  but  two  were 

•  The  german  language,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceeds  all  others  in  making 
the  soaud  echo  to  the  sense,  as  witness  these  words  from  the  original— /^/f/T, 
bSeu^  paukU,  sakmeUerte  und  irommelte.  The  old  verse  descriptive  of  a 
battle,  ^^pify  pitf^  pngi  mA,  ooA,  La  Bomhwda  retwalt^*  is  nothhig  to  these. 
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sucrcssful.  More  than  one  completely  fnilfxl.  At  the  Karnthnrrtfmr 
on  the  i3lh,  a  lyric  tragic  opera  called  Corddia — the  poetry  by  \V  o\.v 
and  tUcmusic  by  Krbutzbr,  was  giYeu  with  complete  a[)])rubaUori. 
The  heroine  marries  coiitmry  to  lier  fatber*s  coii&eat,  iiiaa  vtklh 
faer  husfaftiid  to  Svittertead,  wlio  Is  Ihere  nmderad  by  banditU. 
Iler  cbitd  aliofallt  into  tiicir  haiidai  and  Coidefiagoei  road  and  van* 
(lers  a!)()ut  the  mouotaini*  The  music  bears  the  mark  of  profooad 
tVcli  iir,  llic  oxpression  is  impassioned,  and  the  whole  picture  is  en- 
livened by  the  most  delicate  touches;  the  c:r;ulation8  arc  coloured 
in  the  most  masterly  way,  and  tiie  pruductioii  is  honourable  to 
Geraiau  art.  Mao.  Souaodeb  was  called  for,  together  with  the 
composer)  and  bailed  wkli  enthasiasm  al  tha  end  of  rae  pieMu 

On  tbe  l:itb,  there  was  ia  the  samp  theaAre,  a  concert  iiader  Ae 
patronage  of  the  female  nobility,  a  society  established  for  benevolent 
objects.  The  novrlties  were  a  duet  for  piano  forte  and  violin,  by 
Mess.  Pixis  aiitl  JjoiiM,  their  composition.  Variations  for  the 
bugle,  corapo:»ccl  aud  played  by  Mr.  Professor  Heeust.  Duet  tor 
oboe  iind  flute,  composed  by  Moschbles  and  executed  by  Mess.* 
KhatIiI.  and  At.OTs«  Mbsdambs  Ubsbb  and  Litsaudbb 
siingy  and  the  latter  is  oansanrd  for  im|)erfbct  intooatiea.  Oaqtmy  lo 
expectation  the  bouse  was  only  half  tilled. 

On  the  I9th,  at  the  hall  of  the  Musical  Union,  there  was  a  private 
evening  entertainmcat  given  by  Mr.  11  l llmbsuekgbh.  Mr.  11. 
played  a  new  violin  concerto,  composed  by  bimselt,  who,  says  the 
critic,  may  be  as  satisfied  with  tlie  publio  as  ike  public  was  witb  bira. 

M.  WoBBiacitBOT  is  appointed  Court  Qiganisl^ 

March,  1823. 

On  theSd  there  wasn  concert  for  Leopoldina  Blahbtha,  12 
years  ofnj^,  who  played  piauo  variations  with  orchestral  accom))ani« 
mciits,  composed  by  herself.  This  cbdd  meriied  and  received  (as 
usual)  much  applause. 

9tli.  Morning  ooncort  of  the  iate  player,  Kbatlb*  The  awdaeaeo 
was  nuiaenyns  and  fashimiahleb  M.  K.  is  spokea  el  aa  a  gseat 
artist. 

On  the  13th,RossiNrs  Ofr!b  wasgivenat  the  KarnthnrrthorTheatre 
iur  tlie  (irst  time.  O/r/^c;,  Donzelli;  Desdemona,  Mad.  Foih>r; 
Klnwa^  Ambrogi  :  Rodrigo,  D a  v  lu ;  J^o,  Cicci ma rra  ;  Emitic, 
Ma9u  Unobb.  The  bouse  ovcrflowcd--so  that  at  six  o'clock  not 
even  standing  room  could  be  bad«  The  reoeptioa  of  Datib  Cwiio  is 
an  old  favourite)  and  Ambbogi  resembled  the  bursting  of  a  cloud. 
In  trutli,  DoNZELLi  is  no  ordinary  rival.  He  has  a  beautiful 
voice,  of  such  compass  that  be  never  uses  the  falsette — his  action  is 
polished,  his  recitative  particularly  impressive,  his  elocntioii  gene- 
rally good^  aud  his  whole  pertgrmaiice  full  of  life  and  exprcitsioa. 
Mao*  Fodob,  thoogh  she  bad  not  quite  recovered  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey  ia  a  coarse  season^  justified- aU  that  the  Fsenip^  and 
Italians  have  said  of  her.  Educated  in  B  fine  school,  her  voice  has 
obtained  such  flexibility  that  every  passage  is  executed  with  a  li^rht- 
ness  aud  at  the  s^uMt  ^^a¥^  a  tcadcsuess  it  is  impoiiiibie  to  desociiie. 
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ITcr  Binding  in  the  ilnrtl  net  is  8|)oken  of  as  inimitable,  and  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  nLiiiilcst  ailiniralion  even  of  (hose  acting  wiUl  hef. 
She  was  applaudcil  ut  every  entrance  and  every  exit. 

Tlie  fourth  Society's  concert  toolk  place  on  the  lOth. 

Oo  the  17th,  at  the  ieeond  fepremCaUoo  of  OUfhy  tbem  was  a 
wfry  MA  lumm,  bat  M  ad«  Fodoe  wan  suddenly  taken  ill  and  fainted 
irliile  singing  a  duet  with  Emi/k,  The  cartain  fell,  and  tlw  repre- 
sentation could  proceed  no  fnrthcr. 

On  th^yfst,  /frviffht  was  jriven  for  the  bcnelK  of  M.  tTAGBa^  who 
&ung,  it  was  said,  l(»r  (lie  l.isi  imie.    Heijoes  to  Darmstadt. 

On  the  2od  and  Uiih,  liAviiN's  Seasons  v*as  performed  in  the 
City  Theatre  by  the  Society  of  Mnsiciane*  The  principal  flirts 
veto  tidiea  by  Mad.  GeuilBAuii,  Mess.  BARtu,  and  WsiamirL- 
liSa*    He  supplied  the  place  of  M.  Forti,  who  died  suddenly. 

On  the  30lh,  tfiere  win  a  concert  in  llic  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  for 
the  l>enefit  of  the  (Jiiaril  ib!c  f  ^^(itlltioll.  The  principnl  sin^^rrs  were 
present,  hiit  there  was  no  jj<»vclty  except  variations  upon  llie  t>>.ikan, 
(au  uutrauslaieabic  woid)  by  a  cliild  of Sycars old, Mastbr Khay  ll^ 
theiottof  the  late  player.  He  gave  a  oonoerto  on  thie  intrumeitty 
whutercr  it  is,  i^t  hb  father*B  benefil. 

On  the  9Jst,  there  was  a  morning  concert  for  Antokia  OsTBif/ 
aged  II  years.  A  M.  J  ansa  phiyi-d  a  riolin  concerto  of  his  own, 
and  a  female  amalciiiMinic  Pucitta^s  "  J7/o  The  young 

OsTEV  phiyed  varialions  un  an  air  fidiii  Tm  Donna  del  f-^cigOy  by 
SoHOBBRLBCURBH,  in  a  manner  to  shew  great  improvement. 
'  Atnmda  wee  repeated  al  the  Thtatre  this  evening,  and  M.  Jagsa 
again  sang.  He  waft  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  ptay — a  wreath  of 
flowers  was  thrown  to  hifti,  and  the  audience  sliouted — Remain^ 
R<-main.**  The  actor  pressed  the  flowers  to  his  heart,  and  fan Itercd, 
*'  Perhaps  it  will  yet  be  pertnitted  to  us  to  see  each  other  again." 
The  reporter  however  is  disposed  to  treat  this  scene  tvith  a  very  con- 
teilipluoas  levity* 

II*  SmAVFFEK^  an  active  and  invantive  inatftment  makers  liat 
intiodueed  a  new  onej  which  be  calls  Guitar  tTamour.**  It  b  of  tha 
same  form,  but  of  greater  compass  than  the  old  guitar — is  strung 
both  with  wire  and  catgnt.  It  is  played  witli  a  bow,  and  its  tofif  js 
full  and  sweet,  resembling  a  hautboy  at  top  and  a  bassoon  at  bottom. 
It  is  particularly  calculated  to  facilitate  toe  execution  of  chromatic 
patsaj^  even  in  double  stopping,  and  is  aUowed  to  be  a  valuable 
additiali  la  Uw  UBtraaMBlf  aucady  ia  mt* 

April,  1823. 

On  the  3d  there  was  a  morning  concert,  with  d^Iamation  by  the 
Royal  Conrt  performers,  Henmy  and  E>fiLV  Anschutz,  who  are 
described  as  ttie  ornaments  of  the  national  stage.  Music  and  decla- 
mation were  aHernately  given  with  great  applause,  but  there  was  no 
novelty.  On  tlie4lb,  at  the  LaapohMadt  theati«,  a  new  piece,  called 
^  Fplfyand  Sorcerj/,''  the  idnsic  by  Volkbrt,  was  produced,  but  if 
was  with  ditficulty  that  it  Wasendared^  At  the  theatre  at  Vienna, 
Dan  Jmm  was  give*  for  the  debal  of  Mut  Soaat ag,  who  was  ea* 

3  H  8 
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tfni<i  j^lirall y  Toceivetl,  and  encorcil  in  spvoral  of  her  songs.  5v) 
violent  in(l(('(l  was  llie  applnnsc  of*  the  patriots  who  asaemblcd  ihnt 
at  (he  secotul  repetition,  where  they  were  not,  every  tiling  went  oil 
very  fUtly.  On  the  5lh»  In  the  Josephstadl  (beatvoi  a  tamo  dnmey  ' 
called  The  mad  OrimM*  was  pemrmed— the  mniic  bjr  GLASaa. 
It  is  remarked  at  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  dramatis  persona  COB* 
sisiled  of  54  persons.  On  the  Glh,  in  the  Town  Ifnl!,  at  noon, 
was  the  concert  of  M.  Schoueiilech y  er.  The  only  novelty  we 
find  is  the  name  of  Miss  Linh  a  in  ,  as  a  singer.  On  tlie  8th  was 
the  conceit  oi  M.  JosEi  ii  Meek.,  Court  Chapel  Yiolouceiio.  M. 
^KbauhbR)  an  oboist,  played,  and  M«  WoaziscHBoa,  acoaceiioof 
bis  own  on  the  piano  forte. 

At  the  repiesenlatioii  of  the  ZaiAerflote^  on  the  same  evening,  al 
tlic  Vienna  theatre,  a  Miss  Vogel  is  said  to  have  ^^wW^d  a  bravura 
as  the  Queen  of  nighty  and  Mus  Son  a  tag  sung  delightluiijr  in 
I^amhm. 

Uih.  The  liulian  company,  at  the  Karnthnerthor, gave  11  Bar- 
hiere  de  SMgUa.^  Jhe  songs  of  Rosiita  are  ooosidcied  ae  too  low 
for  FoDOKyandthoaeof  her  contort  were  too  high  for  Domsblli^ 
who  transposed  one  three  notes,  and  tlie  duet  Al  ideoy'*  from  G  to 
F.  DoNZELT  voice  is  highly  eulogized  ;  ntid  it  is  remarked  of 
FoDon,tIiat  her  ability  consists  in  making- an  a[>pcarlike  artiosncM* 
The  povicrtul  voice  ot  M.  Lablaciil     i>poken  ut  as  prodigious. 

Idlli*  111  Germany  as  in  London,  there  were  actors  and  actresses 
^  of  all  woric;"  for  at  the  Vienna  Theatie  tliere  was  a  piece  jpro-- 
duced  in  which  Mad.  Uaymuvd  personated  a  Tyrolese — a  L)oo> 
tor — a  Jewess — an  Italian  singer — and  a  maid  of  Boiiemia.  Mb. 
Hasenuout  (a  la  Cooke  of  Drury-Iane)  played  in  one  quodlibet 
alternately  on  the  guitar,  violin,  tenor,  violoncello,  and  double 
base — and  wiiat  is  equally  uovel,  eight  vunations  ou  an  air  of 
Haydn's  upon  the  drum! 

On  the  same  evening  M.  G.  M.  ton  Bocklbt,  professor  of  the 
violin  and  piano  fortCf  had  bis  concert.  There  was  nothing  new 
except  a  fiintasia  eatempore  by  the  profemot  himself  on  the  piano 

forte 

20Lh.  The  concert  of  Leonard  Schotz  (8  years  oUI).  He 
played  a  concerto  on  the  guitar.  His  brother,  iO  years  of  age, 
played  a  dnet  with  him  on  the  guitar  and  piano  forte,  and  accom* 
panied  some  of  the  vocal  pieces. 

23d.  Mr.  Vollmar  appeared  as  Sanuinf  his  youth  is  pist 
and  his  voice  still  uncultivated. 

On  the  29th.  The  most  singular,  and  to  the  Germans  the  most 
interesting  performance  of  tlie  season,  took  place.  It  was  for  the 
beueiit  of  the  Pension  Institution.  It  was  a  romuutic  druma,  mulct 
the  title  of  ^^Jhatuerus^  the  neter  ikej^ingt*  and  the  masicooflstited 
of  compositions  written  by  Mozabt  for  inslromeots  converted  into 
songs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces,  by  the  CuEVALiEa  von  Sbt* 
FHn:n.  This  was  a  (rtie  national  festival,  a  homage  to  the  illustri' 
ous  musician,  and  great  thanks  are  due  to  the  master  w  ho  thirty-four 
years  after  the  death  ol  the  iuunof  tai  cumposer.iias  erected  so  suUd  a 
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fabric  from  the  scattered  materials,  and  has  executed  this  gi^nfic 
task  with  judgment,  science,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  original,  lie 
has  indeed  enriched  the  German  opera  with  the  most  valuable  trea* 
fiiures  of  its  greatest  master. 

BRussmcK^Jaiwansff  1822. 

The  opera  and  the  theatre  have  not  exhibited  nmcft  novelty. 
Miss  Schultze,  of  Carlsruhc,  a  pupil  of  Geiiovi,  has  nppo.ired 
in  the  Princess  of  Navarre,  EtmiK  liue,  Julia  (the  Vestai),  nmi  l^m- 
mdine  in  the  Frei/schutz,  Her  voice  is  not  fine,  and  her  musical 
education  has  not  been  continued  long  enough  to  perfect  her  in  the 
requisites.  She  is  unoertain  and  uflsCead/*  Her  acttar  however 
promises  well.  SiovonA  CATaaiirA  CiNBLLt^  from  Paris,  ap- 
peared in  the  Theatre,  and  also  gave  a  concert  (which  nobody  at« 
tefuled)  at  t!ie  Prussian  Hotel.  Slie  is  a  contralto,  and  is  repre- 
sented with  onl^  the  tbllowing  slij^ht  faults  : — She  is  at  present  de- 
ficient, says  the  reporter,  in  firm  tone,  pure  intonation,  steadiness, 
and  skill.  In  truth,  she  must  be  an  admirable  performer^  and  the 
negative  socoen  of  her  concert  is  acoonnted  for. 

Uhb RUBIN  1*8  Lodobka  has  given  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  talent  of  Miss  Fischbh  and  Mess.  Corvet,  Wbhnstedtt, 
and  GoNTLEu.  The  opera  of  GU  Amori  Marinnn  has  been 
played,  but  thougli  it  is  said  to  contain  many  beautiiul  pieces, 
it  made  no  sensation.  M.  Knaost,  a  Brunswicker,  is  celebrated 
for  his  fine  tenor  voice  and  for  his  jrreat  improvement.  De 
Bar  und  der  Ba$$a^  (the  Bear  and  the  Bashaw) f  after  the  French  - 
vaudeville^  the  music  by  C.  Blou,  has  been  oflen  performed. 
In  this  piece  M.  BACirAM  and  Geber,  and  Mad.  Schmidt, 
are  highly  commendeci.  Armida  is  preparing  at  the  Grand  0|)era. 
In  September,  M.  Siehlu,  a  singer  from  the  Imperial  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  gave  a  concert,  wliich  was  supported  by  hi^i  own  and  his 
daughter's  (GLAaA)  talents.  M.  S.  has  a  fine  and  extensive  base 
voice,  with  great  volume  and  roundness  especially  in  the  lower  tones, 
lie  also  uses  bis  falsetto  with  great  skill.  He  possesses  the  essentials 
of  Italian  sfylc,  which  he  particnlrirly  displays  in  RossiNfs  compo* 
sitions.  He  afterwards  performed  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  Tan- 
credt  with  sfreat  api)l:uisc.  Mi«?«?  Cr.  vRA  Siebert  is  a  youn» 
singer  of  much  promibc,  but  yet  iier  clie^l  wuut^  strength  ibr  the 
execution  of  a  grand  bravura* 

Leipsic — December^  1822. 

Tlie  theatre  at  Leipsic  has  nfforchMl  nn  new  composition.  The  Frej/' 
srhnlz  of  M  A  ft  i  E  Von  We  n  e  n  \s  as  ih-rformed  thirty  nights,  and  nlways 
to  full  houses.  Of  this  work  all  Ciermans  speak  rapturously*.  Apiece 
called  The  jnlerrupLcd  sacrifice  '  wa^  ahio  highly  appreciated.  The 
principal  male  performers  are  Mass.  FisoBaa,  Gbhast^  Yoot,  , 
and  HoFLsa.  Mad.  Haasb,  (from  Dresden)  is  considered  as  a 
charming  actressy  as  well  as  a  graceful,  eleganti  and  beauUfel  woman. 

^  We  ihaU  take  aa  early  opportually  to  extmioe  its  merits. 
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Mad.  Werner  and  Mad.  Neoman-  Sesst  arc  singers  of  rank. 
The  cxccutian  of  the  first  is  highly  comrnendet},  aati  the  expression  of 
ike  second  is  so  pure  and  mnsteriy,  Uiat  in  one  of  her  sougs  in  the 
character  of  Elvira,  she  obtained  from  tbe  whole  hmue  a  spirited 

Brma.**  La  Presuna  {bv  Wbbbb)  was  given  on  the  birthnl&j  of 
Ihe  Sovereign  Prmcc,  and  Mad.  Obnast  It  particuhirlj  mean 
tioned  as  excelling  in  one  of  tbe  clmracteri. 

But  concerts  arc  the  particular  musical  diMinction  of  Leipsic. 
There  is  a  wetkly  establishment  (by  subscription)  which  was  (his 
jear  so  extensively  supported,  that  not  only  tbe  rnom  wiiere  the  music 
was  performed,  but  Ihe  anti-rooms  were  filled  with  an  eag«;r  audience* 
Tbe  Miectlona  aie  Mde  hjr  the  divectota  in  the  most  judidooe  mmmmtf 
and  ooniiat  of  a  verj  various  inlennizture  of  instroBMalal  with  voeat 
mttsk*  Mad.  KaAcs  WaAifiTZRT  is  here  a  far  gieatcr  fftvouri(« 
than  at  Dresden.  The  Leipsic  connoiseurs  consider  her  voice  to  bo 
fresh  and  pure  alike  in  all  itls  compass,  her  conception  nohle,  hercxc- 
cutioQ  elegant,  and  her  general  expression  masterly  arui  tuucbing' 
And  thia  opiniob  abould  seem  to  proceed  from  one  who  has  ttadleil 
Tocal  loience,  for  he  dweUe  eqwetaUy  on  the  oerfeetkNi  derived 
from  the  careful  and  peculiar  manner  of  forning  her  tone,  whieh  is 
described  as  bclnfr  alike  favourable  to  beaoty  aad  facility.  8he 
sUns"  a  scena  by  Righini,  To  ti  rerro  /*  BeSTtiovBN^S  Soenn,  "  Ah 
perfido,''  CiMARiJsA's  *'  Guardmni  e  in  qttesto  Hs^fh**  ami  a  ^raiid 
bcena  from  Uossim's  i^<.///<//(i,  witii  equal  excelieitee.  Vet  so  nice 
it  the  jud^flwnt  of  the  critic,  thai  he  notices  her  jMivIng  AiUfd  in  n 
passage  ot  exceasiveljr  diflkiilt  eieeatioD,  mi  tlie  end  <»  a  song  of 
WfiSBB's, MUera  me:* 

Mademoiselle  Funk,  a  Saxon,  in  tliescrvlct*  of  tlip  Court,  Run? 
for  the  first  time  at  LcifKiic,  in  the  ei«^'i(li  concert,  Paf, a*s  "  l)i 
fu^giliva  ii  nome,^  from  Snfanislxi,  .md  nltliotj^h  a  litdo  hoarse  after 
her  iuuniey,  she  ^vas  rec/cived  wiiij  luucii  applaut^e^  Tho  selection 
for  the  ninth  eoocart  exhibited  »  contrast  between  the  rafUer  styhr 
of  dramatic  confXMilion  and  that  of  the  prtfwnt  d«y,  whieli  proves^ 
aays  the  writer,  that  tiic  effect  formerly  attained  by  fewer  and  sim^' 
pier  means,  is  now  only  tf  ^k-  i^a tried  by  claborfllion."  *'  JAn?/ 
a  descriptive  and  pastoral  c;intata,  by  Ries,  pleased  exceed i n  12: ly. 

Mattuai,  LANGE,and  Klengel,  played  concertos  on  the  violin. 
The  first  artist  is  considered  the  most  exc<dlcnt.  lie  playoii  bii>  own 
mttsic,and  Mr.  LAeon  also  performed  a  oenceyto  bj  him.  M». 
KlbugbIi  has  attained  great  firmness  and  beaut/  of  tone.  His 
concerto  was  ^pour's,  in  R. 

Mr.  Grcnseii  tsayouni!:  Iltife  player,  but oPconsider.dile  promise. 
Mn.  Heinze  a  clarinet  ot  mucli  accomplishnu'nt.  Ma.  Buau.v. 
an  obocist,  in  the  service  of  the  King  ot  Prussia,  and  who  isui«*o  a 
composer  of  merit,  executed  an  elaborate  concerto  written  by  himself, 
neloAly  wtth.  fooility  and  firmness,  bat  wicis  deU^btfol  tone.  His 
style  is  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  his  instruraentf 
which,  thoui^h  not  incapable  of  inspirtn|p  joy fnl  enaotions.  has  yet  its 
in(»rr  decided  attribute  in  its  plaintiveness.  His  perforfuarH^'  pro* 
duccd  au  immense  8Citsatioii>  and  he  is  held  to  be  *\a  rare  master." 
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Theteifh  «0iM«riwH  mulM  by  a  tccna  by  Mabamb  Wranit- 

«KT,  with  a  violin  accompaniment,  by  Mr.  Klengel,  **  CA*  to  mi 
scorrli  di  which  was  so  tinely  sung,  that  all  sense  of  the  accompa- 
niment was  lost.  A  young-  professor^  named  Lindner,  playcda 
iriolia  concurtu  at  hui  uv%o,  ui  buch  immense  diiiiculty)  that  ttiuugh 
the  performaaea  ivaa  exoMdingly  neat,  ami  ia  partioafaic  pointsy 
(leapa  Iraai  low  to  high  notei  espociany)  perfed,  yet  the  embar- 
tantnents,  invented  oaiy  to  be  enrercoinc,  scorned  too  maay  aad  too 
ffrcaf,  and  disturbed  the  pleasure  which  would  otherwischive  resulted, 
I'he  ibiid  part  of  "  The  Last  Judpaentf*  by  8ouii£iDsa|  occupied 
Ibe  entire  second  act. 

There  was  an  exiru  concert,  iu  which  a  rivalry  (a-la-mode  des 
DBXOisaLi.as  Tbbb  aad  PATa]i»  al  the  Royal  Icafleaiy  Coaeeit,) 
between  (he  Misses  Funk  and  Nbuhan,  excited  sneh  exertions  as 
were  fatal  to  the  effect,  by  the  fbice  and  cxtmyagana.  The  fair 
anta^nists  overstinj^  their  voices,  and  lennfthened  o-race  intodkgiace* 

A  full  piece  of  Lindpa  i  Mr.  n's  gave  ijrcat.  satialaction. 

To  these  the  lar^restabliiiiiuentsafC  to  be  added  subordinate  insfi- 
tutioQS*^  sacred,  vocal,  choral  acatk^ia,  quartett  and  other  par Ues 
of  a  more  teitcd  lutnta  A  Meiety  of  amateufB»  at  whoie  meetbiga 
full  pieceti  both  vocal  aod  iattranuntal,  were  donoi  u  dinolved.  but 
Hpon  Hm  wfaolei  the  krae  aad  pcaotiee  of  the  ait  aie  stiU  exIiadiDg; 

The  records  of  the  musical  transactions  to  this  d  iie  relate  almost 
solely  to  ibc  weekly  concerts,  and  the  detail  by  no  means  sulKci* 
ently  ioteiaituig  to  be  translated  toAo  out  pages.  Maik  KaAVS 
WKAMinaTootitinaedtosing  both  ui  German  and  Italian  till  the 
fiNUrtaeath  concert,  when  MiM  81EBBB  and  her  father  from  Dres- 
den apjx'ared.  Mad.  W,  is  excessively  comniended,  and  the  ordv" 
fault  attributed  lo  her  is  the  impcriei;Lion  of  her  liigh  notes.  Of 
M1H8  Sicdck's  perforinaiice  tlic  reix>rtcr  speaks  very  baadsomely, 
ami  allows  that  she  has  iiof>roved  during  ber  stay  at  Leipsic.  Her 

Cinoipal  defect 'leaais  la  be  an  abrupt  laanner  of  takiag  and  hraraing 
f  noteb  Mn.  Sibbbb  it  spoken  of  very  highly,  bat  is  blanm 
for  his  excessive  use  of  ornament— a  redundancy  the  least  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  a  basesinjrpr.  Ma.  Herring,  a  tenor,  is  mentioned  fts  a 
singer  worthy  to  sLcond  Mad.  Wranitzky,  The  only  new  pro- 
duction given  at  these  concerts  appears  to  be  a  symphony  by  J.  A. 
ANona :  the  inslruments  are  abl^  cmoloyed,  and  the  whole  compo- 
sition is  rich  in  ideaa  and  difefsifled  ay  nnexpeeted  tnma.  It  wai 
scarcely  so  well  perfofined  aa  iliniflht  have  been. 

The  only  things  wanting  remark  we  observe  is  the  performance 
iy(  God  save  tb€  A'iwff^'  by  a  full  orchestra,  and  adds  the  re- 
Dorter,  weie  ucit  (his  so  often  repeated  it  would  have  more  effect.  A 
MS.  overture  to  Lucreiia  by  MAascHNBa^very  wild  and  boisterous. 
Now  overtitres  by  SounBiaBa  and  by  Alots  Schhitt  is  also  men- 
tioned. One  by  Rbisiqer,  written  from  the  opera  of  J[>tdby  was 
¥cry  heaotifol.  Beside  the  usualcoiiceito  players,  M.  Qobisbr  on 
the  aerpeat-^eyoaoger  AL  Haas*  (a  schohur  of  PoiABDmo*!)  on 
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the  violin — M.  Hastrnock  on  the  piano  foft^i^iid  M.  Gaurick 

OB  tlic  violin,  are  mentioned  with  approbation. 

Tiierc  have  been  scvem!  8in<rle  concerts  lor  the  benefit  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  public  ciiaritics,  but  wc  liud  no  novelty  except  a  piano 
forte  concerto  played  by  NL,  J.  BsvEOtOT,  a  scholar  of  WSBaa'si 
and  composed  by  the  latter.   He  hai  much  ekecation. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  M.  RotBNFBLD,  from  (he  Vienna  Thea* 
trc,  appeared  as  the  Prince  in  Boipr^BiEu's  John  of  Pnrh.  His 
singing  is  unpolished.  M.  Fischer  sliordy  after  plajcd  in  Ros- 
sini's II  BarbierefSmdihc  Leipsic  critics  are  highly  gratified  by  hi« 
voice  and  manner. 

The  eodeCjr  for  the  oultiVation  of  lacrecl  inniic  thb  qrnrter  has 
gtteATery  fine  pieoes.  M.  Poklbnii  is  appointed  Director. 

Frankfort  upon  t//e  M.ii\f — March,  1823. 

Mademoiselle  Hothh  AMMER,trom  Munich,  is  a  valuable  acqni- 
silion  to  the  theatre.  She  has  a  full  voice,  mucli  lucility,  afid  an  ex- 
cellent manner,  and  if  lier  enthusiasm  (which  appears  to  fail)  docs 
not  leave  her^  she  will  become  a  fine  bia?nra  singer.  Mad.  Bam** 
BERGBR  ranks  next,  and  Mad.  Doblba  is  little  interior  to  either. 
Her  husband  is  a  good  base ;  so  poweffal  an  organ  is  seldom 
gifted  wiih  such  flexibility.  Mess.  NiESEn  nnd  GnossER  are  good 
.  liorns.  The  wliole  establishment,  and  particularly  the  chorus,  is 
much  improved  since  the  management  devolved  on  Mr.  GuHR. 
The  most  classical  works  are  performed.  By  the  side  of  Mozabt, 
whose  works  have  been  often  repeated^  stand  CHBBUBiiri,  Mbhol, 
Wbiobi:.}  WiBTBR,  and  Spobtibi.  Wbbbe*8  Freysdiuin  is  the 
grand  popular  attraction.  Rossini  has  ceased  to  draw,  and  is 
'therefore  seldom  heard.  Miss  FIallenstein  failed  in  Comfnmc 
(L'Snlevement  du  ScmiL)  Mr.  I' a  fund,  an  excellent  base  Iroin 
Mentz,  has  truly  lUiliun  comic  humour. 

In  this  city  there  is  an  institution  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Ceciliai  which  keeps  alive  the  taste  for  pure  composition  and  fine 
execution;  The  performance  falls  short  only  in  uniting  instrumental 
effects.  The  sncred  compositions  of  the  antient  Italian  and  German 
masters — of  Handel,  Oach,  and  Mozart — are  given.  T lie  ex- 
traordinary interest  this  institution  exciteS|  afbrds  a  delighliul  proof 
of  the  dili  usion  of  the  iove  of  art. 

During  the  winter  several  eminent  foreign  professors  have  visited 
Frankfort.  M.Mazas,  though  he  has  cradit  for  a  great  comnnnd 
on  his  instrument,  seems  scarodj  to  have  been  as  highly  appretiated 
as  in  other  cities.  His  concert  was  but  ill  attended.  M.  Dotz- 
RAUER,  from  Dresden,  with  two  sons  of  tender  age,  one  of  whom 
played  the  piano  forte,  were  better  received.  But  the  phaenomenon 
that  attracted  all  hearers  was  Delpuinb  V  on  Scuauiiuth,*  a  girl 
of  nine  ycnrs  old.  This  child  has  attained  an  asUNrishing  pcrrac* 
tion  upon  the  piano  forte*  She  is  gifted  with  a  degree  of  natural 

*  MAnrxoisELLE  Schaurotu  lately  pisjed  in  London,  and  verified  the 
character  here  gireo  of  her  performsace. 
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sensibility  and  musical  fcollrin:  wdicli  speak  to  the  heart  in  her  ani« 
mated  execution  oi  the  most  diJiiciilt  compositions  of  Hummel  and 
BtucruovEM.  Even  M.  Ciiaiiles  Schunre,  who  ii>  without 
<|ae8tioo  one  of  tbe  finest  player^Uving,  cannot  bapish  fmoi  ourjw* 
collection  tlie  memorj  of  this  delightful  child.  M.  S.  posscneaaU 
the  brilliiuii  excellences  of  an  accomplished  virtuoso-— his  play ia|r 
produces  the  most  errand  effects — hf  fias  a  facility  and  a  comm^ina 
of  the  Instrument  uitliniifrd — n  peculiar  and  efiectivc  portanioiitfi, 
produced  by  the  mere  ciasticity  ot  the  finger,  but  he  docs  not  touch 
the  heart.  But  though  he  is  an  admirable  player,  the  critics  say 
he  knows  nothing  of  composition  or  even  ooimlerpoint,  as  was 
proved  by  his  concerto*  Amongst  the  concerts  of  resident  professor* 
that  of  M«  GuHR  \r«s  most  distinguished.  Mozart^s  Idomeneo 
was  given,  and  executed  with  (^reat  power  and  prerision.  Liltic 
ScHAUKOTH  assisted,  and  M.  G.  himsclt  played  Spour^s  concerto, 
written  on  the  model  of  a  cfuiiata*  There  were  several  other  bene* 
fit  concerts. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  ttuseaiii»  betides  the  grand  symohoniet  of 
MozAKT  and  Beetboten,  anallegto  by  5{cuNBiDER,of  WartenscCy 
n  rich  and  learned  compositiony  wee  heard  n ilh  great  appiobaiaon. 

Mat/,  1823. 

The  first  public  concert  given  m  the  course  of  the  month  of  March 
was  bgr  our  ezceUevt  violin  player  lln.  UowwukHf  CDnceit  Master* 
this  worthy  profSossor  has  long  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  tfao 
musical  poolicy  and  the  best  evideaoa  of  his  worth,  thai  he  has  been 
able  to  preserve  it  for  a  series  of  ye?irs.  Fie  performed  a  conrerto  oC 
his  own  with  pure  taste  and  untailuiij  firmness.  The  variations 
given  in  the  second  act  place  Mr.  II.'s  talents  even  in  a  more  sinning 
light.  Mad.  Bambbrgbr  and  Nibser  were  heard  in  two  airs. 
Oa  tbbefoniag  alsaMn.  Ribffbl,  the  newly  engaged  vkvloneello,. 
played  for  the  first  time  In  public*  When  a  yooth  of  17  he  per- 
formed with  purity,  correctness,  great  execution,  and  taste.  Mr. 
RiBPVBL  possesses  now  mntiy  of  the  excellences  of  a  distinguished 
player,  but  fire  and  strefi^tli  nppmr  wanting.  Mr.  C.  Schunkb 
played  his  fantasia  for  the  piano  iurte  at  this  concert  witli  phosphoric 
lightness  of  effect.  On  the  17th  March  Mr.  C.  S.  gave  an  evening, 
perforanmce,  and  played  SToschblbs*  variations  upon  Alexmideri 
Marehy  Net  c&rpi6  non  mi  seiUo* 

Next  to  Mr.  S.'s  performance  and  the  singing  of  the  young  Mad. 
Heinepeder  particularly  pleased,  who  unites  a  highly  beautiful 
and  powerful  voice  with  correctness  and  purity.  She  promises  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  rank  iu  art.  Pieces  of  four  voices  were  per- 
fwaiad  bf  Ubsam.  Onossnrnf  BnAvcB,  Dobi.br,  and  HatsBLL. 
On  the  21st  of  March  a  nusieal  declamatory  evening  perferraaoaef 
Uras  given  by  Mr.  Pbcuatschbk,  Concert  Master  to  the  King  of 
Wirtemberg".  The  rompositions  performed  by  Mr.  P.  on  the.  vidliri 
were  ali  his  own.  A  knowiedge  of  the  science  and  (astcfnl  arrange- 
ment were  principally  apparent.  IVIr.  P.  handles  his  dinicultinstra- 
ment  brilliantly  and  with  iiriiin<^— iui>  performance  is  sensitive,  hia 
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intonation  wiliioul  a  fault,  and  the  managonierit  of  liis  bow  exctllrnf . 
Mad.  liAMBERGEB  aiid  Mad.  Schul/-  Mipportod  the  evening  with 
singing  and  declamation.  On  Good  Friday  Mr.  Guur,  Cliaucl 
Matter,  bad  a  benefit  at  the  Tbealre.  The  i»erformanoe  was  divided 
into  three  parts— the  first,  Hosart*s  Requiem— the  second,  an  air 
for  Mad.  Bamberger  and  a  song  of  Beethoven's — the  third,  a 
part  of  FIaydn's  Creation.  On  the  '>0(h  Mnrrh  nc  borird  Mb. 
.f  acob  Srii MITT  for  the  first  lime  in  a  concerto  of  his  own.  This 
jroung  prolessor  is  under  the  care  of  his  accorapliished  brother,  Mr. 
A  Lov  8  Scum  ITT,  who  has  made  him  a  clever  piano  forte  nlaj^cranda 
irelUgroanded  composer*  Mad.  Hbbmuk  and  Ma.  jBbbb  sung 
with  applause. 

During  the  fair,  Cherubini*8  JV/ecTea  and  Paer^s  Achilles  were 
broiiirht  out.  In  tlip  first  deeply  expressive  and  sentimental  com- 
))ositic>n  Mad.  iioTUUAMMER  sun^r  very  dilhcult  part  of  Afet/fa 
with  dignity  and  strength.  Mr.  Dooleu  gave  in  the  same  grand 
performance  Creon,  with  his  powerful  base  voice ;  and  M.  Nieser, 
jafom»  But  (he  pnculiar  qualities  of  M»  Nibsvb  were  more  appa- 
rent in  the  brilliant  part  of  AMIu  in  the  second  opera.  II  is  grace* 
ful  manner  and  his  general  appearance  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  Ituiiau  music.  Mad.  IJAMiiEnGEH,  as  Briseide^ 
acquired  gre?it  find  deserved  applause.  ().  M.  V  on  Weber's  Prc- 
ziosa  lias  u  fresh  lively  colouring.  Aiuung  liic  performances  which 
M.  MaubR)  of  Berlin,  gave  on  this  stage,  his  ikuptm  in  the  fhvs» 
thdtf  and  Leporello  in  11  Don  Owmud  deserve  particular  praise. 
Meuul*s  Vaia^im  of  JUUan  is  in  piepontion  for  performanoe  in 
Cieimaa* 


Oar  luDiis  will  not  allow  as  Co  cany  oar  sketch  any  .further  in  oar 
present  Nomberi  but  we  shall  lesome  it  hereafieri  and  Irom  timeto 
time  (though  probably  less  in  detail)  endeavour  to  convey  all  the 
intelligeace  respecting  the  diiTusion  of  science  abroad,  the  composers 

and  professors  most  in  esteem,  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  English 
.  amateur  and  artist.   Our  juesent  notice  will  shew  how  sedulously 
the  art  is  cultivated  in  the  great  citit  s  of  Germany,  what  hosts  of 
performers  are  rising,  and  how  rapidly  concert  succeeds  to  concert 
and  opera  to  opera.    Vet  it  must  be  obvious  that  mediocrity  is  the 
lot  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  either  wrtte>  sing,  or  play ;  or 
lather  perhaps  it  would  be  neaier  the  truth  to  say,  consideritiig  the 
vaat  atteatioa  bestowed  and  the  elevation  both  acienoe  and  ezccatlon 
Imve  attained,  there  are  few  or  none  at  this  moment  whose  natural 
and  acquired  powers  so  eminently  exceed  their  competitors,  as  to 
attract  the  court  and  attLntion  which  once  sigualiicd  our  Billing- 
ton,  and  which  now  follows  Catalan  I.    Italy,  owing  probably  to 
the  diffusion  of  her  language,  is  still  the  only  mart  that  furoislies  the 
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woild  with  ■lagwi  '  iintnnttentalMiBBiignite  both  from  Gemany  and 
France^  wlieve  the  national  sjstem  of  tailion  and  the  coniemtor/ 
icar  them  ■opeiabaadantlj*  If  onr  mden  have  befine  them  the 
means  of  eomperhig  oar  progrest  with  that  of  onr  nelghbonia)  it  it 

all  we  proposed  to  ourselves;  and  we  think  they  have  now  materiab 
for  forming  such  an  estimate. 


CONCERTS  AT  BATH* 

Tlio  most  polishei!  audiences  out  of  the  metropolis  U>is  country 
boasts,  it  has  hithcrfo  been  coiisidcrctl,  were  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  Bath,  whither  the  fashionable  world  has  long  resorted  to  fill  the 
'void  in  their  time  and  amusements^  left  between  the  watering  phices 
vpoo  the  const  and  the  London  season.  Yet  Mr.  AsBBy  the  oon> 
dactor  of  the  Bath  concerts  from  the  death  of  RAVXinri,  announced 
not  quite  two  yean  since  that  his  musical  specnktions  had  been  at* 
tended  with  losses  of  snch  magnitude  as  to  make  it  impemtive  upon 
him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  fishing  such  entertainments  in  fu« 
tate.  The  field  thus  led  open,  Mr.  Lodeb,  the  justly  esteemed 
leader  of  the  B.itli  orclicbtra,  a&socialcd  Siii  Geojige  Smart  in  the 
cnterprize,  autl  Ihey  last  year  commenced  a  series  of  concerts  under 
their  joint  direction.  At  these  performances  the  highest  talents,  both 
Englisli  and  foreigUi  were  engaged ;  and  the  excellence  and  Yariety 
of  the  selections  were  excelled  only  by  the  perfection  of  the  ezecu* 
tion*  Teims  of  admimion^  which  opened  snpermr  advantages  to  Ih- 
miKeSi  wero  adopted,  and  it  was  unponible  for  any  plan  to  be  more 
socoessfnl  to  the  manageiiy  or  more  approved  by  the  public*  So 
mnch  mutual  satisfaction  has  naturally  led  to  the  announcement  of 
a  similar  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  state 
that  the  conductori>  are  exerting  all  their  skill  and  foresight  to  lendec 
the  second  even  more  attractive  and  complete  than  the  first  scries. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Diamond's  (the  late  manager,)  interest 
in  the  theatre  having  expired,  the  entire  property  in  the  concern  has 
dcTolfed  into  the  hands  of  CoLon bl  PALiisft.  The  new  manage 
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ment  seems  determined  to  open  the  camp<aign  in  the  most  splendid 
roaonery  ami  H IX  Italian  Operas  arc  to  begiren  at  (lie  commence* 
BCfit  ill  November.  Sigvoi^  and  ^adautr  mBKGJiiSf  Plac«i, 
^nd  others,  ut  it  Is  said  acaall^f  «Dgaged.  These  operas  will  be 
dtr  (bcdinclioa  of  Ma.  iiooifiy  vko  is  tobe  aiiiHed  bjr  tbeopiatm 
of  hit  We  ooadjator  Si  a  Gboeob  Smart*  Perhaps  theie  is  no 
prorincial  aodienoe  to  which  Italian  operas  will  bring  so  little  ao- 
veltf  as  at  Bath,  for  the  reason  we  have  assigned  above — becaase  it 
consists  principally  of  fashionable  and  occasional  residents,  who  en- 
joy (lie  opera  in  all  its  magnificence  at  the  King's  theatre.  But  the 
example  of  a  provincial  opera  will  thus  be  set,  (wc  bclicvt:  however 
something-  upon  a  small  plan  was  attempted  in  the  North  by  Sionor 
Ambrogetti,  Begrss,  aud  Miss  Cobri  some  years  ago,)  and  the 
great  towns  of  England  will  ere  loogi  we  venture  to  prophecy^  wit* 
ness  similar  experiments.  If  so,  we  hope  it  will  psopagate  and  be 
sabservieni  to  the  prodoctton  of  a  taste  for  the  legitimate  mnsicai 
dianuu 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SiRy 

I  HAVE  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Quarterly  Mnsical  Review, 
from  its  commencement,  and  (here  are  none  who  have  legarded  the 
progiest  which  that  work  has  made  in  pablic  estimationi  with  more 
pleasuro  than  myself.  Till  it  appeared,  musical  literature  may  be 
said  to  have  slombeced  and  slept  among  us,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  thonsands  which  are  annually  layished  on  the  art,  tliere  was  not 
one.  U)  be  fourulj  who  would  vciUurc  a  blep  beyoaJ  mcic  praclicc, 
or  rnJcavour  to  tawakoii  attcivtiou  to  music  by  means  of  the  press. 

That  I  do  not  intend  these  observations  as  a  mere  complimen- 
tary intiodnfition,  will  appear  very  plainly,  when  i  say,  that  on 
many  occasions,  I  have  totally  dissented  from  your  opinions. 
«^Bnl  I  haw  observed,  thai  those  opiniona  hava  been 

advanced  in  each  a  spurit  of  moderation,  that  the  most  timid  enquiier 
aftar  ft  nth  mi^ht  ventnve  to  combat  them.  Indeed,  thb  seenss  to 
me  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  your  work,  mid  one  which  is 
likely  (o  aJci  most  to  its  improvement.  There  is  a  stroiij^  Icanin^^  ia 
it  to  tiie  induli:;('iit  side  of  the  question — some  steru  juili^es  may  con- 
sider it  too  strong — but  tliis  seems  necessary  in  the  present  state  of 
mnsic  in  fingland.  It  will  be  only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  proles^ 
sore  accustom  themselves  to  literary  discussion,  and  nothing  would 
so  eActoally  serve  to  defer  them  ftom  it  as  that  malignant  and  hos- 
tile spisit  which  is  too  ofie»  manifested  in  the  critical  prodnctions  of 
these  times*  Somethii^of  this  spirit  was  lately  manifested  in  the 
musical  world,  bnt  it  quickly  yielded  to  the  silent  contempt  even  of 
those  wliom  it  ^^as  intended  to  gratify. 

Criticism  is  now  to  be  sure  become  a  trade,  a  vocation,  a  calling  ; 
and  those  who  exercise  it  feel  tlicmsclvcs  bound,  we  may  presume, 
to  minister  to  the  qualiGcation  of  all  tastes.  But  in  the  liberal  artSy 
which  were  intended  by  our  beneficent  Creator  to  be  as  ^wers  strewn 
in  the  thorny  path  of  life,  there  is  a  principle  so  innocent  and  pure, 
that  be  who  would  make  them  the  vehicles  of  his  malice  or  revenge,  * 
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or  would  pro6tUu(e  them  to  serve  his  own  base  purposes)  is  a  wretch 
who  can  never  tasle  the  true  delights  which  they  are  cepable  of 
affbrdihg.  He  liatb  no  music  in  his  soul,**  and  should  not  dave  to 
mingle  with  the  humblesffollowers  of  the  muses ;  since  he  b  doomed 

never  to  become  Inily  sensible  of  their  divine  inspiration. 

If  a  liberal  and  disinterested  mind  is  necessary  (oenablc  us  to  form 
a  right  jiidg.nent  in  all  that  regards  the  productions  of  any  art,  the 
same  mind  indispensably  accessary  when  we  would  take  a  view  of 
those  who  profess  it,  under  any  particular  ctrcumstanoes.  Few  men 
lead)  but  most  men  follow.  When,  tbereforey  a  nuneroof  ctais  of 
individuals  is  found  parsning  one  objcd,  to  the  exdosion  of  otben^ 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  of  greater  importanGe«  we  may  besnre 
that  a  little 'reflection  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  cause  of  their 
preference ;  and  with  a  reference  to  artists,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
tlic  inliucncc  wiiicii  they  exercise  on  the  public  raind  is  very  slight, 
compareil  with  the  influence  whicii  the  public  raind  exercises  on 
them.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  the 
following  Ictteri  wherein  I  purpose  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
English  musicians* 

J  am  led,  Sir,  to  intrude  myself  thus  on  your  notioe,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  repeated  remarks  on  the  want  of  energy  whfoh  is 
visible  among  them — a  circumstance  which  no  one  will  more  sin- 
eerely  join  you  in  lamenting  than  myself.  Few  persons  will  be 
found  to  deny  the  justness  of  your  charge;  but  no  one  seems  in- 
clirscd  to  trace  the  cause  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  our  native 
professors  often  lie  under  aspersions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  do 
not  deserve;  and  they  are  reproached  with  supineness,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  overcome. 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  set  this  matter  in  a  fair  light*  and  I 
am  now  the  more  anxious  to  do  if,  since,  from  the  circulation  which 
your  work  has  obtained  on  the  continent,  I  may  hope  that  it  wttl 
enable  the  foreign  musician  to  see  what  is  the  real  state  of  his  bre* 
thren  in  England. 

With  such  intentions,  it  will  be  niy  earnest  endeavour  to  avoid 
every  thin in  thr  slmpp  of  a  mis-statement,  or  to  make  any  infer- 
ences whicii  are  not  fuiiy  borne  out  by  the  facts  1  shall  adduce.  In 
the  latter  respect,  all  your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  and  with  regard  to  the  former  I  may  assert,  that  my  means 
of  information  are  as  correct  and  ample,  as  any  other  person  can 
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enjoy,  licbuk's  it  nnisl  l>e  remciubered ,  iU.il  1  wrilc  under  llic  eye 
of  numbers  wiio  liavc  it  iti  their  power  to  tlctccUlie  slighte&t  error  in 
my  siatcmcnls,  and  wlio  are  bound  to  expose  such  error  by  all  those 
considerations  wliich  the  love  of  truth  and  candid  investigation  can 
inspire. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  any  observations  oo  the  situation  in 
which  the  English  musician  is  placed,  and  the  difficulties  which  be 
has  to  encounter,  it  will  be  right  to  consider  those  difliculties  which 

arc  common  (o  ilic  nrt. 

Musicians  arc  divisible  into  thrcp  classes— namely,  teaclu  rs  ]>er- 
formcrs,  and  composers.  A  ridiculous  (jucstion  lias  been  soinetiines 
started — "  whether  performers  or  composers  are  the  greatest?'* 
And  certain  wise  persons  iiave  thought  to  settle  it  by  a&king  what 
composeis  could  dOf  without  performen  V*  This  mighi  be  met  bj 
another  question^'^  what  oonld  performeis  do,  without  composers 
fioty  without  wasting  time  on  such  puerilities^  and  fully  admitting 
that  these  diffisrent  classes  are  essentially  neressary  to  each  other,  it 
may  be  remarked  (hat  where  the  public  tatte  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  pcilurmcr  oi  tcaclicr,  ihc  composer  will  insensibly  relax  in  his 
eiforts. 

And  yet  it  is  composers  alone  who  give  power  and  efficacy  lo  (he 
lest  of  the  profession  ;  for  they  not  only  furnish  worlu  on  which  the 
lest  employ  their  talenlsi  but  in  the  production  of  these  works  they 
advance  and  exemplify  rules,  which  being  drawn  from  natural 
principles,  ara  the  foundation  on  which  art  isestablbhed,  SuAciont 
attention  has  never  been  paid  to  the  diflteulties  which  the  musical 
composer  has 'to  encounter.  The  subject  has  indeed  been  occasion- 
ally hinted  at  in  the  course  of  your  Work  ;  nn  1  if  I  rcmcn^bcr  cor- 
rectly, AvisoN  somewhere  remarks,  that  \\\c  r!o\v  progress  which 
music  has  made  in  comparison  with  the  other  arts,  may  be  ntiributcd 
to  this  cause.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  tliese  difficulties 
demand  particular  notij^,  because  they  will  serve  to  account  for 
much  of  that  inertness  which  has  been  lepeatedly  attributed  to  tlie 
£ngiish  profesaion.  ,^ 

Unlike  the  poet,  or  the  painter^  the  musician  who  atms  at  the 
higher  efforts  of  his  art  must  depend  on  the  agency  of  othen  for  the 
exhibition  of  Ins  work. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  the  poet,  it  lus  ear  be  good,  may  judge  of 
the  harmouy  of  his  verses,  and  the  painter,  if  hiseys  be  correct,  may 
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<]cciil(j  on  the  effects  produced  liy  his  repealed  Ujuchcs  i  but  the  nui- 
sician,  wiiile  his  work  liS  in  progress,  can  never  be  sure  of  his  cfiects, 
unlets  he  fiears  his  music  carefully  and  repeatedly  tried  over.  Tiiis 
is  an  advantage  ivbich  Terjr  few  can  enjoy,  except  in  countries  like 
Italy  and  France^  where  large  establishments  are  kept  op  by  the 
GoTemment ;  or  In  Germany,  where  the  want  of  large  pabllc  estab- 
lishments is  compensated  by  the  munificence  of  indlTldnalsi  and  the 
general  taste  for  music  diffused  among  the  people* 

Thctso  circumstances  alone,  would  he  siiflicicnt  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  those  eminent  masters  wholmvc  adorned  the  schools  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Leo,  DtrRANTE,  Percolesi,  Pig- 
CiNi,  and  a  thousand  others  owod  their  celebrity  to  the  facilities 
ifhich  were  afforded  them  in  the  Conservatories  of  Naples.  With- 
out the  protection  glyen  to  music  by  the  encocssife  Govetmnents  of 
France,  she  irould  not  at  this  time  have  to  boast  of  sndi  tosposeis 
as  GossBc,  Lbsvivb,  IfBatrL,  and  uiaDy  more  $  ami  to  the  libend- 
ity  of  her  Princes  and  Nobles,  and  to  their  attaehmeut  to  the  art, 
Germany  is  indebted  for  her  wonderful  school  of  inetnnaental  com* 
position,  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  at  il&  htjad. 

In  England,  sliould  a  musician,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  produce 
a  great  work,  wli  ere  can  behave  it  tried  ?  At  this  time  there  arc 
only  two  musical  ciitablishraents  oi  consequence  existing  amongst  u& 
— the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  the  PbiUuurmonic  Society* 
From  the  first  of  these,  the  productions  of  onr  composer  wouki  be 
excluded,  by  the  rules  of  the  csttbUshment;  and  Irom  the  second, 
the  assistance  given  to  him  wouU  hardly  dessm  notice.  The  fact 
Is— that  as  almostevety  performer  teaches  musics  or  pietends  to 
teach  it,  his  time  is  of  great  value  to  him ;  therefiiie  oicbeiliae  am 
brought  together  at  a  prodigious  oxpcncc. 

I  have  been  iufonned,  by  persons  on  whose  autliority  I  place  the 
most  perfect  rcllaucc,  that  on  a  trial  night  for  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  the  band  alone  costs  the  society  sixty  galneas,  and  an 
evening  is  thought  to  be  laboriously  empkiyed  when  thme  sympho- 
nies aie  pretty  fairly  j^one  through.  An  ovchcsin  muck  maie 
linuted  ihmi  that  wkldk  Is  engaged  for  the  Philharmonic  Concetto, 
would  certainly  answer  a  students  purpose;  but  even  such  an 
orchestra  could  not  be  had,  without  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  no 

student  is  able  to  make.  Hitherto,  I  h^ivc  said  nolhiiiL,^  ofsiniifers; 
but  should  (he  services  uf  those  gifted  pcri>oaagCb  be  rccjuircd,  nhcrc 
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there  i«  no  one  of  whieh  she  fs  more  chary  than  a  fine  voice.  Personal 
beauty  is  rare,  but  a  Iwautiful  voice  is  more  rare ;  and  I  presume  it  is 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  the  article  in  the  market,  that  it  fetches 
such  an  astonishing  price.  licaving  Madame  Catala  ni  out  of  the 
question — for  she,  of  course,  ought  to  demand  what  she  pleases^  and 
to  leoeife  what  she  deniands«-«t  is  aotsmasnal  to  bear  of  singers, 
espodallj  those  of  the  isir  tez,  who  le^  ane  twfHty,  itod  sonetiaies 
five  and  timtj  geiatasy  Ibr  their  evoaiag'a  service. 

TUsis^  witheiit  deolit,  ah^herat  ilebedd  be;  b«tiheais- 
IbftMM  ill  that  it  psedodei  the  aspinBg  cenpoeer  Ifsom  the. 
snalleBt  portteii  of  that  aid  wbieh  is,  nefortbtlcss,  essential  to  him-— 
unless  he  happen  to  receive  it  as  a  favour.  And  when  this  is  the 
case,  haw  is  his  music  performed!  What  haste!  What  iiiac- 
coracy !  What  a  scraroblint^  to  ^t  to  the  end!  Then  what  a 
siwiltiiig  ap  of  Mdlecases ;  what  a  pocketing  ot  iiutes  and  ciario- 
sets,  and  e  tmakig  off  mi  all  dirertiees  i  I  have  bcfiNEe  msa- 
tioaid  die  talae  of  turn  to  niost  oC  mu  piMslkal  men,  and  no 
one  tels  this  so  seniiblj  as  the  Incldeai  wight  who  aeolt  then  for 
the  purpeswol  lelMnwiil.  The  leadtt  is  in  a  Iranj;  the  eondndet 
is  in  a  hurry ;  tin  singers,  if  tbey  deign  to  attend,  are  in  a  vevf 
great  hurry.  I  n  short,  every  one  is  in  a  hnny,  but  the  poor  author ; 
who,  in  this  general  harry,  discovers  a  sad  presage  of  the  imperfiBct 
perlonnance  of  his  music  and  its  probable  failure. 

On  the  Continent,  no  pains  are  spared  in  rehearsals,  and  tbere 
oompoeitions  are  repeated  till  the  composer  is  satasAKL  that  the  effects 
intended  b/Jiias^wili  be  pfodaesd.  It  iandt  veosaal  to  hear  that 
an  opera,  or  symphony,  has  been  ssheaned  tho'ity  ot  forty  times  i 
nnd  it  it  fdeled  of  Lno,  that,  intending  to  have  fait  teens 
^  jil8wwirg">snng  in  Fasiien  we^  he  ordered  the  leheannb  to  ooaa- 
mcnce  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  to  be  continued  daily  till  the  time 
of  performance. 

How  different  is  the  case  witli  us.  At  the  thrntre,  an  author 
must  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  have  his  opera  tried  o? er 
five  or  six  times ;  with  the  band  scarcely  complete  on  any  one  occa* 
•km.  If  he  .piodncee  a  i!ympiioay«  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 
deleimtne  to  petAmn  if,  two  tiiab  and  two'ieheanaJa  aie  aUtiiat  he 
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mmi  expect.  Yet  any  one,  who  is  acquaintecl  with  the  nice  and 
comfilex  constriictioB  of  these  daiBcnli  worfcti  nmitoekiiowledge  bo«r 
totaUj  inadeqiiale  eiieh  pmctwe  mtitt  be  to  the  perleet  eloeidatMNi  of 
the  oompoier'e  design. 

The  CMea,  hoireYery  which  I  hete  jnet  menlioMd,  eie  anMig 
the  roost  favourable  which  we  can  produce.  For  new  rouste  is  fre* 
queiilly  brouji^hl  before  the  public  after  having  been  merely  rua 
through  Oivcf: — ;uu!  that,  perhaps,  so  closely  to  the  hour  ol  pertoriii- 
ancc,  that  the  author  lias  hardly  time  to  correct  any  mistakes,  which 
nay  have  been  discovered  in  the  parts — ^nay,  Sir,  I  have  kiiowo  new 
eompocitioiis  which  have  been  pnhlio^  poifoffaMdt  mUkotU  am/  rt' 
hwmi  mktteoer*  Jl  if  qiite  naneoeiMry  to  cojr  wJmI  nust  lie  the 
frie  of  OMuicy  Boder  eneh  di— iiwleiwi  orto  vake  liie  leart  ranark 
on  the  dhiwwinip  and  diiooDiaging  eftck  wbiab  anit  be  paodnonl 
on  the  mind  of  tlie  oeaapoier. 

If  he  riscsaperior  to  many  such  shocks,  he  must  be  a  perfect  moral 
Antaeus;  but  the  truth  is,  that  after  a  few  trials,  the  major  part  of 
our  writers  abandon  all  liiou^^hts  of  pursuing  the  higher  species  of 
oomposition,  and  take  themselves  to  the  more  humble,  but  far  more 
profitable  employment  of  nannfiMtnring  Ibff  Moaeignia  ke  Maii* 
chandt  de  Monqne."  * 

Independently,  however^  of  tlie  obiiaoiee  which  a  compoeer  baa  to  * 
encounter  in  his  profhisioni  we  ihall  find  another*  and  a  enier  due  to 
bit  want  of  exertion,  in  the  ooldneie  of  the  poblio  townida  blm.  This, 
indeed,  is  Ibe  most  lamentable  secret  of  the  whole  matter ;  for  such  is 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  it  has  only  to  declare  its  wiU^  and 
thousands  will  riso  up  to  obey  it. 

Jn  all  that  concerns  literature  and  the  artf,  it  aeemt  now  to  be 
genendlj  acknowksdged,  that  to  the  inflnence  of  moial  cansea  akoe 
great  ezodlenoe  it  to  be  attoboted. 

Of  at!  the  fiumUieaof  the  bmnan  mbid,  nu^natioa  it  that  wbieb  ti 
most  quickly  depresied.  It  it  the  bieatb  ef  popular  appianv  which 
can  alone  excite  it|  and  where  that  Is  wanting  the  mind  of  (be  artiit 
may  be  said  to  have  no  vital  principle*  What  made  the  immortal 
poets  and  sculptors  of  (ire  cce  ?  The  noble  purposes  to  which  their 
works  were  destined,  mul  the  honours  which  were  awarded  to  them 
by  their  grateful  country. 

la  later  days,  Italy  has  proved  herself  to  be  the  nurse  of  art/' 
by  the  caie  with  which  she  has  fostered  those  of  her  children  who 
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bate  ilunra  superior  disposttioai  for  it.  When  Cimabvi»  on-ooe 
dCCUUNi,  had  finUbcd  a  pieUue  of  tbe  Ytigiiif  it  was  oarrM  bj  tho 
petHMitry  ol  tbe  oovntrjry  in  drumipbal  proomkm  to  tbe  cbnrdi.  fov 
which  it  ¥n»  dcitined*  Tbb  entiiusiaiiii  in  a  pco p  1  c,  will  oommiiBi* 
cafe  itself  to  the  most  tnmtlve  among  there,  and  great  artists  will 
arise.  Without  it,  thousands  may  be  squandered  on  favoured  indi- 
viduals, or  Oil  fasiiiouable  esiablishmentsy  but  Uiejr  wUi  be  squandered 
in  yain. 

The  question  has  been  frequootljr  mikod-^*  Ate  tbe  English  a 
miMical  people?*'  and  they  who  am  imcUmtd  to  anawer  ii  in  the 
affiiMtivB^  lefer  essUiqgly  to  tbe  iminenie  a«ai  wMA  an  amna^y 
expended  on  tbe  art*  Bnl  I  am  not  mutf  thai  ledaoiiag  pemooe 
will  be  mlkfied  with  tbh  mode  of  ««ab«  tbe  qmtioib  Nalkme 
who  employ  foreign  meroenaifat  are  not  aoeonnted  warlike;  but 
they  wh(j  ^ird  tliomselyes  for  the  buUle,  and  look  out  among  those 
of  t!icir  own  country  for  captains  and  leaders. 

We  do  not  call  the  Dutch,  nor  the  liussians,  a  poetical  people  ; 
though  it  if  very  likely  they  spare  no  pains,  nor  expence,  toprooaie 
their  neigbbooit  venm :  nor  had  we  any  claim  to  rank  among  thorn 
naifcrna  who  can  boaat  of  gicnl  aohoniia  of  painling,  while  we  eon* 
tented  oonelvm  with  forming  immeam  oolteeCiooa  of  tbe  worka  of 
Italian:  and  Flemiab  maalan.  Money  ia  a  aeoaamiy  menna  of  ad* 
vanoing  art,  and  of  giring  a  people  a  right  to  tbeime  ptofearion  of 
it :  but  money  is  not  all  that  is  required*  It  is  not  enough  that  they, 
who  call  themselves  patrons,  are  carelessly  liberal :  they  must  be 
just  and  discriminating^.  If  kind  attention  and  great  encourage- 
ment, be  not  given  to  those  on  whom  the  cultivation  and  diffusion 
of  the  principka  of  art  depend,  the  utmoat  profusion  exhibited 
towaida  tbe  mare-  aptnUeet  will  prodnoe  no  eActi  beyond  whal 
laihionf  and  aometimea  folly)  may  leqnim* 

Now,  I  Soot  itoannot  be  denied^  that  tbe  EngUah  cempoaar  ia  ne- 
glected, if  not  often  contemned,  by  tboae  of  hb  ooontryaaen  who 
aiit  ct  to  bestow  any  attention  on  music. 

He  is  told  to  write  symphonies  like  11  avdn,  Mozart,  or  Beet- 
HOVBN  ;  to  compose  operas  iike  (Jimarosa  or  Paisiello — and 
then  he  shall  have  patronage!  Nor  are  there  wanting  bomc  in  liis 
own  profession  who  arc  ready  to  set  up  thcii  yell  against  him. 
These  are  persons  who  have  no  pretensions  to  genius  nor  to  science, 
and  are,  thciefore^  ready  at  all  timea  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
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Urn  who  pnMM  to  flodiibte  »  flpBk €f  Itktfwa^mtMf 
knoimiby  Hieir  impvdcnl  aad  uwiiiimt  ttat;  and  tlMgh  iMr 
attack*  are  fn  thaontm  omtmptiUe^  tkej  lem  to  add  lo  tbsdw- 

eo«mgeniflii(  wbieb  the  BngUih  onuieian  if  apt  to  fteL  Inm&kf 

•whicli  haYO  really  no  sting,  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  annoying  to 
him  who  is  endurinc:  the  heat  and  hurt  lion  of"  tlic  day.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  effect  occa&iunally  produced  by  the  pseudo-amateur,  and  the 
pseudo-professor,  that  one  of  the  best  educated  musicians  among  us 
haa  beea  heard  to  deciaiay  that  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  cooaposi* 
iUm  *ltogeth«ry  in  comttfKom  «C  ^  iaraha**  which  had  haan  ia> 
peatadly  ollbiad  ta  hha  aad  hf  mea  peiilapi,iifai^  If  a.aela  ia  hm 
utiilc  wm  wiangy  ooold  mrt  caimfr  it. 

Bot  it  i»  to  the  ailitoaacff  af  a  ooaatiy,  tftat  her  artliii  aalarally 
look  for  encouragement.  Their  long  liae  of  ancestry,  their  great 
weaitU,  and  the  powerful  influence  which  springs  froiu  both,  render 
the  major  part  of  them  of  irresistible  weight  in  the  concerns  of  art. 
■  And  what  is  the  protection  afforded,  by  these  distinguished  pcr- 
aoaaf  to  iba  English  muuciaa^  Ahut  Sir,  their  gifts,  and  ihair 
amileiy  aire  not  for  him.  He  is  emplofed  in  their  ftaiitiwi  aa  a 
toacher,andaaliHiiigiic  aad  hiaaiifaBtigeii  ai  thiampact^  I  shall 
■aoa  hafa  to  meaiian. 

Among  thedavatodicluae* af  ail  naUaas^  Ihcaa  iaa.  daiiia  toaapi^ 
itttatbeflosehres  as  auioh  as  poasibla  iaoar  the  gaaeralmass,  aad  to 
procuie  enjoyments  which  in  comparison  are  rase  and  difficult  of 
attainment.  Wo  may  then  easily  itaagine,  that  somethiutr  of  the 
spirit  which  induced  the  Roman  to  send  to  Africa  for  his  su])[)cr, 
may  induce  the  nobles  of  our  land  to  prefer  the  masic  ol  Italy  and 
GaraaB/y  aad  to  shew  a  degree  of  partiality  to  the  prafrweia  af 
lhase  aatkma  whioh  thajrdo  not  ajdiibk  toWMda  toak  oain  aaaairy^ 
nMo.  Bat  it  ought  in  josaoa  to  ha  raaiarkad,  that  if  BaglUinMB 
iraia  diipaml  to  aiigiatoi  tha  balanot  Mighl  be  laad^ad  aMwa 
laroarable  to  aB  than  it  aour  is.  fliaa.  BiikuaoToa  waa  aoA  oalj 
the  admiration  of  the  Italians,  bnt  she  delighted  and  charmed  them. 
Whole  famiUes  followed  her  from  city  to  city  to  enjoy  her  j>orfarm- 
ance*,  and  the  late  biiANCE-^co  Hianou  used  to  relate,  that,  on 
occasion  of  her  recovery  froin  a  dangerous  illnc^,  the  Venetians 
illnminated  their  houses.  Many  others  of  our  native  perfbrmera 
have  been  received  in  that  land  of  vocai  aH>  with  diitiag nished  - 
faottOfor,  and  thovei  eten  at  this  limei  two  who  axdtod  aa 
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lemarkftUe  attentfofi  from  us,  are  prodnciog^  what  our  French 
neighbovn  call  me  grande  semaium* 

If  we  enquire  what  degiee  of  enconra^cment  m  given  to  English 
innsicians,  as  players  on  various  instruments,  \vc  shall  find  it  mhhU 
indeed.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  tlie  gciieral  renitirk,  but  ilicy 
are  so  few,  (hat  they  only  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it ;  and  it  is 
further  proved  by  this  circumstance — that  not  only  all  those  engaged 
ta  our  orchestras  employ  themselves  in  teachings  (as  it  has  been  be- 
§en  mentioned)  but  our  leaden  and  solo  performers^  find  it  ex^ 
dient  to  betake  themselves  to  the  same  occupation. 

Tbb  leads  me  to  consider  the  English  mnsician  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  be  appears  to  the  gteatest  adfantage— that  is^  as  a 
TsAOBBa.  In  this  capacity  he  most  not  oomplain.  His  country- 
men honour  hira  with  tlitir  confidence;  repay  his  cxcrtiuiis  with 
liberalities;  and  often  end  by  their  admitting  him  to  their  fricudiihipi 
and  into  the  bosoms  of  their  families. 

There  is  perhaps  no  reward  for  exertion  more  iiattcring  than  this; 
and  to  the  credit  of  our  professors  let  it  be  told,  that  thej  yeiy  sel- 
dom prove  themselm  unwotthy  of  it*  Although  constantljr  engaged 
with  the  softer  sex^  at  a  period  of  lilb  when  beantj.is  heightened  bj 
youth  and  innocence^  and  by  that  confidence  which  arises  from  aa 
Ignorance  of  the  world,  how  seldom  has  the  BngUsh  mtiiicisni  for* 
gotten  what  be  owes  to  duty  and  to  hiMiour.  ' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  abuse  which  iuis  been  poured  upon  pro- 
fessors ot  music,  it  ^vould  be  no  easy  tasli  to  point  out  any  class  of 
men,  among  wliom  aberrations  from  the  path  of  iategrity  have 
been  less  frequent. 

It  nevertheless,  onibrtunatsly  happens,  that  the  liberality  of  the 
public  towards  those  who  we  engaged  in  givhig  muskal  mstractiott 
in  this  country,  does  not  serve  much  to  advance  the  art.  The  de- 
mand for  instruction  is  now  so  great  that  «¥ery  one  presumes  to 
satisfy  it;  and,  as  little  discrimination  is  used  in  the  selection  of 
tcacli(  IS,  persons  are  often  employed  who  are  totally  unqualified  for 
the  tubk  which  tht y  undertake.  Instead  tlierefore  of  cnlarc^cd  viiws 
and  fine  taste,  their  contraries  are  found  to  prevail  among  many 
classes ;  nor  can  we  hope  to  witness  any  bene€cfal  change,  till  those 
who  have  the  means  of  patronage  shall  be  careful,  even  iathis  in* 
stance,  to  distinguish  between  the  man  of  merit  and  the  ptetCBder— 
till  they  shall  thmk  for  themselves,  and  not  be  satisfied  wHh  glring 
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ibcir  monejr  to  Uie  first  wbo  kas  Uie  impudcace  or  th^  tewefitjr  to 

receive  iL 

as  a  oompaaer,  ave  enfeebled  by  the  verj  circnnalanoet  which  prove 
so  beoe6ciBl  to  him  in  his  character  of  toachnr;  and  in  this  lliein  is 
nothing  wonderfhl.  He  has  little  or  no  excitement  to  the  pncllce  of 

ihc  uiorc  tliflicult  branches  of  his  art,  while  as  a  teacher,  be  if 
caressed,  and  is  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and  respectability. 
Home!  iiomc!  is  every  thing  to  an  Englisiiman,  and  our  profeswf 
marries  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  wife  and  famiiy.-*- 
Ambition  ia  no  cnre  for  love,"  says  the  song,  bat  lave  is  often 
Ibund  to  be  nonio  tor  ambition*  Thus  the  dnaaliof  viaiona  of  jonth 
fade  quickly  uito  sober  leaUtias;  and  praienl  eiQoyment^  aro  ioond 
to  be  supwior  to  the  diiton(  prospect  ^vm  qf  thai  fiuno  wludi  the 
cloar  spiiil  doth  raise." 

^  Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

"  To  tend  the  homely  sligiited  shepherd's  trade, 

"  And  strictly  medilatci  the  tluuiklcss  muae? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
"  To  sport  with  AmyriUis  in  the  shade, 
Or  vith  the  tmigloi  of  Nemra's  hair  ?" 
If,  8ir»  I  take  a  coneol  mw  of  this  splQegl,  the  British  pnbUc  am 
nearly  in  a  etato  of  total  indiffivsnoa  with  tegud  to  thair  nwaiesl 
eomposem;  yet,  as  rifois  widen  in  prooeadfaif  fiom  mbm  sonpos^  it 
is  from  among  the  composers  that  we  must  look  to  see  fine  performers 
and  able  teachers  arise.    This  is  proved  by  the  hintory  of  all  the 
musical  nations  in  Enropc. 

There  was  a  period  when,  in  England,  the  native  composers  were 
honoured  and  cherished,  and  then  they  so  raised  our  school,  thai  it 
riralled  the  schools  of  Ita^y,  and  lar  osoocdad  those  of  Germany* 
Now  all  is  chanfed  s  nnd  he  who  daies  to  ahn  at  nny  distinotion  as 
a  writ^i  iiMii(  Moed  piopm  liinaBlf  ollte  to  e^ 

I    I  II  II  I  ■■  ■  ^  The  spurns 

«That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.*' 
Except  they  see  '■•signs  and  wondcri>"  our  amateurs  refuse  to 
believe  that  their  countrymen  arc  worthy  of  the  least  attention. 
While  public  favour  is  poured  forth  upon  our  poets  and  upon 
many  of  our  p^^i^teiiis,.  ti|a  ^mposer  is  altogether  di&rcfaided.  iie 

mj  Wmr  if  k»  vteMi  M  hn  wMi  uttik  Iw  hia  lonud  in 
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kk  own  botom— It  will  hudly  be  found  bejond  thaipiecuict.  •  If  he 
IbUow  the  latMe,  it  nmil,  as  a  true  loter^be  for  her  own«ihe|MMl  not 
for  the  fpeehh  nor  for  the  honoan  thai  the  eae  brtng  hia* 
Oan  we  think  it  tirange  then,  Mr.  EdifoTy  that  the  British 

musiciiin  should  shrink  from  the  difficulties  (o  which  he  is  exposed 
in  common  with  all  others;  and  particularly  from  those  which 
may  be  considered  peculiar  to  this  country  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that 
he  should  be  appalled  by  the  modeU  of  excellence  w  hich  Germany 
and  Italy  can  foniiab,  when  there  is  no  yoice  to  dieer  him  on  to  the 
liMt  aHempt  toemulale  ihmi  On  the  oontnrf ,  altukted  aa  he  is, 
should  we  not  hnve  the  greatest  eme  for  astonlihnient,  wem  we  not 
to  find  him  yielding  fo  intperloos  chreamstmces  sinkhilg  calmly 
into  (be  hmnble  eiranwfer  of  A  tendl^y  which  thepnblic  calls  npon 
him  to  assume ;  and  cau^cnting  to  be  respectable  and  bappy,  rather 
than  ^at  ? 

Believing  then  thai  it  is  the  composer  who  must  lay  the  foanda- 
tkm  of  a  great  school  of  musiC)  it  seems  to  me^  that  a  considerable 
change  must  take  place  in  public  opinion  before  the  English  sehool 
oanbeiadsed  finmthesiiito  of  deimiionlll  Wd now  Ifaid  il. 
Oront  ezodlsnoe  b  n  |^1anf  of  AfW  fj^&tflih^  ^ticu  itode^  the  nms^ 
ik?oiimble  chcnnisCKnoes^  Miff  swrdy  thQr^  #hO  lefoseto  sow  the 
seed)  and  Walt  for  the  foMie#  and  the  Intteir  tain,  mtsf  expect  no 
harvest. 

Should  you  consider  these  rctnarks  on  the  situation  of  our  English 
musicians,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Qnnrferly  Musical  Review,  I  may 
soon  again  take  the  liberty  of  intruding  on  you,  with  some  observa* 
Hons  on  the  present  state  of  £nglish  music. 

I  remaini  Bity 
Your  y^ky  htf mble'iaotf  obedient  Servant, 

AKr  opsEftm. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR, 

"What  Pope  has  wid  of  women  lias  been  applied  to  om  music 
by  some  of  the  very  few  persons  ^v  !lo  are  willing  to  admit  that  we 
have  any  of  our  own — viz.  that  English  music  has  ''no  character  at 
all."  It  majr  seem  strange,  therefore,  that  I  bhould  offer  a  disser- 
tation opoa  vhat  io  the  estamatiou  of  most  persons  is  eqnivalent 
tp  nothing.  But  in  this  age  of  diiGuasiony  it  is  a  suffioieni 
apokgy  for  me  to  say»  io  the  way  of  prelaoe»  that  1  think  differ' 
entlyi  and  that  I  hope,  befiure  1  have  done^  to  prove  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  English  music,  and  that  ISligUsh  mamc  has  too  ils 
peculiar  and  proper  character. 

Music,  like  every  tliiug  else,  lias  becu  gradually  progressive.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  ex  pen  men  t  and  of  successlui  cxperiineiit. 
The  accession  of  parts  is  scarcely  perceptible,  except  on  a  compa* 
rison  of  the  productions  of,  distant  periods  in  two  or  three  Tery 
striking  aeras-^in  the  exertions  of  some  of  those  splendid  geoiusesi 
who^  like  Ham9B'L|  Hatdv,  and  MoiaeTi  hare  enriched  the  art 
with  vast  combinations  of  scatteied  powers,  and  who  have  incited 
the  performers  in  the  several  departments, to  new  efforts.  .But  with 
these  great  exceptions  a  remarkable  equality  reigns  throughout  the 
productions  of  the  several  nations  which  have  really  cultivated 
music  at  the  same  |)criods,  or  rathe  r  pi  rhaps  the  slight  progressions 
weic  so  rapidly  comraunicated  Irom  country  to  country,  that  it  is 
only  given  to  a  very  accurate  study  of  dates  and  compositions  to 
trace  the  original  invention.    Palestrina,  the  father  of  Italian 
('Iiurch  Music,  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  St.  Pe(€r*S|  in 
1571,  being  then  aiiottt  40  years  old-^Dn.  TtK|  whose  anthem,  **i 
spiff  exaU  thecf^  Hawkius  detfirminca  to  be  ^<  a  most  perfect  model 
for  composition  in  the  church  style,**  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Music, 
at  Cambridge,  in  1548.   Here  then  we  see  that  tiie  two  fathers  of 
Engluhand  Italian  Ecclesiastical  writing  lived  about  llic  same  time, 
and  the  clevuliuo  of  either  above  the  other  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me. 
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VM7  oeasiderable.  Who  Uicn  k  to  determine  whether  tht  fimtiih- 
MB  or  tlM  Itaym  it  Uie  tamlor  nf  Uie  itjle  which,  tiienoerorwiid 
pmalMt  «ld  vUefc  M.oUmm  bto  ngiow  of  oeirer  uid  ttiooger 
I|g^?  Talw  md  BiftD  ioofiihfld  nciflj  •! the"  auito  tine..  Of 
the  ooniKMitioDs  of  TAiiLis,  the  Mne  hutoriui  tays, « learned  aad 
eloquent  as  tbey  are,  they  are  so  truly  original,  that  he  may  jusUy  be 
said  to  be  the  father  of  the  CalhcJrat  style ;  and  thoagh  a  like  ap« 
pellation  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  Falestbina,  it  is  much  to  be  : 
questioned!  considering  the  time  when  Tallis  flourished,  whether  he 
could  derive  the  least  advantage  from  the  improyements  of  that 
great  man.  It  may  therefofo  bo  conjectured,  that  he  laid  the  foun-  > 
dalion  of  hii  stiidiM  Uk  the  woc|»of  Uie  old  .CotliadiBltfli.  of  thit 
hiRgdoMt  and  piobibl/  io  thofe  of  iho  GcmM  ■inloiaoi»  who  m 
his  liM  b«d  11^  pre-oiriMm  of  (ho  ItoUopt,  ojmI  th«t.lit  bad  Oir 
emulatioa  to  ezoel  ovwi  Iheee  may  he  prtmraied  firon  the  following 
pariionlajr :** — This  fact  was,  that  Johannes  Okenheim,  Iiaviiig 
made  a  composition  for  thirty-six  voices,  Tallis  composed  a  motet 
in  forty  parts.  This  was  a  mere  efTort  of  deep  erudilioii,  or  rather  of 
contrivance,  for  it  is  probable  Tallis's  niotfit.was  very  litUe  SBpo* 
rior,  if  ai  all,  to  Okbnhbim's  in  the  style. 

If  we  go  slill.  fof  thee  back|  to  the  music  of  aatioDS  in  itt  simpletl 
aod  nideit  forms,  those  short  stndasof  melodj  whieb9as  the7  are  the 
fint^  so  fuschaps  they  may  be  esteemed  the  moat  original,  meet 
sensitive^  and  therefore  most  cbancteristiCf  we  shall  perceive  pretty 
much  the  same  distinctions.  Music  is  the  language  of  the  feeling, 
andalthough  as  its  diction  (so  to  ipeak)  becomes  enlarged  and  polished 
this  language  i!>  diversified,  still  the  same  principle  are  found, 
because,  after  all,  the  sensations  are  few,  however  multiplied  the 
^mbols*  It  is  upon  this  simple  ground  I  am  led  to  believe,  and  am 
confirmed  by  the  examination  I  have  entered  upon,  that  English 

own  peoaUar  proper 

DnXaoToa^s  **  Specimens  of  varlmis  Styles  of  Mosic**  may,  Ipre« 
sume,  be  considered  as  aathentic  and  as  complete  a  work  for  the 

purpose  of  extracting  or  referring  rather  to  such  examples,  as  can 

he  found.  In  examining  these,  the  iirst  fact  that  I  think  must 
btrongly  strike  the  observer,  is  the  sui)eriority  of  tlie  Welch,  or 
Ancient  British  melodies,  over  all  the  re^t,  rveii  those  ^vlucli  bear 
a  date  some  centuries  later.   Compare,  Ibi  instance,    The  i^yve 
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cmvpctHon.  Tbdiamie  superiority  is  apparent  In  tbe  subsequent 
Welch  examples.  •*  The  British  and  Welch  national  music,"  snys 
Dh.  CnoTcH,  "  may  be  considered  as  one,  since  the  original  British 
music  was,  with  tlie  inhabitants,  driven  into  Wales.  It  mnst  be 
owned,  thai  the  regular  measure  and  diiitoiiio  icale  of  the  Wdch 
mofic  it  momimgiUMX  t»  English- taate  in  general,  tfnd  appears  at 
fiiiliii(M0  Batttittl  la  tixparieaoai!  laatiolant  than  fhata  €f  Aa  Irish 
aadSdoliAr  ^dkshiMiicnafrairiyaMiitibliAieoaMpininfttify  M 
\Mmg  d^klkf  nampoied  lor  tha  barp,  it  aiaally  foantf  with  o*g;  and 
iaileedl  in  batf^fmi^a  lliaraaiwoltmi  tola  passages  fcriha  htm  at 
well  as  the  treble;  it  often  resembles  the  scientilic  music  of  tlic 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  there  is,  I  bdieroy  no  pro- 
bability that  tliis  degree  of  refinement  was  an  introduction  of  later 
times."  From  this  it  should  appear  that  British  music  is  more 
ancient^  and  more  entitled  (a  ftgaid  than  either  the  Scotch  or  the 
Irish,  and  althongb  its  incarpoialidii  iritb  the  Wdah  obteaiad  laf  a 
itaa  ite  Ml  chiMt^  glill  natlMMd  dhafader  (and  fhiU  dbtficfer  wat 
of  aietifliiee)  tecBM  ta  liata  appertemd  io  % 
Da.  GaoteR  eoafines  bit  mntteal  femaitt  apctti  Ibaali  English 

tancs  iic  has  selected,  to  the  simple  fact  tliat  "  one  characteristic  of 
tliis  kind  of  tunes  is  syncopated  or  broken  measure."  We  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  musical  pectiliarifies  are  fcT?  or  none, 
since  so  good  a  judge  and  so  cautious  an  examiner  would  hardly 
liavc  orerlcoked  such  traits.  For  my  om  part  I  can  find  none,  ex* 
oepi  that  the  meladiet  mt  ibafa  tttiofllth  and  Ifowfdg  thaa  iha  Seeieb 
dr  Mb.  And  (bit  bringt  ma  la-irhjit '1  eonilM  tor  ba  die  ml  dis- 
tlattftm,  and  Ibi  institute'  f ba  ttuc  dbatactof  ttTEngllshF  ntaila  ftom 
the  earliett  to  the  latest  tunes.  It  it  a  moderate  and  tranquil  fX* 
pression,  tempering  all  the  emotions  and  passions  which  the  mosic 
seeks  to  cnnvey.  This  sobriety,  regulating  even  our  wanne^t  feel- 
ingS)  is  as  i  conceive  it  the  national  disposition,  and  it  is  to  my  view 
anqnestionably  unfolded  in  idl  our  music ;  it  is  indicated  ani- 
Tersally  by  that  abtence  of  eiceti  whteh  tatkei  from  the  ptbdiictions 
Of  Baglitb  mutidan^  of  alt  dmei^  one  of  Iba  ttfongcsit  attiibalet  of 
genint.  Where  U  itf  dtbalwUe,  Iba  exoeptiott  etiablftbet  tbe  rale. 
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is  ifiili  of  (bote  changes  wUqIi  lui{|Mn  lirm  9W  iwitirtloB  9f 
inppiomoMiilt  of  Itel/t  Gmutny,  aod  oUnr  owirtrioi.  ladosd  I 

consider  it  to  be  mainly  owing  to  this  property  of  the  natartil  tem* 
peramcnt  of  Eiigliithmen  that  Tve  follow  rather  than  invent.  And 
viicnever  a  deviation  can  be  found,  it  is  of  (he  individual  rnorc  than 
of  tlio  country,  and  aot  unfrequeally  may  he  traccU  to  iwitatioo 
more  tluia  to  the  natuial  tank  and  direclioA  oi  talf  at* 
.  Xo  ynCMd  IM  upon  general  instances  I  may  obiim^  tbat  Ite 
ipeoiiKf  of  CQinpoiition-  in  vbioli  i^o  £iigUsli  km  dkf^ytd  mm(L 
onginaliijt  w  themioofibficiiilivlitlhf  oiitor|«^tliOi^  0a4 
1^  ballad.  A  sober  and  dignified  ftompmnoa^  aoft  oiF  by  simplicity, 
is  the  distinction  of  all  these,  so  far  as  relates  to  charaoter — nor  do 
the  learned  contrivances  which  appear  iu  liie  three  first  kinds  at  all 
derogate  from  the  fact.  The  very  nature  of  such  a  sort  of  ingenuity 
implies  a  disposition  for  grave  research,  a  patience  of  labour,  and 
depth  of  tiuMight.  Our  affectioQa  eie  austere,  or  lofty,  or  simpl^P^ 
IW'^^'fPg  more  of  snUimitj  than  any  of  tlie  lighter  apeoiep  of  pawipiw 
or  emotione*  Nor  nera  onr  baUada 

till  thkom  agt»  when  Mb«  Moons  bnn^pbt  about  tbooliaago  ve  bava 
ktelj  wHneiiad,nohftiigc  by  \f  hiob  we  bave  followed  lalber  tban  M. 
His  luxurious  warmth  I  take  to  be  deriyed  from  first-»the  study  of 
Anacreon,  whom  he  has  so  beautifully  translated }  and  secondly,  from 
a  close  and  corrupting  acquaintance  with  the  amatory  productions  of 
France  and  Italy,  wherein  the  senses  and  voluptttousness  are  made  to 
take  precedency  of  those  intellectual  attribotes  with  wbloh  onr  earlier 
poeia  infailed  their  ehaita  lofoi.  To  tfaeie  too  may  be  added  an 
admimtion  of  the  manaen  of  the  fiail»  In  tbia  point  of  tIow  thevo* 
Ibre  I  ooneelfo  Mb«  M oonn  it  not  efiginal,  bat  baa  borrowed  the 
principle  of  hia  poetry  from  other  mroea,  and  mncih  of  Mb  senti- 
ment, description,  and  even  of  bb  diction.  If  I  am  right,  wc  still 
obey,  and  our  natural  dispositions  are  transmuted  by  the  influence  of 
times  and  manners.  And  if  we  have  preserved  up  to  a  late  period, 
fay  till  the  last  )iQ  years,  within  which  we  may  date  Ma.  Moore's 
oompoeiliooBy  we  come  very  late  indeed  into  the  magic  eirele.ef 
Toluptnoiii  enchantment.  GiistRY,.  about  50  years  since,  made 
tbo  leikiwliv  oompbiint  in  his  £iMgr  on  the  miakal  f bnama  of 
ond  SMtik^  wbieb  SsDAivn  wrote  and  be  compeaed.  ^  II  asmtt 
cnoom  &  dMrer  que  Ton  no  lamambUt  pas;  coavno  m  la  fidt,  lona 
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genres  de  mmiqiie  dans  an  mime  oantge*  Lei  elftete  prodi* 
gienx  que  faiaoit  la  miulqae  snr  les  anetens^  prorenoient  tarn  doale 

de  !a  dW6renee  mnrqxiie  des  modes,  des  tons,  des  modolattons  et  snr 
jout  dH  rytlimc  qu'on  cmplojoit  scrupulcucrmrut  pour  cliuquc 
genre;  mais  aujourd'hui,  le  luxe  rcigne  par  tout,  mr»me  que  Ton 
rassemble  les  productions  des  quatrcs  parties  du  monde  pour  ouvrer 
iin  salon  ou  pour  doaaer  un  repaS)  la  po<»ie  a  force  la  rouaiqoe 
d'accamuler  tous  les  genrev  dam  une  n^me  composition.  £(  Mjont 
iwUMi  cct'e  TaiiM  infflt  k  peine  ponr  fixer  TattentioD  d*iui  andi* 
toiie  qai  a  joai  de  tout  joiqa*  k  la  iati6l^*  OVit  eependant  lonqae 
le  luxe  i^eiC  mtrodait  entie  metnre  dans  les  arts,  qa*ili  oat  besoia  de 
-amMration.**  And  althongfi  this  applies  to  mnsic  principall/t  yet 
it  shews  also  the  influence  of  manners.  It  is  true  the  En^^lish  have 
been  licentious,  grossly  licentious,  in  former  ngcs,  particubrlj  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11,  but  now  the  distincUon  is,  that  the  licentious- 
ness is  not  gross,  it  governs  our  senses  as  Ma.  Moore*s  own  yeiied 
prophet  ruled  bis  fdUoWers ;  its  deformities  are  hidden  by  a  glittering 

t 

vetly  while  its  eloqoence  ohanas  and  its  ?olop(aottiness  infttnates. 
The  loxvrf  of  the  court  of  Charles  was  borrowed  or  rather  learned 
by  the  monarch  himself  from  that  of  France.  That  our  mnsicsl 
tasie  in  the  particolar  species  of  which  I  have  firrt  spoken,  was  pure 

np  to  the  time  of  Moore,  I  need  only  quote  the  compositions  of 
Shield  and  Dibuin  to  demonstrate.  Nothing  could  be  more 
purely  simple  than  the  fift,  and  tlie  universal  popularity  of  the 
second,  proves  that  he  must  have  been  plain  almost  to  vulgarity^ 
which  is  the  fact. 

These  snggestions  may,  as  it  appears  tome«  at  once  to  aoconnt  for 
the  properties  ofonr  masic,  and  designate  that  which  is  properly 
speaking  owii  own.  Car  composers  for  the  cbarch*  perhaps  ekhibit 
the  earliest  and  the  best  specimens.  Our  glee  writers  stand  next* 
In  their  works  there  is  flowing  melody,  easy  and  rich  rather  than 
ahtonnding  harmonies,  natural  modulation,  and  above  all,  a  tran- 
quillity or  a  mode*ra(i(iii  (so  to  express  myself),  \>hicli  dtnionstrates 
a  settled  and  unchanging  depth  of  feeling,  even  in  our  most  vehonifnt 
passions,  and  which  afiords  the  real  groundwork  of  the  character  of 
£nglisb  mnsic. 

In  oor  songs  there  is  the  same  pervading  tone^  and  even  wherever 
we  have  imitated  a  foreign  manner^  that  nianner  is  towered  in  efibet 
by  the  peciUiar  quality  which  chastises  and  keeps  down  all  oat 
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Thfi  tlrik«i«e  «t thetriM  mioii  wby  we  htm  ntfleiOeiM 
IndnwuilioeMiipotiliM.  ThegffMnliMttMt  princlp1ei«rwHtlng  wee 
the  sMM  or  10  Marl  J  tbe  taai  In  bII  ^utilrles)  thai  the  occeiloiiel 
diffbreiHsei  CMMiot  Iw  taken  at  aibetlng  the  produetiofli  of  science. 

OurnutfioM  have  before  tiiem,ancl  some  oflhem  have  deeply  studied, 
the  works  of  those  foreiirnrrs  who  have  ndvanced  or  <li versified  (he 
nrt  of  writing.  But  when  they  come  to  apply  these  rules  and  the 
iiDowIedgc  they  have  gained,  nataral  tempemineiit  comes  in  and 
cools  those  fervors  which  give  voluptnovsness  and  grace  to  the  Ita* 
liaiiy  depth  and  grandeur  to  the  Geman,  and  Tivaeity  to  the  French 
composer.  Beantif  uly  flowing,  and  even  aflfecting  as  are  the  melodio 
of  the  anther  of  Artaseerxesy  they  want  the  vehemence  and  force  of 
Italian  ezpicnion.  The  phruei  may  to  a  cortain  eilent  partake  of 
the  manner  of  Italian  execution,  but  the  sentiments  are  English,  and 
even  the  lang^uage  of  (he  passion  is  temperwJ  by  Engfb'sh  moderation. 
The  airs  of  the  Duenna  fail  in  the  same  particulars  when  compared 
with  those  of  //  matrinwnio  segreto.  SrottACB  borrowed  every  thing 
from  Italy.  Suibld  is  also  our  own,  and  highly  ornamental  are  his 
workato  thb  country. — Bat  they  have  the  sobriety  I  dwell  npon  so 
itiemuMisl/*  Bishop  his  probably  mnoh  more  of  fettiHtyi  varist/^ 
nod  tnnge^  thin  any  pmeedfaig  eompeier  fof  the  ilage.  In  many 
instanees  he  has  obvionsly  and  detignedly  intllat«d  n  pnrlSenlar 
style,  to  fkW  in  w)th  some  peenliar  notion  or  with  the  fltthkm  of  (he 
day.  The  glee,  "  the  Chough  and  Croze,'*  is  in  the  manner  of  LocR, 
as  are  *ome  of  his  later  things  in  that  of  Hossiwi ;  but  there  is  in  all 
his  original  pieces  the  same  chastised  imagination,  tfie  «tfi me  gra- 
duated warmth  that  is  the  attribute  of  his  country,  be  it  of  soil, 
cltniaile»  or  manners,  and  this  I  take  to  be,  throughout  all  ages,  the 
Ime  ehitaeteristic  of  English  mnsie.  Ifwehmkbaoky  Iromtheage 
of  tlieenilM writers domtt  to  those  o^  the  pment  dny,  we  ssny  pro* 
habiy  peitslve  an  admfktnreel  the  phroteolegy-^  the  didion  of 
niwio,  so  to  sp<at  "caught  or  multiplied  by  the  progress  of  ku<m* 
ledge,  and  by  the  more  or  kss  fnthnafe  aeqiiahitanee  With  and 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  foreign  composers  which  ourivrilers  pes-* 
missed ;  but  this  is  adventitious — the  intrinsic  quality  is  the  temper^ 
antfe  which  sfibers  imft^inaHon,  restrairis  passh^n,  and  chustons  all 
the  prodaotbns  of  BogUshtnen,  who  never  regard  vehemence  as 
•incMritj^,  or  votnltilily  m  allied  to  truth  of  expression, 
iftboni  hSfve  mimMdedin  a^hiishiag  th^is  foandatiom  of  6nt 
TOL«     no.  zx.  3  m 
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nati<MMi(  tijrlef  the  ftructurC)  tbe  language  of  our  music,  will  be  found 
lo  conform  to  the  prtiiciplo-^  the  sontinentf  wliicli  I  liave  detcribed 
as  nearlj  as  I  can  ia  «  pKoeding  paragrai^h,  nhea  tpeaktog  of  the 
English  Glee.  At  some  fatuio  t&tno-  of  ieitiiK  I  may  firobably 
adduce  farther  examples  in  sopportof  my  doctrine,  and  in  the  mean 
^liile  1  remain  jour's,  faithful!/, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


Tll£  HARP  OF  iliOLUS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  amused  by  the  following 
account  of  the  i£olian  Harp,  and  the  phanomeaa  of  sach  a  variety 
of  tones  prodnoed  by  strings  toned  in  nntson  whoa  acted  opoo  by  a 
gentle  canent  of  wind.  Very  few  persons,  I  believei  Iwtq  tofned 
their  attention  towards  the  inTestigation  of  this  Interesting  instm- 
ment  of  Nature,  thongh  many  have  spoken  of  its  efleots  and  extolled 
its  perfections.   The  accoant  I  herewith  send  you  is  (aken  from  a 
very  p!ul(>M»ph  ical  book,  "  Mathew  Yoiing-'s  Enquiry  into  the  prin- 
cipal Pha^noinena  of  Sounds" — a  work  very  little  read  at  present. 
This  pleasing  instruraent,  wliich  has  been  repufotl  by  some  to  be 
modern  discovery,  was  in  truth  the  iaventionofKiHCU£B,  who  has 
treated  largely  of  it  in  bis  Phonurgta.  (See  page  148.)  It  is  a* 
instittinent  so  nntveiBally  known,  that  it  may  well  be  pietnined  wrne- 
eessary  to  give  any  account  of  its  constraction,  or  the  manner  of 
oring  it  To  remove  all  uncertainty  in  the  order  of  notesi  I  took  off 
all  the  strings  but  one;  and,  on  pladog  the  instrument  in  a  doepoei- 
tion,  was  surprised  to  hear  a  great  variety  of  notes,  and  frequently 
such  as  were  not  pruduccd  by  aay  aliquot  part  of  the  string — oflcn 
too  1  heard  a  chord  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this  single  string.— 
Fionn  observing  these  ph«aomeua|  they  appeared  to  nie  eo  very 
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oomplez  and  eziraordinary  (htit  I  despftiiied  of  being  able  to  account 
for  tfaom  on  the  principle  of  nliqnot  parti.  HowcTer  on  a*  mora 
minnla  inqairy  thej  all  appeared  to  flow  from  it  naturally  and  with 
caan.  Bat  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  phsnoment,  let  at 
Goniider  what  will  be  the  efleet  of  a  current  of  air'rasbing  against  a 
etretcbed  elastic  fibre.  The  particlet  which  ttrike  against  (he  mid- 
die  puiat  of  the  string  will  niove  tlic  Avliole  string  from  its  sectilenial 
position,  and  ns  no  blast  contioucs  exactly  oi  the  same  strength  for 
any  considerable  time,  although  it  be  able  to  remove  the  siring  from 
its  rectilineal  position,  yet  unless  it  be  too  rnpid  and  violent  it  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it  bent ;  the  fibre  will,  therefore,  by  its  dastioity 
return  to  ite  farmer  poeitioni  and  by  its  acquired  Telocity  pan  U  on 
the  other  sidoi  and  to  oontlnne  to  vibrate  and  excHe  pulses  in  the  air 
which  will  prodttoe  the  tone  of  the  entire  string.  But  if  (he  cnrfent 
of  air  be  too  eirong  and  rapid,  when  the  ttrlng  it  bent  Afom  the  rec- 
tilineal position,  it  will  not  be  able  to  recover  it,  but  will  continue 
bent  and  bellyini,'-  like  liic  cordage  of  a  shij)  in  a  brisk  ;:;-:iIc.  How- 
ever, thouirli  the  whole  string  caimot  perform  its  vibr;iiions,  the  su- 
bordinate aliquot  parts  may,  which  will  be  of  different  Icngllis  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blast.  Thus  when  the 
velocity  of  a  current  of  air  increases  so  as  to  prevent  the  vibration  of  the 
whole  string,  those  particles  which  strike  against  the  middle  points 
of  tlie  halves  of  the  gtiing  agilale  those  halves,  as -in  the  eate  of  tym- 
pathetic  and  aeoondarj  tones;  and  as'these  halves  vibrate  in- half 
the  time  of  the  whole  string,  though  the  blast  may  be  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  whole,  yet  it  can  have  no  more  eflcct 
in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves  than  it  wonltl  liuvc  on  the 
whole  string,  were  its  tension  quadruple ;  for  the  times  of  vibration  in 
strings  of  different  lengths,  and  agreeing  in  other  circumstances,  arc 
directly  as  the  ieagths>  and  in  strings  differing  in  tension  and  a  ^n  ec* 
ing  in  other  circumstances,  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  (en- 
sion%  (see  Smith  or  Blaloolm:)  and  therefoie  their  vibrations  may 
become  ttnmg  enough  to  esdte  each  pulses  as  will  aftct  the  drnm 
of  the  ear  s  and  the  like  amy  be  said  of  the  other  aliquot  divisions 
of  the  string.  In  the  same  manner  as  standing  com  is  bent  by  a 
Mast  of  wind,  and  if  the  wind  be  sufficiently  rapid,  it  will  have  re* 
jn  atcd  its  blast  before  the  stem  of  corn  can  reco?cr  its  perpendicular 
position,  and  therefore  will  keep  it  bent.  But  if  it  decays  in  rapidity 
or  strength}  tUs  stem  ul  coru  will  hare  time  to  peijorni  a  vibration 
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before  It  is  agnin  impelled;  and  thus  it  will  appear  to  wave  back* 
^urdf  and  fiuwarils  by  Ihc  impulse  ot  the  wmvI>  Xbose  ptriicles 
wbich  strike  i|g»Mi»t  such  pointB  of  (he  string  ai  M  not  in  the  inid« 
dUl  of  aiiqnoi  fNiiIti  wiU  iat«rc«pl  ami  comtoiant  mob  otliet**  libn* 
tiQiiat  at  in  the  cmb  itf  sjrmiMtf holio  a«d  aeqandiury  tpuwi  i«<  tkm 
foM  vill  not  pfodoM  a  aeailbl^  flAoti  TM  oMgr  bt  laofa  fully 
pcmiaded  of  tlie  troth  of  thoM  prUicipIei,  I  shall  btio  aet  dow n  tte 
order  of  the  i^Iian  notes  as  accurately  as  a  good  ear  could  dbcover* 
**  ObserLoLion  \st. — The  original  note  of  the  string  being  the  grave 
fifteenth  to  low  F,  the  lEolian  roles,  an  given  in  the  annexed  pia<e, 
were  diitincily  pemived»  ao^d  nearly  iu  the  same  order  in  whicfT 
t^j  aia  «et  down.  Vwm  the  table  of  pfopoctkNW  in  Smith's 
HmonkPs  p«  lOf  «o  mi^  set  thni  tbtm  notes  wevo  produeed  bjr 
iKft  iliqiiql  pfiftf  of  |li#  s|r(^a»m  ^mokuSi  thci  fmoHonal 
iodwopwhioh  m  imtl^om  thfm»  vgimbki  lotho  tbooiy  laid 
d^wa* 

Obferoaikn  Si-^Wbi1o  tome  of  lhasa  Bofes  wtva  aomdinf,  I 

applied  an  obstacle  indiilcrcntly  to  any  pmnt  which  divided  the 
string  into  such  aliquot  {larts  as  would  produce  these  notes,  and  the 
i^oliannote  was  not  interrupted,  but  it  1  placed  it  on  any  other  part, 
the  ton«  was  instant^  extinguished.  This  eyidently  shews  that  the 
entiioftruig  Ui  ihoi  wiolved  into  snoh  parts  as,  from  the  psooedii^ 
dim  9S  mi»iifngi  ahottld  h»fo  bm  indoMd  t»  picioriba 
Affit. 

*^QbKrm^  U^l  upptted  m  olnteoio  riighUj  %g»ml  tha 
atriig,  so  as  that  ita  diatonoB  hom  4bo  aatiBniity  sbaald  ba  an  aU^aal 

paK  ol  the  whole,  and  the  MoWnn  note  was  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  such  ail  aliquot  part;  thus  we  miiy  iu  general  prede- 
termine ^hat  note  the  Imrp  bhull  sound.  But  thib  ctl'cct  will  uot 
invariably  take  place,  because  though  the  obstacle  may  determine 
the  string  to  revive  itselt  into  snoh  aliquot  parts  rather  than  any 
.  Htharsi  yet  the  blast  may  be  too  strong  or  too  weah  to  admit  of  sack 
a  pi^*s  WlMMiiig  withsnlMont  strsafMi  ta  piwfaMe  a  sound ;  how- 
4?oi^  ifaivM».b^ffwdaoed  inthiioM%  itniiaal  oitbet  bo  that  of 
Diit  v«v  aUqaoly  4koC«ow  <tf  il*  ami  ali^H^t  diviiMiiH  iir  tha 
AhsUdt^  mmt  ppQBiwil/  dolmwRaaii  of  Iho  iatumUoaa  of  tho 
jequal  indentures, 

OkservfUion  Uh. — When  the  blast  rises  or  Ulls  we  find  the  lone 

%^ogiii4toUjr  tm  »i  iaM.  becans^i  a&  \\m  binat  moH  *t  g»H%^ 


■trong  to  admit  of  tiie  vibrations  of  the  longer  *fiHMt  ptilt.  Urn 
▼ibmlioQa  of  the  nhotim  aUqaoC  patis  will  therefore  pradoouaMg, 
MdwiUgndiiAlljebmrteaMtlMblwIiifOi  kilM^^  iNHinflMM 
itimMH^mMHmln^mm^9£ik$hM,  Ibwwilliio  tli» 

mrrmrtM  Bri.  -^Wa  innilini  hmr  m  thmcd  comMbg  rf  tmo 

or  three  iEolian  notet^  bactnMe  the  blasts  which  ii  of  snoh  a  deiprae 

of  strengUx  as  to  admit  of  the  vibrations  pf  certain  aliquot  parta,  may 
aUo  admit  of  the  vibrations  of  other  parts»  if  they  be  notverj  difierent 
in  length  ;  for  their  vibrations  will  be  pcrfornacd  in  lime^  not  very 
didereot.  But  if  theleiig;th  ot  these  parts,  and  consequently  their 
Umm  of  Tibratiwy  lie  w^riiiffereot,  the  blast  that  admits  of  the 
Tibratloo  of  the  one  will  prevent  UmI  ff  the  elher*  Acce«(Uagij»  i» 

^^h^H^  J^^^^^  T^^^i^^fc  ^iff^  ^^ff^^k^^HCB^^  ^^^^  ^^^Mi^^  ^fc^ 

notes  are  produced  by  one*fixth  and  one<«ev«Bth  of  the  ttrinf. 
Anotiier  chord  consiats  of  F  and  A,  which  are  produced  by 
one»foarth  and  one-fifth  of  the  string.  Another  consists  of  A,  C,  and 
£,  which  notes  are  produced  by  one-fifth,  ooe^aixth,  and  one-serenlli 
paiii  oC tbeatriiig«  It  is  also  worthy  of  obserTation,  that  ia  long 
itri^ga  «B  iKMr  hear  the  a/di^ml  aaiaatid  its  octave  at  the  same 
time»  becanae^  thwfh  tb^  are  the  next  aliqoot  pail%  yet  their 
diifiovwoa  \$  aegwa^  tint  IIm  tiM  vbkh  adaMlaof  Iheivihialiaw  of 
ooe  oftbam  irittolalitatMdpimiittlie^die^  MiaoBlyiathA 

higher  divariom  of  lkeelHiirtiMitti>»<lM>^  m$kmi  at  attiMd  the 

sharper  the  aote  the  more  frequent  are  the  chords^  fer  the  aeaeona 
assigned  above— iiamely,  because  tlie  dii&ceot  aliquot  parts  in  such 
cases  approach  nearer  to  equality. 

Observalioi  Glh. — i^lian  tones  are  often  heard  which  are  not 
produced  by  any  exact  submuUiple  the stiing ;  but  aucU  notes  are 
wevj  UftmUxyt^miA  iwmedialaijr  tlietr  pitcb>  gmAwtHykHmg 
orrisiogtatiitiifrfkNiMilMowetilMmll^  w hiili  w  pae^tad 
b^tlieexaQtiaiiiiMl  iwrtaoCtlMiil^  nkmeimiNmiim 
inwilion  of  the  divia^ 

fa  diiwriwg  thk  traatition  the  parts  of  tlwrtring  wWat  vibmtjpnnpia* 

diuse  the  note  are  gradually  lengtheriing  or  shortening.  Thus,  sup-» 
pose  the  ilioUan  to«e  was  produced  by  one-third  the  string  AB,  and 
thai  the  biea«e  90  variies  aa  to  oanae  Ikii-ionetft  fidi  into  tbe  octave  oi 
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the  orif^al  note,  the  points  C  and  O  (fig.  1,)  will  gradually  run  to- 
waidf  ii|itid  bj  so  doing  will  produce  a  note  gradually  flattening,  until 
it  Unnliwlai  jniheootefe  to  A  B.  Ditowdi  are  al«>  baaid  Aron  tiM 
miimttriiisa  of  Chiafofltiinnl;  the  mn$  ofthii  is  etidenty  firom 
the  maimer m  which  (he  noCet  aiegenenled ;  Ibr  theafiqwCpavtiof 
a  atring  oooteia  hi  Ihemaelfei  sn  hiMto  variety  of  dimids.  Kia* 
CHER,  itt  his  PhoBargiS)  page  148,  haa  atteoipled  to  accomt  fi»r 
thcbc  phcccnonaena  ofthciEolian  lyre,  by  supposing  the  current  of 
air  to  strike  on  dilFercot  portions  of  the  string.  But  thb  is  absolutely 
overturned  by  experience :  for,  suppose  the  ^olian  note  to  be 
one-fifth  above  the  original  note  of  the  string  that  is  prodnccd 
hy  A  Gy  one*thiid  of  the  wbole^  A  H,  (fig.  1,)  then,  acoording 
to  KtBORBB)  the  lemaining  part,  O  voiUd  be  at  feet^  which 
is  fttlae;  for  an  obstacle  applied  to  any  other  point  than  C  or 
D  will  destroy  the  iEolian  tone.  Besides,  the  chords  that  woohl  arise 
on  this  theory  are  not  such  as  really  take  plaoe  in  nature  $  thnsi  where 
the  chord  consists  of  the  notes  F  and  A,  (see  plate  for  the  lyre)  the 
first  note,  F,  is  produced  accordinsr  to  KiiiciiEu,  by  Ibc  blasts 
strikinc^  on  one-fourth  of  the  string;  now  in  this  case  the  remaining 
part  of  the  string'  would  be  at  rest,  according  to  Kirciier,  but  con- 
trary to  experience ;  or  if  it  be  agitated  as  one  string,  it  must  pro- 
duce the  note  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  string,  that  is,  a  fourth 
above  the  bass  note,  whereas  the  noto  really  prodooed  is  the  doable 
octovnto  the  third  above  the  bass  note,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  taUeof 
the  jEolian  tones***  -  This  ends  Yov9G'sacooiintof  thcAdlan  lyte. 
But  before  I  disuisitbe  sobjeet,  I  would  call  the  attention  ihe 
onrionsenqnherto  one  obvious  reflection,  on  looking  over  the  table 
of  notes."  I  allude  to  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  chord  of  the 
dorainant  seventh.  Out  of  5i  not^  enumerated,  (and  we  are  to  un- 
derstand these  arc  not  aU  that  were  observed  by  the  author)  ^are 
constituent  parts  of  the  chord,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  occur  two 
and  three  notes  of  it.  If  one  might  coojectnfe  that  the  parts  marked 
on  the  plato  with  a  line  and  star,  (which  1  have  added  to  the  original) 
woepibdneed  at  the  time  of  the  pasting  of  the  cnncnt  of  air  ICr 
greatest  Jbrccy  ^nd  which  has  the  eflbet  of  crescendo,  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  enquiry  "to  what  is  owing  the  uncommon  soothing 
effects  of  the  il^jlian  harp."  To  which  we  may  reply,  "  <hc  constant 
occurrence  of  the  chord  of  the  flat  7th,  the  sweetest  chord  in  music, 
accompanied  by  the  continual  alternation  of  crescendo  and  diminu- 
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«iiilo«**  Tbe  if  lemaiiitiigiifltat  of  dimid  U9  lo  tiMiiaiit  and  take 
plaoe  at  anab  compaiativdy  loag  intervals^  tliat  I  thoald  coniider 
them  as  ool  matariaUjr  Interrupting  the  hannKNij  arkuig  fran  Ibe  . 

chord,  which  is  encreated  ia  ricbn^s  and  vtoMy  as  the' wind  passes 

over  ail  liie  ^Uiiigs. 

I  aiD)  Dear  Sir,  youis  trulj, 

F»  W.  H.  , 

Lombm^  Atigmt  tk4  |8lA|  1883. 
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[CorUinued/rQm p,  324*3 

j^i.L  the  oompotera  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  spoken  did  not 
observe  the  same  inYioMble  respect  to  the  soondeil  doctiinea  of  the 
art,  aa  bad  been  entortamed  by  their  great  modeb.  Mosioy  less 
fiaudf  has  stable  in  its  elements  than  the  other  artsi  paitionlarlj 
when  it  is  Jospited  by  the  imagtaatton  rather  than  the  heart,  la 
unfortunately  but  too  versatile,  and  is  considered  too  much  as  a 
fasliionabic  art.  Far  from  desiring  to  confine  ihc  flights  of  genius, 
we  know  tliat  its  8tai!;c  is  immensity  ;  but  it  has  itself  established 
principles,  and  these  are  truth,  purity,  and  beauty ;  beyond  this 
circle  we  only  find  aberration  and  error. 

Great  men  are  in  the  history  of  the  artSy  as  interesting)  as  illostrioos 
mm  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  oomposer  of  whom  we  proceed 
to  speak  takes  rank  rather  from  the  number  than  from  the  beauty  of 
lua  compositions.  Nicoolo  ZiaoAnaLLf,  bom  in  1758,  was 
placed  in  the  conserTatory  of  Loretto  at  the  age  of  seven ;  Fen  ARoiii 
was  his  master,  and  after  having  strengthened  himself  in  the  study  of 
his  art  by  the  lessons  of  the  Abbf^  Spp  n  a  nza,  who  revealed  to  him 
all  the  secrets  of  theory,  he  consecrated  the  first-fruits  of  his  talents 
to  bis  country,  and  composed  Jfofi^t^ztmia,  in  1781/for  the  theatre  of 
Napks.  More  learned  than  agreeable  this  opera  was  esteemed  by 
UAYOMf  and  his  approbation  is  its  best  enkiginm.  In  178ft  2iiio a* 
msjuu  gave  Akmii,  at  man,  in  wfaieh  Jie  veiy  much  laid  aside  the 


m 
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and  fldopM  *  aittpter  and  paver  iljrle»  and  the  filioe  m  OMne^ 
qmlly  nM  iBcooKftiL  Veatoe  ivat  aflenrinii  vMled  by  the  ae« 
composer;  be  alio  compoied  for  Mttaei  and  the  other  tbeatrttof 

Italy*  In  nS9  ZiNGARELLi  repaired  to  Paris,  wliere  he  became 
acquainted  with  Marmontel,  the  favourite  poet  of  Piccmi,  and 
obfninccl  from  him  the  poem  oi  Anli^onc,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  political  events  in  France,  sustained  but  two  representations.  A 
■hort  time  afterwards  Z i NO AaaLU  returned  to  Italj,  where  he 
applied  himielf  to  the  atodj  of  plain  chanty  andwie  elected  chapel 
master  to  the  cathednd  at  Iftlany  afier  an  examination  of  three  day^ 
and  ailerwarda  to  thechapel  of  the  Vaticatty  at  Rome,  on  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  GuoLHLiiiy  in  1806*  From  that  tine  he  ceeaed 
to  compose  for  the  stage.  His  best  operaa  are — Ifigenut^  Phro, 
A  rfaserse.  Affile  e  Campcispc,  Uonifo  e  Giu/ittla,  J I  Contc  di  Sal- 
ddgfia,  J nes  dt'  Castro,  1m  Sfrcfiia  rapila,  and  Jl  Rilralto.  He  also 
composed  two  oratorios — Lia  Uestruzione  di  GerusalemmCf  and  ii 
THonfo  di  Dadde. 

We  next  proceed  to  speak  of  DoMiirfCO  ClKAROfay  OMof  the 
meet  brilliant  dieeipiea  of  the  Neapolitan  tcbool.  He  waa  bcm  «l 
Kapfci  in  1754*  Armi li  tru  hb  lint  laiteiicfory  hot  Pawaaoaty 
the  pupil  of  DoAAaTay  alleiwaidi  comnMiaicated  to  him  the  priaei* 
plea  of  that  immortal  master*  On  splitting  the  oonaurfatory  of 
Ijoretto,  CiMAR0SA*8  reputation  became  so  extended^  that  Catherine 
the  Second,  at  whose  court  Trajetta  and  Paisielt.o,  the  first 
composers  of  the  age,  had  been  engaged,  was  desirous  of  rcfaininsf 
CiMARosA  in  her  service.  This  composer  accepted  her  invitation 
in  1787,  and  passing  on  his  joamejr  to  Roesiay  thioogb  manjr  of  the 
gmat  cities  of  Italjy  he  gave  eeveial  operaay  and  every  arhcia  expo* 
twncedthe  mert  flattering  laoeptioQ* 

Hb  ttylcy  difleieat  bat  net  enperior  to  Ifaat  of  PamaLMy  ap- 
pealed new  even  in  Italy ;  it  exhibited  all  that  wae  deiightfal  aad 
Ingenios  in  rooduhitkm,  brilliant  in  imagination,  and  agreeable  aad 
spirited  in  musical  colouring^.  Cimaaosa  is  in  fact  full  of  grace, 
truth,  warmth,  and  fancy.  He  has  attaine/J  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
comic  opera.    His  airs  are  aiwajs  in  unison  with  the  words,  and  the 


easenaWe  as  well  as  the  deiaib  of  his  compositions  are  enib«4li»bed 
bj  the  putcst,  the  most  enchanting  meMy.  it  b  impeeeibie  to  be 
at  one  aad  the  mme  thne  maee  aatund  yet  morn  ofaaaMMtaly  teen 
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hfUiSmai  fti  more  loMrMd^  jDorc  simiiUs  yci  oMire  Inc.  He  united 
tn  A  dugm  UU  ibeii  iMikiio.vii,  that  intpiniUoii  aod  perfiMsliim  wbtcb 
m  to  urelj  to  be  fiNinU  t4^fel!her.  The  boldaat  and  niitl  original 
fucy  is  ia  4hM  conpoMr  JiiiMd  to  thie  auitlooroot  jadgaiettt  and 
mwemi  Caste. 

The  opera  of  //  Mairimonio  sc<;t(  to  is  aedoubtedly  the  chef 
trccuvrc  of  CiMARosA,  and  of  the  Italian  theatre.  It  is  in  ilic»e 
iniiaorial  cuuipu^Uions,  coiitiiiiiin<,^  liu;  iiatsL  ianvy  and  the  greatest 
perfection  in  respect  to  the  detail  and  purity  of  tlie  design,  that  this 
master  should  be  judged.  The  enthusiasm  it  excited  was  justified 
and  perhaps  surpassed  by  its  inimitable  merits.  The  French  writera 
haveiewKkMly  that  it  fixed  the  mobtUi^  of  the  Italiana.  We  maj 
add,  (haftU  hat  £jcad  tiiat  of  the  Neapolitaaa  themaelTee  the  Mt  ia- 
€omtMt  in  their  love  for  niMlc.  Greedjr  of  new  oficias,  they  never* 
theleH  alvajrt  ei\joy  with  fueeh  delight  the  chef  d^owviei  of  one  of 

their  roost  illustrious  countrymen. 

CiMARosA  quitted  Rnsiiia  to  rt  turfi  lu  Italy.  He  gave  at  Naples 
Jl  M(Urimo)iio  stf^reto,  and  presided  himself  at  the  pianoforte  during 
the  lirst  seven  representations,  a  circamstance  iiover  before  known. 
The  tianiwrt  it  exhibited  was  a  long  and  delioloaa  detuiam,  which 
became,  in  oMne  eort,  egidemioy  and  wea  comamnicaled  evea  to 
Vienna,  wheie  the  finipenir,  after  ite  fini  perfornanee,  invited  the 
singes  and  oineioiana  to  a  ijaaqnet,  and  aent  then  hack  the  anmo 
evening  te  the  tlieatre  to  peiform  the  piece  a  saoond  time. 

Although  the  comic  was  from  predilection  the  style  of  OiMA-aoea, 
he  hai,  written  several  grand  upcras,  amongst  which,  GIi  (Jrazi  (B 
Cunazi  is  pre-eminent.  The  el<  £^'ance  of  the  &lyle  is  coatraiiled  with 
its  admirable  simplicity,  its  trulli  with  its  expression,  and  its  nature 
with  its  grace,  in  iisteaing  to  it,  we  ap|>ear  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
thegeoioiof  melody;  and  its  levceand  depth  are  not  less  apparent 
thanita  grandeur  and  beantj.  Pemhpef  V0Umpw4e  wdArtmenef 
we  the  other  gtand  eperaa  of  CiiunoaA. 

I/ImpmdaHe  /Mfftwnela,  a  oeinae  opera,  perfimed  ni  Venice  in 
1800^  and  Jriemka,  a  grand  open,  were  the  two  lait  works  of 
CmanoaA.  Only  the  first  act  of  the  latter  was  finished.  Several  com- 
posers have  attempted  to  (inisli  it,  but  without  success.  Thepublic 
have  never  suffered  the  performance  to  proceed  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  act.  Cimarosa  died  at  Venicuonthc  llthJan.  1801, 
aged  47 ;  in  the  nntof  it/  of  nod  taleal,  and  when  hit  hriUiant 
VOL*  T*  no*  XX.  3  K 
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and  fertile  genius  pramuvd  fresh  tiMsnretto  the  chorch  and  theatre. 
li  Saar^sh  dtAhramo  is  his  ooljr  onitofio.  He  composed  S8  opeias. 

The  atdent  pDflsnit  after  oomposttton  aiiised  In  some  dcgvee  the 
neglect  of  musical  treatises  and  other  didactic  works  npoo  the  art. 

GiusBPPB  Tsaz:,''  pnblished  in  1805,  a  work  entitled  Nmn  wb» 

tema  dtl  stwno^  with  plates.  It  wes  a  kind  of  prospectnt  to  a  more 
extcndetl  work,  'wbich  the  author  proposcJ  to  publish  upon  the  art 
of  a  cha{K'i  master.  He  here  examines  the  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Newtox,  and  others,  upon  the  origin  of  souiuh,  and 
demonstrates  much  extensire  and  met ul  learuiog.  He  however  lias 
not  carried  the  work  into  eiecatbn« 

An«elo  TiiKCBfy  a  Toluminoiii  and  ireqaentiy  brilliant  com* 
poser,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1760.  He  studied  thirteen  jean  al  the 
Conserratoiy  Deffs  PUt/ii  under  TABBirrijro  and  Bala;  Ibr  the 
fast  three  years  of  which  term  he  maintained  the  rank  of  chief  ol  the 
scholars.  In  I78I,  while  yet  in  thi'  conservatory,  he  composed  his 
first  work,  L* Jrchitetto,  a  comic  opera,  which  was  sung  by  the 
pupils  of  the  conservatory,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  was  per- 
formed before  Ferdinand  4th,  at  his  country  seat  at  Caserta.  la 
1783y  stili  wearing  the  blue  tunic  as  a  scholar  of  the  conservatory, 
he  composed  La  Caeeia  Enrico  QuaUro  for  tiie  new  theatre^  at 
Naples,  which,  as  well  as  eeveiml  other  operas,  was  sncoeesfnL 
From  Naples,  Tabohi  went  to  Rome  and  afterwards  to  Milaa* 
where  he  wrote  several  operas,  both  serious  and  comic  From  the 
year  1785  to  1796,  Tarchi  visited  Florence,  Turin,  Cremona, 
Mantua,  V  iceriza,  Padua,  Venice,  London,  and  Paris,  for  which 
cities  lie  composed  twenty  grand  and  ten  or  twelve  comic  operas. 
He  has  given  several  operas  at  Paris  since  1776  witii  success  ;  he  has 
also  composed  masses  and  vespers  for  four,  five,  and  eight  voices. 

Feavcesoo  Paolo  Parenti,  bom  at  Naples  in  1764;  studied 
at  the  conservatory  of  La  PietA,  under  Sala  and  Tarahtiito. 
His  first  operas,  three  comic  and  foor  senoQS,  wera  given  at  Home^ 
and  although  submitted  to  the  most  critical  audience  of  Italy,  were 
received  with  applause.  In  1790,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  be 
composed  several  meritorious  works  for  L'Opera  comique.  In 
180^  he  cuniiucttHl  ihe  Ikcatro  of  L'Opera  Biifia,  in  quality  of 
Macsiro  di  Capella.  The  productions  of  this  composer  tor  the 
church  ace  in  the  style  of  Palestaina. 

♦  Ije  Dictiennaire  Historiqiie  dee  Hmicienreills  Um  TsasA. 
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Gaytaho  MarihsllIi  born  in  (be  kii^oni  of  Nnplei  in  ITIOy 
nwcelelNmtdl  nt  Uie  mie  time  «•  the  preceding  conpoeere  in  the 
pebool  of  NnpUiy  and  on  the  diAvent  ibcatm  of  thit  oapitnL  Hie 
etadiee  ai  the  oomermlMj  of  Ln  Pieta  were  rapid  and  benefidal. 

His  eompoeifione  were  in  (be  coraic  style,  and  were  favourably  re- 
ceived in  the  dtOerent  theatres  of  Italy,  and  have  been  printed  at 
Milan.  They  have  given  their  aiitlior  a  place  rmmng^t  the  best 
composers  of  tiie  second  rank  of  his  school.  The  music  of  Mari* 
nsLi*!  it  iDuoh  appieciated  at  Naples. 

FsEDiWANDO  GA88t,  a  Neapolitan^  bom  towards  the  end  of  the 
laet  eentury,  and  educated  in  the  ooMcnratoiy  of  Paris,  has  gi? en 
gveet  promtie  of  fntnio  excellences  In  1805|  he  gained  the  great 
pritt  for  compceition  at  the  coniervatorjr.  Since  (his  period  he  has 
been  at  Ronie  for  the  farther  caltivation  of  mosic,  where  he  has 
composed  a  Te  Deunty  a  Chiste  ektsortf  as  a  fugue  of  three  subjects 
for  six  voices,  and  a  grand  Italian  sccna^  all  of  which  are  spoken  of 
by  M.  MKH  tjr.  with  great  praise. 

The  next  composer  to  whom  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our 
jeadeis  is  Giacomo  Tritta,  bora  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  From  a  pupil  he  became  a  master  of  tlie  conservatory  of 
La  Pielai  His  int  dramatic  prodnction  was  JLa  Vergme  dU  9ole^ 
his  second  La  MctUmnlk^^  and  be  has  since  given  several  other 
operas  in  the  dilibrent  theatres  of  Naplee.  This  ecaspcser  appears 
fall  of  the  idea  of  forming  a  new  school,  or  rather  he  seems  desirons 
of  uniting  the  soft  melody  of  his  country  to  Grerman  harmony,  in 
order  to  render  it  fiUer  lor  the  expression  of  the  great  passions  of  the 
tragic  opera.  We  are  far  frnm  wishing;  to  oppose  the  salutary  inves- 
tigation of  art,  but  let  us  examine  well  the  simple  bat  sublime  coin- 
positionsof  Leo,  Trajetta,  Jomelli,  PiccinI|  Paisiello,  and 
CiMAmosAt  and  it  will  be  seeii>  tbat  it  is  scarcelj  poasible  for  genins 
and  taste,  sensibility  and  jadgment,  to  create  any  thing  more  ooblct 
mote  true,  more  toaching,  or  mora  ezpreisive*  Peilection  once 
found,  toendeaTonr  to  go  iarther  is  to  fall  uito  mawieriMi. 

Amongst  the  composers  who  are  now  roost  distinguished  in  Italy 
wc  must  place  llie  Neapolitan  Chevalier  Carai  fa. 

M.  Caraffa  unites  an  ardent  mind  to  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. All  Jt!s  composifioTis  attest  tliese  two  qualities,  without 
wli  i  cli  nothing  great  can  be  produced  in  tlie  arts*  The  opera  entitled 
11  VatceUo  MotddmUy  first  introduced  him  as  a  composer  to  % 
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Neapolitan  audience*  Gabriblla  di  Vsm»bt,  which  suoooeded 
kf  i$  andottbledljr  cm  of  the  bmi  inodcni  conpeulioM;  daamiia 
ezpicasfion  it  hero  cftrried  to  its  UghaC  poiol;  giace^  loAiNiiy  mi 
all  the  Qoited  cbaniit  of  melody,  tem^the  terriUeiHfMliDM  of  oae 
of  the  BMwt  gtoooijr  tnbjeets  eter  jet  gifCA  m  tmj  tiwilw>  Thii 
opera,  as  well  as  the  fonner,  met  with  the  g^realot  eiMOMi*  The 
Neapolitans  were  never  wearj  of  hcarinti^  it,  nor  foreigners  of 
admiring  it.  M.  Caiiaffa  has  since  com|>osed  several  operas  for 
the  theatres  oi  V  enice,  hkHsM^  aad  Paris,  which  have  sustaiaed 
bis  former  repatation. 

After  having  made  oar  teadenr  aeqaaioted  with  the  Mvapotitan 
€oai|MMefB  who  weie  fimned  in  the  aohoolof  thehr  cowitrjry  weehaU^ 
in  Older  to  complete  the  hiiiorjr,  oonehlef  tbeee  htmgmn  who  ofwo 
theur  edocathin,  taienta»  and  cclebritf  ,  to  the  mmt  acfaool  and  Hi 
mastert* 

The  first  foreign  composer  whom  we  shall  name  is  Frawcbsco 
Gasparini.  Tlie  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  conservatory  of 
La  Pietii  shews  iiim  to  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  disciples  of 
Leo  .md  Durante,  (jasparini,  although  a  foreigner,  became  a 
director  of  the  cstablishnieut«  He  composed  his  ^irst  opera,.  TUteno 
TmperadgriPOruMey  for  Ventcp,  in  1702.  Between  this  period  and 
17£S  he  compeeed  twenty-five  opeiMi  both  MBiioM  and  ooouoy  for 
Yentce,  beiidm  otben  for  Borne,  Doiggna,  andoUMr  phcea.  Hii 
eeelesintical  piodootiotts  were  alio  ni  high  npate.  Dm*  Bvaitsr 
terms  iiim  timgraceful  aad  eligant  GAtPAUMi,**  and  in  speaking 
of  bit  twelve  caataCae  says,  ^  thej  wn  gncefal,  degant,  nofanaly  and 
often  pathetic ;  there  is  a  movement  in  his  second  cantata  which 
would  r(  mind  all  whoare  acquainted  with  Da.  Pepusch's  celebrated 
cantata  Akxis  of  the  air  "  Charming  sounds.''  Alessandho  Scar- 
I.AIZ1  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  Gasp^usi,  that  iie  placed 
his  m  Don  an  loo  to  study  under  him  at  Rome. 

Gawabimi  alto  publiebed  a  nmU  bnt  mML  tad^  tnlitlBd 
VJfmome0  yiifc'nii  dtf  Cewlaftn  in  I70& 

DOMBHIOO  TSRBABMLIAtt  CT  TBSnADBLLAt,-  WaS  boiB  at 

Bareelooa,  in  1701 1  wee  sent  tostady  at  NaplcBi  ia  tliecOBieffvaloiy 

diSan  Onofrio,  under  Oct  a  ants.   His  talents  and  enthusiasm  raised 

him  to  tlie  rank  of  one  of  the  best  caiuposers  of  the  I7th  century. 
Ills  6lyLc  le^embied  that  of  Majo  and  Hasse,  but  more  animated, 
ill  173!)  he  composed  Astaiio,  and  part  of  Rmmhf  ia  conjuaolioa 
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vUh  LaiMJl,  for  the  Teafro  delte  Dmne,  at  Rome,  la  the  latter 
mA  «f  t|«  jsar  1746  be  went  to  Enf land,  where  he  comfoaed  Mkl^ 
fiialm  BtKmfUm^  He  diad  t  Howe  Iq  I7M,  kt  mmqHtm 
qf  the  bad  fcceaaof  wef  hb  epaiaa. 

Tba^btta  exprenadhbcMiiMptof  FieMh  naaiebf  teiariog  s 
scream  (which  he  wished  toeatpieii  In  hii  StfiiMt^)  i/rfe  Jifmeese — 
a  French  howl.  Teuii  adeglias,  no  less  severe,  said,  oa  hearing 
the  cries  and  ho ;v lings  which  then  constituted  the  essence  ol  tlie 
French  opefa^  and  likewise  the  plaudits  with  which  they  were 
ueeived,  The  French  haze  ears  of  horn.''  The  Ambassador  Ca« 
neeiolt  hea  aim  aoAened  llMbilleiMasofthifl«MMiD|  bgrieimirkiiig 
tWlto  M  MM  af  MlvANMNf » 

SAiiTAvottv  BiBTiirTt  hm  at  Menao^  in  ITtl,  vHere  he 
died  ia  17d%  h^fOB  bia  canav  ia  the  caaeetyatoiy  el  La  Pieta, 
•adet  Leo.  Hia  fint  eeofioiitiont  weie  for  the  theatre ;  thej 
were  characterized  by  an  easy  style,  good  melody,  pure  and 
brilliant  hnrmany,  and  true  expression.  He  afterwards  comfX)sed 
for  the  church,  ^vhori  his  style  became  lofty  and  pathetic.  Hisson, 
the  Abate  Mart  mi,  is  disiinguialied  as  the  author  of  an  histerical 
and  cntical  dictionary  opoo  musical  authors,  a  work  of  estimation 
aadaliUty.  Da.  Bokxby  met  the  AbaU  at  Vefliee^  ia  1770»  and 
ipaaln  of  hiat  as  <*oae  ef  the  bait  jvdgaa  of  emy  part  of  aaaiei 
aaclent  and  fBodern,  that  be  had  «et  with*  He  ie  aaaUematheiMi* 

Tbeeenpoaer  whom  we  thell  aext  ineieai  to  onr  readeit  Ie  Fibtro 
Gun  MEL  M  I,  the  son  of  Giacomo  Gugli  elmi,  chapel  master  to  the 
Dukeof  Modena;  was  born  in  1727,  in  the  Duchy  of  Massa  Carrara  ; 
he  studied  under  his  father  tiil  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  conservatory  of  LoietlO|  tbeo  directed  by  Duramtb.  Gtra- 
UBUfi  did  not  announce  any  great  diapoikieii  Ibr  musieiy  but 
OvBAJiM  obliged  bimloaBbaiit  to  the  dry  labonn  of  coenter- 
paiiit  aad  eeaipoaitfpB.  <}mtted  tbe  oeaiBrvmleiy  at  the  age  of 
tfiMtji-eigli^  aad  conipewd  afaBoat  naaMdnlely  for  the  priaolpal 
theatiieeiHa^y>  boHi  eeiBic  BBdaerioae  opeia%  ia  wbieh  he  was 
equaUy  fmlBBnti.  He  Tkilad  Londoa,*  Hadrid,  aod  Y ieaoa,  and 

*  \7f^9,.  *' 111  January  wa5  first  performed  Iphigema  in  AuUde^  by  a  new 
composer,  Pir-rno  Grot.TFLMi,  of  Naples,  just  arrircd  hi  Ent^laild.  This 
master  iiad  8om«  Neapolitan  tire,  aad  bwi^kt  over  the  new  and  lashiohable 
phrases  fima  Italy,  hat  he  wrote  too  fiMt,  and  with  little  hireatian  or  setectioa 
ef  patniei.  GiwtiCLiit  never  had  great  incoeii  here.*'— Atrmgr*'  Wtfory  <^ 
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retorned  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  fiftjr.  At  this  period  the  factiUaes  of 
hit  mind  had  aeqairad  tfaeii  gteatetl  acinrity.  He  fonnd  tlw  gmt 
thcatfe  at  Naples  occupied  by  Gimabosa  and  Paisiei.i.0,  wIio  dis- 
puted the  palm*  He  had  some  reason  to  comphUn  of  the  latter,  and 

rerenged  himself  nobly ;  Lc  opposed  a  work  to  each  production  of 
his  adversary,  and  was  constantly  the  victor. 

la  1193  Pope  Pi  lib.  V  I.  offered  liini  the  place  of  chaiiel  inaster 
of  Saint  Peter's.  This  retreat  ofrcrcd  Guglielmi,  then  iii  his  66th 
year,  an  opportunity  of  distinguii^hing  himself  in  ecclesiastical  com- 
position. The  wori&s  ot  Guglielmi  arc  computed  at  two  hundred. 
The  most  distinguished  are  Le  Due  Gemelley  Serva  inamoratOf 
Ia  P€$calirk€f  Enat  e  Idamie^  1  due  GemeUif  Im  PmlanUa  mMtg 
and  amongit  his  oiatorios^  MarU  ^Okfkrm  and  Deftora.  Smiple 
and  uatuial  melody,  pum,  bat  at  the  eaom  time  rich  harmony— an 
ori^'nal  fancy,  are  the  distlngnishin|f  features  of  the  style  of  Giro« 
LiELMi.  JIc  died  rsov.  19,  I804r,  leaving;  two  sons.  Pibteo,  the 
eldest,  a  composer,  inheriting  but  a  part  of  his  father's  talents;  and 
GlACOMO,  a  singer. 

AivDRE  FioBONi,  born  at  Milan  in  1730,  entered  the  conservatory 
Delia  Pieldf  and  received  lessons  from  Leo.  He  b  particularly 
distinguished  as  alMrmonisty  and  his  compositions  for  eigiit  Toiocs 
aie  especial  examples  of  beauty,  staence^  and  efiect  He  uraa  ohapd 
master  of  tiie  cathedials  of  Milan  and  Como* 

HoROBB  Pbamcois  MabibLa]ioc*b,  bom  at  ManacOf  aceosding 
to  G ROSSI,  in  17S0,  and  according  to  Le  Dicthnnaire  ffisiorique,  in 
1741,  wab  sent  to  Naples,  at  the  age  of  IG,  by  the  then  Pririco  of 
Monaco,  to  learn  composition,  and  entered  the  conservatory  ofiyi 
Pietdy  where  he  studied  under  Caffaro,  the  roost  learned  scholar 
of  Lbo.  Lang  lb  resided  theie  eigiit  yeami  when  iie  became  fint 
chapel  master  of  the  conservatory,  and  composed  several  masies  and 
moletts  of  great  merit.  In  1768  he  lemofed  to  PUrii,  and  iooii  dis- 
tinguished hunself  at  the  Conceit  Spiritnet,  and  the  CoBcert  dcs 
Amateurs,  by  eereral  lyric  scenes  and  the  cantata  of  Ciroei  te*  In 
1791  he  gave  the  opem  of  Cbriiand^  at  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Mubique.  Its  success  induced  him  to  compose  others,  which  however 
were  never  performed.  As  a  theorist  he  has  published  three  treatises, 
one  on  harmony  and  modulation,  anotlicr  on  a  base  under  a  melody, 
and  a  third  on  fugue ;  also  a  new  method  of  figuring  chords*  At 
the  head  of  the  pupils  of  Langle  stands  DalaybaCi  who  may  be 
called  the  second  Gretry  of  the  comic  opera. 
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Laitolbi  « laemlMr  aad  lifararkii  of  llw  camerotoiy,  dkd  Sept. 

Gi AO OMO  Rum,  born  at  Rooie  ia  1741|  oppten  to  belong  to  bofk 
schoolS)  having  first  vtodied  at  the  conserratory  Delia  Pieid  at 
Naples,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  under  iii  v  AT.no  bi  Cafua.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  gave  Jm  Conladiad  in  cortCy  his  first 
opera,  at  Venice,  in  1764.  About  the  yt  rir  17G7  he  became  chapel 
master  at  Barcelona,  where  he  composed  several  operas:  his  worJu 
vere  moch  esteemed  in  Ilalj. 

FaaosBic  GaataiOK)  bom  at  Lkfe  in  1763|  wat  lent  at  an 
ciily  age  to  Naples^  wheia  ho  ctadiod  aiider  Sala.  In  1989  be 
want  to  lii^buidy  and  eompoeed  Akmte*  Da.  Bvevbt  layi^ 
**Thii  opes^  to  wUeb  the  pablio  did  not  seen  paiiinli  was  tepio* 
sented  bot  three  timce  before  it  was  stopt  by  the  indisposition  of 
Madame  Mara."  He  composed  several  works  for  the  theatres  of 
Paris — among  which  La  Rcve  was  particularly  well  received.  He 
wrote  with  particular  care  La  ForH  de  Brama^  an  opera  in  four 
acfti,  and  expected  that  it  would  establish  his  reputation,  when, 
after  oight  months  of  anxiety  and  delay,  he  was  informed  that  hie 
maeio  waa  oo^  reoeifod  i^pon  comttkm^  which  was  a  mortal  bloir 
to  him.  He  died  oa  tlie  eth  Oetober,  m9l-*His  works  are  written 
with  case,  are  pott  and  eorreot,  and  oontain  agreeably  melody,  with 
Tery  sweet  eocompaniment. 

DoMBNico  Della  Maria,  born  at  Marseille  in  1764,  of  an 
Italian  family,  devoted  himself,  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  study 
of  music.  At  tiie  age  of  eighteen,  he  composed  a  grand  opera, 
which  was  performed  at  ^farseiIle.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where 
lie  remained  for  ten  years,  studying  under  several  masters :  the  last 
waa  Paisibllo.  Imbned  with  the  lessons  of  this  great  master,  he 
eompoeed  wol  comic  operas,  three  of  which  were  Tery  ibrtuaalo. 
il  Jfaailfo  S  CapeOa  waa  that  he  himself  most  approved.  He 
fstamed  to  France  about  J796,  and  gave  at  L'Opera  Comiqae, 
Le  PiimnmW,  which  augmented  his  ropntatioa.  The  following  ia 
the  opiaion  of  M.  DaiiAYuac  of  thie  composer's  style 

^*  His  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  career  have  been  marked  by 
the  most  brilliant  success.  Le  Priwn?iit  r,  L'Oncie  zalet^  Le  Vieux 
ChdteaUf  LOpera  Comique,  and  some  other  works,  given  succes- 
sively in  leis  than  two  years,  attest  the  talent  and  fertility  of  tho 
aaiiior.  1  shall  not  undertake  to  analyse  them— suffice  it  to  say. 
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that  they  contain  ■Mtand  emj  melody,  a  pure  and  <kyiHt  aijlei 
light  And  hrillumt  aocompaDiaieiit)  nailed  to  a  perfect  e»pg«wiunef 
Abe  iPMde,  the  moie  coEtnoidiaBfy  ma  dlwipteof  nMeign  aobnoL 
J>M.L  A  Maru  hit  been  {rinoed  amongut  our  bnt  compoMiB*** 

^  The  cnthnMiiniRbich  LgPrimmkr  exfited  throu^ont-Fmace 
ytiW  long  be  remembered.  Airs,  romances,  duets,  quartetts,  all  is 
easy,  pure,  and  iiatural.  To  inentioii  Ihe  jiicccs  mosst  di^iUnguisbed 
would  be  to  name  tbcra  all.  The  melodies,  alternately  gaj,  tender 
and  artless  have  been  breathed  without  effort  ;  (hey  have  pleasetl  all 
the  world ;  ih^  have  been  retained  by  every  seo&iLive  miitd,  and  as 
it  were  have  risen  insensibly  to  the  lifa*  This  yaniy  iSOApoaer 
died  abmt  ■addMdgr  in  1800»  at  Ibe  aga  of  36.  Be  was  very  ilal> 
Ibl  oil  Iba  ^laiM^  sad  pl^V^  ^  ^  yiniaacaMo  wilb  giaon  and 

YMcnrsio  FiocQBiyboro  nt  Bonebi  17i7|  stiidMd  atKapke  ia 

the  conservatory  of  £m  Pieta^  under  FsirAROLi.^-^a  composed 
sixteen  operufi  in  Italy,  some  of  which  were  successful:  he  was  or- 
ganist of  Saint  Peter*s,  at  Rome,  and  havini;  quilled  that  city  at  tlie 
commenGemeDi  of  the  disorders  it  has  been  subjected  to,  berepaucd 
to  Florenoey  wbeie  he  was  leoeived  by  Ferdinand,  then  Grand 
Oakeof  XiMcaoy.  !&•  Fioccai  arrived  in  Fans  about  1801^  and 
iet  tomoHO  X«  V^kl  des  dbnupJfadMv,  but  vitb  Utile  aaooMS.^ 
Since  that  period  he  baa  devoted  btmself  ta  Icaobkigaad  eoiapon« 
ijon,  ai^d  bas  finblblwd,  conjointly  wilii  II.  Caoaov,  Lu  ftAsc^xi 
d^AecompagnemenL 

Gasparo  Sfontini  was  born  atJesi,  a  small  town  in  the  Roman 
State,  in  1788.  After  havin^^  studied  the  first  principles  of  nuibic  aiider 
the  celebrated  I^adrr  Martivi,  at  Bulotj-na,  and  under  Borhont, 
at  Home,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  conservatory  of  La 
Pieldy  then  under  the  direction  of  Sai^a  and  Tjuijfetta.  At  the 
and  of  a  ^rear  be  waa  appointed  mailer  af  the  ooaaarfatory  in  17fll5w 
At  the  age  of  aefcfflteoi  be  composed  a  oooiia  apeia,antilled  i-^mih 
%jt  d!i0s  domm^  tbe  ancoaia  of  wbtcb  was  so  great,  tbat  all  4be  dkao* 
toiaof  theltaUan  tbeatni ondea? oufed  to engi^ bim 4o  wntaftr 
ibem»  The  following  year  be  went  to  Rome«  wbeve  beooaipooDd 
GU  Amanti  t»  nmeit^o,  and  irora  thence  to  V  enice,  where  he  wrote 
ISAmor  se^reto.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  where  Vie  set 
Metastasio's  L'Jsnh  disabitatai  which  he  sent  to  Parma,  where  he 
could  not  goy  as  he  was  demanded  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  At 
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Naplei  bt  oomposed  Veroismo  ridkoh^  and  acquired  the  ettoem  of 
'CiMAftOiAy  whoie  diaoiple  be  became,  and  witb  wbom  be  pasted 
fife  yean  (aotil  bit  departate  for  Falermo.)  After  writing  the 
above  open  be  went  to  Florancey  wbere  bU  serioiis  open,  H  Teteo 
fiamoteiutOi  obtained  tbe  most  brilliant  success.  On  hu  retorn  to 
Naples  he  was  greatly  applauded  in  La  jlnla  filosofa  and  La  fnga 
in  maschera.  At  this  epoch  the  King  and  Court  of  Naples  being  at 
Palermo,  the  director  of  tlie  Royal  Theatre  of  Saint  Cecilia  en- 
gaged bim  to  write  two  comic  operas—/  quadri  pariatUi  and  // Jinto 
Piitorey  and  Gli  Elm  deluHj  a  serious  opera.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  Rome,  wben  he  wrote  Ji  gekuo  e  faudate^  and  to  Venice, 
wben  be  compoeed  £e  metamorfbti  di  Paajualef  and  Chi  pift  giutrda^ 
me  mvede,  Spohtiwi  tben  went  to  Paris,  where  be  first  made  him« 
wAf  known  bj  La  fida  JUosofa-^  afterwards  gave  La  petite 
Milton y  La  Vestale,  in  1807 — and  FerrSnnnd  Cortex ^  in 
1S09.  About  tlie  year  1821,  Spontini  was  nt  IJcriin,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  composition  of  a  grand  opera. 

N.  FlORAVANTi,  born  in  Italy  about  llie  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  made  Naples  tbe  first  scene  of  his  studies,  and  formed 
himself  upon  the  best  masters  of  the  school*  He  gave  tbe  first  spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  at  Turin,  in  1797,  in  the  opens  <tf  Jl  Furbo 
cofrffs  U  FMot  and  liFabro  Parigino.  In  1687  be  went  to  Paris 
and  gave  IvHmoH  ambuUuiHf  and  afterwaids  retnroed  to  Italy.  His 
opera  of  Le  eenialnci  vUkme  was  highly  inteferting  to  tbe  Italians ; 
it  combined  the  expression  ofPicciNi,  the  magic  of  PAistBLr^o, 
and  the  charm  of  Cimarosa's  melody.  His  other  works  do  nut 
contain  llie  harmony  ;ind  really  classical  styl<'  of  this  piece. 

NicoLo  Ihouard  was  born  at  Malta  in  1775,  where  his  family 
held  an  honorable  rank.  His  father  did  not  intend  liim  for  a 
musician,  bat  iie  could  not  resist  his  natural  inclination  for  the  art. 
His  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  the  stud/  of  music,  and  on  bis 
being  pkoed  al  Naples,  in  a  banJur's  bons^  he  particnlarlj  applied 
btmseif  to  mnsic,  and  finished  his  stodies  in  conntetpoint  in  that  city 
mder  Sala*  He  also  obtained  instruction  from  Guoliblm i,  in 
dnmatic  composition.  He  finally  totally  abandoned  commerce,  and 
gave  at  Florence  his  first  opera,  L^ aviso  at  marilati,  tbe  success  of 
which  confirmed  him  btdl  further  in  his  resolutiotj,  and  thencefor- 
ward assnmed  tbe  name  of  Nicoto,  in  coiisideratioii  of  his  father. 
After  bavii^  composed  for  tbe  different  tbeatics  of  Italy  and  Malta, 
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he  established  himseU'  at  Paris,  vUicre  arooii^  seventeen  4>{)era6, 
i>oib  comic  and  serious,  which  extended  bis  lepntaiion,  he  compoaed 
Xo  CeaBbillortf  in  the  tucc^  of  which  wai  unrivalled,  liico* 
Lo  played  on  the  organ^  harimmici^  mod  se?«ml  oUier  inrtnifiiii 
nilh  superior  ability.  He  In  the  miiA  of  bit  jcarMTt  Iflif  ing 
Za  Lampe  merveiUemef  an  unfinithed  opera,  which  wm  ptrfomad 
alter  bis  death,  .at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Here  terminates  the  history  of  the  composers  of  the  school  of 
Naples.  TLc  present  state  of  this  school  is  far  diflerent  from  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  same  causes  of  fecundity  still  exist,  and  its  fine 
sky,  (lie  purify  of  lia  atfuosphere,  and  the  iaUc  of  its  inhabitants  lor 
melo  I ;ire  unciiauged.  Nature  is  not  inconsistent  like  man|  she 
is  moditicd,  bnt  does  not  alter,  whilst  hupian  soci^tiasi  laws»  ciiciiai* 
cumslances,  passions,  and  various  oibet  accsmabited  caasesy  fMff 
with  each  ceuUuy,  There  are  a  great  psany  pii4[ii|s  fa  the  only  ooa* 
serratory  which  exists^  bat  nothing  annooacei  as  fiiiaserly  a  nuiaber 
of  brilliant  masters. 

80  great  a  dearth  succeeding  to  such  riches,  to  such  a  profusion 
of  the  works  of  genius,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  agitated  state 
of  the  kiiigdom  of  N aphs  foi  liie  last  thirty  years.  The  arts  arc  the 
children  of  peace,  and  aithouirli  Italy  has  given  birtli  to  her  greatest 
artists  in  the  midst  of  bloody  wars,  kin^dUed  by  tbo  lova  of  iibertft 
yet  melody,  the  oHWt  timid  or  the  most  idte»  appears  to  enjoy  mon 
particularly  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  lapoae.  It  is  tfaeiofilm  pooii 
ble  that  when  Naples  shall  enjoy  a  profound  peacOi  the  vonahip  of 
barmooy  shall  be  ve-estabUsM  within  its  walli^ 

At  Naples^  as  elaewhere,  the  nevir  systeaa  of  uniting  Italian  melody 
to  that  of  Hatdv  and  Mozart,  aad  other  illustrious  German  com- 
posers, has  its  partizanK  as  well  as  its  encmits.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  certain  rules  and  principles  ^vhich  may  only  be  vio- 
lated by  the  genius  of  a  Mozart  andaltossiNi,  and  which,  by  the 
servile  imitatioos  of  iafcrioi  talent  may  lead  to  the  abwooe  of  taste 
and  Uie  decay  of  the  uU  The  aotagoaistf  of  the  pew  tyikM  te 
that  under  the  preiezi  of  enriching  mosi€,ii  wiU  be  smotbaied  aad 
crushed  beneath  the  load  of  ornamni;  aaditkesilainly  tm^lhat 
thii  art  inay»  like  paiotaiig^  have  iU  jaaMoiista.  The  Mai  end  of  the 
art  aiust  theus&iip  be  oonaiderod,  whioh  is,  that  of  addressing  the 
baart,  pf  painting  passiuu  in  iu  varimib  ibrms  and  in  ail  its  energy. 
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Ik  Grermany,  the  cities  of  Hniiioh,  Prague,  Frenkforf,  Mmiheim, 
Vienna, Sluttgardt  t  in  Italy — Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
liolugna,  Sienna,  V  icciiza,  Turin,  lvc.  have  each  of  Ihcm  Ihcntrcs 
where  music  is  perfectly  executed  ;  every  manager  cngnffcs  a  com- 
poser  for  the  season.  If  the  novelty  be  ill  received,  the  old  repertory 
is  resorted  to,  mod  pieces  formerly  represented  are  agai»  brought 
forwaid.  A  CacMval  ivoclaeca  iwtBiy  opeias;  iro  requira  twenty 
jeBn  to  aoquiro  m  Miny  |  out  tbia  be  favourable  to  the  ivogress  of 
art  and  Uie  dereloyenenl  of  talent  ?  a  oompoier  will  bave  given  ten 
opecaa  in  Italy,  and  in  France  will  be  Mlg^  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
a  first  performanoe*  The  theatres  of  Paris,  although  ioferbr  to  those 
of  Italy  with  respect  to  singing,  must  be  allowed  pre-eminence  in  re- 
lation to  instrumental  execution.  Paris  is  the  musical  locus  of 
I'rance  ;  the  most  brilliant  stars  move  in  this  favouixtl  region  ;  but 
their  rays  carry  no  light  to  any  great  distance.  We  hardly  quit  the 
gates  of  the  capital  when  we  suddenly  fell  into  profound  obscurity } 
no  more  mosicy  opeiWy  tingewi  oscheatwM!  i  Bordaaux»  LyonsyRoueni 
te.  will  porhacpi  pfoteit  ag»latt  this  deeitay  but  in  mnsic  as  in  |)oetry> 
II       pohrt  de        da  ni6dioeie  an  ptte* 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  make  Plotua  to  agree  wHh  Apollo.  The  first 
tiling  a  manager  considers  is  his  interest ;  he  calculates  npon  bis 
receipts,  ofiers  \2  or  18,000  francs  to  (he  person  who  is  to  support 
the  first  part,  and  cheats  the  rest  of  the  company. 

That  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  departments  should  tlock  to  a  perform* 
aaee  where  Talma  is  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  agsonpof  ridiculous 
antoniieiH  la  peifeatly  natnah  Thii  is  better  tiiaia'  nothing.  But 
the  gipat  imgodSm  onehes  alfr  wlo  ewrtoiind  Um.  Hit  inteiloenlors 
revinge  themielveaonielly,  by  destnying  with  Mr  cold  emphatto 
fction,  eynry  imprrasiDn  he  Ink  made  ii|n>n  the  spedaldB*  If 
Orestes  has  moved  them,  Ilermione  iraniicdiatcly  calms  them.  Does 
y/flm/e/ aft'ect  them ?  Claudius  cxcUcs  them  to  Imighter.  The  dis- 
parity is  stiU  moio  stril^iug  bctwcca  the  practised  singer  aud  the  mere 
iiaolu 
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Some  comedians  having  performod  Zaire  at  tlie  fair  of  Saint 
Laurent,  Lc  Theatre  Francois,  jealous  of  ils  rights,  sent  to  the 
manager  to  prohibit  him  from  taking  for  the  future  such  a  liberty. 
The  latter  merelj  replied,  Gentlemen,  it  troald  be  anjiist  to  ooo- 
demn  me  witboot  having  beard  my  cxmpany.  The  bill  annoniioei 
Zaire  for  this  evening ;  come  to  the  performance^  and  if  yon  leoog- 
nise  the  piece,  I  content  to  play  it  no  more*** 

How  many  tenons  and  oomtc  operas  are  to  served  in  the  ptovfneet  I 
The  companies  of  the  first  class  do  not  carry  their  defects  to  an  ex* 
cess.  There  are  some  old  pieces  which  are  even  performed  better 
than  at  Paris.  Without  being  ever  i^oof I,  the  execntion  is  of  a  decent 
mediocrity.  One  or  two  singers  support  the  opera,  the  rest  gocAas 
it  can,  and  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  hacks  to  go.  For  it  is  here 
thai  one  meets  them  by  hnndreds;  the  theatres  are  peopled  with 
them ;  the  manageit  have  a  marked  predilection  for  them,  and  it  is 
qnite  natural ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  fomish  them  with  parte ;  of  what 
use  is  a  book  to  him  who  cannot  read  ?  Let  us  past  to  the  towns  of 
the  second  order,  and  see  if  one  can  be  blamed  for  laughing  at  the 
most  solemn  dramas,  when  performed  in  so  comic  a  style. 

I  have  heard  the  same  actor  sins;  the  parts  of  two  persons  on  the 
stage  at  the  same  time,  Theseus  and  Ihc  Hi2;'h  Priest,  in  (JJdipe  d 
Colonnem  After  having  fulfilled  his  part,  the  King  of  Athens  turns 
round,  recites  that  of  the  Pontiff,  whilst  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
dressed  in  the  mcerdotal  robe,  his  forehead  bound  with  the  sacred 
band,  opens  hit  month,  rolls  hit  eyes,  extends  hit  arms,  and  thiom 
the  incense  on  the  fire. 

I  have  teen  Pmd  H  Vhgime  petfocmed  wilhont  tepamte  parts, 
the  leader  of  the  band  and  the  bate-player  reading  frQm  the  sanse 
score,  and  some  wind  instruments,  scattered  about  the  orchestra,  ac» 
companjing  fioin  memory,  or  following  the  melody  in  unison.  I 
have  seen  JLe  Prince  de  Caiane  played  in  an  iramrnsc  theatre,  where 
the  pirate  Abdallah  appears,  followed  by  sixty  Turks  in  black  spat- 
terdashes, keeping  silence  whilst  the  chief,  followed  by  wom^n  dis- 
guised as  Albanians,  gesticulating  at  their  liest  with  sabies^  cxecatiof 
in  duet  a  choms,  tet  utjighifdetinyy  evertetii,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  two  Tiolint,  homt,  trampett,  trombone  cymbals,  dt omt,  and 
all  the  tmtt  battery  of  the  national  gnaid.  I  have  teen  three  ham 
players  reading  the  first  part,  while  the  deak  of  the  second  is  vacant 
I  have  seen  two  ilulcs  and  two  clarionets  ezecating  the  same  sulo  at 
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tliC  same  time.  The  pride  of  the  minstrel  would  have  been  wounded 
if  he,  for  an  instant,  ceded  the  place  to  his  rival.  What  dishonour 
for  a  maa  who  thinks  to  give  iiimielf  importaoGe  by  njing  that  be 
always  played  the  first  part  I 

I  have  heftcd  chornsses  sung  in  two  parts,  in  unison,  aad  even  by 
arfiiifleaclofy  who  in  the  last  finale  to  Jotcpk,  filled  alternately  the 
parti  of  Ibnr  Toioe%  and  that  aacended  ftom  the  bate  to  the  tieble.  In 
the  provinoBi  the  chomssn  nro  snng  by  the  aelokB  themaelTes«  and  if 
theie  an  ehoriiterB,  they  ate  not  ■nffident^  nnmeAMu  to  form  a  mats 
of  harmony*  As  this  kind  of  mosie  is  more  figuiate  than  airs  and 
ducts,  they  are  easily  confused.  Thus,  in  the  chorusses  of  women^ 
if  the  air  is  accuinpanicd  by  thirds  the  two  parts  proceed  well  cnoagh  ; 
but  if  the  motion  becouies  oljlique  or  contrary,  confusion  immediately 
leigns,  and  the  seconds,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  their  note^  save 
tliemsdves  by  hanging  upon  tha  firsts  whom  theiy  cndeaTonr  to  follow 
in  unison. 

How  is  it  pomible  to  endure  snch  ddhcto  I  Why  not  abandon  the 
thcatvesy  which  tcsemlila  the  dsn  ol  thcCy  clops  rather  than  the  temple 
of  melody }  Amatean  adopt  this  oourse,  bnt  how  many  othen  Mtow 

the  beaten  track  without  knowing  why  !  They  go  to  the  opera  to- 
day because  they  went  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  they  will  be  there 
again.  I  aiUifuI  from  habit,  iliey  return  every  evening  to  find  the 
ennui  which  awaits  them.  Tliosc  who  have  made  n  journey  to  Paris, 
and  have  heard  Martin  &ELLEvioUyConsidertiicnisclves  infallible 
judges,  and  exclaim,  "  Fi  done !  ChorrtuT !  cesi  pUoyMCf  deiettable! 
bnt,  nevertheless,  still  frequent  that  which  they  apparently  so  much 
disdain.  One  half  of  the  speetatoia  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  good 
mnsic  in  consequence  of  heating  so  mncb  bad;  the  other  binseniiblft 
to  charmi  it  never  knew*  The  theatnt  are  neverthdem  fnlL  One 
must  not  seek  for  the  reason  in  the  CKCellsnoe  of  the  pieces  or  the 
skill  of  tbe-actora,  but  in  the  price  of  the  places.  With  the  amoont 
oi  a  ticket  to  the  Fcydeau,  uue  may  go  tu  the  opera  for  a  whole 
month  in  the  country. 

Would  It  not  be  better,  say  the  amateurs,  to  double  the  price  in 
order  to  pay  better  actoOi  and  give  a  better  performance  ?  The 
manager;  assores  jou  in  confidencs^  that  the  words  thH^  conlimmf 
like  the  seat  dot  of  Marpag^  lemoves  aU  difiicnitaes,  aad  are 
nrngical  in  their  effect;  and  the  most,  violent  stickler  is  appeased 
wben  he  recollects  that  for  ibt  fiaaci  he  acquires  the  power  of  iittugig 
in  the  best  places  for  a  month. 
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If  tlie  Roytl  AeideMy  or  IIm  Feydecm  ^fe  »  ffKritoiidM 
Ihifly,  forty,  a  hundred  rcpetiticMu,  hardly  sufticc  to  satisly  ihc 
aiuatcura  mid  the  carious*    At  Paris  they  jsro  to  the  t  licalre  to  itettt 
and  see.    The  most  profound  silence  prccole^  lite  fifst  strolu;  oi  ibe 
bow«   Hdwkotaikf  too  loud,  c?@r«  in  tbo  overtare,  is  raqaeiM  to 
be  si!rnt,  or  rtidely  pnihed  lo  the  door*  The  pieoe^  Uw  tmmCf  the 
aoliD^  tiM  d^ghg^-^'cw^f  pttt  it  m  nkj/Mi  of  dflephrttMiU  The 
space heliveM  the  aeli  gifti  fnie  iic  a rwm  ef  the  tbeetie  muA  tat' 
OMfeMiiMl^hiehtheaisittagf  the  Mereadkto  thefeeelaaAn»- 
Ai«ion«feia* 

ffae  piOYiflcnl  theatre  exhSiitft  oftet  peiBonsy  other  iHniuM, 

The  aiuhcncc  is  always  composed  of  nearly  the  s>\mc,  number  of  in- 
habitants, who  are  all  acquainted.  They  salute  each  other  and  make 
visits  to  the  boxes  or  (be  galleries,  tor  every  one  has  his  lavouriic 
place.  The  greater  part  ot  the  boxee  &re  hereditary  in  foouiiesy  eod 
aie  only  distinguished  by  the  namei  of  those  vrho  have  oc^pM 
them  Ibr  half  e  eeetury .  Ask  for  »  k4y  of  the  tiolnlrtakerf  he  tdb 
yen  Mnwedertttyy  tmd  wttheut  em  beiel^  li^tahea,  tlaijMi  wiU 
M  het  widi  hflt  haeh  to  the  thiid  pllfaury  et  oft  the  aelton4  bBBsh  of 
the  eeebcrtniotf  the  rifplit.  ^ 

The-  perfermarieo  hegtne  at  an  hovr  when  biistiies^ia  oyer.  Never- 
(lieless  as  the  soliciior  has  jct  something  to  say  to  (he  head  of  the 
coart  of  the  prefcctare,  the  agent  to  (he  banker,  the  cuptaiii  oi  a 
ship  to  his  men,  tlic  barrister  to  the  client,  they  reserve  it  for  the 
theatre,  where  they  will  be  susc  to  meet.  The  evening  before,  there 
haa  been  a.  bail^  »  ship  has  jiat  airifed  froane  Jamaica^  iroportaol 
mnn  has  appewed  in  the  gi8efte%  er  an  adfeaime  ef  gaHantry  kas 
eeomitd  is  ttoetmk  WiatAodiDrcomEiBtieat  WhatntNot* 
hi|( detail whieh all mhanii^le hear  aid  ielrte.!.  Thegfonpv 
aetf  IbraMd^  they  tarn  their  h»fae  on.  tiie  ctagci  or  proaeKade  thei 
pvt.  The  htMzing  vfhklk  fillg  tie  theatre  during  whieir  th»  overtaiv 

is  played,  may  be  imagined.  The  CUrtain  rises  ami  (ho  (nn\iilt  coii- 
tiiuies ;  an  impatient  amateur,  who  wishes  to  attend  to  the  piece,  ex- 
claims, pm.r  hi  paix  la!  st,  st,  st,  but  in  vain.  The  talkers  cease 
for  a  moment  io  shrag  their  shoiddev8>  and  smile  at  the  bonhommie 
of  the  vilhigery  ef  tlic  origiiNd^  whv^eeeto  the^play  «»aee  aod  Imm) 
but  the  noticiMMdiatel/  leooanDemwi^ 

TheaAdfeaeeria-alliieil'alfnQpi  the  aaiie  at  a  pmkuM  tftentwi 
exeept  tn  eataMwdtoary  ecwMiMM.  tht  Qtoitam-  ef  Tuh  mkt 
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great  ifociiiU  by  9eref»l  mofMife  MimMiiUiUaiii  of  tiw  ariae  opm. 
In  Uie  cmOry  twenijffiNiriHiHsesaA  kiutmnow^  ilie 
perfpnnanofs  of  (ha  aumtlu  It  ib  impoetiblo  to  ohonge  ao  oAeo  wUb» 

out  reeurring  to  the  worn  out  pieces  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  habit  of 
singing  or  of  hearing  old  passages,  arrests  the  progress  of  art  nnd  of 
taste,  and  it  impo:>sible  that  a  hack,  who  is  iu  no  corulitioti  to  gi?e 
nn  elegant  or  nioticrij  expri  ssiou  iu  the  phrases  of  Monsign  y,  Di/ni, 
and  tJiO  tot  works  of  Gabtrt,  should  form  a  good  st^lc  of  singing 
by  inomintly  repeating  tlio  nuaicy  wkich  may  be  good  in  the  main, 
|iat  tlw  dotoilB  of  vbioJi  vogoooby.  XbooKinmo  Toriflty  oftbo 
peifimiocoi  briqg»  vUb  it  unotlior  ioooavoRieiioe.  ObUgtd  aluigrf 
to  ploy  UiioBepit  piooosi  tbo  aoton  aio  imporftct  in  thoir  porloy 
CUDot  perform  tbon  vith  that  easot  that  freedom,  that  a  pbmkf 
which  twenty,  thirty,  or  fiAy  tucoessi^e  representations  do  not  fail  to 
confer.  A  new  piece  is  played  twice,  or  at  most  fonr  times,  nnd  is 
then  laid  aside  to  be  again  used  in  its  turn.  These  sudtkn  intcrrtip* 
iiouSf  the  annual  mutations  which  separate  the  tenor  from  the  actress 
with  "whom  ho  is  aoouslomed  to  sing,  essentially  injure  the  whole.  I 
might  aho  name  as  another  obstacle  |o  the  developement  of  operatic 
talent^  the  ooadittone  by  which  singem  om  obliged  to  fill,  according 
to  ciicnmitances^  the  parte  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  eyen  to 
figure  away  at  need  in  the  balltta* 

Bod  actors  are  rarely  hissed ;  It  is  neoemaiy  to  hear  them,  and  it 
is  not  worlli  tlic  trouble.  Without  regarding  his  owu  reputation,  or 
that  of  hh  theatre,  the  manager  only  thinks  of  anirmenting  his 
hy  diminishing  the  price  of  places;  for  this  is  the  great  attraction; 
jrhftt  would  be  looked  upon  at  F4ns  as  a  {real  misfortune,  is  to  him 
a  pieoe  of  good  luck.  If  the  mnai^ian  who  plays  the  double  base 
dkOi  or  the  fil&t  horn  or  flute  player  enlist  in  anghnent,  ^f^n^t 
excbiinaa  onr  mmgor,  robbing  hia  hands.  He  jomps  with  joy  on 
percoMog  his  savings  incieased  by  the  lalaiy  of  three  symphonialsf 
if  it  be  Qbssnrod  to  him  that  ho  must  have  a  firat  hfinfr--the  second 
will  pUy;^a  donblo  base— ve  have  a  violonodlei,  he  mast  rasp 
louder  ; — and  the  flute — the  clarionet  will  supply  bis  place.  Then 

you  mean  to  replace-  No  one!    A  few  less  or  a  fisw  more,  the 

public  will  be  content :  they  do  not  look  so  close. 

The  penury  of  musicians  is  more  strongly  felt  in  concerts,  where 
the  tiavelliiv  professor  is  seconded  by  no  talents  which  can  bwak 
the  moootooy  of  the  porformanoe.  If  the  ooneeit  annonnoes  a  yUMn 
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pbyeTy  iht  •■atottn  know  before  hand  tbnt  tbey  eba^  onlj  beer  (be 
violin)  and  (bat  tbe  isolated  artist  muM  snlilce  for  himself  and  (fae 
andienoe.  Tbe  eonoerio,  (be  air  with  Tariations,  the  fantasia,  will 

only  be  separated  by  fragments  of  syrapliony,  tiie  pitiful  executioa 
oi  which  does  nut  allow  them  to  he  aUcnded  to. 

The  extreme  indifference  of  tlie  public  with  rcsj^ccf  to  actors 
encourages  the  most  timid  ;  the  greatest  characters  arc  not  too  diffi* 
caU  for  tbem ;  they  neyer  doubt  their  own  power,  and  their  andaei- 
OQS  fNfesnmption  almost  equals  their  ignorance.  A  singer  soooeeds 
without  voioe  or  talent ;  another  says  with  some  show  of  reason,  *^  I 
ean  do  as  much/*  and  a  crowd  of  honest  artisans  are  sedoced  to 
appear  oi|  the  boards  by  brilliant  appearancesy  and  by  a  profit 
which,  noTerthdess,  hardly  exceeds  the  prodnets  of  the  needle  and 
razor.  Whilst  they  believe  they  are  enrolling  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  pleasure,  they  arc  marching  straight  to  the.  poor-bouse.  For 
one  actor  who  arrives  at  reputation,  how  many  languish  in  misery! 
Tlie  manager  pays  well  enough  in  the  good  nioiiths  of  the  Carai?al| 
but  tbe  receipts  diminish  in  the  spripg,  and  bis  company 

Apr^s  avoir  cbant6 
Toat  rhneTf 

Se  (nmie  Ibrt  d^ponrvne 

Quand  la  cMmr  est  Yonue. 
What  is  to  be  done  when  the  theatre  is  deserted,  and  long  play 
bills,  pompously  grotesque,  no  longer  altracl  a  soul  ?  How  wait  (oi 
the  month  of  November,  those  rains,  those  ardently  tlc^ired  frosts, 
that  season  charming  in  proportion  to  its  rigor?  Will  you  establish 
yonr  colony  in  borougliSy  villages,  and  farm-yards,  and  perform  in 
store-houses  and  barns,  upon  planks  nailed  together  in  haste  and 
snppoited  by  casks?  Or  will  your  industry  be  sufficient  for  yonr 
support  in  summer?  for  tbe  savings  of  tbe  winter  are  not  to  be  com- 
puted upon !  it  is  sufficient  to  have  lived  during  this  period  of 
jubilee  and  prosperity ;  and  if  tbe  pen,  the  pencil,  the  bow^  or  tbe 
kit,  are  not  a  resource,  we  shall  see  you,  according  to  the  long* 
cstablislied  custom,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  line  in  hand,  fishing 
for  barbil  and  carp.  Tlic  needle  and  the  razor,  it  is  true,  yield  but 
thirty  sous  a  day,  but  these  thirty  would  be  certain,  there  would  be 
no  dead  season :  the  work  of  an  artisan  may  diminish,  but  never 
ceases  suddenly.  With  tbe  most  promising  talents,  it  is  only  by 
study  and  bibour  that  a  name  is  to  be  obtained ;  end  the  man  who 
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thinks  too  much  of  pleasaie,  will  remain  in  obscuritjr,  soon  fo  de- 
plore the  loss  his  voice.  If  mediocrit  j  be  your  lot,  how  numerous 
mast  be  jour  resources  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  sbiHty.   ^  f 

cannot  play  the  first  characters,  but  those  of  the  confidants  arc  jiot 
ahov^  n^y  powers.  I  promise  jou  a  niagriificent  shower  of  fire  in 
the  thiril  act  of  Lo<loiska — it  will  l>e  applauded,  and  we  shall  come 
off  with  little  expence.  If  a  scene  wants  repair,  I  can  repaint  it, 
and  on  an  occasion  make  a  tree,  a  rock,  a  ^avc,  a  clock,  or  a 
c»ttage;  lace  a  limy,  or  embroider  a  tunic.*'  Such  propositions 
are  irresisttble^the  singer  is  engaged — ^thanks,  to  hb  skill  in  me- 
chanical arts. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  revive  the  ancient  prejudices 
nirniiist  actors.  Every  profession  is  honourable  when  it  is  exercised 
with  honour.  Lcl  an  educated  man  devote  himself  to  his  dramatic 
taste,  and  desire  to  profit  hy  his  musical  talents  and  a  melodious 
voice,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  encourage  him,  £verj  thing  is  to  be 
expected  from  one  instructed  in  literature  and  in  music,  gifled  witb 
a  powerful  organ  and  a  fine  figure,  impelled  hy  natural  instinct,  and 
burning  with  an  artist's  fire,  and  that  love  of  ifame  which  makes  everj 
thing  possible.  8uch  a  man  must  necessarily  arrive  at  eminence* 

There  exists  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  singer  and 
the  mere  actor;  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  work  of  the  poet,  the 
former  embellishes  the  canvas  the  mtK  ician  ha.^  prepared  for  hiiii, 
and  fjives  it  at  each  performance -with  uvw  ornaments;  he  creates, 
invent and  o<\en  shows  as  much  genius  as  the  composer.  The  re- 
putation of  the  actor  is  circumscribed  to  the  country  be  inhabits ;  he 
cannot  shine  in  the  works  of  Racine  and  Molibbb,  if  he  speaks 
the  language  of  Schiller  or  Goldoni*  The  musician  has  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  bis  domain;  all  musical  people  understand 
Italian  and  Latin.  At  the  church,  the  court,  the  eonoeirt,  and  the 
theatir,  he  is  alike  successful.  Covered  with  honour  and  wealth,  if  he 
abandons  the  palaces  of  kin^s  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, he  may  yet  corifer  upon  the  amateur  the  delights  of  a  fine 
voice,  and  needs  no  assistance  to  produce  the  most  enchanting 
effects.  Can  the  names  of  our  finest  actors  contend  with  those  of 
Farinblli,  Marches!,  Kavstina,  or  Catalani?  The  decla« 
mation  of  the  orator  cannot  be  noted ;  he  only  leaves  behind  him 
newspaper  articles,  written  in  his  praise  or  poetical  enlogiums. 
Such  traces  are  as  feeble  as  they  are  fugitive*  Since  comparison  is 
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jmpofisible,  the  living  ador  will  always  Imvt  the  adraatage— 
vbilft  the  impatiinned  aifs,  the  mntatasy  th*  anblioe  daelfi  mhkk 
luwe  bM  execvled  by  the  most  celebraM  «— iciaaii  am  eivrf 
vbm  to  be  araa:  than  monimieBts  of  thatr  glory  will  pvove  lo  tbt 
most  distant  ages  tbeoompMt  of  thak  voieeiy  tho  power  of  tbeir 
means,  Uic  immensitj  of  their  talents,  and  these  silent  pagies  will 
reveal  to  the  connoisseur  .ill  the  woadtirs  of  their  execution.  Tlie&e 
arc  the  staiidards  ol  coiuparison  by  which  the  ahist  will  he  jiidi^f^l. 
We  possess  the  quoit  of  Hercules — we  must  raise  and  throw  it  be- 
yond the  spot  where  the  demi-god  himself  hurled  it* 

l«oais  the  14th  allowed  the  nobility  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
witboot  dentation  ;*  xaofe  tban  one  obevalier  or  My  ba?e  %ued 
at  tbe  Rojal  Acadeoij  of  Mask.  MAnBHousxaji  db  Gaitillt 
filled  tbe  part  of  Fomoiia  at  the  lepiaMntatuMi  of  tbat  epen^  4wd 
Lb  Sbionbuii  du  Pojigbav»  the  famoua  D«  de  Cbait^  vaa  tta 
glory  and  delight  of  that  theatre  during  thirty-six  years.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  lower  the  situation  of  the  actor,  one  should  on  the  con- 
trary divest  it  of  all  the  prejudices  which  exibt  against  it.  Educated 
persons  would  then  devote  themselves  to  the  dramatic  axt»  and  that 
Ignoble  and  despicable  ti-ibe  which  now  Tainlj  endeamin  la  mk 
with  real  Bjtisks  voold  be  driven  froai  tbe  tlBgei 

^  Soycx  plntai  ma^Q%  n  c*^  votie  lalent»*' 

If  I  tboiigbt  that  my  mnafks  conld  penoade  aaingle  penoD  to  ilep 
in  bis  diamatic  projects,  I  would  idl  bim  that  I  have  smo  fleeebildreo 
covered  with  rags  and  barefi>oted,  begging  alnis  in  the  pit,  \vhile 
their  iallier  has  been  acting  in  a  vclvcl  coat  witli  gold  lace.  An  actor 
suddenly  lost  his  voice  in  consequence  of  long  fasting,  tbe  agonies 
of  which  he  supported  by  some  glasses  of  brandy.  Another,  during 
a  severe  winter,  lay  aside  with  regret  the  clotiies  of  the  wardxobe^  to 
dress  himself  in  the  cast*off  linen  pantaloons  of  a  soldier. 

How  comes  it)  father,  that  we  do  not  dine  to-day  ?  Simpkloiii 
bave  70U  not  teen  tbe  play  bill  ?  Jim  de  Paris  is  perfonned  to- 
night, wait  another  lionr  or  two,  and  I  will  slip  yon  a  morsel  behind 
the  scenes.**  Tbe  miserable  wretch  calculated  upon  a  few  loUs  whicb 
be  sboald  find  among  tbe  pasteboaid  pat^  and  empty  bottles. 

*  ^"Qae  tous  gentilshommes,  damoiselles,  et  autres  personnes  paiMit 
cbanter  auxdits  operas,  sans  que  pour  ceh  ils  derogent  au  titre  de 
noblr-4«i^,  nt  h  Icnrs  privilms,  drohs  «t  i»m«ait^"*^X»eMret  FMndn 

tU>nnt€i  it  %}ijuin  1669,  a  Ftrriiu 
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All  this  is  nothing  in  oomptrisoii  with  the  heBit>bi«ikii>g  soenct 
which  pieoede  the  depaftnre  of  a  ptovhiclal  compB^y*  The  baker, 
bileher,  toilor,  landkmly  &c*  who  bm  weited  antil  this  fatal  inonieiit, 

■ 

then  aaaeit  their  rights,  and  aeiie  on  the  hbggj\g9  of  thei#  insolvent 
debtors.   The  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the  tarben  of  the  Pacha^  and 
tlie  wand  oi  Armida,  arc  ouljr  rescued        the  donations  of  the^ 
charitable. 

In  liome  and  Greece  the  s|>ectacles  were  under  the  lii ruction  of  the 
government ;  in  Italy  this  cmtom  was  long  kept  up,  and  we  observe 
it  in  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Music.  What  thookl  prerenl  oar  large 
towna  f nm  adopting  it*  Bj  ohooaing  as  the  nanager  of  the  l/rie 
thiatii^  a  mui  of  aeknowMged  talent,  and  above  all,  a  dever  ma- 
slehm,  aH  the  dtAoalties  which  oppose  the  fermaiion  of  a  mlly  good 
company  woald  be sonnonnled.  The  manager  wonid  teoei in  inotioo- 
ttons,  and  the  funds  would  only  pass  throus^h  his  hand  to  be  deposited 
in  the  general  coilcr,  to  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  theatrical 
cxpeiK  cs.    All  speculation  upon  mediocrity  would  thus  be  prevented. 

In  tljc  arts  there  must  be  eliects ;  models  already  exist ;  it  is  neccj- 
sarj  to  snrpois  them,  or  at  least  to  soetain  the  hoaoar  of  the  nation 
by  fqoaliing  them,  if  yon  Mbmh  yonnc^es  to  a  aertjUe  tiaop  of 
mofcenariesyWhowiUgivoyoiitholaQiebof  Atfnaaaafbra  ciowii, 
if  yoa  traat  to  thek  OMO  they  wHl  bnild  tenplee  aad  palaeet  of  land, 
ftotiiea  will  be  madeof  plaater,  the  nrafleaaw will  be  filled  wldidbinbi^ 
and  the  theatres  peopled  with  the  uightingaki  of  Aicadio. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Al9  yoa  have  given^  io  y<mr  lost  Revicwy  a  leport  of  tbe.Stile  of 
MiMC  and  a  List  of  the  PeEfonnancei  al  manj  of  die  oiiiei  on  the 
conttne&t,  I  caanot  bat  consider  that  some  notice  of  the  more  k- 

spccVdblc  csiahlishcd  concerts  hi  the  provincial  towns  and  cities  of 
our  own  couutry  would  be  equally  interesting',  and  add  to  the  value 
of  your  esteemed  Miscellany.  But  what  would  more  partimlarly 
benefit  the  science  is  a  report  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  con- 
certs, that  from  an  humble  connioooenient)  have  been  by  perseyerance 
raiied  to  mcfa  a  state  of  comparative  respectabUitj  as  to  obtain  the 
notice  and  support  of  the  mora  judicious  and  ratpeoCaUs  patrons 
and  admiieis  of  tbe  art 

Ji  is  UfoU  known  that  Tan  GsHTLBiiBir'fl  Covgbet**  of  this 
town  has  long  stood  pre-eminenti  and  that  it  is  so  extensiTeljr  sup- 
ported as  to  enable  tbe  directors  to  give  concerts  of  the  very  first 
class. — The  concert  however  to  which  I  now  beg  to  direct  at  l  cut  ion 
is  atiolhcr^  denominated  "The  Manchester  Puini a u monic 
Concert."  This  establishment  had  its  commencement  about  tbe 
year  ITQSy  and  was,  until  within  about  five  years  of  the  present 
period,  supported  ezdostvely  by  the  performers  (chiefly  amateuis) 
themsdves^whose  only  privilege,  beyond  their  individual  improve- 
ment, was  that  of  introdocing  a  limited  nnmbea  of  friends.  By  de^ 
grees  (and  by  the  countenance  and  gratuitous  assistance  of  tho 
majority  of  the  resident  professon,)  tbe  performances  greatly  im- 
proved. The  interest  to  gain  admission  became  so  ardent  as  to 
induce  the  committee  to  reoeivea  limited  number  of  fu&jcrifterri^ 
These  are  now  about  J80  in  number,  and  the  audience  generally 
aiiiouDls  to  six  hundred.  The  baud  coii::ii;>b  of  lioiu  8  to  10  viuliiis, 
2  violas,  3  violoncellos,  2  double  basses,  2  oboes,  2  Cutes,  2  clariouct«, 
9  bassoons,  2  iiorns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  (alto,  tenore,  and 
basso), 'and  double  drums*  The  vocalists,  including  the  chorus 
singers,  amount  to  32.* 

*  The  trebles  are  Hu famous  Lancashire  chorus  singefiy*  several  of 
whom  are  regularly  enjrsged  at  the    Coocerts  of  Ancient  Music,** 
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The  selections  consist  of  oTeitures  aad  other  instrumeatal  pieces* 
of  soogs,  duetts,  glees,  &c,  but  more  particulaijj  of.  the  grand 
cbonmes  of  Haitdbl,  Hatok,  BbbthoyeN|  Bbbot,  and  the  great 
masten.  Of  the  performeis  indifidaalljr  it  would  be  perliaps  Im- 
proper to  speak,  as  my  olgect  is  not  to  extol  mediocre  talent;  I 
cannot  howefcr  omit  to  mention^  tliat  this  society  ioclodes  in  its  llat, 
as  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members,  Ma.  Issnawoooi,  a 
bass  singer  of  considerable  talent,  who  has  been  frequently  engaged 
ns  a  principal  at  the  festivals,  and  ublaiaed  high  notice  ut  the  grund 
festival  at  York. 

The  chorusses  are  generally  performed  weli^  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  society  raoJu  high.  Indeed  it  is  the  chief  source  of  supply 
of  chorus  singers  for  most  of  the  grand  public  performances  within 
many  miles  ot  Manchester.  As  a  school  for  this  purpose  it  deserres 
snppoit,  and  obtains  it^  Bot  I  ooncei?e  its  utility  may  be  gmatiy 
extended  in  bringing  into  notice  many  indiridnals  of  takntf  both 
Tocal  and  instmmmitaly  and  in  fnraisbinggood  singers  for  the  varioos 
choirs.  In  fact  the  <,reater  part  of  them  are  so  employedi  afibfding 
proof  at  bow  little  ezpence,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  each  an  insti- 

tut  ion,  a  good  and  unicicnt  choir  may  be  supported. 

Should  you  admit  this  report,  I  trust  other  and  more  competent 
persons  luay  he  induced  to  furnish  intelligence  respecting  simrlar 
societies,  of  which  there  arc  several  in  this  district  lately  established, 
viz.  at  Liverpool  (two),  at  Bolton,  liochdalcy  I'festoQ,  Stockport, 
and  Mao(iiesficld.  Bat  to  be  usefuly  these  reports  should  be  un« 
ostentatioosi  and  all  notice  of  individuals  confined  to  those  of  ac- 
knowledged and  establisbed  merit. 

iieiuw  16  the  seiectiuu  (oi  two  concerts,  of  the  dates  as  under: 

1839--Dec  25.  PART  FIRST. 

OvERTuac,  Messiah. 
RCGiTATlvk  and  Am — Comfort  ye  my  people. 

CiTonr'? — And  tlio  trlory  of  the  Lord. 
SojiG — There  beneath  the  lowly  shed — (Ucdemption.) 
Chorus— Gloria  in  exceUis  Deo. — JJa^dn, 
SoLO^Gnttias  ^gimmiihu^Ht^dn. 
Cnoaus— Te  laudannis,  te  benedidmBi^/fatydls. 
SoiX)— Qui  tollis  peccnta  miindi.— //oyt/M. 
Chorus — Gloria  m  cxcelsin  Deo. — Uaifdn. 
QuART£TT0—- Lfo!  my  shepherd  is  divine. — Haydn — (from  Gardiner'* 

Judah.) 
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SoiiG — How  cheerfiiK — Ante. 
lOOih  VbALu — AH  people — (with  full  accomprtunqnf.) 

FABT  8EC0m>. 

CaoEtm— Skif  O  yeluMveng-— (Beishazzar). — Hidbt 

Song — Lord  remember  David. — llamkl. 
Air  and  CnniiLis — As  from  the  power. — liandeL 
Grand  Cuorus— The  dead  aliaU  Vvfe<^Hm»dtL 
SoMc— They  that  go  down  to  the  teib-CJwdiliV— ^awlSwr. 
Choeus— The  King  shall  rejoice — (Coronation  Anthnn).— /fonifct 
Sm-CaoEvi^Ezceeduigly  gbd— <ditto)^ila»dp(. 


1 8i3— J  uly  1 1 .  PART  FmST. 

Overture — Mozart. 
Alft  And  Caosm^Tf  ruilv  would*— lf(«iiW. 
G&Bl'^In  tlic  loiu-ly  vale. — Cale^tL 
SovG — The  flailed  mead. 
Concerto  Piano  Forte. 
SoKq — When  the  saife  were  uiituri  d. — C.  Smiths 
D9BTT— Ye  baika  ead  braee. 
Gi.Ks— Mynheer  Vandeinek^BtiiAqi. 

PART  SECOND. 
Oterturb — Rom&erg. 
QlOAUS — To  home — (from  tl»e  Cabinet).— i>tonice. 
SoMO— Friend  of  the  brave. — CaicoU, 
CoNCERTAKtE — PleycL 

GlCT  -Wiwi  IPteiied  wfeiche«^Bttftcft 

Sovc — 'Tis  midni^t  hom^Blangini. 
GtBS— From  the  fnir  T.avinmn  shore. — Dr.  IViUon^  1667. 
Song — Tht  soldier's  dream. — Attmood. 
Cuoaus*— Arise^  mouat  the  aleep^^IitndcL 

I  am,  SuTi  jronr  mott  dbedieiil  Semntf 

P.  L  O. 

•  This  chorus  is  the  mo«t  effective  of  aire  that  hee  y«l  Vfl«n  pefformed 
mEngland.  Its  tnsyesty  and  wUiitti^y«iid  theperfeet  aaeptetioii  of  die 
words,  evinee  tke  greet  nuwter.   The  teore  of  the  oratorio,  whence  this 

chorus  is  taken,  was  brouo^ht  to  this  country  and  adapted  to  English  words 
by  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Umfed  Brethren,  through  whose  favour  it 
is  the  aiiuost  ezclustte  property  oi  the  Maiwhefltier  Phiihariuoiiic  Society. 
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Tb.  IBM  wlio  philo60{>IiiMs  u|K»  bb  ptoMMCi-  whot  not  conleiii 
vitb  eWdciBf  seelu  fi>r  the  camai  of  Ui  gratifieatio%  will  |Nnite  long 
over  the  maltiform  qualities  and  altatnnienU  irhtch  are  required  in 

the  public  sinircr,  wiLli  a  iecUiig  somewhat  stronger  and  more  varied 
than  mere  surprize  or  eveo  admiration.  The  million  bear  a  Mil- 
LIKGTON,  a  MAAAyOr  a  Catalan  1 — some  perhaps  animadvert  witb 
eovjr  and  asperitjr  upoB  ilie  TAst  sums  paid  ^  for  singing  a  song/* 
Jbiitthejr  •eldom  or  sever  compute  tbe  natural  cndowmentfi  the  per- 
former ronit  pMim>  tbe  life  «f  labour  to  be  paased,  and  the  infinite 
difficDltke  to  be  ovefccmc^  bete  tble  loftj  eaHoenoe  k  leMhed*-* 
Orgenie  pover  end  iBteQeotnl  Y%inu^*«oiNii(itutMMd  etrpngtbt  ajid 
petienoe  of  l^boar,  ave  fenml  tenu  eenprelMndi^g  a  Teit 
Dondier  of  minater  particttlm,  which  it  would  be  alnoet  cuperieont 

10  enumerate,  but  \vliicli  are  all  necessary  to  constitute  greatness— 
and  it  happens  not  seldom  that  the  want  of  an  apparentiy  minor 
attribute  reduces  iiideilnitely  the  value  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  this  fact 
that  accounts  for  tlie  infinite  Bbedes  of  di£fereace  which  we  perceive 
amongst  artists— amongst  those  who  have  attained  high  diitiflotiofi ; 
aad  it  bnallj  liotb  curuNuand  ertraotdiaaiy  to  esanine  bov  midi 

11  gained  or  loit  b/  the  ppweace  or  tbe  aliieiice  of  oifeaautaBoef 
Ibat  ehoiid  ieem  lo  be  my  iooonaideiable  m  Ibe  ^eaeval  acafe* 
Thm  a  trifling  fiiOoie  ia  the  natml  perfection  of  the  ToSoe  an  error 
la  tbe  art^iftl  fiMnaation  of  id  toms,  or  a  fiHgbt  want  of  ikt  pcwe- 
verunce  necesbary  to  nurtufc  this  gift  by  practice,  or  of  the  j)u.\er 
to  sustain  the  fatigue,  will  frequently  be  the  bar  to  eminence  ^vhcle 
all  the  other  faculties  would  probably  conduct  the  possessor  to  the 
greatest  pitch  of  exaltation.  The  more  indeed  we  contemplate  the 
inherent  propertied  of  fine  siting,  the  leas  we  are  surprized  at  the 
multiplied  distinctioBe  in  ainflers — we  are  even  inclined  to  the  iicliefy 
that  of  all  oUaaes  of  arttala  tbia  leqnirea  tbe  moat  nunieisoua  qnall* 
tleai  and  perhi^>a  the  dramatic  ainger  u  of  tbe  behest  ctoaa.— 
We  do  not  bowercr  mean  to  compare  ai^  of  tbe  povena  of  a  ai^er 
irlth  the  giandeor  and  dignity  attending  the  inwntifo  powers  of  tbe 
poet  or  tbe  pamler  (who  by  the  way  b  a  poet  or  an  hbtorian  using 
ooloun  instead  of  words);  buttljcn  the  singer,  in  the  executive,  in  the 
demonalrativc  parts  oi  his  art,  is  caUed  jm>oufor  thecKcr^ise  of  fiicul* 
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ties  of  a  ino«t  rare  and  delicate  natarewliicb  tbeotbendo  not  poMs. 
The  training  of  the  eye  and  band  of  a  painter  is  eoraewhal  analogoot  to 
that  which  is  demanded  for  the  roioeand  the  ear  of  the  TOcalUf ;  but 

it  is  so  with  this  allowance — there  are  thousands  of  hands  and  eyes 
that  could  bo  polished  into  the  painter's  perfection,  while  such  voices 
and  such  cars  as  will  make  a  ^reat  !;ing:f»r  are  found  very  seldom 
incWd.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
intelieclual  powers  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  actor^aad  the  singer, 
save  in  the  great  article  of  invention,  which  appertains  to  the  two 
first  more  especiallj.  Bat  as  a  compensation  the  actor  and  the  singer 
most  possess  a  sensibilitj  and  a  tact  which  enable  them  not  onlj  to 
apprehend,  but  to  embody  and  represent,  in  the  exact  forms,  or  pro- 
bably even  in  a  finer  manner  than  the  jwet  or  the  composer,  (who  is 
the  poet  of  Music,)  has  ot  iirinaUy  conceived,  the  passions  and  de- 
scri j)(i(.)ns  upon  wliich  they  are  eniploycd. 

\N  e  have  bc(M5  U  d  to  these  reflections  by  a  consideration  of  the 
qualities  of  the  lair  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  who  possessed 
of  talenta  which  liaving  lifted  her  to  a  lofly  place  in  the  general 
fayonr,  conld  not  have  failed  of  reaching  the  highest  possible  distino* 
tion,  bat  for  certain  deficiencies,  which  seem  to  prove  how  impor* 
tant  an  very  minute  di£ferenceS|  when  a  given  elevation  is  attained, 
and  that  such  slight  ditfeienees  eonstitote  tho  snperlority,  which  is  so 
rare.  Hence,  too,  we  would  teach  singers  to  deduce,  that  no  exer- 
tions (h(  y  can  bcstosv  upon  the  polisli  of  theirnatural  faculties  ought 
to  Ik?  spared,  since  it  may  liappen,  (thoiis^h  we  Ik'i;  to  be  iinder?;food 
tbatsach  is  not  the  case  in  our  present  instance,)  that  even  a  slight 
negligence  may  lie  the  only  bar  to  the  highest  attainment  and  reputation* 

Miss  GAnnw  was  bom  in  liondon,  of  a  good  family,  originally 
Irish*  Her  grandlattier  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  her  father 
enjoys  a  respectable  situation  in  one  of  the  government  offices.  She 
gave  early  intimations  of  mnsical  ability,  and  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  James  Welch.  Her  musical  educaUon  was 
directed  to  the  stage,  and  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  \n  ISI5. 
She  attracted  a  good  share  ol  public  regard,  and  a|>peciicd  subse- 
quently at  the  Uaymarket,  the  English  Opera,  and  at  Drury-iane. 
Miss  Caubw  was  also  engaged  in  the  Phillinrmonir,  nnd  various 
public  and  private  concerts  of  London,  at  Bath,  Oxford,  York, 
Manchester,  Norwicbi  and  other  places*  She  has  of  late  seceded 
from  the  stage,  and  is  occupied  in  teaching  and  singing  at  concerts. 
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MissCarew's  voice  is  sulTicieall^*  powerful  to  lill  a  lar<!^c  room,  or 
even  a  theatre,  but  it  isccrtainly  below  thai  standard  which  dramatic 
command  implies.  And  in  such  an  estimate  ^vc  must  appeal  to  the 
Jfalian  Opera,  rather  than  to  the  £nglisii  atagc,  as  aflfording  the 
most  complete  models  of  complete  capacity.  Banti  and  Billing- 
Toir,  GAMPOHita  and  CATAi«Aifif  possessed  that  grandeur  of  tone 
vhich  best  exemplifies  onr  noCtoniof  the  volume  requisite  to  dramatic 
superioritjr.  Much,  liowever,  must  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
impaseionate  manner  of  ezecation  in  which  the  Italian  women  Tastljr 
exceed  our  own.  If  this  be  doubted  we  maj  cite  instances  of  Cam* 
roiiLSE  and  Miss  Step  hens,  the  latter  of  whom  has  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  strongest  voice,  yet,  from  the  sensibility  of  Campo- 
RESB,  and  from  the  mere  force  of  her  mniiner,  there  could  not  be  a 
question  as  to  the  superior  dramatic  power  of  the  Italian.  Rut  Mi$s 
Oabbw*s  voice  is  deficient  (and  in  that  particular  comparatively,)  iu 
Tolome  alone,  for  it  is  well  toned  and  well  formed.  Her  ductility  is 
truly  admirable ;  there  are  no  breaks  or  flaws  in  the  tone,  and  she 
can  draw  it  out  into  the  smoothest  and  the  softest  pianimhno  With  a 
liquid  sweetness  that  ministers  divinelj  to  expression.  Her  intona- 
tion,  too,  is  generally  accurate. 

In  innut  of  execution  Miss  Garbw  is  exceedingly  neat,  brilliant, 
and  easy.  She  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  with  facility, 
though  she  has  none  of  that  wonderment  about  her  siugiiig,  which 
disgusts  as  many  general  auditors  as  it  ph  ases. 

But  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  young  lady's  performance  is, 
that  rare  combination  of  excellence— fine  taste.  Miss  Cahew  has 
a  strong  sense  of  propriety,  which  shews  itself  in  all  she  sings.  Th  is 
is  the  property  of  a  powerful  understanding,  and  whether  she  sings 
a  bravura  or  a  ballad— Italian  or  £nglish--<a  sacied  air  or  an  opera 
song,  the  same  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  her  powers  extends 
itself  to  them  all.  Her  style  is  masterly,  her  expression  pure  thongh 
scnsilive,  her  ornaments  pleasing  yet  scientific,  and  her  general 
manner  nicely  suited  to  the  occasion.  Such  attributes  qualify  her 
particularly  for  the  task  of  instruction,  and  as  we  consider  tuition  lo 
be  mainly  indebted  for  success  to  the  model  it  supplies  for  imitation, 
we  know  of  no  Jady  who  can  be  more  justly  recommended  than 
Miss  Cabbw. 

NtfT  onght  we  to  omit  that  she  is  perfectly  unaffected  in  her  de- 
portment^  which  is  that  of  a  well-^bied  woman,  neither  too  confident 
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nor  too  diilulonl  ol  her  talents  and  acqitircnients.  TKcrc  is  in  short 
a  felicitous  n(!jiistiucnt  oi  principles  and  powers  and  their  several 
usesy  wiiicli  reigns  liiroiigliout  this  young  lady's  public  and  private 
Hfe|  and  which  cannot  fail  to  conciliate  good  opinion  wherever  she 
appears,  if  any  thing  more  can  be  laid  to  peoaliartse  ber  singing 
it  probably  is,  that  ber  orchestral  performance  conies  the  nearest  to 
what  we  should  consider  the  perfection  of  chamber  siiiglng,  in  an 
amatenr,  of  any  proftssor  we  remember,  for  it  combines  delicacy  with 
i'orcc,  ami  enougli  of  execution  anil  expression  to  constitute  real  ex- 
cellence, to  move  the  aflfections  without  ever  touching  upon  the  ve- 
hemence of  <lramatic  manner.  It  is  tins  property  which,  combined 
witli  her  pnre  manner,  qualities jier  so  admirably  for  an  instructress. 

Miss  Caaew  then  tak^a  place  amongst  English  vocalists  which 
is  marked  by  qualitications  rather  than  public  rank.  Heif  inteUectnal 
powers  and  some  of  iier  technical  acquirements  (brilliancy  of  ezecu* 
tion  and  aptitude  of  ornament  for  instance)  are  somewhat  aboYe  thoss 
of  Miss  Svbvhbas,  while  her  Yoioe  is  iolerior  to  the  richness  and 
Tolume  of  that  ju^^tly  esteemed  singer.  Bat  it  is  not  necesaary  or 
incumbent  upon  us  to  place  Miss  Cauew  exactly  ;  we  have  said 
enough  for  description  to  those  who  have  not  heard  ber,  and  those 
^vho  have  will  form  a  jutlgmentof  their  own.  We  therefore  conclude 
our  memoir  with  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  her  iine  talents 
and  amiable  qualities  will  be  extended  by  this  article,  and  sure  we 
arci  that  wherever  they  become  known,  tkej  will  obtain  for  their 
possessor  the  respect  which  awaits  on  Tiiinef  merit,  and  industry. 
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Continued  Jrom  Page  427. 


Vj£NNd'-Mayy  1823. 

On  liic  4tli  M.  ScHUPPANZiGH  gave  a  nioniing  concert,  afkr 
1iaviii|;  been  travelling  for  seven  jrears  through  the  Nortli  of  Germany, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Hnsaia,  Mr.  S*  is  a  violin  player,  who  parii- 
ciilarly  excels  in  the  performance  of  quartetts.   Bebthovkn  lias 

composed  several  for  him,  and  declared,  at  the  time  Mr.  S.  was 
director  of  Priiir<»  Kasumovsky's  cliapcl,  that  no  one  cotered  more 
com tL'l y  into  his  ideas  thnn  Sciiuppanzigfi. 

Oil  the  iOtii,  at  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  JJonJuan,  in  tvhicli  Madb- 
iioisBLLB  VooBL  made  her  second  appearance  as  Ehnra.  This 
experiment  «ias  less  suecmfttl  than  the  former.  Her  voice  is  nei* 
ther  sonorotis  nor  powerful,  and  the  tolerably  fluent  staccato,  by 
means  of  which  slie  rcachrs  fhc  high  F,  does  not  constitute  a  singer. 
M  A DF.MoisELLE  SoNNTAG  was  a  vcrv  pleasiniT  ^erlinrt. 

On  the  J2th,  for  the  benefit  of  ^Ia demoiselle  IlEiiKriLE,  Ji 
romantic  ballet  was  performed,  the  mubic  by  Count  Von  Ga  Lt.LN- 
BBRG.  Afterwards  a  short  concert,  in  wnich  a  pastoral  rondo  for 
the  piano  forte,  witli  accompanimeatSy  composed  and  performed  Ijy 
Mn.HoRZALKA,  failed. 

On  llie  I5th,  at  the  thcfif  re  of  Virnnn,  Emma  Tcch^  a  dranaa  in 
lliree  acts,  tht*  ovcilurr  and  cnirt-act  by  the  CiiEVAUBa  VoK 
\jA  nn  ov.    Tlic  niuh>i»-  is  censured  as  not  beings  oriirinal. 

Oil  Lhc  ITlh,  at  the  Karnthnerlhor  theauc,  La  Cetitrailola  was  pro- 
duced, in  which  Mad.  Combt^ui  RoBim  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  the  lleroim.  She  is  an  excdtent  contralto,  and,  as  welt  ae 
Mbssrs.  Lablachb  and  Ambbogt,  as  DaniHni  and  Mnguijiro^ 
•  received  nnmixed  applause.  Mr.  David  excited  less  cntluisiasin 
than  nsiial  in  Jiamiro,  and  we  must  say,  without  prejudice,  that  we 
have  lieard  the  part  from  Jaceu  witli  greater  pleasure. 

lu  the  Josephsiadt  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Catharika  VVir. 
DISC1I9  the  first  dancer,  and  Gottlibb  Stiassnt,  the  ballet  master, 
Der  Feuerberg,  a  pantomime,  with  very  pretty  mosic  by  Glasbh, 
was  given. 

On  (lie  I8(h,(WIntsHnday,)  in  the Karnfbnerthor theatre,  a  concert 
was  heUl  for  tlic  benefit  of  the  charitable  institutions.  The  pieces 
whicfi  gave  most  plensiire  were  those  »uug  by  the  scholarh  ul  the 
Musical  Institution,  and  an  adagio  and  rundo  from  Hummkl*s  prano 
forte  concerto,  in  B  flat,  played  by  Jos.  Voa  Szalav,  and  a  fan* 
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iasia  on  (he  piano  foHCi  bj  C.  M.  Votr  Bocklbt.  Tlicre  was  alto 
a  serenade  for  the  tbiOMicUive  pbys-harmonicafCompoMf]  and  played 

by  Mm.  Lick with  n  piano  forte  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Zach. 

On  tlic  l^illi,  in  llie  llieati  c  of  Vienna,  Die  ZauberflotCy  in  which 
M  aijamr  KoiiN,  as  the  Queen  of  A' was  hissed.  On  the  S^l 
tlie  morning  concert  of  M.  C.  KaeuxzER  took  place.  His  o»ii 
compositions,  (ofertofo  to  tbe  hUmders^  a  piano  forte  concertino, 
and  a  fantasia  and  rondo  de  chasse  for  the  Pammelodiconf  with  two 
obligato  French  horns),  as  well  as  his  performance,  and  tlie  masterly 
execution  of  Mesdamfs  Rcuutz  anciSoMMTAQj  and  Ma.  Heua* 
lEun,  met  with  general  approbation. 

On  the  21lh,  in  the  Karnlhuertliur  theatre,  Efisabetla,  ReginacTJn* 
^uUerra,  The  parts  were  thus  cast — ElisaUUa,  Signoua  Fodoii; 
Xdcttfer,  SiONoa  Donkelli  ;  MatHda^  Sionoba  Comblli  Ru- 
BiNi;  Enrico,  SiQHOR A  UaoaR  ;  //or/I^A,8ioiiOB  David  ;  Gug' 
UdmOfSiGvon  Rauscheb.  Tbe  pertormance  of  e?cry  individual 
was  excellent  throughout,  and  excited  an enthuaiasm  ivhicb  was  ex* 
pr&»bed  in  united  bursts  of  applause. 

In  the  Karntlmerthor  Theatre :  Zelmira,  for  the  benefit  cf  Sig  n  o  a 
Ambrogi.  who  iiad  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice  of  this  piece,  from 
which  he  drew  a  considerable  profit.  On  the  whole,  this  opera  does 
'  not  excite  the  same  entbusiasiasm  as  last  year. 

On  the  19th  and  26tb,  at  M.  Schoppawzigh^s  second  and  third 
subscription  quartet  concerts,  oneacb  morning  a  qnartet  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Bbetuotem,  weie  p^rioimedy  furnuiiiii^  a  licit  bau- 
quet  lor  the  ear* 

ViENN A—June, 

On  the  2d,  in  the  Kamthnertbor  theatre,  Zdmiru  was  played  for 
the  benefit  of  Mad.  F0DOB9  who  in  the  choice  of  this  opera  made  a 

fortunate  spernl-Litinn,  and  acqnircd  frrsli  liiiirds  in  tiie  part  of  the 
heroine.  Her  tasteltil  and  enctiantin^  pcrlormance,  the  iiiiniital)!?* 
,  facility  willi  which  hhe  rppeared  to  plnv  with  tlie  most  diOiciilt  bra- 
Yuras,  aiid  the  tone  wiiich  soeaicd  like  tlie  whispering  breath  of 
aephyr-^in  short  U  was  impossible  bnt  that  the  sjf  ren  sliould  melt  all 
hearts  and  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  most  frigid  sonls.  Msssas. 
DoNZBLLi  and  A M B iljitellDrs  and  Polidoro,  were  particularly 
distinguished.  M.  David  appeared  to  desire  to  mninfain  a  battle 
for  iiie  and  death  j  he  exerted  himself  so  violently  »hat  the  hearers 
were  uneasy  lest  he  should  burst  his  wind  pij)e ;  his  father  should 
liave  forewarned  him  of  this  accident,  but  the  ciiickens  wiU  cluck 
like  the  hen.  M.  Lablaohb  undertook  tbe  little  part  of  Leittippo, 
and  made  a  wonderful  effect  with  his  gigantic  bass  voice;  six  such 
four  and  twenty  pounders  wonkl  thunder  down  a  whole  orchestra, 
employed  even  bv  Uo<;?ini. 

On  the  8th,  in  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  FcrdiraTid  C orlcz  \v;ts  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  M.  Forti.  Many  ot  ihe  pieces  were  much  ap- 
pluudcd,  and  tbe  overture  was  cncuied. 

On  the  ISthy  in  the  morning,  Ihe  first  qnartctt  concert  of  M. 
JScMVPFAnsioii  was  held.   M.  S.  played  the  fitst^  and  M.  HolSi 
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m  dittingttished  dHettanti,  (he  second  yiolin,  and  Mesibs.  Wbisi 

and  LiKKB  the  tenor  nnd  violoncello.  It  was  <i  Inc:h  eojojiMiity 
the  performers  seemed  aninialcd  by  oiu-  mind,  one  soul. 

On  the  16tli,  at  the  annual  ttsiival  of  liic  Emperor's  return,  M. 
Sbtpried  gave  his  masterly  2c  Dcum  and  a  mdi>6  in  G,  the  sim- 
plicity of  which  waa  greatly  elcrated  b?  the  beaaty  of  the  perform* 


foor  lolo  Toices,  is  in  pure  harmony,  devout  and  aimplcy  a  true 

pmyer,  consi?;finfr  of  few  notes  but  of  deep  sentiment. 

On  tlic  28th, m  thcKarnthncrthor  tlu  alre,  ^-^Abufa.  ossia  Ixi  Fnmiglia 
jiraboj'  a  mrlo-drama  in  two  acts,  the  music  by  Si  jr.  Maf.stiio 
Carafpa.  Tiie  dramatis  personam  are — /ibufar,  cUicl  ui  lim  iribc 
oflshmaely  Siovob  Lablaomb;  Farm^  his  son,  Sionob David; 
Odekky  hk  daoBhler»SiGiioaA  Unobb  ;  Salema^  the  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Jjf6i(/ar,  Mad.  Fooob;  Fmtuomirot  a  young  Persian,  a  pri* 
soner  of  Abvfar,  Signor  Donzet  t.i.  The  brother  falls  in  love 
"With  the  sister,  and  in  order  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
dreadful  passion,  the  careful  father  sends  his  son  upon  a  journey, 
and  betrotiis  in  the  mean  time  his  adopted  daughter  to  bis  prisoner, 
an  attractive  yoang  Persian.  But  the  young  tiero  retarns,  and  dis- 
covering  the  story,  becomes  so  unmanifeabie  that  no  other  means 
are  left  than  chains  and  dungeoni,  simply  because  calene  and 
cnrccre  arc  indispensable  in  a  serious  drama.  In  the  mean  time  it 
conies  out  that  there  is  no  consanguinity,  the  ex-bridcgroom  consents 
to  become  his  ftirions  rival's  peaceable  brother-in-law — all  parties 
are  content,  and  the  wiiolc  ends  in  joy  and  jubilee.  Such  is  this 
story  of  little  sense;  it  is  as  barren,  sterile,  and  monotonous,  as  the 
Arabian  wastes  in  which  the  plot  is  laid.  Did  the  opera  displease  ? 
By  no  means.  Both  the  singers  and  the  composer  were  frequently 
called  for.  Then  is  the  music  good?  It  tastes  like  ovcr-s\ve(  tened 
coflVc,  wliich,  on  account r»f  its  excessive  s^veetriess,  destroys  ific  fla- 
vour of  the  coffee.  It  is  like  a  phantom  of  Rossini,  but  \^a;iK  ihu 
living  colouring.  The  instrumental  })arts  present  much  nu  riionous 
endeavour  after  correctness,  and  many  pieces  in  the  first  act  are  not 
bad ;  bnt  the  immense  length  of  the  whole  performance,  and  the 
eternal  dwelling  upon  worn-out  phrases,  occasioned  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  yawn. 

Alisccllany. — A  total  separafion  of  tfie  two  tlicntres  is  talked  of, 
and  (he  whole  opera  company  is  to  be  added  to  tii.-it  oi  the  Karthncr- 
thor  theatre,  at  least  it  has  been  announced  that  every  Thursday  a 
grand  Grerman  opera  and  a  ballet  in  one  act  are  to  be  performed. 
Mad.  FoDon  ana  Siobob  Datid  will  leave  ns  next  month.  Dsn. 
So.NNTAG  and  M.  Hbitsimobr  supply  their  places  in  the  Domut 
del  Jjago,  M.  Jerrmanv,  since  his  engagement  here,  has  given 
much  pleasure.  Hegave  Dit.  Klinobmann's  7vf;/«r^  f^raf  is,  and  the 
lovers  of  art  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Sevfuij-u's  LxccllLnt 
music  once  more.  There  are  many  new  works,  published  by 
S.  A.  Steiner  and  Company,  among  which  are  three  fugues 
for  the  piano  forte,  by  Sihob  Sbcbtbr,  in  F,  A,  C;  also  Miua 
quaiuor  voeum^  Ma  an  canoBf^  tompotUa  a6  £aoBi«BiBT0  AiOBBa, 


ance ;  it  produced  a  powerful  eftct. 
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a  composer  of  great  r<  pu(;ition  in  counter puint.  There  is  also 
a  proposal  for  publuiiing  VV.  A.  M.qiab.t\  compo&ttloiiB  by 
subscription. 

BeELI  N. — J  UNE» 

On  the  first  of  this  month  M.  Dobt  took  Iiis  farewell  in  the 
character  of  Richard  Boll,  in  Weigl's  opera  of  the  Srhrreher  Fa- 
milie^  (Swiss  Family)  His  performance  of  several  dm  with  Mad. 
Seiuler  and  Mad.  Baoer  obUincd  iur  him  Ihu  warmest  cypres* 
aions  of  adminUioD  and  regard* 

At  A  conceii  on  the  I9tb  the  principal  attraction  centered  in  the 
appearance  of  Mad.  NinA'Cornboa,  a  pupil  of  Salirri,  and  a 
niemlwr  of  the  Ncftpolitan  Opera  Socirfy-  Although  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  audu'iice  were  rnisc(i  to  a  considerable  height,  tlieir  airy 
castles  wtrc  not  built  to  be  destroyed.  Mad.  Corn  eg  a  excels  in 
pure  intonation, hasgreat  ilexibility  in  executiiig  chroraalic  diviaionS| 
a  round  and  full  vooe  di  p€fto,ninch  facility  itt'ornamenting  and  co- 
louring passages,  an  even  shake,  and  a  good  portamento*  Kodb's 
air  with  variations  for  the  violin,  an  air  of  Pucitta's,  and  one  frofli 
Xm  Cenereniola^  were  tlic  prominent  pieces  of  thecorcerf. 

On  the  30th  a  romantic  tragedy  in  tive  acts,  entitled /nnocensia, 
vras  brought  out.   K.  Levezou  is  the  composer,  and  has  received- 
great  assiitattoe  from  chapeUmaster  KibmIiIn,  who  teachei  singing 
at  the  theatre*  M.  Schnbidbr  conducted. 

At  one  of  the  concerts  Julio  Gribbel,  a  boy  of  12  years  old, 
])layed  an  adagio  and  rondo  on  the  French  horn.    This  joiith 
plnyed  an  astonishing:  power  over  (he  instrument  lor  SO^'OUng  apei- 
former,  and  promiMis  great  future  exceUeuce. 

DxESiiMN'^jipnlj  MfQff  and  June*, 

At  the  opera,  RoMivrt  Riedardo  e  Zorauk  hae  been  produced. 
It  mras  cast  thus— /yi,w/7«/e,  M.  Gbntili — RkdardOy  M*  Hoc** 
CACiNi — Trennoy  M.  Zkzi — Zoraidr,  Dem.  Funke — Zomirat  Dem. 
Cost.  TinALDi.  Boccacini,  who  takes  the  first  tenor  character, 
is  a  singer  ot  much  talent,  but  his  voice  is  weak.  The  opera  met 
with  general  success.  JLa  Cenerenlola^  and  11  matrimomo  se^relo, 
viere  repealed.  Sig  no  a  Todrn  y  made  his  debut  in  the  repetition  of 
this  opera,  as  PaoUno,  He  possesses  an  ngfoeable  altbougb  weak 
voice,  with  a  good  pronunciation,  and  for  so  young  a  performer  he 
displayed  considerable  humour.  Jfuonisriti,  Jm  caniairice  vi/Inne, 
MaomttfOy  Le  Gazza  ladra^  and  Lc  nozze  di  Figaroy  were  given. — 
D£.\i.  TiuALDi  was  the  jPage^  and  \)ciio[med  the  character  in  a 
graceful  and  agreeable  style.   Her  singing  was  also  good. 

At  the  German  opera  Fidelia,  an  opera  of  Bbbthovbn's,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  DjiM.  Schroubjl  played  FUkHio — Mad* 
H  A  A8SE ,  MazzcUne--  .  S  i  e  b  e  rt,  Don  Pizzaro —  M .  K  E  l  L  B  R,  Rocco, 
and  M.  WiLiiELMi,  Juchimo.  This  work  abonnds  in  talent  ami 
character,  and  the  instrumental  part  is  exceed i ugly  rich.  It  ii>  not 
calculated  to  please  the  million  so  well  as  more  su|)erficial  operas, 
but  tt  wiU  survive  tbeoi*  Tbe  charaoter  of  Flmh  was  exactly 
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adapted  to  the  oapacitj  of  Dbm.  ScuaooBB,  whogave  it  with  all  the 
Sire  nnd  expression  of  a  fresh  and  yoothfal  TOiee^  and  with  all  the 
skiil  of  a  fmislm?  performer. 

CordeiiafbyWoT.v,  the  music  by  C.  Krfuzeh,  a  minor  tragic 
opera,  came  out  this  andaun.  This  piece  is  iull  uf  spirit  and  expres* 
sion,  and  has  many  interesting  melooies  icatiered  thronghout*  Dbx. 
ScHRoDF.ii  performed  the  Maniac,  which  it  the  principal  part. 

The  Preciosa,  Die  Betfdm  Satnywrden.  Der  Freyschulzy  Roth 
Knppchm,  Der  JVassertrnger,  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Srrail, 
Don  .Junfff  arul  Joconde^  have  been  hronj^ht  f>ut.  M.  Fischer, 
from  Munich,  the  bass  singer,  was  Osmin,  Michel,  Sarmlroy  and 
Don  Juan,  His  acting  is  very  excellent,  but  bis  voice  retains 
only  the  remains  of  its  former  v  igu  wu  Dbm*  Schrodbr  was  Dotma 
Anna,  in|  Don  JuanfnnAJ^athe^  in  the  Precfoia,  and  displayed  great 
flexibilify  of  voice.    Mad.  Sandini  pleased  as  Donna  Elvira. 

M.  Wagneii,  from  tlie  Bre^itau  theatre,  took  tlie  characters  of 
Jielmontf  Don  Oclario,  and  Joconde.  His  voice  is  })rnssy,  and  did 
not  please.  Dem.  Vultuum,  in  consequence  oi  tiie  liinessof  Dem. 
WiLbHANs,  played  the  part  of  QmHmme^  in  the  J^i^Amif^,  agree- 
ably*  She  was  also  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  in  the  ^mberjlote. 

There  have  been  no  concerts  f  >r  the  last  three  months.  The  last 
wns  oil  t!ie  18ll»  of  April, at  wliicfi  M .  Hev  fdtkt,  n  pupil  of  Wfbt- n, 
executed  a  concerto  in  C,  on  the  niano  forte,  with  great  firm ii ess  of 
finger.  Mad.  Haasb  sung  a  disagreeable  air,  with  an  obiigato 
accompaniment,  by  Mobxacchi.  The  two  overtareS|  from  lausi 
and  ConbAnii  were  played. 

WziMAU—SepU  1822,  to  Mardi,  IS23. 

During  these  seven  months  there  has  been  a  variety  both  of 
old  and  new  operas  perfornuul  at  the  theatre,  i-'^/s  Orakel  %u 
DelphoSy  (the  oracle  of  Delphos)  the  composition  of  M.  Gotze; 

Das  Eimame  Haus"  (the  solttarv  house)  by  Dallatsac  ; 
the  **  Predomy**  the  ErtystAutt^  Tancredi,  TUus%  Iphigenia  m 
Tauris,  and  Der  IVasseriragen,  (the  water  carrier)"  **  Die  .*?u.^iec 
Famine'  (the  Swiss  Family),  "  Der  Ziraler  IVaslei;'  «'  Die  t^aal- 
mre,"  Rochus  Pumpernickel, '•''Den  Dorf  barbier,  (the  Vil- 
lage Barber),  Je  toller  Je  hesser  (the  louder  the  belter)  Fan- 
chotij  Das  Geheimniss  (the  Secret),  Figaro's  Jlochseit  (Figaro'* 
Marriage),  Die  Burger  m  Wten  (tlie  cittsen  in  Vienna),  Siaberle 
Boehzeity  Die  Ahnfrau  (the  grandmother),  WilhehnTeUt  and  Dte 
JCreusJakner  (the  Cruiser),  have  been  brought  out  and  several  times 
repeated.  Demoiselles  Louise  Mdllku,  (youngest  daughter  of 
the  deceased  chapel  master,  A.  E.  Muller)  JJlumauer,  Mess. 
Seidbl  and  Db  la  Rociib  have  appeared.    Dem.  Mulleb  has 

Eerformcd  Agatha  in  the  Frej/schuts,  with  greater  miccess  than  ooukl 
are  been  snspected»  from  her  yovth.  She  displac  ed  much  feeling, 
fiarticttlarly  in  passages  of  lendemesa ;  but  her  voioe  is  not  adapted 
to  songs  of  deep  passion.  The  other  performers  ^vere  completely 
sticcessful.  (totzf.'s  opera  was  well  received  ;  the  composition  dis- 
played profound  science  and  great  talent  i  it  ovcrilows  with  harmonyi 
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bat  is,  IioweWy deficient  in  melody.  The  Freyschutt  and  Jphigam 
in  Taurh  Rppeai  to  havr  been  the  most  successful.  In  performiiij^ 
the  latter  opcm  Mad.  Hf.yqbndoiif  and  Mess.  Stommeu  ami 
MoLLKB  received  extraordinary  applause.  Figaro  aiiorded  uui- 
versal  delight. 

M.  EBSRWBiiiry  chamber  nmsiciaii,  hat  given  concerts  in  which 
church  music  was  tlie  principal  feataie.  The  performance  consisted 
of  vocal  pieces,  by  Danzi,  Kunzbit,  Moiaet^  MtiiiiiBKy  Nau- 
MAN,  Reichard,  Schulz,  nful  ZuMSTEEG  ;  also  a  sfpteft  and 
chorus  by  Ferch,  a  Te  Deuni  hv  Hassr,  Psalms  by  Handel, 
HiMMBL,  and  Nauman,  a  mans  of  Mozart's,  Milton's  morning 
hymn  by  Keichard,  £bbrwbin*s  oratorio,  Dct  Junglung 
xm  Natfij  from  Gaauv^e  Tod  Jttu^  Handbl's  Mnuaky  and 
Hatdn'8  Seasons.  The  whole  of  the  performances  were  conducted 
on  a  scale  of  great  excellence  and  grandeur.  At  the  Imperial  Chapel 
three  concerts  have  been  held;  Mozart's  symphony  in  C,  Beet- 
hoven's in  G  flat,  and  an  overture  by  Hummrt,,  were  played. 
lluM.MKL  performed  a  concerto  in  E  sharp,  a  rondo  in  B  bharp,  and 
leveral  fiintasias ;  M.  Gotze  executed  a  violin  concerto  of  Polle- 
nRo*t ;  M.  £bbrw6I1i  some  variations  for  the  oboe,  by  Humhbl  ; 
and  Ga  APBL  Master  ScHiniARDT  a  flute  concerto,  byFvBSTENAU. 
The  vocalists  were  Mad.  Heyoendorf,  Dem.  Roland,  Mssi, 
Stromhier,  MoTTiiE,  and  Franke.  Bbbthoten*s  oratorio^ 
7 he  Mount  of  Olives^  was  among  the  selection. 

Several  private  concerts  have  been  held  at  the  Emperor's  Palace, 
at  which  Hummel  played  many  concertos.  A  new  cantata  of  his 
composition,  in  celebration  of  the  Emperor^s  buth«day,  obtained 
great  applause.  At  a  private  concert  given  by  the  Empress,  M.  Von 
BoiNBBORGK  played  a  very  difficult  quintett,  and  M.  Fiscbbr 
and  his  foster  daughter  san?. 

At  the  theatre,  aajong  the  torcig:n  professors  who  appeared,  uerc 
M.  Baiiidt,  the  oboist,  from  Copenhagen ;  M.  Shunrk,  tlw^  horn 
player,  and  his  two  sons ;  M.  Jacoui,  the  bassoonist,  from  Coburg  ; 
and  the  brothers  Hasb,  from  Dresden.  M.  Dotzaubr  ami  his  two 
sons  were  heard  at  an  amateur  concert,  and  received  distinguished 
approbation*  M.  Dote  aver  played  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own 
composition,  and  his  son  Bernard,  ( 13  years  of  age)  variations  by 
MoscJiET-rs,  on  the  pimo  forte;  a  trio  for  two  violoncellos  and  a 
piano  HU3  alterwards  piaycil  by  this  oxdaordmury  lamdy,  with  iu- 
creased  success  and  with  astonisiiing  ability. 

Dbm.  Blumauer  made  her  appearance  at  the  opera,  as  Pamkm 
in  the  Zauberjlole*  For  a  yonng  artist  she  has  considerable  merit. 

CjiSsEL — July  19,  1823. 

Mozart's  Cosi  fan  TuUCt  and  Beethoven's  Fldelio,  both  of 
which  have  not  been  acted  for  a  long  time,  have  at  length 
been  re*produc€d.  The  former  was  performed  with  11  krk lot's 
anangement,  and  by  snbscription ;  the  house  was  exceedingly  thto. 
FUeSof  an  old  fiivourite  with  the  public,  was  received  With  una- 
nimous  applauie.    Dem,  fiRAUN|  who  took  the  charactec  of 
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Fidelio,  delighted  the  nudience  by  ber  tpirited  ittprafenUUon.-^ 
M.  Bertiiold  (litkko),  although  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, was  very  effective.  La  Gazza  Ladra  of  Rossini,  which 
18  represented  in  almost  every  theatre  elM;wherc,  is  here  entirely 
withdrawn.  In  the  ZauberfloU  a  new  actress  appeared  in  the 
penon  of  Dbm.  Willm  axVi  fonnerly  of  the  Draiden  theatre.  This 
fndy  is  a  singer  of  pronuiei  and  has  a  good  style.  She  failed  from 
the  effecU  of  cold  in  the  |o^g  {Der  Jlolle  Rache)  in  the  latter  pari 
of  the  opera.  Her  compass  is  considerable,  and  her  lower  notes  very 
good,  but  the  middle  p.irt  of  her  voice  wants  swcetnfss.  She  sung 
iiiAmenaide,  in  Tancrcdi^  with  greater  effect.  M.  Miller,  from 
Amsterdam,  also  appeared*  He  was  originally  a  member  of  oar 
opera,  and  appeaiod  thia  wtMfim  ^  LkumUf  la  the  VtHUiUn*  His 
voice  is  powerful,  and  lieaung  a  masterly  stjie.  Dem.  Bravw 
was  Mirrfiay  and  her  (Qpaceptton  jis  well  as  performance  of  the  cha- 
racter was  in  a  style  altogether  so  beautiful  and  expressive  that  the 
audience  unanimously  called  for  her  at  the  termination  of  the  opera. 

Linopaintbr's  delightful  opera  of  ^fW^^o/ia  gave  M.  Millbk 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  powen  fn  the  part  of  Gitido,  Per- 
haps it  will  be  tliought  presunung  to  attempt  to  form  oar  judgment 
of  a  work  of  such  rank  on  its  first  appearance,  as  well  as  of  its 
theatrical  effects.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  committee  of  pro- 
fessors with  credit,  and  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  lo  say  thus  far, 
that  the  style  of  the  music  is  purely  dramatic  as  well  as  original. 
The  iatroductiou  is  peculiarly  effective,  and  the  second  and  third 
finales,  particularly  the  conclusion  qf  the  second,  equally  so.  The 
overture  however  u  not  so  ezp^ssive  of  the  character  and  incidents 
ojT  the  opera  as  could  be  wisnefl.  The  opera,  by  its  loss  of  Mas- 
DAMb's  Mbtzner  and  Fincke,  and  M.  Stbinjb|it,  has  received  a 
palpable  diminution  of  its  attractions. 

Concerts. — M.  Spomi  is  continuing  his  subscription  concerts.  In 
addition  to  the  attractions  mention^  in  our  la^t  Number,  were  M. 
Blasgrbk,  a  flute  player,  whose  perfimanee  of  a  difficult  concerto 
composed  by  Linopai«tbb  excited  a  great  sensation ;  and  a  violin 
concerto  by  M.  Barn  beck,  jun*  a  pupil  of  M.  Wbile.  IA* 
Bender,  the  clarionet  performer,  hascarricd  off  Ihcpalm.  Hisexe- 
cution  of  a  concerto  written  by  Spoil r  was  rapturously  received, 
and  in  beauty  and  richness  of  tone,  facility,  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion and  iine  taste  he  rivals  the  first  performers.  M.  ScuviOT 
played  a  pot-pourri  for  the  trumpet  by  Kogh  with  eztreordinarjr 
talent.  As  a  vtolonodlo  player  M.  Cattus,  jun.  is  a  young  artist 
of  promise.  In  the  eighth  concert,  M.  HoxAJrir  upon  the  bassoon, 
and  M  Weile  on  the  violin,  were  the  two  concerto  players.  The 
former  gentleman  displayed  great  skill, and  produced  a  fine  and  rich 
body  of  tone,  while  the  latter  professor  was  equally  great  upon  the 
violin.  A  musical  society,  styling  itself  £tt/ei77e,  which  has  private 
concerts  during  the  winter,  has  given  its  annual  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  principal  features  were  a  scene  from  Wiir« 
TBa*9  TamerUmef  bv  11*  BBRTH0LD--a  copcerto  by  M.  Both,  a 
pupil  of  Sfohb,  wuojevinced  an  emu)iUio^  in.his  pcriorauuice  that 
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\\  n%  lii^hly  cnmmcn(!;ih1c— >antl  a  boni  duet  by  MASSES*  SCHARFBH* 

liUnr.  and  S(  ii  l  hanfc. 

'VUc.  last  conci'rt  \vns  iriven  by  IIu.mmel,  in  whicli  this  professor's 
pcrforrauncc  on  the  iiiuno-furlc,  as  well  as  his  compositions,  bore  tlic 
mwt  conspicuoas  part.  The  entire  telectton  and  the  performance 
Jisplnyed  cnltivateu  taste  and  polished  skill,  and  iras  greeted  with 
unbounded  applause  by  a  distin^tiislied  audience. 

With  the  pxcepfion  of  th<'  addition  of  Dem.  WlLLMANVy  the 
singers  were  the  same  as  in  the  iirst  three  concerts* 

August* 

SroBR  has  latety  piodQced  «  new  opera,  in  three  acts,  namclr 
Senonda.    The  story,  by  En.  Gbtbs,  is  taken  from  Lemierb  s 

Veirce  du  Alalnbar^  and  the  author  appears  ia  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  stage  eftect.  The  p(  rformancr  ^vas  very  successful,  and  the 
Musicalische  Zcituno^  (MuMcal  Journal )  olicrs,  in  the  name  of  ail 
loTcrs  ut  luusic^  thanks  to  bi^uaii  lor  liie  gitai  Itcal  aUuidcJ  liiciu. 

Lemberg — June, 

A  theatre  ^^^^cll  neither  possesses  a  ^ood  bass  or  tenor  singer, 
arul  which  has  lost  all  its  chorusscrs,  can  perform  no  opera 
with  any  decree  of  credit.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  opera  at 
Lemberg,  which  m  absolutely  far  below  mediocrity,  notwithstanding 
the  abilities  and  exertions  or  chapel-master  Bbaun,  and  d  its  first 
violin  Ebnbsti,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  Mad.  Sehbr  and  Mad.  La 
Roche.  Mao.  Becker,  of  the  Prague  theatre,  has  appeared  in 
several  operas.  This  !a(fy  pos<;es<;e<;  a  beautiful  and  full-toned 
voice,  of  considerable  C(»m])ass,  from  A  to  F,  in  altissitno.  Her  ex- 
ecution is  excessively  brilliant,  and  she  uses  much  oMiaiuent.  Her 
action  also  is  highly  expressive.  As  Amtnuidc  and  Agalhuy  ia 
Tancredi  and  the  Frt^tchutSf  she  was  eminently  sncoessfuU 

Our  celebrated  Tiolin  Tirtooso,  M.  Lipinskt,  gave  a  concert  at 
nhich  Mad.  Becker  sung  airs  from  the  Zauberflote,  Schonm  MtU* 
hriu  (the  Miller's  Wife),  a?ul  as  i^aw,  from  tlic  ^(n;[:;erinnen  mtf 
(frm  iMUiky  arul  increased  her  former  tame.  This  ciw  hautrrss  !ias 
since  left  us^  but  the  recollection  of  her  beautiful  voice  wiU  iuug 
remain. 

The  Polish  Society,  under  the  direction  of  M.  KAWiNsKt ,  has 
produced  several  operas,  but  as  they  arc  deficient  in  principal 
singers  they  can  never  perform  them  with  eclat.    For  this  reason 

the  principal  operas — John  of  Par'f^^  AUnc,  and  The  Sichs  Fanith/^ 
can  otdy  e.\(  iie  a  feeling  of  approhai  um  for  the  exertions  uf  thecon* 
ductors  to  aiiord  the  public  a  variety  ot  cntcriainment. 

Bremen  • 

On  the  27lh  of  May  a  concert  was  given  here  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  Mao.  AoELasio  Mbtshsb.  The  purity  of  her  tootf  Bad  ber 
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ttifituct  pronunciation,  rapidity  and  smooilinets  of  executionyHpd  llie 
compass  oi  Uet  voioBp  obtainecf  for  Jier  UQirerMl  approbnUon^ 

Brsslau.  ' 

M.  </bapcl* master  Biert  has  cntcrctl  iiUo  a  contract  for  the  Ihca- 
tre  forten  jears,  .the.oaiitraci  to  begin  in  I8S4.  From  the  judgment, 
CttlUyated  taste^  and  science  of  M.  Biaar,  ibcrc  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  most  successful  season.  Tbe  opera-bouae  has jalfeady  nii* 
dcr^oecoiMiderable  alteration. 

PniouE. 

Beibcc  tbe  musical  season  commcuccd  in  this  cily,  two  bcuciit 
concerts  were  given  by  M.  HoTTitBa,  a  violoncello  player,  and  M. 
Bad  BR,  an  ob()i<>t,  and  as  Ihej  we  native  arttstsy  tiiese  concerts 
were  fulljr  attended. 

At  the  Annual  Concert  for  (he  siipj)ortof  tlie  sttidents  of  Phi- 
losophy, M.  VVehly,  a  young  liule  player,  made  liis  first  aj*- 
pearance,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  cuunciit  performer.  Mao. 
Christen  gained  considerable  applause  by  her  execution  of  Pixis* 
variations  lor  tlie  pianoforte. 

M.  PoHL,  on  his  departure  from  the  opera,  gave  a  musical  per« 
fbrmance.  Tbe  scholars  of  the  conservatory  of  music  bad  two  con* 
certs,  entirely  supported  by  scholars  of  only  Ihree  years  standing  ilk 
liie  academy.  M.  Slah  ic  k,  the  violin  player,  was  the  only  excep- 
tion. They  perfonncd  Mozart's  grand  sj/mpJionj/  in  C,  and  tiie 
last  fu^ue  was  played  in  such  a  masterly  style  as  to  excite  Ibc 
aslonisbment  of  the  audience  at  the  boys*  attainments.  A  conoer- 
tante  for  two  flutes  by  Ceaher,  and  executed  by  Josr-pii  Spaimsr 
and  Antony  Klepscii.  A  duct  from  Palr's  Surtrinof  by  Oe* 
Moif5KLLEs  Amalie  Sciiorf  arul  IIawle.va,  and  some  variations 
by  Rode,  lor  the  violin,  abUtjiishini^ly  executed  by  Jouif 
UiiBAMCK-  were  the  most  promuicul  icalure^  ui  liiu  concert.* 

^  This  oooservatory  has  produced  an  immense  number  of  profesMm 
who  ei^joy  eminence  in  the  varbus  Courts  ef  Europe  and  in  the  varioot 

orchestra^:.    At  theoperaat  Vienna,  Bettlach  and  J.  Nowak  (basooon),. 
IMu.rK  (oboe),  Pai  n  (clnrionet),  KKiL.and  JamATSA  (honi)|  >V£||»£ 
(violoncello),  F.  Nowak  (lioul)le  base.}  | 

At  the  Theatre  at  Leopoldntadt,  Joseph  Zslenka  (horn.) 

At  the  Theatre  at  Pesth,  Taborsky  (violin),  Zwrczbk  (hom),WsscT- 
SKY  (ba-ssoon). — Also  at  the  Military  Chapels  in  Hungary,  F.  Zkleska 
(clarinettist  and  niasier  of  the  Chapel  to  the  H.  >se  liomberg  liuasars), 
lIociiMAXN  (trumpet),  Klkpscu  (hautboy),  Boiim  (clarionet.) 

At  the  Theatre  at  GraU,  Kai<luscii  (double  base),  Eiser  and  Mti.Ltu 
(flute),  Chwot,  Duk,  Frimta,  and  Machacsei^  (violin)^  Kopjtius 
(viola),  IIok'MEtt  and  Klindera  (horn). 

At  the  Music  Society  at  Iglaw,  F.orrEi.MAXN  (teaclicr  of  the  violin.) 

At  the  Tlipafrc  at  lianover,  STowuztK.  (violin),  MATys  (\ ioldncill.j.) 

At  the  Lanclgravc*8  Chapel  at  Donaucschin^eu,  KAL.i\voi>A,a  Ivicig-ncr, 
(violin),  Marczicsek  (lioru),  Kocu  (clarionet))  ut  Naplctt;  'and 
6  ELi^ERT  (violin),  at'  St.  Petersburg. 
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At  the  musical  declamatory  concerts  for  (he  benefit  of  the  |X)or, 
under  ihe  direction  of  Mr*?*;.  Weber  and  Pixis,  the  two  Mrss. 
Weiily  (liute  and  violin  prtfoi mcrs),  and  Jac.  Dentsch  (French 
horn)|  are  spoken  oC  as  concerto  plH^'er»  of  talent.  M.  PouL  sung  a 
soprano  air  from  HossiNi's  Ricciardo  and  Zoraide'''*nd  Dra. 
EfiRiiROy  one  from  Mater's  LodiMa.  The  conocrt  terminated 
by  BERifHAKDRoMBSfto*8  concerto  Ofertwtt  and  one  of  Win  TBtt's 
in  C  flat.  Atthe  second  concert,  MADEMoi«?T!T.ir:  Fr.Tse  PAT2ELT,  a 
cfiiUi  of  twelve  years,  executed  Hum m el's  concerto  in  B  fiat.  This 
little  girPs  industry  and  talent  ^ives  q;reat  promise  of  future  excel* 
lence.  M.  Vincenz  Bartak.  phiyed  variations  on  the  TioUn  with 
much  eflbetf  and  J.  Slam  a,  also  a  scholdr  of  the  eonserraioty,  ex- 
ecuted a  concerto  on  the  keyed  trumpet  with  great  skill.  Dem. 
Franchetti  sung  an  air  from  Paer's  Camilla  with  much  precision, 
and  obtained  loud  applause,  as  well  as  M.  Binder,  in  a  cavntina 
from  (fip  Zauberjiote.  Gluck.'8  overture  to  Iphigtuia  in  AuHs^  and 
Winter's  overture  to  Solomon^  were  given  in  a  masterly  style. 
The  well  known  Sehwnn  and  Rosenfarb^  sung  by  the  DniioiSBLLBt 
AirirA  and  Louisa  Hbbbst  and  M.  BuhiAB.  Thb  dechmmtory 
piece  was  ^ven  in  the  costnme  of  bbudi  Bnd  mo>eolonied  dres8i9S» 

■nd  is  in  voi^ne  here. 

The  sm  icty  of  professors  had  (ficir  nnnual  Christmas  concert,  at 
which  was  performed  Haydn's  Crcnfinti,  On  Easter  Sunday,  the 
performance  consisted  of  W£iG£i/ii  Leiden  Christi:  the  eHect  of 
this  ofitorio  is  deMribed  to  be  prodigfons,  and  the  mnsie  excessifeljr 
difficult.  On  Palm  Sunday,  they  gave  Haydn's  Sercn  TFordif  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dumb,  which  w^ent  off  very  heavily.  There  were  se- 
veral quurtctts  and  quinfetfs  by  RoMBBRO, SpbSBy  PlXIS|  HayOBi 
Beethoven,  and  one  octett  by  Spohr. 

Atthe  Theatre,  Rossini's  Mose  in  EgitiOf  and  Die  Bohmischen 
AmaMomtf  hj  KoiLirBBy  the  music  by  A.  BArEa^  were  hrought 
out.  M.  lliCHALEsi  played  JUbier  tviMi  sBCcess  Kaihb  vat 
Phantoh  Sesoslrtr^MADAif  eErnst,  Almathea — DBM.FRAWOHBTTit 
^  Etia — and  M.  Binder,  the  Prince.  The  Boheman  Amaton  "was 
a  perfect  failure.  A.  M.  Young  made  his  debut  in  Joseph,  and 
lias  also  played  in  the  Fre^schutx.  His  voice  is  a  tenor  of  volume, 
pud  hb  intonation  pure*  His  ereat  foitc  appeared  to  be  lecitaiivcj 
is  which  ho  wae  emiomtly  snemAil* 


Dnrmg  the  summer  of  this  year  a  concert,  called  the  Har* 
monic  society,  has  been  establishrd  in  this  city,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Ha  NSRENs.  The  society  has  considerably  enlarged 
•  and  improved  its  concert  room.  The  conductor  is  a  young 
mMk  of  exeeltent  tBlent^  And  displays  great  ardour  and*  zcaL 
tempera!  with  prndenoe  in  lis  direction.  The  concert  is  composed 
of  pideiBoii       amatem^^fhe  hUler^  Im'Bwrar,  oolj  tahii«  the 
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imcal  iMfts.  Schillbr's  GUbdfcr,  the  dkusic  bj  A.  RombbIi<}| 

Mehui/s  Jamb  and  his  Soriy  were  pcrformeH  -vvifh  considerable 
effect.  The  iristnunentai  pieces  went  extremely  well,  and  many 
of  the  solo  performances  were  excellently  performed.  The  whoki 
concert  was  exceetlingly  credilahle. 

Anotber  concert  trw  instltotedy  end  carried  on  with  muik  edM 
throOgli  Che  winter*  It  ii  elmoit  enttreljr  tnpjiorted  bj^  ametetiny 
who  edndttol  H  tingnlarly  well.  Every  compoeition  is  regularly 
performed,  and  if  the  piece  ii  not  eonecliy  plej«d,  it  ie  imniedieteftjr 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  StGNORA  Do  if  ATI  and  MadamB 
Pi^ROM,  from  liie  Italian  theaice  al  liucbarest,  visited  Amalerdam, 

and  gave  at  the  Dutch  Thettie  fWo  hUeraietti}  bttt  they  met  With 

little  encouragement. 

in  the  automn  the  Dutch  opera  again  comhienced  their  ntnal  per* 

formances.  The  Frei/schuti  introduced  M.  Rti'mer,  from  the  Berlin 
JNational  Theatre,  in  the  character  ot  Max,  His  voice  is  not  pow- 
ful,  but  pleasing-;  his  intonation  pure,  and  his  shake  good;  and  his 
fetyic  was  much  atimired.  M.  F.  Habbrkorn,  the  manaser  of  the 
theatre^  was  Caspar!  MftbAM  RiTfeLBR,  Agatha;  and  MA»AWtt 
HomiBisTEtt,  Amm,  The  opera  was  performed  twenty-fite  eveto* 
ings.  The  music  gave  iDfinitepleaiitttey  but  the  piece  itself  was  tiot 
mnch  estcrmrd.  M.STnonp,  n  tenor,  from  the  Hanoverian  operf\, 
made  his  appearance.  He  originally  bclonfrrd  fothis  st;i^e.  His 
voice  is  pfood,  but  his  style  did  not  please.  He,  like  his  predecessor, 
M.  Stumer,  was,  however,  much  applauded.  At  the  concert  of 
FeUx  MerUis  he  teceived  mnch  approhatieii,  fMm  his  petfvMn* 
ance  of  BBttTttOTBir's  Adelaide. 

M.  Wii.i^y  opera  and  chamber  singer  to  the  Dnlce  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  montli  of  J:inunry,  and  met 
with  a  gra( it yirig  reception.  He  was  particularly  i^rcat  in  songs  of 
expression,  and  at  the  concerts  of  Erttditto  Mvska  and  Fdix 
AJerUiSf  at  one  oi  which  he  sung  Adelaide  very  beautifully^  he  was 
mncfa  applauded. 

M.  G  ERST  ACKBfti  Chamber  and  opfra  sinffcr  to  fhelVince  of  Hesse 
Casiel,  made  his  dem  as  Sarginoj  in  Paer*8  opera,  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  snhseqtrently  in  several  otitcr  Operas,  with  great  eclat. 
He  h  more  successful  in  sougs  of  expression  than  in  airs  of  brilliant 
.  execution. 

The  French  opera  was  opened  here  in  March,  The  first  tenor 
part  was  snoporled  by  H.  Cobvbiot,  who  has  become  a  favoarite 
with  the  pnmic  His  style  is  very  superior  to  the  Fiench  singers  ui 
general,  and  his  shake  fs  very  good.  Dem.  BELtEMoxT  is  a  great 
acqnisition  to  the  company,  who  have  perlbimed  RossiUl's  BoStlCfe 
di  Sivigiiaj  and  many  otiier  good  operas. 

The  great  winter  concerlh,  entitled  Felix  Meritis  and  Entditio 
Musica^  commenced  in  November.  Dem.  Marianne  Kainz,  from 
Vienna,  made  her  fint  appearance  as  a  singer.  The  theatre  at 
Vienna  was  the  scene  of  her  debut,  where  she  obtained  immense  ap« 
phoie.  lathcMthofGeimiajshehasbeenalsoveiywsllTeceind. 
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Demoiselle  Kaim//s  voice  is  agreeable  but  not  powerful.  She 
possesses  great  neatness  and  facilitj  of  excculion  of  passages,  and  her 
shake  is  pure.  The  cautabile  style  is  lier  forte,  and  she  never  over* 
loadi  her  songs  with  orntoieiit*  Hbsiibvrs  Cbioui  and  Cobueiot 
im  engaged  and  loudly  applauded.  Mbw.  Wild  and  St  bob* 
alio  sung. 

Tlie  concert  Felix  JMnilis  lias  produced  HArnN's  Creation  and 
Seasons,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Fodor.  Both  pieces  were  suc- 
cessful, but  the  former  more  purticulailj'.  Tlie  German  critic  coin- 
plains  of  llic  performance  of  the  recitatives.  Tiiey  aiiord,  he  sajrs, 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  displaj  of -fine  declamation,  but  thej 
were  sang  loo  snperficiallj,  too  fiatlj^  too  coldl/t  to  be  efiective.  A 
newOTerture,  by  Aloys  ScaMiDT,  gave  satisfiiction ;  but  one  by 
Fesca  wfis  le^s  fortunate.  Dem.  Kainz,  in  her  songs  with  vnriitions, 
and  in  seveial  ullier  places,  was  loudly  applaiificd.  M.  Hans^ens 
performed  a  coik  <  r(o  of  La  font's  with  great  i-kill,  and  M.  Van 
iiabc,  although  a  young  professor,  obtained  deserved  approbation 
in  the  execution  of  a  concerto  of  hi»  own  compotition.  Msfs. 
Fooob  and  Wilms  performed ;  the  one  a  concerto  and  the  other  a 
potDOUrrit  for  the  piano  fortCi  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  violin, 
by  WOsCHELEs  and  Lafont,  wliicii  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the 
public.  IIanssens  played  the  violin.  M.  Von  Schuibt  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  concerto  in  A  Hat,  with  variations  upon  Aiexandt  rs 
least,  by  Moscueles,  and  Dem.  Meyeu  in  Dui»sek.'s  military 
concerto*  Ao  amateur  acquired  much  credit  in  the  performance  of 
Fibld*b  second  concerto  in  A  major.  The  clarionet  playen,  Mbss. 
Kleins  and  Ciiristxabi,  delighted  tbeaudicnce  in  Kroiimbr*8 
duet  in  F  *,lmrp  ;  and  Mess.  Dahmen's,  a  father  and  son,  met  with 
equal  approbation.  M.  I/Aiior  also  played  a  ditiicult  tiute  con- 
certo, and  M.  Mann,  on  the  bassouii,  gralifietl  the  audience  by  ilie 
beauty  of  bis  tone  and  rapidity  of  execution.  M.  Potoevin,  in 
hii  ooncertoon  the  horO|  was  rapturously  ap  plauded,  as  was  the  joqi% 
vidoneello  phiyer,  M.  Jacobson.  Dbk.  Souk  performed  with 
great  execution  and  taste  on  the  harp.  The  following  solo  plajett 
appeared  ;  M.  Tausch,  a  clarionot  player,  from  the  King  of  Prussia's 
Chapel;  M.  Weiss,  flute  player,  from  London;  M.  Wolfram, 
from  Vienna;  M.  Schott,  clarionettist,  from  Munich.  M.  Hum- 
mel and  M.  Lafont  have  also  received  approbation.  M.  Laf ont 
had  become  a  considerable  favourite  with  the  public,  but  at  the  ter- 
minatioD  of  every  concert  be  usoaliy  sung  a  romance,  which  unfor* 
tunatdy  destroyed  the  impressioa  his  violin  playing  had  made. 

The  new  society  gave  a  concert  at  the  French  theatre,  for  the 
Ix'iitfit  of  an  invalid  professor.  Thr  concert  was  well  performed. 
The  synipiiony  iu  £  sharp,  of  Atuire^  was  given  witli  much  hrc  and 
precision. 

June* 

The  art  has  lost  a  most  invaluable  professor  in  the  person  ofM. 
UAMssBMf,  who  died  here  on  the  14ih  of  this  mouthy  aiter  a  seveic 
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illness.   As  a  performer  on  the  violin  he  stood  preeminent,  and  tt' 

a  lender  he  was  efumlly  j^rput.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  ^nn 
director  of  the  summer  Jlaymnnlc  Concerts^  of  the  Catholic  Chapel 
called  Moses  and  Aaron ^  und  was  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Dutch 
opera.   Of  bit  compositions,  only  one  has  been  heard  in  public— a 

Folonaise,  with  orchestral  acoonpanioientf.  He  was  a  pupil  of* 
Iabbneck. 

On  the  S5th  of  J une  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  our  artists  ^ve  a 
concert,  Ihc  profits  of  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  widow  of 
IIanssens.  Tlic  tolIo\vin<7  pieces  were  i^iven:— R.  RoMBERc'ii 
Funeral  Symphony  ;  Biiaunk  s  Concerto  lor  the  Clarionet,  playe<l 
by  M.  CnaisTiANi ;  Air,  song  by  M.  CfEuaiOT  ;  Boghsa'b  Fan« 
tasia  for  the  Harp,  by  Dan.  sohw  ;  and  B.  Kombbeg*8  Yariations' 
for  the  Violoncello,  by  A.  Jaoobsbx.  In  the  second  part,  an- 
Overture  of  Lindpaintbr's  ;  Drouet's  Variations  on  God  save  the 
Kr/ifT^  hy  A.  Dahmen,  jtin.  ;in  Air  frofn  Ho^sini,  by  Mad.  RRr- 
mont;  and  a  Concertino  for  tiie  V'lulin,  c  (>inj)osed  and  performed 
by  M.  Van  Bkee.  The  pieces  nici  with  great  uppiuuse.  M. 
FoDoa  led  the  orchestra.  M.  Molihbw  was  the  conductor. 

The  Musical  Society,  which  has  the  mollo  Het  VoimaaktAkkoordf 
gave,  on  the  30th,  a  public  proof  of  the  successful  progress  of  their 
scholars.  On  (he  iOth,  at  Haarlem,  was  held  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  in  honour  of  the  inventor  of  printing — Latmiens  Zan- 
zooN  KosTER.  in  the  Great  Church  was  an  orchestra  ot  one 
hundred  and  Mty  performers,  composed  chiefly  of  the  artists  and 
Dillettanti  at  Amsterdam.  M.  ScttUMAirii  presided  at  the  ergan. 
The  number  of  vocalists  (only  five)  was  mocn  too  small;  howeTer^ 
they  did  more  than  was  expected.  Among  the  solo  singers  was  a 
tenor,  an  amateur,  who  distinguished  liimsclf.  Professor  Van  der 
Palm  made  a  spcecli  if^  prnise  of  Koster,  which  was  divided  into 
two  pnrts  ;  V>etween  them  the  concludinif  part  of  Haydn's  Crcntii>n 
was  played  on  tiie  organ.  The  eifect  oi  the  music  in  the  cliurch 
was  wonderful.  The  pefformance  was  fery  snccessfuli  and  worthy 
of  the  object  of  the  festival* 


Although  this  city  is  able  to  make  but  few  pretensions  in  the 
higher  walks  of  music,  it  yet  possesses  so  much  that  is  really  re- 
spectable that  we  shall  five  a  brief  review  of  the  diflerent  establish* 
ments  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  reason  why  the  citiiens  fail  to  atlain 
a  greater  elevation  in  the  pursuit  of  this  science. 

The  music  of  tlif  church,  both  amonn;  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  does  not  receive  sufficient  altt  iilion  to  render  it  even 
respt*c(able.  The  city  does  not  possess  one  single  organist,  wuh 
the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  Robberts,  who  can  be  sbkI  to  rise  to 
any  eminence.  If  to  a  better  judgment  io  the  selection  of  the- 
organists  were  added  as  a  commencement  a  small  choras  in  four 
partsy  a  wish  for  improTement  would  be  awakened  which  might 
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uitimatdj  toiul  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  of  the  singer, 
and  act  as  uo  encuurageiueat  to  any  future  attempt.  In  tlic 
ProUetant  churches  the  singing  19  entirelj  in  unison,  aud  among  the 
Ciitliolio  congregatiooi  il  fauiffooi  n  wftnt  of  fttoiU.  TIlia  don 
not  however  arise  from  an/  niggardly  feeling  on  the  poit  of  the 
opulent,  who  would  be  always  ready  to  supply  pecuntafj  nimtHnffft 
if  scientific  org^anists  and  good  choirs  were  estabJished. 

TIh'  only  opera  this  city  has  enjoyed  has  been  e;iven  hy  the  French 


They  woii0  UbeiaUj  auppoitedy  twl  haTednconfisucd  their  perforqi- 
wce§9  H  is  howem  Jetai ain«d  to  citobliiit  a  pemancut  French 
oompany  during  t^e  piwent  year*  Ai  tho  Dutch  tiMaCre  ihmt  it 
but  liltle  vocal  music,  and  the  symphoniet  tod  overtttiet  peifiiriaed 
between  the  acis  are  wretched  attempt?. 

The  must  important  and  most  re&pecUble  feature  in  our  musical 
world  are  the  concerts.  Of  these,  those  ^iven  on  the  Saturday 
evMung,  under  tho  diittotion  of  disti^guuhed  poiaooages,  and 
aUcndttl  by  seleot  audiences  are  hy  far  the  moit  emioeat.  But 
these  musical  parties  exclude  the  real  lover  of  music,  who  is 
not  endowed  with  rank  and  riches.  Tlic  orchestra  is  made 
up  both  of  amateurs  and  professors  (flie  Infler  are  very  poorly 
paid); — it  is  strong  rather  than  iinibUed,  but  upon  the  whole 
yerv  good.  The  audtenoe  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  lae  Eogtidi— for  noaooaer  do  the  lymphoniei  or  any  other  con- 
certed instrumental  pieces  commeaor,  than  thej  immecfiately  begin 
fo  talk  ^vifh  the  crrc  itest  indiflfercncc.  To  soloi  and  to  vocal  music 
Ihcy  are  all  attciilioii.  The  concerts  of  tlic  professors,  wliich  also 
take  place  during  llie  winter,  are  distin^nnshed  for  the  sclr<  tion  of 
the  pieces  no  less  than  for  the  style  in  vvhicli  bulli  llic  vocal  and  in* 
itninienlal  nuaic  b  perlbnaed. 
In  initnimentalists  and  in  the  study  of  the  instromMflAal  music  the  * 

Srofessors  and  amateurs  of  this  city  are  considerably  improved*  M«A. 
IOHN  is  at  the  head  of  our  orchestra,  and  as  a  Tiolin  performer  and 
a  lover  of  the  art  he  is  considered  as  mtiflcil  (o  the /ir>l  rank. 
Messrs.  B.  Tours  and  G.  Muulenfelut  follow  close  in  his  steps, 
and  have  distinguished  thenuelwythe  former  as  a  violinist,  and  the 
latter  on  the  barpeiohbrd  pf  veil  as  an  author,  fil,.  MuHirBK fblot 
INiblished  an  account  of  his  travels.  Mbssbs.  S.  Gabo^  £.  Dattw 
MER,  BoiMi,  ami  liuTSCHENRUYEn,  jnn.  have  severally  displayed 
great  ability  on  the  violoncello,  flute,  bassoon,  and  French  horn. 
The  rkpieiio  parts  of  the  orcliestra  arc  very  respectably  supported. 

A  school  for  the  study  of  music  has  been  ei>tablu>licd  iicrc  during 
the  last  two  years,  but  hat  at  pieaeat  produced  noextraordioary  per- 
formers.  It  would  be  oonferrinff  constdeiable  beiietit  upon  the  mn- 
fical  taste  of  tJiis  city  if  a  schoM  for  the  study  of  singing  weie  pio* 
noted.  Since  Pucitta  has  left  no  good  private  instructor  in  si  Hiring 
has  visited  us.  But  as  Madame  Bokine,  vs  ho  has  a  pure  and  beau* 
tiful  voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  her  science,  a  right  method  of 
forming  ber  tone,  and  a  good  style,  intends  to  teach,  may  hope 
for  bcttef  TOcalisti* 
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STtiJBnuno  TfrEMTKEf  from  189t  to  1899. 

The  direction  of  liic  I  Vcnch  Theatrp  for  Ihis  second  j^ear  lias  hrrn 
cfftrustfd  to  Messrs.  J.aidkgcie  and  Vauac,  The  fallowing  is 
tiic  list  of  the  Drumalis  Pasonte  .'—^ 

Dbm.  JoiBPHiNB  CoBTB  is  priiBB  doniM;  the  has  bb  agreeable 
Toice^  flexible,  and  very  high-^Bad  but  for  some  defect  in  her 
mittical  odttcaUoiiy  w>ala  iiave  been  one  of  the  fiiil  Fjref)pb  drBmatic 
siiijg:crs. 

Dem  llosAT,iR  BuNGBR,  employs  few  or  no  ornament'^,  !)ut  dis- 
plays musical  science.    She  performs  witli  sliili  and  expression. 
Drm.  Lafitte  is  second  singer — Dem.  Biget  takes  the  third 

£ arts,— Bad  Mbidambi  Mbbbbat  bihI  Livbob  tha  atto.  M. 
istPLON  is  first  teiior*«-M8i8Bs.  £itobnb  and  Goboubg  secoad 
tenors these  three  gentlemen  are  third-rate  performers.  M. 
Variv,  baritone,  deserves  distinguished  iiofire — together  with  M. 
Mezeuav,  the  base  singer:  liiey  possess  mncli  musical  science. 
Mr.  CiiARLES,  second  base,  has  a  voice  ol  very  little  power  or 
depth.    The  bu0b|  Mn.  BERNAaoi,  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  singer. 

The  DireotofB  baw^  with  great  peiaeverance,  prod  need  the  fol- 
lowing operas:— >-DBt  Zauber^odtchMy  by  H  e  ROLn— IT  BafiUerc 
di  SiviglM^  by  Rossini^  which  was  studied  with  great  care — Mo« 
ZAiiT*8  A^ozze  di  Fisaro-^Das  GUter  de'r  Parks,  in  one  act,  by 
Pansf.ron — Rossini  s  Gazza  Tjodra,  wiiich  made  l(ss  impiession 
than  tiie  Harbieredi  i^ivigiia  and  Sfontini's  Ferdinand  Cortes. 

The  Society,  whose  performances  began  on  the  6th  of  Ma^ 
J 839,  and  ooneluded  11th  April,  1893,  faavefBStained  a  great  Iom  in 
the  deafh  of  their  director,  Ma.  Laforgub. 

The  German  Opera  and  Dramatic  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Mn.  Wir.H.  Br  CUT,  performed  only  from  the  7th  of  September  to 
the  dOth  ol  October.  None  of  the  periurmers  are  worthy  particalar 
notice. 

KoNiQBBunjQ—from  September^  1822,  to  Jvijft  18S3. 

On  the  14th  of  September  our  opem  opened  with  the  Frv^dlarff, 

which  was  performed  to  a  full  house.  Di:m.  Minna  Sciiapfbr, 
from  Berlin,  a  pupil  of  Dkm.  Aug.  Scumalz,  was  engaffod  as  (he 
first  singer,  and  made  her  debut  m  AtrtUha.  This  lady  is  Jurlunate 
in  ttie  possession  of  a  good  tiicatncul  figure,  a  polishe<^  pronu  icia- 
tion,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  as  an  additional  recommendation  iiofa  good 
school.  Her  intonation  is  not  eafficiently  Meady  for  a  tlieaire,  which 
can  be  freely  excuiCMl  in  her,  since  thit  firalt  was  fully  cancelled  by 
her  assiduity  and  attention  to  the  time. 

Dem.  Scuaffer's  voice  has  not  yet  pained  sfifficirnt  force  upon 
the  whole  to  render  it  excellent.  However  i>i  At^tdhn  siie  was  much 
applauded.  As  ihe  Queem  oj  Niefu  i>£M.  S.  developeil  great  com- 
pass of  voice  (ffOBi  lower  A  to  wiuin  three  nolfe  of  F  ia  alf issimo) ; 
tlie  low  Bales  art  slfo«g<— the  high,  light;  and  in  staccato  passafos 
she  has  great  sweetncM*  As  the  PriBcmof  Nmom^  Donna  Anna% 
and  as  Comt{miu^  in  the  Euljuknmgt  she  was  beaid  wiUi  asudi  pte» 
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»]ire,  rin(\  l.rr  »bort  stay  wns  grealljr  regretted.    She  ts  tngngtd 

ftt  iJruriswick. 

M.  &  Mad.  SriiwAnz,  from  the  Danlzic  tlieatie,  have  our  opera, 
and  to  ihe  conietly  are  a  ^rent  *icquisiftoti.  M.  (>ciiwarz  istbeson 
('four  old  yet  not  forgotten  director  and  actor^  Schwa  as,  at  Ifam- 

hniLT.  Alihougli  his  V(»icc,  which  is  a  tenor,  has  become  feeble,  so 
exctllent  was  his  performance  in  John  of  Paris,  PeilAU  in  the 
Knffuhnws;^  and  in  other  goml  citaractersy  that  he  neverthcteis  ii 
alh)vvcil  to  ()('  \hc  first  German  tenor  ^iit:j;cr. 

Mao.  ^ciiwARZ  a  bciintihii  young  woman;  site  also  possesses 
great  versatility  of  pen  or  on  the  stage.  The  lower  tonei  other  roioe 
are  sonorou*,  and  the  higher  equally  excellent.  As  Olfder^jtuchen* 
^rodeiy  Blonde^  she  obstained  apphniso.  M.  and  Madamb  Gdtb- 
MAM.x,  (whose  mnitlrn  nati:r  wns  ^^\^covT,  and  wlio  afterwards 
niarrird  M.  (Joecke,)  Irom  \  Uc  Tlirulre  at  Lubeck,  made  t'cir  fir^t 
appearani  o  here — tho  ftnnirr  as  Ostf  in,  in  the  Enffuhruiif^^  and  \\\t 
lady  in  Emt  ine,  and  altcrwardi  aj»  Ctsfo.  Although  past  her  youih, 
Mad.  Gutumam.v  possesses  a  goml  rotoe^  and  her  upper  notes  are 
excessively  clear  y  but,  upon  the  whole,  her  singini^  is  not  held  in 
very  high  estimation.  M.  ii.  Blum,  from  the Hoyal  Berlin  National 
Theatre,  performed  Don  Juaii^  S(/ra^lin,  AxuTy  anrl  C n^pnr^  in  llie 
/•Wy^chi/tz,  in  a  style  that  did  liini  i^rrat  credit,  particularly  the 
latter  character,  in  which  he  surjiasscd  M.  La  Kochf:,  who,  in 
company  with  M.  Hummel,  is  gone  to  Weimar.  The  Barlolo  of  M. 
Blum, in  //  Bwrbieredi  Siviglia^  was  masterly.  In  person  M.  B.  Is 
extraordinarily  giiled,  and  his  singing  is  not  less  eminent.  His  range 
of  characters  are  among  the  light  parts  of  tragedy.  Mad  Manikb, 
from  I?erlin,  as  Elvira  am\  Susannnh^  did  not  give  pleasure. 

Among  the  new  mu^sical  compositions  is  /J/V  fk'disf  aus  Gcnf\  a 
melo  drama  from  the  i  rench,  by  Casthlli.  i'Jie  pie<  e  is  jiiinci* 
|)ally  indebted  to  its  theatrical  eii'ectb  tor  lis  success.  Tlte  mu^ic  is 
by  a  young  ma.ster,  named  WoEST,  who  is  a  man  of  some  consider* 
able  promise.  The  melo  drame  was  performed  several  times.  M* 
II  u  a  AY,  director  of  tlu*  siMisic,  revived  for  his  benefit  Grbtbt's 
Bt  //dm  Cciziii^rfj,  which  iias  b^n  SO  long  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
revival  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Benelit  Concerts  of  t!ie  Artists  were  in  general  well  supported, 
but  no  new  pieces  of  any  note  were  brought  out.  The  season  on  the 
whole  has  been  very  good,  and  mach  music  of  the  finest  kind  has 
been  produced. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  permanent  theatre  is  not  establbbed  in 
this  city)  since  its  superiority  cannot  possibly  be  contested. 

The  professors  who  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  prnci* 

Bal  performances  during  the  winter  are,  uad.  Bbndbr  and  Dan. 
IallocoA)  M.  BbndbE)  upon  the  clarionet;  M.  CsBRWairKA,  as 

ohof  player ;  and  Messhs.  Houm  and  Mauker,  on  the  violin; 
lixBiBBLX  and  MAYaa^  the  celebrated  composers,  were  the  per- 
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formers  ou  ihr  |ri;ir!o  forte,  Amona:  tl;  •  funntcnr  pcrfornirrs  on  llie 
Banw  iiij>triinieiit  were  Mesds.  Uuahoff  and  I'r:  i;  o  i  i  sk.  y ,  and 
M.  Li¥OFi>'  Oil  the  violin.  Hummel  has  paid  a  visil  tu  ihis  caj)iiai, 
anil  was  well  reoeived.  He  was  beard  at  ie?eral  private  parties  previoui 
to  bis  appearance  in  public.  II is  wondorful  skill  and  cxtraordi* 
nary  performance  of  his  fantasias  iiave  obtained  liim  here  the  title 
of  Hrriiftrnten  Improvisntorc  (cclebratrd  Improvisn(on».)  Tlis  con- 
certo in  ii  minor,  ihe  Senti/itllv,  nnd  a  fantasia,  were  pl.ijed  by  this 
composer  at  his  fir&t  public  concert.  At  bis  seconii  concert  lie 
ezecttted  a  ooncerto,  his  own  composition,  in  A  flat,  a  fantasia,  and 
bis  air,  MatkUde  Von  Guise,  The  fantasia  gave  room  for  a  consi- 
derable display  of  execution,  but  (he  air  was  pedantic  and  sfiffl^ 
A  beautiful  septett,  |)erformed  at  the  (hirvl  concert,  received  lina- 
iiirnous  applausf.    Tlir  concerts  were  well  atlciidcd. 

Mad.  SvMANoi'i-'.ii». a,  a  harpsichord  }K»rfi)riner,  from  Warsaw, 
vibitetl  I'cteraburg  at  tiicbaiuc  lane  uu  II  ummll  Siic  al:i0  played  a 
great  deal  in  private  l>efore  tier  public  apixMrance,  and  pleased  con* 
sidcrably,  bat  her  concerts  were  not  successful.  M .  B ae  k m  a  the 
clarionet  player,  gave  some  concerts,  but  hail  a  limited  audience, 
nrtd  M.  Boucher,  the  violinist,  \vlif>  h.ns  arrived  ul  ihiscapital^  had 
the  honour  of  performing  before  tijc  Kiuprc6i»'  mother. 

BeBTHo yen's  music  has.  bad  to  combat  with  much  prejudice, 
both  here  and  at > Moscow,  which  has  at  length  been  overcome  bj 
M.  BoHM,  and  some  other  professors  of  distinction,  who  a  short  time 
since  |>erformcd  the  quartette  of  this  master.  Beethoven  has 
undertaken  to  write  three  new  quartets  expressljr  for  Prince Micolaus 
Gallitzin. 

Concerts  h;ivc  been  given  lure  by  MessiEiras  Meinh A ud, 
(vioion^ellibt ),  Baermann,  (clarioncUiat),  by  Oemoiseli.e 
Dallocca,  the  first  singer,  and  by  manj  other  professon*  The 
number  of  distinguished  artists  is  as  great  here  as  at  Moscow.  Among 
tlte  first  violin  platen  are  Mess.  Bohm  and  L.  Mauher,  (who 
has  since  ponc  to  Hanover).  The  performers  on  tlie  violoncello 
are  Mess.  Pa ULSON,  Meiniiaiu),  ^lAncoN,  and  Schmalz.  The 
brt)lhers  Bender  on  the  clarionet,  and  Gzeuwbnka  on  the  oboe, 
with  Fbrlanoi  ou  the  English  horn,  and  the  Guqbls  on  the  French 
horn,  are  the  most  eminent  on  these  instruments.  The  professors 
^bo  most  excel  as  harpsichord  players,  are  Zeunbs^  Meyer, 
and  Arnold.  M.  Scuulz  is  the  first  Iiarp  player,  and  M. 
GiUMAVi,  tlie  son  of  the  celebrated  composer  at  Vienna,  excels  on 
tiic  giiilar.  M.  iV'iCOLAUs  Giuliani  is  an  eminent  leaciier  of  sing- 
ing. As  ciiapel  masters,  Mtbs.  Sew  LOT6K.Y  and  Guschkop,  the. 
former  of  whom  was  intitKluced  Ifi  yean  ago  by  M«  Maurbr,  are 
the  most  d  istinguishetl . 

The  state  of  the  church  music  at  present  is,  that  the  chorus  of 
court  singers  is  the  most  exn  Uent  in  the  world,  as  they  are  chosen 
from  the  best  voices  in  the  empire.  Tlie  sopranos  are  indeed  not  to 
lie  surpaswd  ;  their  singing  has  excited  (he  wonder  of  ioreiga artists. 
The  vocal  part  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  lioaTKANSKT,  who  Ims 
•ompoaed  and  arranged  tka  chorusscs.   M.  kosLowsEr  has  also 
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con(ributcd  many  compositions.  The  eff  cl  wliich  tlie  union  of  so 
HKiiiy  voices  producos  is  indescribable  find  truly  enchanting. 

At  Moscow  the  Journal  of  Music  which,  in  its  outlet,  receiv^l 
much  encouragement,  is  become  fashionable  ;  for  in  Rubmb  miifie  is 
eotiiely  under  the  nanag^ement  of  thit  changeable  goddeis.  The 
concerts  of  the  professors,  when  in  the  fashion,  aie  visited— at  other 
times  the  music  of  a  particular  composer  (as  Field,  Hummel,  Ros- 
sivj,  Mozart,  Bektiiovrv,  and  otlicr  writers  of  less  noJr)  nre  in 
vogue,  and  (hat  teacher  of  music  iacagerljr  sought  aitef  who  is  patro- 
msed  by  the  fashionable  wurid. 

The  theatre  has  given  seyeral  of  WeBen*B  compositions,  bat  the 
Freyschutt  has  made  the  roost  impression.  M.  Fusk  and  Mad. 
Dot  r  R  pf-rformed  Gaapnr  and  A^nthe.  Dem.  Hortran  sung  the 
beauliful  air  in  K  Hat,  anil  was  nccompanied  by  M.  Dannemark, 
who  although  70  years  old  still  retains  all  the  firmness,  elegance, and 
tenderness  of  youth.  The  Sihana  of  WaaBft  ims  also  played. 
Mm  sat.  Pahl  and  Jacobi  gave  concertos  on  the  oboe  and  Tiolon* 
cello  with  effdct,  and  in  a  masterly  style.  VVolp*s  Predosa^  'frith 
Wbber's  music,  has  been  brought  out,  and  in  this  and  the  last  opera 
MAr>.  FEDOEnsEX  was  exccedinjriy  brilliant.  I?osbini'8  Bat' 
Here  (U  Sivigfia  and  his  Tatirredi  lia?e  made  but  little  impression. 
Tile  last  tiieatrical  novelty  was  Herold's  Zauberglockchen,  but  it 
excited  little  interest.  M.  and  Mad  Go8Bi.Bn  have  appeared,  tiie 
fonoer  as  Fig<xro  and  DurSmky^  and  the  latter  m  JMbtiAro  and 
Myrrka,  The  masterly  style  of  M.  HbiiizichGiiobl  on  the  French 
horn,  and  M.  Baermann  and  Messrs.  Bender  on  the  clarionctt, 
has  excited  the  warmest  admiratioBi  bat  the  benefit  of  the  two  Bbr* 
DERS  was  thinly  attended. 

On  Good  Friday  some  church  mubic  was  periormod  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  of  mnsicians.  Mao.  Gosblbr  and  M.  Fork  gave 
their  j;tataito«s  assistance.  Gaaom's  Tvd  Jent^  the  QtUmmam^ 
vom  Jrnpketmn  were  the  compositions* 

At  a  concert  of  sacred  music  byasociefyof  dilletanti,  a  mass  of 
Hummel's,  the Fb/erC/wsrr of  Tes FA 8,  anoffertorium  by  ?EYPR!En, 
and  the  song  of  Gabriei  in  B  from  the  Creation^  were  among  the  se- 
lections. 

At  the  anMtenr  coooett  of  M.  PaBiS8,the  Instrumental  pieces  were 
by  far  the  roost  namerons.  Among  them  was  a  new  syraphony  in 
Gihily  byS'OHR)  one  of  B.  Romberg's,  and  one  of  Fbsoa*s. 

The  vocal  society,  under  tfie  coiuhiet  of  M.  Hartma'n,  have 
]Terforn>cd  the  works  nf  Hamh  l,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Moz a rt, 
AIicUAEL,  Haydn's  T<  J)tu7n,  arul  Spojir's  vocal  mass  for  a 
whole  choir.  A  sccuud  society  for  music  oi  a  lighter  cast  has  bcea 
oUblisbed. 

During  the  winter  qoartcAt  parties  constantly  niet.  They  ceo* 
aisled  prmcipally  of  the  first  professoia.  RmriOK^  A.  Rombbbo^ 

Oi^SLOW,  Beethoven,  and  Hummet,  A  society  of  geotlCBMltt  has 
baaa  iMUided  who  piactice  only  iiusaian  horn  nuisic. 
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At  Wolnar,  a  smn!!  fown  in  ihh  province,  the  Hallelnjah  chorus 
ot  Handel  was  performeUi  wUli  organ  accoi]ipanim,eot^<»njtbe  pro* 
daimiiig  of  freedom. 

RarjXf^Decembery  1822. 

WelimveiuHl  the  pleasure  «f  Miiif  the  celebrateil  singer,  Mad. 

Mara,  return  to  Rovnl.  Her  earlier  and  present  effoHs  tire  hiii^hly 
imporJant  to  our  slate.  Mademoiselle  von  Kaulbaus,  a^pupil 
ofMAiiA's,  performed  at  the  last  concert  for  ttie  poor,  and  sur- 

Ka&sed  the  expectation  of  all  present.     Her  instructress,  Mad. 
lARAyirhoMeompAnied  fa«r  on  liie  piano  ibrte,  was  raoeifed  wiCfi 
loud  and  unoeatttig  applause. 

The  taste  for  church  music  is  much  excited  here,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  German  sfrilf^s.  Durini^  the  two  last  years  a  sinking 
coiupany  lias  beeii  ej-trihlislicci,  wiuch  cofwists  of  wixfv-fivc  per* 
ftyrmcrb.  During  eight  moniiiB  of  the  year  they  practice  the  musses 
and  otaloriot  of  tiie  isMt  eelabiMd  dmrcli  compoMm,  md  iiie  vett 
of  the  year  perform  pieces  from  tfaefafourite  operas.  The  loTers  of 
mt»c  were  mucli  graiifiod  bj  tbo  tacond  #Miival  of  tbii  •oeietjy 

held  in  March. 

Diirm*;  liie  late  winter  six  concerts  have  been  given,  at  \^hich 
Mademoiselle  GxitLEa  distiueuuiied  herself  by  tier  performance 
on  the  piano. 

hAPLES* 

Madame  Fodoe  has  been  delighting  and  astonishing  the  Nea- 
politan!;.    The  journal  of  that  city  calls  tier  **  un  prodipo  df-Wnrte,** 

On  the  eleventh  of  Decpmber,  the  opera  of  Jncs  (it  Almeida^  by 
Pav£si,  was  performed,  and  was  very  succebslul.  The  style  of  this 
pieoo  brought  to  osr  raeollactioii  that  of  the  Old  NeapoHteii  school. 
Sm«  GuiOBPFB  KA8TBBLI.I,  ftmm  Ancona,  perlbrmed  a  concerto 
OD  the  violin  in  the  Tealio  di  Fiorentiiii.  Although  his  pndccessory 
the  cclcbrrttcd  Nicolai  Pagantnt,  is  still  fresh  in  onr  remem- 
brance, iWi^  professor's  skill  excited  considerable  ai)|jroli;it ion, 
Rastrblli's  performance  was  remarkable  for  imttadoub  ot  various 
instruments,  and  he  was  not  successful  in  those  of  the  flute  and  harp, 
la  bit  teitatioRi  of  the  hamaa  wioe  ha  displayed  great  ability,  aod 
abo  in  ehnrautic  divisions  of  rapidity. 

A  new  opera,  called  Gli  Sciti,  by  Mercadante,  failed  entirely 
at  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo.  Another  is  about  to  be  produced  from  1  he  pfn 
of  M.  DiONisio  Gagliardi — the  title  is  "  1  acasa  da  vender c^''* 
and  TxaLSA  McIiAS,  the  new  prima  donna,  was  to  make  her  debut 
in  it. 

Venice, 

On  the  twentieth  of  D(  cember,  Rossini  trave  a  concert,  at  which 
the  EMPERoa  of  Austria  was  present,  lie  siini^  several  pieces, 
among  them  some  froin  11  Barhitre  di  Sivigitaj  accornpanyirii;  him- 
self on  tlie  piaao  forte  with  much  applause.  Mad.  CoLBaAN,  his 
wMf  wm  engaged,  together  with  himislfy  at  tbe  TaMw  aUa  Aitcr, 
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ilurins^  t!ic  Carnival.  She  was  verj  unsuctf  ^sful  in  Maonttlto^  nu 
uid  upcra  improved  by  Uo&sini.  A  new  unc  lie  was  engaged  to 
write  wat  diio  eoiideinned*  Mb.  Siwolaib  «m  engaged,  aad  a 
SioNORA  RoiA  MABiAMiy  wbo  CBB  iGaiceljf  be  taid  to  have  sue* 
ceeded. 

At  the  Teatro  S.  Lucm  iho  prifiri}>f^l  characters  are  lusfaincd  hj 
LuiGiA  Valsovani  Si'ADA  as  priiiiii  dunna — Ghiarbtta  Leon  as 
bass — and  Geo.  iiATTfSTA  Veuget  as  tenor.  Ko%smiB  Aureliano 
in  Palmira  gave  great  delight,  but  bis  Mo9e  in  E^Uo  was  unfavour* 
abljr  receivMj  principally  from  the  iocapacity  ot  the  singers.  Pa- 
ciiti*8  Jdelaide  ed  Comingh  was  succeeded  by  Fillippo  G ra- 
violi's Pcrc^rino  Bianco.  GEN'RnAT.i's  Cahohara  outlived  only 
one  evening,  but  bis  operetta  Xtc  iagripie  d'um  tedofoa  gave  uniteisal 
pleasure. 

SiGNORA  LuiGIA  ^OCCAN ADATI,  SiGNORS  LuiOI  CaMPITBLLI, 

GoisKPf  B  Tayani,  and  GiovAimi  Iiiiom«  are  engaged  at  the 
Teatro  S.  Benedetto.  Jm  Casta iMbrOf  JLa  CenertmMoy  Lln^amm 
felice  were  [)r(>sentrd.  The  first  was  very  unfortunate,  as  the  singers 
murdered  their  characters.  A  btifTn,  nanoed  Rosa,  and  a  mezzo 
soprano  made  their  first  np|H'arance  in  Edonrdo  and  Chrislinth^i\\cy 
sung  again  in  U  Barbiere  dt  ^mg/ia,  and  in  MiUhddc  bhabmn.  On 
the  night  of  their  debut  they  were  succeasfulf  but  faQod  entirely  in 
the  two  latter  pieces, 

Rome, 

Carafa's  new  opera^  which  was  brought  out  bere^  baa  not  sac* 

ceeclcvl. 

Cocci  a's  Clotilde  has  been  played  at  the  Teatro  Valle.  TJie  Urst 
characters  were  supported  by  JSstbb  Mombblli,  Satiro  Mo* 
BELLI,  Antohio  Tamburimi,  and  Nicola  Tacci.  Tbe  opera 

Avas  well  supported  throughout,  and  rccet?ed  great  encouragement. 

SiG!*oK  Giovanni  Pacini  has  been  appointed  Actini:  Chapel 
Master  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lucra.  Viganoni  died  af  Ucro^aino 
of  an  apoplt'xy*  A  work  entitled  Scuola  ai  conUa^punlo  ossia  Tcoria 
muHcale^  bv  SiONOB  Tbitto,  has  appeared.  Signor  Oct  a  via, 
who  published  it,  gave,  by  subscription,  a  collectioa  of  portraits  of 
the  living  Italian  composers  and  singers.  Tbe  engravings  combine 
great  elegance  and  simplicity!  and  the  likenesses  are  very  striking. 

Padua. 

Cele^iTini  Masi,  rs  prima  dunna,  Stepiiano  Lenzerini,  as 
tenor,  and  LoRBTo  Olitibbi  as  basS)  are  engaged.  They  bave 
performed  in  Paisibllo*s  MoHnara  and  in  Paybsi^s  Jl/are 

intotw. 

Ai  the  society  Emilia  Rontnt  is  the  prima  donna;  musico, 
Caroluia  ;  tenor  Crivelli,   Pacimi's  VaUacc  bas  been  played. 

Tbe  performers  at  the  Teatie  Sutero  are  prima  donaa  Caboliba 
CoBTiMi,  (a  contralto) ;  tenori  Lvim  Ravaoua  %  Imho  caatantr^ 
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ViCENzo  Gallt,  brother  (o  fhe  compcwrr  nt  Milan;  bawo  par- 
Innte,  Giovanm  Coppivi;  and  b:isso  coinico,  Domevico  He- 
MOLiMO.  jnWcoi/i  J laiia  was  pcftormcd.  Armetts  Cardam, 
fioni  the  Milanese  Cdriscrvatory,  made  her  lirst  appearance  in 

TheTeatro  Argcnius  lias  \)Todace<Wingaimofelieef  Ilmatrinmh 
itftrrctOy  and  JJItaliann  in  Af'j^^rri,  Thf»  performers  were  prima  donna, 
Samim  Feulotti  :  Vm a ncesco  Hesmautvi,  teoor;  Antonio 
Pa u LAMAGM,  and  Raffacle  BiNETTo,  as  bases. 

Among  (he  lirst  literary  productions  mny  be  ranked  Aoiora'g 
exercises  for  the  double  basi*  which  Is  considered  the  first  publication 
ofthekindin  Italian.  The  title  is  Etcmenli  per  il  Contra  Basso^ 
con  una  nuova  manicra  di  digitare,  Milano  Presso^  Qeo,  Ricordi^ 
18$d.   Tifeatjr«eight  shillings  in  qu  fol. 

AugmU 

Mb*  Poi*ledro  is  appointed  Chapel  Master  to  the  Royal  Chapel. 
The  orchestra  at  this  season  possesses  many  excellent  artista^ 
amongst  whom  are  Giobqio  Anglois  and  ins  son  (double  base 

pJaycfb) ;  Paolo  Cav  avas^'o  (violnr.crllist) ;  VALE>fTlMO  Mo- 
lino  (ferior  ])layer) ;  Goiseppe  (tu  f  biia  rdi  (violinist);  Gui- 
SEPPE  GioHGis  (second  violin,  calletl  imm  \ns  small  tin;nrc  Goii- 
GiNo);  Leopoloo  Seccui  (bassoon) ;  Giolanm  licLLOLi  (iiura 
player,  son  of  the  celebrated  BaitLOLi*  at  Milan);  Mbrlatti 
(clarionet);  S  a  lino  (oboe);  besides  many  other  distinguished 
artists.  Mr*  Kvitbe^  a  German,  who  has  publbbed  many  cele- 
brated compositions,  Is  appointed  Royn!  Chn]>fl  Mnster. 

Mr.  MosniELEs  gave  a  concert  ul  cm  t!ic^25th  of  Aiii^usf. 
On  the  ^Uih  he  gave  a  second  at  Aachen,  uL  which  he  played  au 
extempore  fantasia,  that  drew  from  the  audience  the  most  distin- 
guished applause* 

MiLAN-^Jammri/y  1823. 

The  violin  and  violoncello  performers,  An t n on r  and  Maximi- 
lAks  iioiiitKii,  have  astonished  and  delighted  liie  Milaiiesr,  at  two 
concerts  given  by  ihem.  Like  Iheir  cutemporaries,  Spour  and 
B*  RoMBBBO,  these  artistt  have  by  their  industry  and  abilities 
established  their  fame,  and  have  here  every  honourable  distinc" 
tion.  Antony  Bohrbr  is  distinguished  for  the  delicacy, 
taste,  and  feeling  of  his  performance.  Hit  brother  is  not  less 
celebrated  for  tlie  wonderful  facility  of  his  execution,  than  for 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  tone,  in  their  duets  so  great  is  the 
similitude  between  their  tone,  that  the  anditor  could  iqaroely  de» 
termine  which  was  the  performer  on  the  yioIui.  The  amateurs  were 
iO  delighted  that  they  requested  a  second  concert,  at  which  these 
professors  added  to  their  already  high  reputation.  The  concert  was 
in  both  cases  very  fully  attended.  Two  concerts  liavr  hi*en  ;xivrii 
by  Louis  Drouet,  a  llut<'  player,  from  Paris,  arid  with  success. 
Mad.  Marian NESEbSi  sung  " iJoif  *o»o,**  from  Mozart*8 /ignro, 
Bad  two  aiia  by  Mbtbr,  but  completely  failed.  Roisim's  orerture 
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to  Jju  Gatxa  Ladra — Asioli's  beautiful  Pastoral  symphom/y  and 
Mozart's  Zaube^ote  were  performed,  and  tke  latter  iva»  raptur- 
ously encored. 

Tbe  MateiitEgillo  of  Aomiki  bts  bera  perforawil  at  tbe  opm 
durinj^  the  autumn  of  2893.   The  principal  cbaraden  weft  playcil 

'  by  the  prima  donna,  SicNonA  Erminia  Fkn/ia,  Sionoha 
GuiDETiA  Salio,  niu!  thf  bass  by  l>i'i(,i  M  ag  c  lo  nor  t  i.  A 
new  tmgic  opera, yiz/^/d/o,"  by  Merc  an  dantb,  brought  out  al 
the  Theatre  of  La  Scala  in  the  tatter  part  of  Deoemberi  was  hissed. 
'  Fiaa A VA  If  T  i*t  CaUainee  vUkme  was  perfenned  in  (lie  place*  Cm 
fim  uaU^^  owing  ta  the  refuMil  of  Mad.  Salio  to  perform  her 
cJiaiactcr,  because  she  considered  it  to  be  deeding,  recei?ed 
Tcry  filii^'lit  approbation.  Mercandante's  Amlfffn,^^  alihotigh 
condemned,  confains  some  very  beautiful  pieces.  Jn  111*-  strftta  of 
the  first  finale  in  G  minor,  there  is  a  free  fugue,  winch  does  huu 
infinite  credit  Tbe  prineipal  tin^rs  were  SioiioBAf  Tbebsa 
Bblloc,  ItABBLLA  Fabbica  ;  SieMOaSAYlBO  MoilBbLl,  tiBor; 
and  Lvioi  Labi«achb*  Another  neiv  opera  was  expected  from  the 
pen  of  Mb  nc  ad  ANT  p,  Bad  one  fimoi  PACiiriy  oatitled  ^^JLa  Vw 
(fl/tf*'for  the  (Carnival. 

The  theatre  of  Jxi  Scala  has  performed  five  of  Rossi ni*s  operas. 
Galli,  the  bass,  and  Nicola  di  Grecis  appeared  io  tlie»e  operas. 
Catbbin A  Canbi  also  was  engaged. 

The  fint  opera  was  La  Ganza  Ladra^  in  which  Galli  sung  a  new 
air  composed  hj  Rossini  at  Naples,  which  va<4  f  ollowed  by  L,a  Ct- 
nerentofa.  A  new  opera  buflfa  from  the  pen  of  M.  Raimowdi,  callrd 
"  JLe  fuile  Amazzoni,'^  was  brought  out,  but  it  scarct  ]y  survived  tive 
performances.  Tlie  introductory  movement  was  by  iur  tbe  most  su* 
parior.  Although  this  work  was  in  a  degiee  a  ftilnie^  M.  Raimoii so 
may  be  considered  as  a  clever  musician*  He  has  composed  at 
Naples  ci»:ht  operas,  which  are  creditable  to  his  powers*  CabSI  ap» 
peared  in  Jl  Barbkredi  Shiglin  as  liosinn.  Her  sing-ing  is  very  pica- 
sing  ;  her  execution  neat,  and  lier  orfiarn«'nt.s  gracetul.  She  ha*^  snni: 
in  Hkciardo  e  Zoraidemid  in  ^''Uingarmo  j'elkc^  with  success,  in  iln- 
former  opera  Ldigi  Mabi,  a  tenor,  and  Florinda  Michelbsi,  a 
contralto,  made  their  first  appearaace.  Mabi  is  a  singer  of  the 
school  of  CRivELLi,and  is  celebrated  in  that  style. 

Academics  ami  Concerts. — The  present  season  has  been  very  fertils 
in  musical  ciit(  rtainnients.  Among  the  private  concerts  that  of  (he 
MAHcni:t.E  C  A  s  i  kllbarco  was  attended  ])v  his  H.  H.  the  Vies 
Regent  and  iiis  Royal  Spouse.  Meuul  s  Joseph  was  performed. 
Chbbobiiii*s  ilmiervofi^  tlie  overture  to  IsooaboV  Mkhel  Ange^ 
and  BoiLDiBii*8  Jean  dk  Paris  were  played. 

Mad.  Canii  had  her  concert  in  the  beginning  of  May.  She  sang 
a  cavitirm  of  Pacini,  and  a  duet  of  Rossi  m,  with  Bblloc.  In 
the  second  act  the  operetta  JJing/mma  Fe/ke  was  givea.  Goisbfps 
Vasciietti  was  the  tenor. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  the  two  Misses  Gobri,  from  England,  gave 
a  ooDoeft,  bat  aibided  little  ptcasora.  Tbe  Sioboba  leoetved  con- 
siderable applaiue  in  tbe  celebrated  ca?atina  in  TaaetcdL 
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TIio  Music-Director  F  n  AirzitL  gave  hw  concert  at  the  theatre  on 
the  30i\\  of'  May.  M.  Haser  executed  a  beautiful  solo*  Theie 
were  several  instrumental  pieces  of  M.  Kaxzf:l'8  compostfion 
played.  The  Misses  Coftui  and  M.  Galli  were  the  principal 
performers. 

Madanb  Catalani  had  two  concerts— one  at  the  Carcano  thea- 
tre^  and  the  other  at  the  Seak,  At  the  former  M.  Faanzbi.  dis* 

played  ^rcat  taste  in  a  violin  concerto,  and  at  the  latter  Mad.  C. 

astonished  flic  audience  by  hrr  execution  of  RonE*s  liolin  variations. 
M.  ItAHBON  i,  f\  ct  lchrnted  flute  plajfr,  ir-'ve  a  concerto  wi?I»  snch 
elegance  and  line  taste  itiat  tlie  andicnce  ob2>t'rved}  **  11  Siguor  Itub- 
boni  canta,  e  la  Si^nora  Calniaiii  suona.** 

Dbm.  Canzi  has  been  heard  tli is  spring  at  Parma,  and  liolh  at 
Court  and  in  public  excited  ^reat  interest  by  her  expressiooi  as  well 
as  facilif  \  of  execution.  At  Greroona,  Haton^s  Creation  was  given 
by  the  Piitlharmonic  Society  with  much  applause.  The  second 
dnua^hter  of  M.  Ekeri-i  .V  (f>fM«  of  our  German  nuigistratcs),  namt  cl 
J^iNDA)  made  iter  first  ap]>earaiice  on  the  iiarcelona  stage,  as  prima 
donna,  in  the  opera  of  jLa  Donna  del  Logo*  Her  brother  Cajo 
lately  studied  sinking  in  our  Conservatory.  It  is  said  be  has  a  good 
base  voice.  La  Donna  del  Lago  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite, 
and  is  considered  very  deficient  in  new  ideas.  Catalani,  Vbl- 
MjTi,  and  other  distinguished  singers,  are  reported  to  be  cnga^jed 
for  the  next  Venetian  Carnival,  at  the  tlieatre  Alia  lenice^  and  Ma. 
Mayer  is  to  compuse  a  serious  opera  ioc  the  occasion. 

SsSAFIlf A  RUBINI,  BbIQADA  ZoBBltZAXI,  NiCOLA  TaCTIT- 

naudi,  and  Tiiiioi  Bionuini,  take  the  first  characters  at  the  Teatro 
Goldoni.  At  (lie  T»  atro  della  Pers^ola,  Giova  nn  !  Geromb  Teo- 
fiiL,  Giu  Batiisia,  Velluti,  and  Bernardo  Winter,  are  the 
singers. 

At  both  the  theatres  MoBt*AOoiii*i  Tibaldo  e  IsnUm  was  per- 
formed, with  such  feeling  asd  execution  as  to  ensure  the  public  ap- 
probation. 

(Teatro  Comnierciale)  Carolina  Passf.hina,  Rossa  Mariani, 
and  PiETRo  liuLoGNEsi  have  appeared  in  this  city  in  Nicholson's 
opera  of  AnnibaU  in  Brilini^  ana  in  a  new  opera  called  GU  liUnetif 
by  the  March bsb  Zampibbi.  Both  pieces  were  successful. 

Vero\a. 

Rossini's  Ta  donna  del  logo  and  Uhigannn  fffirr,  and  Moni^kC' 
CHi's  Tibaido  td  Jsu/ina,  uere  given  at  this  opeia,  in  coiusequence  of 
the  protracted  htay  of  the  Sovereigns  at  Congress.  Catalani,  who 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  theatre  lor  one  evening  concert, 
departed  from  this  city  without  having  sung. 
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TliE  GRAND  PROVINCIAL  MEETINGS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

CxaBAT  and  noble  as  are  the  proofs  of  the  advancement  of  mostc 
in  the  metropolb  of  England — to  be  seen  in  the  Antieot  and  PhiU 
harmonic  Concerts  and  In  the- King's  Theatre — ^theie  has  been  no 
such  triumphs  exhibited  as  those  which  have  emanated  from  ihe  ex- 

oinple  of  the  provincial  town  of  Hi hminguam.    It  vas  rcscrvttl 
for  the  public  spirit  of  certain  iiiciividuals  of  this  place,  not  only  to 
demonstrate  the  finest  anil  richest  powers  of  tiic  art,  but  to  create 
from  its  attractions  a  permanent  resource  for  ciiafil^i  and  to  collect 
and  circulate  soch  sums,  by  the  magic  of  nnsic,  as  have  at  once 
operated  most  beneficiallj  at  home  and  abroad  i  for  not  only  has 
the  Hospital  of  Birmingham  derived  a  chief  part  of  its  support  from 
the  prodigioas  activity  with  which  its  musical  festivals  have  been 
cnltivated  and  perfected ,  but  the  example  has  moved  several,  and 
will  nlfimatelj  move  all  the  other  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to 
gather  bj^  an  agency  so  delightful  anJ  all  pervading,  the  means  of 
benevolence.    Last  year  the  examjjle  was  followed  by  Derby — this 
by  York  and  Liverpool,  and  next  it  will  be  taken  up,  v^e  underbland, 
by  Edinburgh  and  by  Norfolk.    On  every  ground  do  wc  hope 
they  will  be  eminently  successful,  for  success  will  diffuse  that  cct* 
tainty  of  the  benefit  which  will  be  most  influential  in  recommending 
th6  universal  adoption  of  a  principle  alike  favourable  to  charily,  to 
art,  to  local  trade,  and  to  general  gratification*   We  have  spoken 
thus  much  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  original  example,  at  duo  to 
the  enlar«;ed  view?,  nnwearied  application,  and  superior  science  of 
tlH)se  p:i"i  iulic  amateurs  who  devisi'.i  ami  carrieil  info  elFect  the 
at  lii! iuii:ghaui  upon  the  ftcale  of  magnilicence  which  have 
made  tliem  bo  truly  brdliant,  so  astonishingly  perfect,  and  so  ex* 
tens-'vely  attractive — for  herein  lies  the  novelty  and  the  grandeur 
nt  the  design.   To  draw  together  such  a  concentration  of  numbeii 
and  talent,  and  to  give  such  precision  and  excellence  to  the  arrange* 
roents  and  to*1he  performance,  was  the  work  of  no  common  intellect, 
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of  no  ordinarj  exertion — and  if  oUkt  comities,  emuloos  of  the  advan- 
tagps  thus  derived,  shall  ever  be  found  to  exceed  tlic  |Mur^  iottilii* 
tioii}  still  tbcglorjr  of  the  design  remains  whereevecj  geNcrous  succes- 
aor,  wbatefer  claimt  to  superiority  may  be  set  up,  ivill  desire  it  should 
reinain.  Having  spoken  tbns  mnch  in  roere  justice,  may  pro* 
ceed  to  describe  the  three  itaeetingSy  aiid  Uiet  of  York  especiallji 
which  hafe  aigaalised  the  jrearei|^htoen  hundred  and  twentj-ihree* 

THK  GLOUCESTER  MEETING 

Commenced  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  17.  It  stood  the  first  in  the 
scries  this  year,  and  is  the  continuation  oi  a  systera  which  has  sub- 
sisted now  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  which  demonstrates  kg 
origin  in  its  name — ^'^tbb  tbibnnial  meeting  or  rav  thrbb 
CHOIRS  OF  GloucbstbE)  Hbbbford,  and  Worcester."  Tiie 
beneficial  inftuenoe  is  proved  by  the  long  dorationi  for  by  this 
means  a  permanent  assistance  to  the  beneyolent  charity  is  ptoyided. 
Tlie  vocal  band  was  this  year  ?cry  numerous  and  well  chosen  $  Mre. 
Salmon*  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travisy  and  Signora  Caradori-^Messrs. 
Yanghan  and  Sapio,  Hawes,Knyvett  and  Bellamy,  were  the  principal 
singers:  Mr.  Mullow  conducted,  and  Mr.  Cramer  led  :  Messrs. 
Lindley,  Nicholson,  and  lioch^a,  played  concertos — and  Messrs. 
Willman  and  Harper  (clarionet  and  trumpet),  were  remarked,  as 
every  where  they  are,  for  their  masterly  obligato  accompaniments. 
The  selections  presented  the  best  known  compositions  of  esta* 
blistied  excellence,  with  some  iisw  of  the  modern  novelties  in  aur, 
dnet|  and  concerted  pieces — those  however  ^hich  are  and  erer  must 
be  aupvenie.  We  find,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  local 
journals  complained  of  an  undoe  preference  of  Italian  in  the  ereoing 
selections. 

The  coHections  at  the  doors  of  the  church  for  the  cbanij  amonntod 
this  year  to  ^671.  18s,  7d.  more  than  in  1820.    They  arc  as  under: 

First  morning  j£240  12  5 

Second  dilto   26i   0  0 

Third  ditto    •   •    !2  0 

jg759  14  5 

And  the  meeting  was  altogether  suooenfuL 

3t  9 
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The  following  statement  exiiibiU  the  numerical  strength  of  tiie 
bMidiy  both  Tocal  and  instrnniental  t — 

GbueesUr,  September  the         IM^  and  lOlft. 


Ist  Violins — Mr.  Cramer  and  sercn  others   •••«   8 

2d  Violins — Mr.  M:irsba!l  and  scTcn  othors    8 

Violas — Mr.  iiichard  Ashley  and  three  others  4 

Vidoocellos^Mr.  lindley  and  three  others   4 

Double  Base»-oMr*  Dragonetd  and  three  ottieit    4 

Oboes — Mr.  Griesbach  and  Mr.  M.  Sharpe   3 

I'lutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  onf  other   2 

Ciarinetts — Mr.  Willman  and  .Mr.  lilalion   2 

Bassoons— Mr.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Stausbury   2 

Trampet^r-Mr.  Harper aad  Afr.  Hyde   •••••  9 

Horns — Messrs.  Petrides   t.  % 

Drumi— Mr.  Jenkinson    I 

Trombout's — Mr.  Mariotti  and  one  other   % 

Conductor,  Mr.  Mntiov— Organ,  Mr.  CUrke — Piano  Forte, 

Doctor  Clarke  WUtfeld    S 

Hup^MMiitov  Bochn   ,   1 

47 

Principal  Siugera   •••«••  •••••  0 

Chorus— Cantos   1\ 

Altos    17 

Tenors   17 

lisL&es   19 

Vocal  Band    83 

Instnuneatal  ..«  •   47 


Total    ISO 


Tbts  was  the  hundredth  meeting  of  Hie  tinee  choirs  of  GioQceitBr,  Wor- 

rp«:trr,  and  Hereford.  The  collection,  or  money  given  to  the  plate,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £7 bO.  No  part  of  the  collection  is  ever  appropriated  to\rardi 
the  exjieuce  of  llie  meeting,  but  tlic  whole  is  applied  to  tlie  purpose  for  which 
these  fesdvalB  were  originally  iosticuted-— namelyi  to  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Oruhans  of  deceased  CtergyoKn  of  the  three  seferal  Sees.  Should  the 
sale  of  ti(  Ki  t  for  the  morning  and  nwning  performances  produce  a  sum  more 
than  equal  t  '  the  expenccs,  the  overplus  goes  to  the  fund — but  «;hould  the 
receipts  iiut  be  equal  to  the  expenditure,  the  stewards  (always  six  in  nomberi 
three  lajmea  and  three  churchmen)  nahe  np  the  defidency. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

Began  on  Tuesday,  September  23,  and  was  held  for  the  benefit 

of  (he  York  Gountj  Hotpttalyttiid  of  the  general  infirmaries  of  Leed% 

Sheffield,  and  Hull.  Thus  was  the  benevolence  of  the  oonntj  en* 

listed  in  behalf  of  its  charities,  as  welt  as  the  nmsical  interest  excited 

and  its  emulation  generally  awakened.   The  arrangements  of  such 

a  meeting  require  long,  long  preparation,  but  in  this  instance  it 

ought  to  be  known  that  llic  meeting  was  dclcrminetl  upon  only  in 

May.    The  first  facts  annonnccd  were  the  compU  iioti  of  (lie  organ 

in  the  Min^iter,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Grcatorcx,  the  conductor, 

to  consult  with  the  managers  as  to  the  completion  of  the  orchestra 

and  the  necessary  buildings,  uhich  happened  early  in  July.  Con* 

cerning  York  Minster,  where  the  morning  concerts  took  place^ 

we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  of  its  organ  onr  readers  will  pro* 

babfy  be  glad  to  receive  an  accurate  acconnt.* 

It  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  mo^t  complete  instmnient  In  Great 

Britain.   The  great  or^an,  the  case  of  which  appears  above  the 

great  stone  skreen,  contains  the  following  stops  : 

1.  Stop  Diapason  8.  Fifteenth 

%  Open  Diapason  0.  Sesquwltni  of  3  nmks 

3.  Open  Diapason  10.  Cymbal  of  3  rooks 

4.  Open  Diapason  1 1 .  Cornet  of  5  rsoks 
.s.  Prinrtpal  12.  Clarion 

6.  Aoson  13.  Trumpet 

7.  TwdfOi 

The  Choir  Organ,  east  of  llie  Great  Organ. 

1.  Stop  Dtapason  5.  Prlndpsl 

2.  "Open  Diapason .     '  .0.  Flute 

3.  *  Metal  Stop  Diapason  7.  •Octave  Flute 

4.  •Dulciana  8.  ♦Se'^quialtra 

The  Nave  Organ,  west  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  haviog  a  Venetian  swell 

throughout. 

1.  *Stop  Diapafion  6.  ^Mixture  of  4  ranks 

2.  *Op('n  Diapason  7.  ♦Flageolet 

5.  ^Principal  f>.  •Harmonica 

4.  *  rwclftli  9.  •Clarionet 

5.  Fifteenth  10.  *  Bassoon 

The  Nave  Organ  is  not  visible,  being  concealed  by  the  skreen. — ^The  scale 
of  the  Great  Organ,  Choir  and  Nave  Organs,  is  from  F.  F,  F*  to  F*  in  altt 
being  GO  notes.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  old  organ  of  the  two  notes  F*  F*F* 
and  G.  G.  sharp  in  the  bass,  and  of  F.  in  alt.  throi^h  all  the  stops, 

•  Wears  faidebtod  for  this  acconnt  prfaidpallj  to  the  TeriuUre  Gaietls 
•f  July  5.. 
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Tlie  Swell  (comprised io  the  Great  Organ.) 
1.  Metal  Stop  Diapason  5.  Principal 

%  Hetel  Open  DiaptMm  0.  Comet 

3.  Dulciana  7.  Umibof 

4.  •DMaam  (wood)  8.  Tinnapel 

The  scale  of  tbt  SweU  is  from  F.  P.  to  F.  in  alt.  being  an  addiiioB  Ibe 

old  Swell  of  a  whole  octarc  in  the  bass. 

Tiie  PedaU:  placed  in  the  iaterior  of  the  stone  skreen^  right  and  left  of  the 
organ. 

RlaHT  SIDB. 

1.  'Double  Stop  Diapason,  19  feet  long,  and  10  indMB  wide. 
%  •Double  Open  DiapaaoD,  12  feet  loogi  and  16  Indies  wide. 

S.  ♦German  Stop  DinpasoD. 

4.  ♦Gernian  I'riiuipal. 

5.  *SacLbuL  -li  feel  long,  and  the  tup  14  inches  square. 
0.  *TromboDe,  12  feet  long,  and  the  top  10  inches  square. 

7.  ^SlttWmy  6  feet  long,  and  the  top  8  inches  square. 

(This  side  is  plajfed  by  pedals  only.) 

LCffT  SIDB. 

8.  ♦Double  Stop  Diapasoa,      feet  long,  and  1  f>  inches  wide. 

9.  ♦Double  Oprti  Diapn  on,  12  feet  long,  and  16  inches  wide. 
10.  ♦German  Slop  Diapason. 

11«  ^German  Principal. 

19.  *SackbQt,  24  feet  long,  and  the  top  14  inches  square. 

13.  •Trombone,  12  feet  long,  and  (ho  top  10  inches  square. 

The  -ccale  of  the  pedals  is  from  F.  F.  F.  to  C.  C. 

Total  number  of  stops  52.    Pipes  3254. 

The  stops  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  all  new  additions. 

There  are  three  sets  of  keys,  viz one  for  the  great  and  nave  organs,  oue 
far  the  chinr  or^n,  and  one  for  the  swell,  exclusive  of  pedals. 

There  are  movements  for  en iiHliitg  tlic  porformcr  to  play  (u  oor  three  sets  of 
keys  at  once;  or  to  detacti  tlir  threat  and  nave  organs;  abo  to  play  tlie  keys 
of  the  great  and  choir  organs,  with  the  pedals,  in  addition  to  the  pedal  pipes. 

The  old  organ  had  three  fMirs  of  bellows,  each  4  feet  square,  and  carrying 
a  weight  of  68  pounds  each.  Two  pairs  of  these  bellows  remain  ;  carrying  a 
weight  of  about  200  ponnd*^  o-.ich  ;  and  tlu  y  supply  the  pedals.  In  lit  r.  of  the 
third,  there  is  a  new  pair  of  bellowm,  12  feet  long,  by  8  feet  \vi(l<  ,  and  cann- 
ing a  weight  of  852  pounds ;  this  bellows  is  raiiM'd  by  a  large  ily  wheel, 
weighing  eight  €Wt  It  supplies  all  the  organs,  the  pedals  ejtceptcd.  Tho 
bellows  aie  Mown  by  two  men,  cue  at  the  lai^^e,  and  thn  other  at  the  two 
nnall  pair?. 

The  Ilaerlem  c  which  is  the  iari^fst  in  Europe,  contains  60  stops, 

being  8  more  than  that  of  Vot  k  luii^ster;  but  the  York  organ  adds  tlie  depth 
and  power  of  the  oontinental  organs  to  the  sweetaess  and  meUownesa  of  the 
English.  Mo^t  of  the  organs  on  the  continentare  oonstmcted  of  coarse  m^t'  - 
rials,  and  are  harsh  aiul  noisy  in  (he  npprr  notes.  The  York  or^an  is 
smooth  and  soft ;  its  size  is  in  proportion  to  the  iuuoctise  space  of  the  buiWHug 
which  it  is  rec^uired  to  lill.  The  h  hole  was  planned  by  Dr.  Camidfie,  aud  car- 
ried into  effect  under  his  direction.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ward, 
the  organ  builder,  who  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  in  consequence 
of  ihr  ordrrs  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  the  cose  of  theoldoijpa  ihoaUl 
not  be  touched^  uor  any  of  the  additional  work  bo  viable. 
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'  Tbe  oicheilm  mM  built  to  eontBia  al  teut  four  bandied  vood  and 
tnstrametttal  |ierfoniiAis*  It  oofeied  tbe  skreen  and  tiaitaea  of  tba 
Unge,  and  filled  the  whole  afen  under  the  great  tower.  'Hie  stand 

ibr  the  princi{)al  vocal  perforniers  projected  a  few  feet  into  the 
nave,  in  koal  oi  the  orchestra.  The  scats  for  the  audience  were 
divided  info  thrre  compartments,  the  first,  for  the  patrons  and  jier- 
sons  of  distinction,  in  a  ^spacious  gallerj  iintlcr  the  west  window, 
occu[)ie(l  about  one  third  of  the  floor  of  the  great  aisie.  Tiie  next 
and  most  numerous  class  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the  remainder 
of  tbe  aisle ;  and  the  third  class  were  placed  in  tbe  two  side  aisles  of 
the  nave,  and  the  west  side  airie  of  the  transept.  The  choir  and  the 
transept  were  unoccupied,  lying  behind  the  otefaestra.* 

The  time,  anticipated  with  such  uncommon  interest^  at  lengHi 
arrived-^d  although  our  province  is  the  music ,  it  would  be  a 

*  The  centre  aide  presented  its  lerel  surface  corered  with  rows  of  seats,  ca^ 

pable  ill  the  whole  of  accommodating  upwards  of  1,600  persons,  and  all  these 
scaf>  \s  -rc  harked  and  coTrred  with  rich  crtmsoa  doth*— Beyond  this  the  eye 
rested  u|>on  the  nia|;iuticeat  gallery. 

Here,  from  its  rich  Gothic  front,  through  the  open  arches  of  which  was  seen 
B  Crimson  damask  liuittg,  the  Spectator  beheld  the  cflfect  produced  by  33  tiers  of 
prats  (which  would  accommodate  near  1000)  gradually  rising  in  amphitheatri- 
cal  form,  and  surmounted  by  the  beautiful  west  window,  casting  "its  dim,  re- 
ligious light"  upon  the  grand  expanse  heluw.  These  seats  were  also  covered 
with  a  similar  crimson  cloth  to  that  before  described ;  the  floor  of  this  galU  ry 
was  matted.  The  opening  of  the  two  grand  staircases  which  ascendedfnMB  the 
great  west  door  Into  convoniont  parts  of  (he  centre  of  the  gallrrv,  producfJ 
an  (•lf._^an(  and  jtirf urcsque  rlFi  ct.  But  if  the  scene  we  have  hrcn  describing 
was  calculated  to  atlect  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  grutiiication,  how 
were  those  feelings  increased^  when  from  the  topmost  seat  in  the  gallery,  a  view 
was  taken  of  the  whole  eitent  of  the  preparations,  terminating  with  c.  uni  r 
part  of  the  stupendous  eastern  winflo-v  at  tlu;  disf.uico  of  ,')'2.")  f<  ft  from  the 
spectator,  which  elevated  its  storied  pane"  beyond  the  scrt'<  a  surmounting 
the  orchuhtm,  whiUt  the  scats  in  the  side  aisles,  just  obtruded  their  eye-plcastng 
green  at  intervals  between  the  massive  columns,  and  threw  the  charm  of  a  most 
agreeable  variety  upon  the  whole.  In  the  Orchestra,  howcTcr,  as  it  was  the 
plare  from  whence  the  highest  treat  was  anticipatt d,  so  was  the  greatest  variety 
uf  decoration  displayed  with  the  choicest  taste.  it»  I'ruut  was  ornamented  with 
the  same  species  of  Gotlitc  work  as  that  of  the  gallery ;  the  floor  wa^  in  imita- 
tion of  stone,  and  the  sides^  which  were  r^sed  to  a  sufficient  elevation  for  pre* 
veil  t  i  I  u  t  he  sound  from  escaping  into  the  transepts,  were  lined  withcrfaison,  and 
finished  witli  a  rich  festooned  drapery,  drawn  up  by  magnificent  rosettes  of  Uio 
same.  The  back  of  the  Orchestra  was  forwpd  by  a  beautiful  screen  repre- 
senting a  continaatton  of  the  pinnacled  organ 'case,  and  displaying  on  each  side 
of  the  organ  within  niches  the  staCoes  of  two  lungs,  whilst  between  the  pinnacles 
of  the  great  oiigan  were  seen  the  figures  of  two  angels,  richly  gilt,  holding 
trumpets  to  their  mouths. — A  JDetar^iM  of  the  Gremd  Mimcal  FesUotH^ 
Sfc. — latroductionj  page  lU. 
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material  defect,  in  sneb  a  record  ae  we  contemplate,  (o  omit  the 
notice  of  thoee  general  and  imposing  appearances  wbicb  added  lo 
indefinitely  to  the  effects  of  the  performance,  by  the  impressions  of 
grandeur  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  vaiAness  and  arcbitectaral 

beauty  of  the  buildinir — the  mn^nitude  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  ot  Jlie  public— (lie  numbers,  elegance,  and  splendor 
of  a  countless  audience,  fili in"?  every  portion  of  such  an  edifice  as 
the  Minster.  From  the  instant  tliat  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
the  attention  was  arrested  and  led  on  from  circorastance  to  circum- 
stance, until  all  the  mighty  mass  of  preparation  was  oomplete^and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  awe,  the  delight,  the  energy,  that  must 
baye  inspirad  every  performer  in  the  band,  (to  what  a  pitch  most 
the  principal  singers  baye  been  wrought!)  when  called  npon  to 
contribute  to  such  a  combination  of  harmony,  to  arrest  tlie  undi- 
vided atlciifion,  and  satisfy  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  such 
an  audience.  We  can  conceive  no  greater  stretch  upon  the  human 
lacuUies. 

Even  the  entrance  of  Ihe  company,  as  the  parties  gradually  filled 
up.  the  spacious  void,  kept  up  a  per{)e(ual  and  vigilant  regard. 
The  first  note  of  the  organ  to  call  the  instromentalislsto  tune,  (which 
was  like  the  confusion  of  the  elements  leaping  from  Chaos  Into  order) 
seemed  as  some  mysterious  sound  from  above.  The  silence  that 
preceded  the  first  opening  was  awful,  and  the  burst  of  the  whole 
orchestra  can  be  represendd  by  no  other  mortal  image,  than  the 
firs!  impetuous  blaze  that  rushed  upon  the  world,  when  "  light  was 
over  all." 

Any  particular  description  of  music  upon  a  scale  so  magnificent, 
whether  as  to  selection,  as  to  power  of  nuuibcri>,and  as  to  perfection  of 
performance,  must  fall  so  infinitely  short  of  the  reality  as  to  deter  us 
at  once  from  any  thing  like  a  detailed  criticism*  Our  object  is  prin- 
cipally to  reconl  efiects — we  shall  therefore  giye  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  who  conducted,  led,  and  sung— an  account  of  the  entire 
selections — the  numbers  present  and  the  amount  of  the  receipts,  in- 
termingling such  general  observations  as  may  perhaps  mark  llie 
peculiarities  in  conipuiiuun,  stleclion,  or  ijcrforinance,  whicli  arc 
characteristu  s  cither  ot  the  time  or  the  meeting  to  which  they  ap- 
pertain, and  tiiose  winch  arc  of  a  general  nature,  we  beg  may  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  ail  the  great  festivals  alike. 
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PRINCIPAL  VOCAL  PERFORMERS. 
MADAME  CATALAN!, 
MISS  STIUMIENS,   MISS  D.   T  11  A  V  I  S, 
MISS  GOODALL,  &  MRS.  SALMON. 

MR.  VAUGUAN,  MR.  SAPID,  MR.  W.  KNVVETT, 
MR.  BUGGINS,  MR.  BBLLAMY, 
MR.  ISHERWOOD,  Ar  SiGNOR  PLACCL 

GoNoucTOR— MR.  GRCATOREX, 
AssMTANT-coKDUCTOR^— MR.  CAMIDGE  &  DR.  CAMIDGE^ 

(Organists  of  fhr  (-afhedraL) 
MR.  WHITE,  &  Mil.  i nULiP  KNAPTON. 
%♦  DR.  CAMIDGB  will  Preside  at  the  Organ,  and  MR.  GREATOREX 

at  the  f^ano^fiorte. 

MR.  CRAMER  aiU  lead  ihe  Morning  Perjofnaneet^  and  MR,  MORI  the 

Evening  Concerts. 

INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMERS. 

J.  Harilman,  York 


VIOLINS. 

Messrs.  CRAMER, 
MORL 


W.  GRIESBACH 

WIHTK 

Anderson,  London 

AUen,  York 

Bru^ier,  London 

Bates,  jun.  Halifax 
•nrnilsford,  Doncaster 
♦fiuttomic^',  Shetiield 

Hin^ot,  Leeds 

Burton,  Wakefield 

Brook,  Hare  wood 

Brif!q-e«!,  Newark 

Cole,  London 

Collard,  London 
♦Clayton,  Scarborough 
+Cumniins,  Bristol 

Davvfrry,  Hulitax 

Dore,  hhrewiibury 

Elta,  London 

Foster,  Hull 

Ciattie,  Ix>ndon 

Gledhili,  London 
•Greenwood,  Leeds 

C.  Griesbaeh,  London 

C  Griesbach,  jun.  London 

Ilaro^Iil,  Loiidoti 

llod^un,  Jyondon 
♦Ilopk  iitson,  Leeds 
*IIasil,  Fufnee 

Howard,  Sheffield 
•Uoldiwortb,  Halifax 

▼OL,       NO.  XX. 


Hildreth,  York 
+Uulton,  Liverpool 

Jolly,  London 
+ 1  vers,  Shrewsbuiy 
+ Jackson,  York 

Mackintosh,  jun.  London 

Miller,  Hull 
•Morinc,  Skipton 
♦Mercer,  Whitby 
+  Mijrray,  Kilinhurgh 
+Matrey,  Leicester 

Moore,  Almondbury 

Newbold,  Maucheiter 

Nicloi,  Lonrlon 

Owens,  London 

Pigott,  London 
iPemoQ)  Edinburgh 

Potchett,  York 
tParrott,  Hiuldersneld 
+  lMul!ips  Wakefield 
f  llen.-«iiaw,  Manchester 
•Rogers,  Sheffield 

Sanderson,  London 

Sinionet,  London 
*Skelton,  Lincoln 
♦Smith,  Waketield 
f  Smith,  Rochdale 

Sinitti,  Jlalifax 

'I'o])hani,  Leeds 

Willis,  London 

Walklns,  London 

Woodarch,  London 

Wigfield,  Sheffield 
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VIOLAS. 

Mte>«.r«.IUC  HARD  ASHLLV, 

DAxMELS, 

Andrews^  Maiichestcr 
Calkin,  London 

+  Denton,  Bradford 

•Oolt,  Bradford 
W.  Ilardiuan,  V«>rk 
Hardciisde,  York 
IIIiin',  Liverpool 
nii(t-(jii,  Halifax 
Kilvinti-ton,  \  ork 
L)  on,  Ixitulon 
Miller,  Edinburgh 

♦Sharp,  Stamford 

•Siirr,  ISIai»clie»ter 

♦Settle,  Leeds 

♦Theaker,  LeetU 
Taylor,  Uuddemiietd 

♦Wilcox,  London 

♦Ward,  Manchester 


VIOI.ONCPLLOS. 

Mesi^ri.  LINDLEY, 

LINDLKY,  jun. 
Brooks,  London 
BinHeld,  London 
Butler,  Leeds 
Beale,  Mandiester 
Baiddiart,  Leicester 
Crosslcy,  Halifax 
Eley,  London 
Hcpworth,  lluddersfteld 
Hartley,  Hull 
Kelley,  Knaresbro* 
Knapton,  York 
•  LandxTt,  Bovrrlry 
Mackenzie,  Derby 
Misdale,  jun.  HalifaK 
Patrick,  OUey 
Scniton,  jiin.  York 
♦Sndlow,  IMancliesier 
*Wigfield,jun.  Shetiicld 

DOVBt.%  BASES. 

Messrs.  DR  A  r.ONETTI, 
ANFOSSl, 
Bond,  Tvondon 
Brown,  Leeds 
Brown,  Yoik 
Brown,iun.  York 
Bates,  Halifax  ' 
Dixon^  UttU 


Foster,  Shetficld 
♦Jlill,  Mancheiiler 
♦Hni,  Pontefract 

Mather,  Sheffield 

rhill|)otts,  Bath 

Smart,  Ikliaburgh 

Shaw,  OUey 

Woody  Leeds 

SEftPENTS. 

Meter^'  Ain^worth,  Leeds 
Moxon,  Leeds 
ScoUaodi  2d  Drag.  Gds. 

FLL  TES. 

Wessra.  NICHOLSON, 
IILNDERSON, 
Renniei  Manchealer 
Elliott,  Sheffield 
Hanson,  York 
Peacock,  York 

OBOCS. 

Messrs.  ERSK I NE, 
SHARPE, 

Linff.  T/ondon 
Hughes,  Manchester 
Hughes,  jun.  Manchnter 
Scruton,  York 
Smith,  Manclies^ter 
Wood-  TfiMl  '  rsfield 


CLARIONETS. 

Mem.WILLMAN, 

MAHOX, 

■f  LoMiylii.  '2d  l)ra£r.  Cd«. 
+  li\uiaiand,  1st  Rl.  Dr.  Gdsu 
•  Robinson,  York 
Walker,  York 

HORm. 

Measr?^.  PCZZL 

PLTl  li  PETRIDES, 
JOSEPH  PETRIDES, 

C.TULLY, 
S'lo-dcfi,  Halifax 
J.  Taylor,  Sheffield 
W  ielandt,  York 
Whfteley,  York 

« 

n  Aii^ooxs. 
Messrs.  MACKINTOSH, 
J  AS.  TULLY, 
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».  *  LiMer,  llulifax 
Wigney,  Halifax 
Lees,  Manchester 
Dawson,  fOielKetd 
Oldbam,  If ottrain 
WiUiviMylftHI.Ilr.Gds. 


TUUMPtiS. 

MoMn.  HAKP£R, 
HYDE, 
Norton,  Jjondon 
Hyde,  Manchenter 
Anson,  Manche»ter 
Farrer,  York 


HaM— Meairs.  Hirst,  Bmcffor*! 
,  Wculdini^ton,  jM«ut* 

cheater 
Whitaker,2c!.D.Gd«. 
7bior->Menrs.  ScI)otini^eii,Lottdon 
Woodliam,  L'lndoit 
AUo — Mossrs.  SmitluTs,  l^>i>»'ot» 

Cawston,  Mjuu  liostcr 
CmUo — Mr.  Phillips,  Birmingham 

BASE  UOUN>. 

Messrs.  Trickolt,  Scarborong-h 
Hattersley}  Shefiieki 


aouulb  drvms. 
Messrs.  JENKINSON,  London 


Ustte— Messrs.  MAUiOTTI, 

Lbaobks  or  tub  chokus— MRS.  SHF.PLEY  <&  iMlSS  TRAVIS. 

SEMI-CJIORUS. 


CA.MTOS. 

Miss  Clonghf  Anhton 

Miss  Gleg^i  Manchester 

Mrs.  IXaRimond,  Neweastle-upon* 

Tyne 

Miss  Jervift,  LciceMcr 
Miss  S.  Travis,  Oldham 
Miss  M.  Travis,  Oldham 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Dubtin 
Mrs.  Wilde,  OiJham 


ALTOS. 

Mr*  Cote,  Dtsrhftm 

CoIUeri  Shrew^htiry 
Dyson,  Iftuldersficld 
Uurgrca v<*,  PoiitcfVact 
Maltiiews,  Lilcliiiuld 
Flatty  Manchester 


TEXORS. 

Mr.  Drown*  Litchfield 
Hradhiiry,  Lincohi 
'IJoml,  Ripoii 

(rreaiorex,  jun.  London 
Kcnward,  Durham 
Pheasant,  Soutliwell 
^Mafher,  Edinburgh 


BASES. 

Mr.  Archer,  WakeHeld 
Bowker,  Manchester 
Bi'nnett^  Lttchfiekl 
Kllis  York 
Fii'Idiiifr,  Leicester 
Frilh,  Sheffield 
Ilanscomb,  Leicester 
Thompon,  Southwell. 


cnoRis. 

Cantos    50  Altos 

Tenor-*   ()0    — Basps 


50 

72 


A;fcrrejrate  number  of  liie  Vocal  and  liistrunieiUal  jjand,  467 
Thfm  Performers  to  whose  name  an  asterisk  (*)  is  nrcflxed,  are 
Organists  of  the  G^adrals  «r  Churches  in  the  places  where  they  reside. 
Those  Performers  to  whose  name  this  mark  (f )  is  prefixed,  are  Leaders 

of  Bands. 

it  appcanr  to  have  hecn  the  intention  of  the  diroctors  (o  assemble 
everj  species  of  tatent,  and  to  choose  the  most  illustrious  examples  in 
eacb  Ank.  In  sveh  adisposHioa  tliere  is  not  only  the  exhibition  of 
evny  possible  direfritj  of  sCyle  and  manner,  but  ibcrc  in  also  a* 
demonstration  of  the  minute  divuions  of  which  vocal  art  ih  suKiep* 
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tible — afibrdiiig  the  most  useful  and  brilliant  opportunity  for  science 
to  classify,  and  for  taste  to  acquaint  itself  wiUi  the  various  species 
into  which  both  nature  and  education,  tcmperameai  and  aptitude, 
tponUneoittljt  as  it  were^  separate.  This  perhaps^  speaking  as  phi- 
losophical examiners  of  arl»  is  one  of  the  most  beneficml  resnlts  of 
such  grand  ezhibitionsy  or  as  Ibej  maj  tmljr  be  teimedy  tnch  displays 
of  uoivenal  ability.  For  we  are  able  to  compare  bjr  the  ncaiest 
possible  approximation  of  the  objects,  the  exact  qualities  possessed  by 
the  eminent  individuals  engaged,  whilst  the  sense  is  completely 
filled  with  the  excess.  This  will  be  seen  at  a  glaucC|  as  wc  read  the 
list  of  principal  vocal  performers. 

it  so  happens  that,  with  the  exceptiou  of  Miss  Goodall,  (a  defici- 
ency we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  supply,)  a  copious  scientific  , 
memoir  of  each  of  these  celebrated  females  has  been  already  given 
in  our  work.*  But  we  may  now  so  far  venture  to  generalize  their 
characteristics,  as  to  tay  that  Madame  Catalani  is  the  image  of 
power,  whether  in  expression  or  in  execution^  whether  in  force  or  ten- 
derness* Her  voice  and  her  manner  are  alike  able  to  melt  or  to  over- 
whelm. Mrs.  Salmon,  on  the  contrary,  charms  by  the  exqnisife 
foiic,  the  delicacy  ot  licr  touches,  and  Lhc  surprising  polisli  of  iicr 
execution.  Miss  Stephens  has  a  voice  at  once  so  rich  and  smooth, 
that  it  seizes  upon  the  ear,  whilst  the  purity  and  propriety  of  her 
style  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  national  estini:iteof  what  the 
English  alone  can  appreciate,  because  it  forms  the  basis  of  their 
mitoral  character,  and  with  a  trait  of  art  w  hich  is  cmphaticallj  tJieir 
own,  namely  with  chaste  singing.  Misses  Travis  and  Goodalloceopy 
the  second  rank<-"hy  which  is  understood  only  a  department  taken  by 
those  whose  natural  endowments  are  not  of  the  very  highest  order. 
But  their  acquisitions  in  science  are  perhaps  scarcely  less,  and  fre- 
quently we  find  their  performance  produces  almost  equal  dp|ij;:h(, 
though  less  wonder.  MissTravis+  is  rather  more  devoted  to  English 
singing  than  Miss  (If»odall -,  tlie  latter  having  made  various  attain- 
ments, and  having  cultivated  successfully  the  Italian  school,  together 

•  Mad.  Catalan!,  vol.  I ,  p.  1 81  —Miss  Stephens,  vol.  3,  pl68— MinrThnis, 

vol.  1,  p.  470,  and  Mrs.  SalnuMi,  vol.  2,  p.  195. 

+  Avery  compott'nt  ju<!up,  in  an  0';tiniatp  nhich  he  has  pivrn  us  of  the 
taleutii  of  these  feuiales,  as  taken  from  their  oratorio  singing  at  York,  classes 
Mrs.  Salmon  first  and  Miss  Trans  next  He  says  the  perfemnnce  of  tbp 
litter  mof  ed  the  aflections  of  all. 
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urilU  English  siiiguig*  Hoe  thenfiiie  b  muatrnted  tli«  doctnne  we 
haveaioribed  ia  the  oomDittoe;  it  ve  proceed  howerer  throoffh 
every  ftage,  we  shril  find  it  holds  equally.  Me«rB.  Vayghan  and 
Sapio  are  both  tenor  singers,  dtffenng  almost  as  widdj  as  any  two 
indiTiduab  moving  in  the  same  sphere  can  be.  Mr.  Vaughaa*  has 
carried  the  finish  of  his  manner  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
any  singer  has  ever  attained,  with  the  pxceplioii  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Harrison,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has  more  energy  and 
expression  than  that  most  polished  of  English  singen.  Mr\  Sapio,t 
on  the  contrary,  is  bold  and  forceful,  pushing  hit  vehemence  to  the 
extreraest  verge  of  orchestral  effeeCs,  yet  escaping  with  a  very  nice 
tact  trom  theatrical  exaggeration.  He  U  also  very  various  in  his 
style^  possessing .  the  lequisttes  of  Italian  manner,  and  running, 
through  the  whole  circle  of  expression,  from  the  oratorio  song  and  the 
brayura,  to  the  English  ballad  and  the  French  r  .nance. 

The  range  of  the  counter  tenor  is  so  liauud,  iliit  it  scarcely  par- 
takes  of  such  distinctions.  Mr.  Knj  velf  however  is  known  fiom  hU 
particularly  beautiful  tinish  above  ail  others. 

M I .  llcllAmy  and  Mr.  Ishcrwood  are  not  less  distinguished  by  con- 
trariet.es  of  voice  and  manner-the  former  being  of  the  lighter  cha- 
ractcr  of  the  barjtone-the  latter  possessing  the  rounder  and  fuller 
tones  of  the  bass.  T\m  originates  necessarily  a  diflerence  in  execu- 
tion,  allowing  to  the  former  more  grace  and  omament^fo  the  latter 
more  weight  and  majesty.  Signer  Placci,  the  Itaimn  bass,  k  of  a 
species  unknown  to  English  singing.  The  legitimate  buffb  of 
Italian  comedy  must  have  execution,  and  a  power  of  articulation 
which  should  seera  to  appertain  almost  to  the  language  of  Italy  • 
but  the  distinct  ions  have  been  hufficiently  often  adverted  to  in  thii 
work*  to  render  further  illustration  unnecessary.  Thus  then  we 
have  traced  oat  reasons,  residing  nut  only  ia  the  desire  of  the  fullest 
gratification,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  art  itself,  and  in  the  divisions 
of  wlncli  nature  is  the  primary  author,  for  the  engagement  of  this 
numerous,  excellent  and  varied  band  of  vocalists. 

The  selections  would  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same  general 
rnle-^namely,  that  ol  displaying  the  great^vt  possible  divenities  con- 
sistentwith  similar  excellences  of  style.  Wc  subjoin  therefore,  to 
perfect  this  part  of  our  record,  all  the  fit  ltcuon^. 
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r  ABT  t. 

Chorus — "  We  praise  thee"  ••••••••••••••••••••  a***^  FWm 

Chorus— "All  the  rarth"  f    T^jZZ^,  'f^ 

Semi-chorus — **To  thee  all  angels"    C  »r  5 

ClMrai-.«T#tfceeCkenibl«'»  )  J>««»^^«*' 

Song— Bliss  Stct)hens — "  Pious  Oraies** 

Chorus — O  leather,  i^hosc  Almighty  power"  ••••  

Song  >  ^  «  Arm,  arm,  ye  btav e"   

Chornt-^  We  eone  in  bright  arn»>'  

Hecit— Mr.  Vaughan— <-So  wilPd  my  father"   

Trio^  with  (!ouh!r  Choir  and  Chorus — *'Disdaitifui  of  danger" — Memrs* 
Knyvett,  ik^giiis,  Vaughaa,  Sapio,  Bellamy,  and l&her wood  .... 


I 


s 
•i 


R^cit.  >  «,    c   •  i  "  My  arms' 

Air  r^''^**1«Soiid«tIariii"  

Clwnu— Wc  hear^  

Rccit— Mr.  Be  llamy— «<  Haste  we,  my  brethnft" 

Chorus — "  Hear  us,  O  Lord**  

Semi-chorus  and  Chorus — See  the  cooqueriog  hero" 

Song  ^"  ^'^"^^"^•FfwaiiiiglieyKiiig^  

Chofll*— Sing  ntito  nod**   ,  

CM  Us  Travis  '% 
Daetto~*  <     and       >  "  O  never  bow  we  down" 

CAfissGoodall) 
QMmi^  We  never  wiU  bow  down" 

rAnr  ii*  * 

Overture — (leather) — llandeL 

Song — Madame  Catalani— Gratias  agimat'**-^QaTioaet  Oblignto,  Mr. 

Willnmn  ) — GugUetmi. 
Rjclt-Mcssrs.  Va«gh«.  ».d  BfU«»,-^S«hJi,*a.")  j^p^U^jfl.^ 

Chorus—"  >V  hen  his  loud  voice"  ^ 

Song— Mr.  Vaughau — Gentle  airs" — (VioUmccUo  Obligato^  Mr.  Lindley) 


Qoartctto,  with  double  Choir —Mill Tmrls  &MiwGoodaU,  Mesnt.) 

Kiiyrrtt,  Bu^gins,  Vaaghan,Sapio^BeUABy,andia)M^ood — >  ll^gfdtu 

l*()  III)  Shepherd"  j 

C Iniroiiucedta  iheOraUnio  of  Judah^  composed  aud  conquicd  hV.  Grwrdiner.) 
Chorus— Hark  the  fitriow  tempest"  (fnmi  LnTempoita) — Hmfdm, 

?  Tvi-  I  I,         1  i  "       cup  is  full"  ) 
Song  5"  •       i  "  Shkll  I  in  Mamre's"^  (J«rtina)-ifiifi&t 

Choms — "  For  all  these  mercicj"   ••'J 

Hecit. }         c  ,       C "  Ye  sacrtd  IViests"  )         . .«  ^  » 

Song  S  I "  Farewell  ye  Umpid  springs"  \  W"**) 


Radt;— Mr.  Vmighan— <<'Ti8  well" 
March   >  (Jcilyto)  flidbf. 

Air&  Chorus — Gloly  to  God,  the  strong  cemented  walls"  j 

PART  III. 

Sanctos— (The  Solos  by  Miss  GeodaUand-MK  Knyrett)— J^nMOt- 
Doetto— Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Travis — Qual  andante^'-^oroelb. 

Motet— *'0  God,  when  thou  appcarest" — Muzart. 
Song — Madame  Cntilnnfc  ^^lloly,  holy" — UatukL 
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Quvtetio— Miss  Trarls,  Messrs.  Knyrett,  Vaughan,  and  Bellamy ) 

<'Siiig  auto  God**   >Cft^ 

Chorus—'*  Cry  iloud,'*  (With  accompaiiimeuts  by  Mr*  GiMtdm)  ) 

Solo— Miss  Stephens— «ad  Chorus— As  from  the  power" — (Drytleu's  Ode) 
Chorus— "The  dead  shaU  live"  (Oilto.) 

FIRST  COHQESLT^Tuesdajf  Evmmf,  Sipicmber%$, 

wAtn  I. 

Grand  Symphony — Mozart. 

Scene  Miss  Traris,  Messrs.  Knyvctt,  V  augliao,  axid  Bellamy — )  »  „ 

«Hark!inyDaridcar  ...J  rmteO, 

Song— Miss  Goodall— Bid  me  discourse"— BifA^ 
Glee — "  Hence  all  ye  vain  delights" — IVebbe, 
Scena — Madame  Catalani — "  Dove  e  il  c.imeiUo"~— JVtca. 
Overture  (La  Gazza  ladra}—Kamni. 

Recit  •ndAiiv-Mr.Sapio— <^Omthia,  mj\HAom^~^Buhcp. 

Duetto— Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signor  Flacd— Per  pincere^  (U  tiirco>  „  j. 

in  Italia)   7?.  \7Z....  J 

Quartetto—'^  Tacite  ombre*'  (Il  C\ti)—SacchinL 

Concerto  Violoucelio — Mr.  Lindley — UndltiU, 

Air,  with  Yariatioiit— Madame  Oitalaoi— Aldolee  inCiaiito*'— IKodb. 

Grand  Finale—*^  Dove  Son'*— (Cos!  fan  tnttc)— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss) 

Ste  phens,  MissTnvibSigoQr  Fhtfci,  Mflsws.  Sapio  and  Bel*>  JfoMriL 

PART  li. 

Orertore-^AnacreoDy— C%eruMik 

Aria  f  I    Tu  Che  accendi"  f 

Glee,  (Fire  Voices) — "Mark'd  you  her  eye" — SpoffofHu 
Song — Mr.  Vaughan — **  Gentle  Lyre" — llonley. 
Concerto  Flate— Mr.  Niohobon — NiAoboiL 

Song-.MI..Stq,li«»i-^Hush  ye  pretty "-(Ac.s  a^^  )  ^^^^^^ 

Flageolet  acoompaaiment  Obhgato,  Mr.  M.  ?harp  . 
Duetto — Mr.  <?a[>toand  Signor  Plncci— **  All*  idea" — Rossini. 
Song — Madame  Catalani — Cease  your  funning***— -4ni«. 
Duetto — Violoncello  and  Double  Bass — Messrs.  liodl^  and  Dra-I  Q^^^fj^ 

gonetti  «  •«••■•••••••••••••  S 

Fmald^Madame  Catalaoi-«id  Cborw— Rnto  BriteiioiA" 


SECOND  DAY—iVednesday,  SqU.  24,  1839. 
THE  MESSIAH- Hatok. 


FAET  1. 


\r«,i««^r,*  1   •  $" Comfort  yc'* 
^.^    j  Madame  Catalan,  J«  Ev'ry^^fey« 

Ah-"^^  Mr.  Bellamy  {  !I  Bl!t"i.i»f  may'» 
1 M-  n««A«,  S  "  Behold  a  virgin*» 


*  s  11  m  r  Htiglc  alterattaas  Imli  plain    I  ■■apt  etftertt  iblt  wmg  was  cbaagrd  ffvr  «a 

Italian  air. 
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^cc\Ll        T.l»*«.-^  5 "  For  behold" 

Kccit.— Mrs.  Salmon— ^Tliere  were  sbepherd^ 
Air— Mn.  Sdmoo— •«  Rejoice  greatly" 

Miss  TraTis  f  '^^'^  the  eyw" 

Air    f  He  shall  feed" 

Misfl  Steph^is— Couie  unto  me" 

PART  II. 

Air — Mr.  KnvTCtt— "  lie  was  despised" 
Recit--Mr.  Vaoghan— •*  All  tbey  that  •ee** 

Recit.>w     V     I      r    Thy  nbuke" 
Air     ^  (  and  see" 

Kec it.  >  ...  5"  He  was  cut  off" 

^MiBS  Stephens       But  thou  didst  not" 

Redt— Mr.  Vaiifhan— «  Unto  wMeli  of" 
Air— MlsB  Goodall— "  How  beautiful" 

Qoartetto,  with  double  Choir — Mi-^  TraT??;,  Mis';  (loodall,  Messrs.  KnTvcff, 
fiuggins,  Vaoghan,  Sapio^  Beliamy,  Ishcrwood;  and  Chonu — Their 
sound" 

Air— Mr.  Bellamy— «  Why  do  the  nations*' 
Redt.  Kf    c    •    $  "  He  that  dwelleth" 
Air    I       ^P**  {«  Thou  Shalt  break" 

PART  IH. 

Air'^Madame  Catalan! — •*  I  know  that" 
R«clt")»,   nil     "    5 " Behold !  rt€«yon»* 
Air    i  Mr.  Bellamy"    J«Thetrampet«£lll«  • 

Hecit— Mr.  Buggins— "  Then  shall  be" 

Duet— Messrs.  Bui^^ins  and  Vaughan — "O  death" 

Air— Miss  Goodall— "  if  God  be  for  us" 

The  Chorutet  wUl  be  irUroduced  m  ihar  order* 


THIRD  DAY— 77«//i(%,  :iqd,  25,  1823. 

FART  I. 

Grand  Coronation  Anthem — "The  King  shall  rejoice**— ilfltwfc/!. 
Song— Mias  Trans— What  tho*  1  trace**— (Solomon)— Ditto 

Chorus — "Rex  trtMncndce'*^ 

C?or?s!!!^clI!f^^^^^         (  ^  Requi^m)-itfo«are.  . 

Quartette — "  Beued ictus"  J 

Doable  Choms— Gloria  Pbtri*'— I.a>. 

St  Matthew**  Tune— Crq/?. 

5?ong — Madame  Catalan! — "  Angels  ercr  bright" — Ihmdcl. 
Doable  Choms — "  From  the  Censer" — (Solomon) — Ditto. 

PAUT  II. 

First  part  of  the  Creation  (with  the  Song    In  natife  worth,"  from  the 

Second  part) — Haydn. 
Recit — Mr.  isherwood — "  In  the  beginning" 

Air    jMr.  Vaoglian   ^u  Vowranish" 

^  itr  R  11       5"And  God  made'* 
Do.accd.i  M-^  I^l'^^^v  |uOutrageotlS.8t««n.« 
Air«-Mis$  Stephens — ^^^The  manrellous  work" 
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'^^•i.M..  c.„:„  5  "And  God  created" 
Air  ^  r  7  "  In  natire  worth'*  ^ 

Air    }       Uhofwood      HolUiig  in  foaminc*' 
^clt.  >  , ,  ,     ,       (  «  And  God  Mid»* 

f     )  ^ "  With  verdure  clad" 

Kccit.— Mr.  Vaughan—*'  And  the  heamih" 
llecit.     >        v-,.«k,-    5"  And  (iod  said" 
Do.  aced.  f        ^»"«''"»    J"  In  splendour  bright" 

Tke  Charuteiio  be  htirodueedin  their  onbr, 
riRT  til. 

Orerture— (^aul)  — //r/«r/<'/. 

Chorus — "  How  excellent" 

Air— Mra.  SilmoD— An  infant  raised*'  / 

Chorus— AJoag  the  giaaC  monster^  )>(From  Sm\}'^HandeL 

Semi-chorus — "  The  yoath  iiW|iired"  V 

Chorus — FTow  excellent"  3 

Solo — Madame  Cataiaoi ;  and  Choni*?— Luther's  Hymn 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan—"  Softly  rise '—{Solomon}— BassooD  OMigato,  Mr 

Mackintosh — Bojfee. 
Chorus—"  l^nTjr,  eldest  born" 
Air— iVIr.  B<^llamy—((  Brare  Jonathan"  / 
Chorus —"^  Eagles  were  not  so  swift"       >(Fram  Sanl)— iVom^ 
Air— «*  Miss  Stephens—*'-  In  sweetest"  t 
ClionM— "  O  fiital  day**  J 
Song— Madame  Caealani— ^'Domine  labia  mea** 
Trio,  with  double  Choir — Miss  Traris.^ 

Miss  Goodall,  Mt's-^rs.  Knyvf-tt,^ 

Buggins,  Sapio,  aiid  V  augiiau— XFroni  Gardiiior*i  Judali)— ^Otfdi. 
The  Lord  wiUoomfertZioa*'  i 
Cboras— O  sing  onto  Jehofah"  J 

SECOND  CONCERT— 7%«r,tfa5f  Evening,  &piemher  tS. 

PART  I. 

Grand  Svmphony  (C  Miwir)^Beethoven, 
Song— Miss  Traris—M  Charlie  b  my  darling^ 

Glee  (Five  Voices)— "  When  winds  breathe  soft"— Mist TimTiY,!  ... 

Messrs.  W.  Knyrett,  Vaughau^  ft^gioi^aiid  BeUaoy        J  «<?w»«. 
Fantaaia  (Horn) — Signer  Puzzi 

Grand  Aria— Madame  Catalani— «  La  tu  redrat"— W.  CUmenii. 
Doetto— Mrs.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Sapi»-J<<  Amor  pefwott^— JUmMl 

Concerto  Violin— Mr.  Mori — VhtU  mtd  Mt^seder. 

Son? — Miss  Sff'phpiis — *^Hnme!  sweet  home?" — Bt^hop. 

Air  (with  Variations)— Madame  Catalan!—"  Robin  Adair" 

Grand  Finale Signort  di  faori"  (I^  Nozze  di  Figaro)— Mrs.  > 

Salmon,  xMtMStqpbenSyMinGoodali,  Metirt.  Vaoghan,  Sapio,  >  Metari, 
Placd, aod.BeUamy  ) 

TARt  II. 

Orerture  (Egmont)— Ikrtkoven. 

Venetian  Air— Mrs.  Salmon      La  Biondina" — Arraiiged  by  BacJua, 
Teraetto— Madame  Catalan!,  Mr.  Sapio,  &  Signor  Placd— ^Grada> 

sorte"  I  JMUmt 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan—^*  Alexis"  (witliVkaoneeUoacmpaiiiii^     „  . 

Obligato,  Mr.  Lindley)   J  ^  ^'"'^ 
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( ;iP(._i<.  jf  oVr  Mic  crnr!  t\  r.mt   ( Ilarmoaixed by  HrMn9ltortx)^Ai'm» 

OviTturo — ^(      Ccucn  ntoia ) —  iio.Mim. 

SoiiK— SIgnorPlacci— «^  I^rgoal  facto W  (II  BarbiafedlSeviglb)<>ltoM0ib 

Air— Madame  Catalan*! Non  piuandrai"  (Le  Nozze  dl  FI|^)'>il0sarf. 

(iuititcdo— Oil  guardate"  (11  Tnuoin  It.ina)  — /?oiv//«. 
I'iiale— ^iadamc  Catalaui,  and  C^horus— Uodsavc  tUe  King/* 

FOURTH  DAY-Fh<%,  Sq>L  1823. 

FART  I* 

Opening  of  Te  DeW'^Grmm. 

SPRING 

Overture  ....•...••*•  •«  *  •  

Recit— Mr.  Bellamy—**  Behold  rode  Winter"  

Recit — M r.  \'aughan—    A li !  scl"   ,  •••«  

lif'fit.— Mrs.  Salmon — '•'Aloft  from  Sotttlieffn"  •  

(imrtrf  to — Comf ,  j;«M(t!f  Spring''  

Semi-chorus—*''  licr  sett  approacli',  

SemUchonis^    Nor  yet  doth  Wiater  

Chorus— Street  Spring'*  

Rent.  7  g^jj^^  i^' Now  onward"  > 
Air     i      *  Yon  oagff  «wain'*  \ 

RecU. — Mr.  Vaugliau — "  Tlie  steers  are  loos'd"  

Air,  1 1 i< »,  and  Chorus — Hetven  all beautoom**  «  

SUMMKK. 

Hrrit.— Mr.  Ishrruood — "  Behold  light**  .  ;  ;  »  

Recie.— Mr.  Vaughan— Hark  !  did  yf^"  

iU'cit. — Mrs.  Salmon — 'Tis  list'uiug"  

Chorus — ^*^Lo!  this  way'*  

Trio — Mrs.  Salmon,  Messrs.  Vaughan  aad  Itheiwood^^'  The  wIimV  . 

Chorus — Homeward  hasten"   

Song — Miss  Cloodall — *'Hymn  of  Kve" —  Arm* 

Sestctto — Misa'J  luvis,  Messrs.  Kii yvctt,Uuggins, VaughaOj  Isherwood,^ 

and  Bellamy — (Arranged  by  Mr.  Greolorei)  >  Crojl 

Chorus-   "  This  is  the  day"   ) 

Song — Miss  Stephens — **  O  magnify  the  Lord*' — Handel. 
Terzetto — >-  litm  dictus" — Madame Cataiani}  >lr.  Si^io,  and  Si^ior  Flacci— 
CkuichcHxiii. 

I  Mr  Bellamv  i  "  «y  co«iitrv»eii*> 

Do. accd.  f  •{  «  Thus saith  tho  Lord'* 

Chorus— Sing,  O  ye  hewreii^«-(Bpl$;haz74tf)— .flioMdeA 

PAKT  II. 

Intruduciion  and  Chorus — Ye  sonsi  of  Urael"— (Jotiliua) — Hantkl. 
Qoartetto,  with  double  Choir  and  Chorw— Mrs.  SaUaon, ) 

Miss  Stephens,  Mefiirs.  Knyrett,  B«||giot,  Vaoghan,>  (Sanpioa)  giwrfrl 

Sapif>,  Bellamy,  &  Ishcrwood — *'Thcn  round  ah0Bl**3 

Adeste  Fidelet —  Mi w  Traria,  Messrs.  Ifcuyvett,  Yaughan,  and  Bellamy 
Chorum-''  IIatlduiah"-(Mount  of  Olives)— BotdkwM. 

,  Solo-  Madame  C  a  till  ni 
Chorus — Cum  sancto  spiritu" — Vemolrf^u 
Song— Mrs.  Salmon — "  Let  the  bright  bcraphinr  — Trum- 
pet OUigatAi  Mr.  Harper  S>  (Sainpsoii)/faMfel 

Chorus— <<Lettheir  Celestial  Concerts*' 
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TAHT  III. 

Eleventh  Graiul  roiirerto— Violin  Oblii^ato,  Mr,  Cnisi/Rr»—iJamkL 
Chorus—'*  liiuiiortai  l^jrtl" — (Deborah)— Ditto. 
Sotig^Miss  Stephens—"  Praise  the  Wd**->(Estber) 
Doiible  Chorm— Yoor  li«ps  cad  eymbaU  80iiMl*'^(8«l«ai«i)«^Dittd 
Soof  Mr,  Sapto-^^^  f^rd  renember  Uarid^' 

Chorus— "  lie  gave thera  hnil'^toitt-^'*   

Chorus — "He  sent  a  thirk  darkn<  ss*»  

Chorus — "  He  smote  all  their  hrst>bom"   

Cboros—**  But  as  for  his  people"  

Song— Miss  Travis— "Thou  d'uht  blow"   

Chorus — "He  rebuked  the  red  s(  :i"  .,  

Chorus — He  L'-d  them  through  ila  t'b  t  p"   '^  55 

Chorus — "  But  the  waters"  

Daetto^Memrs.  Bellamy  and  Isherwood— The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war'^ 

Chorus—"  The  Lord  ihali  reii^n"   

llecit.— Mr.  Vaughan— "For  the  host  of  Pbaroah**  and  "Miriam,  the 

Prophetess"  

Solo— Matiame  Cataiaiii — "  Sing  yc  unto  the  I^ord"  

Grand  Double  aiMiis—«<  The  Lord  shall  reigii'*  


c 
p 


The  musical  reader  will  not  be  more  fully  impressed  with  the  vast 
wietj  of  which  the  art  is  capable,  than  with  the  equality  that  reigns 
throughout  these  selections,  considering  every  separate  composition 
as  having  relation  (o  a  class  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  lake  (he 
highest  elevation.   These  thingfs  however  are  not  comparitble  lo^c- 
ther— the  genera  must  first  be  estimated,  then  the  jspecics;  and  when 
wc  comjiutc  the  superior  (rrandcur,  niagniricencc,  and  dignify  of 
Hrnidel — the  vast  propojtion  ins  worlxs  Ijear  i/i  llie  sacred  perlumi- 
anccs—when  wc  take  into  account  the  solid  elegance  and  weight  of 
our  glee  writers,  when  we  see  such  nnmcs  as  Purcell,  Pepu^cli, 
Horsley,  and  Bishop,,  ranging  aide  by  side,  and  oiatntainingso  high 
a  place  in  the  general  esteem,  we  cannot  be  brought  to  envy  Ger* 
many  and  Italy,  their  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Rossini.   We  admire 
and  ap{)1aud— cordially— with  all  the  warmth  that  the  genuine  feel* 
ing'of  their  greatness  inspires,  the  works  of  foreign  genius — but  we 
iuve  our  counlrytiu'if  s  productions,  as  having  a  nearer  and  more  inti- 
mate connec(i(»n  with  our  passions  and  our  infcrests — as  if  we  had  a 
right  to  clai(n  kindred  with  lljcautliors — as  if  they  were  a  sonictliing 
appertaining  to  ourselves.   And  we  hope  this  true-gloryiag  in  the 
success  of  British  art,  will  never  cease  to  inspire  the  boeoms  of  En- 
glishroen,  for  no  ootmopoliCan  liberality  can,  we  are  persuaded,  so 
constantly  or  so  iurely  advance  the  interests  of  art,  as  the  more  na« 
tural,  more  direct,  more  emphatic,  and  therefore  mt»t  cflcctual  love 
of  country  that  is  bvgua  and  nourished  and  kepi  alive  by  (he  [kt- 
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petuAl  excitement  atiorded  in  our  icgafd  to  native  associations.  We 
may  well  be  pardoned  this  tribute  to  our  conntry^n hen  wccall  totbe 
reader*8  mind^  tbat  the  vait  and  comprehenalve  assemblage  we  now 
record  it  Roi  only  f  be  work  of  Bfiiisb  taste  and  power,  but  thai  it  it 
chiefly  supported  by  Brilbh  ability;  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been  present  any  predominance  of  foreign  talent  that 
oiiglit  to  confer  any  considerable  exaltation  on  foreign  names.  Oar 
acknoNvlcdgmcnts  of  the  astonishing  faciillios  of  Madame  Cafalani 
have  been  made  so  often  and  so  warmly,  lliat  wc  shit  I  noi  be  suspected 
of  an  undue  partiality  to  our  countrywomen  who  shared  the  honaurs 
ofthcse  great  days  with  her,  or  of  having  in  the  least  fallen  olFfroni 
that  liigh  admiration  of  her  natural  gifts  and  aoqiuieroenU  which 
entitle  her  in  the  Italian  Theatiet  nnd  in  some  respects  in  the 
Concert  Room,  to  undoubted  precedency*  But  there  was  in  the 
vast  space  of  the  Minsieri  and  in  the  saer^  performances^  a  power 
which  operated  (however  strange  it  may  seem)  to  equalize  the  prin« 
cipal  sijigers  far  more  than  might  have  been  suspected — simplicity 
was  the  more  strikingly  sul)Iime  from  tlie  cofitrust  witli  (he  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  surrounding  objects.    It  was  this  probably  that  oc- 
casioned Miss  Travis's  **  What  though  I  trace,''*  and  MissGoodalTs 
^010  chearfiU  along  the  gay  meoAy^  (which  last  appeared  to  giro 
peculiar  pleasure,)  to  be  received  with  as  much  of  silent  eztacy*  as 
attended  the  volume  and  power  of  Madame  Catalani*s  MarUn  ldtfkcr*$ 
JJymn—KvA  it  is  not  less  certain  that  Miss  S(ephens*8  voice  nuule  its 
vray  better  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other,  while  Mrs.  Salmon's 
brilliant  execution  was  not  less  perfectly  apprctiated.    It  is  indeed, 
we  arc  experimentally  assured,  one  of  the  most  striking  properties  of 
pureand  iinislied  tone  to  make  its  way  through  space,  nrul  we  conceive 
this  to  be  founded  in  nature — in  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  itself.  . 
Thus  Mr.  Vaughan's  beautifully  polished  intonation  made  him  as 
perfectly  heard  as  any  singer  in  the  orchestra^  while  the  energy  and 
eptrit  of  Mr.  Sapio  had  an  animating  effect|  and  also  seemed  more 
lemarkable  than  his  volume  of  voice. 

Thus  there  was  every  gradation  of  excellence.  But  we  have  yet  to 
speak  of  the  majesty  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts  of 
this  mighty  preparation.  Thcopt  aiug  chorus  from  ihe  Te  Deum^ 
**  We  praise  thee  O  God,''  was  selected  wilh  a  propriety  both  as  to  its 
sentiment  and  its  force,  which  indicates,  not  good  taste  alone,  but 
i)iatdeep«feii  uodecBiandiog  of  aU  the  behest  attributes  of  the  place 
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ftiu)  the  oocatioiiy  vlilch  bfkM^  only  to  a  judgsenl  IboffMgliljr 
forvfld.  The  tgiott  wai  awfttUj  graad  ;-4b  the  ehof es*  ^  C?&ry  le 
4?0d^**  it  wu  elcotrifjing.  Bol  the  fall  fofce  of  the  entire  combine* 
tion  of  power  was  not  oompletely  developed  till  the  cbcnrus  in  the 
Messiahs 

Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  rbigmetHj"' 

peeled  i(e  haimoiiiee  like  the  theoder  of  heaven  through  apace* 
Then  the  vait  congv^tion  rote  at  once^  in  ecknowledgment  of  the 
meet  sublime  of  all  religions  truths,  and  all  present  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  such  solemn  raptuifv  m  no  other  occasion,  no  agency  less 
overwhelming',  coald  inspire.-  It  was  a  monienl  to  be  participated, 
bnt  it  is  not  to  be  describpt?. 

Arntini^st  <he  com  ]io'' it  ions  not  so  ircqiicnflv  prrformofl  or  so  well 
known,  we  may  notice  "Xo  my  shepherd^*  from  Gardiner's  Judahy 
as  a  beautifnl  piece,  l)eaiitifi]11y  executed.  The  service  of  Jomelli, 
,  and  Cum  itrndu  spiritOt"  (Pergolesi)  was  magrnificent.  Nor  must 
Groft*s  anthems  he  omitted,  to  which  the  organ  introd notions,  by  Dr. 
Camidge,  were  so  masterly  as  to  attract  great  and  deserved  attention. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  mny  quote  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  who  took  a  distinguished  pnrt  both  in  the  prcpnration 
and  execution,  aiul  whose  judgment  can  but  be  listened  fo  with 
great  deference.  "  Our  particular  excellence  was  the  diapason  of 
the  h;ind — cnch  part  ^vpii^lity — hut  llic  hn<!e  esperiallv.  I  always 
considered  the  magnificence  of  a  large  band  to  proceed  from  the 
double  bases  ;  and  here  we  might  be  said  to  have  molded  the  tbun* 
der  info  musical  intervals ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  for 
oratorio  music  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  desinble  to  have  the 
double  base  turned  exactly  an  octavo  below  the  violoncello^  as  for* 
raerly,  but  now^a-days  the  violoncello  most  emulate  the  fiddle,  and 
the  double  base  both.  The  speed  requisite  for  choral  church  music 
is  not  so  great  that  poiser  must  (as  a  mechanical  truth)  be  sacrificed 
to  it.  I  fear  too  we  arc  losins^  the  hautboy — this  will  be  a  deadly 
blow  at  old  Handel.  If  any  thing  was  weak  about  our  bjtru],  it  was 
the  hautboys  and  bassooos.  1  should  recommend  twelve  of  each 
next  time,  and  as  many  horns.  Serpents  and  clarionets,  as  an  ad« 
ditionnl  snppoit  for  the  voieesi  are  equally  necessary ;  for  our  organ, 
large  as  it  is,  coM  md  be  dbtmgtMed  amid  the  rolling  billows  of 
sonnd.  Mr.  Camidge  wrote  trombone  parts  to  all  the  great  chorosses 
to  whldi  ihiBj  weie  wanting.   This  was  a  grmid  feature;  and  as  the 
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trampelf  and  tamtboM  Rlwtyt  Bi»petr  to  me  i»  break  oat  m  a 
powarfal  and  t adden  gleut  of  flnnihlne^  ikty  must  of  courae  be  ami 
sparingly  and  wtth  j  udgmeat.  Tbm  b  IHtle  donbt  that  the  nn  mber 
of  perfonaert  will  be  an^ented  to  nearly  600  next  fMi^al — tbeie 

was  plenty  of  room  in  the  orcliestra;  beyond  this  number  iL  appears 
to  me  absurd  and  unnecessary  to  go.*' 

.Wc  have  hitherto  conlinnd  ourselves  to  praise,  and  indceil  the 
aslonishment  is,  that  ia  such  and  so  vast  an  assemblage  oi  persom 
and  things,  there  wat  so  little  of  miimanagwneaty  so  UtUeof  enory  so 
Utile  of  accident.  We  have  before  us,  from  several  qaartorsi  the 
rcfoarlit  of  fktlfull  rousiciana  and  of  intelligent  aosatearii  of  aome 
whom  pUyed  In  (he  band,  and  of  others  who  were  seated  in  difibent 
parts  of  tbe  Minster  and  Coaoert  Boom,  upon  eaery  pMce  that  was 
done.  The  defects  arc  ineonceivably  feW)  and  eyen  tbe  solo  singers 
seem  to  have  responded  to  thecal!  uj)on  tlicir  powers  with  never-failing 
readiness  and  jierfeclion.  But  that  tliere  were  slight  mistakes  here 
and  there  wc  may  prove  by  ttic  performance  of  tbe  first  morniog, 
when  in  the  chorus  Hear  us  O  Lard^*  tbe  pianos  were  not  suffi- 
oiently  attended  to— and  in  tbe  succ^ing  acnii»cboros«  See  the 
Qmqwmg  Jierof**  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  confnsiott  between 
the  flutes*  and  horns.  Mrs.  Saloion  aeemed  a  little  oTctcome  too  in 
her  first  song,  although  that  In  which  the  has  deserved  and  gained 
the  highest  reputation,  **  jpram  mighty  Kings." — But  she  was  her- 
self, and  more  than  herself,  in  "  Yc  sacred  Priests."  In  I.a 
pe«/<z  of  Haydn,  the  chorus  was  also  imperfect.  Tlie  performance  of 
The  Seasons^  on  a  subsequent  morning,  was  not  quite  as  finished  as 
it  might  have  been.  Thesa^  and  a  few  otb^  each  objections  tbat 
might  be  made»  are  howem  merely  aa  specks  upon  the  snbw>  and 
we  qnote  them  simply  to  pcova  that  onr  attention  and  exaramatioa 
liaYc  been  fixed  and  carried  on  with  tbe  most  muioie  obserration  aad 
the  most  diligent  enquiry. 

And  there  arc  some  points  upon  which  unqualified  disajiproval 
must  alight— at  least  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  raise  our  voice  again >i 
them.  These  arc  the  concrssiaas  made  to  Madame  Cafalani  in  ihc 
way  of  choice  of  songs  and  of  traaspoMtion,  at  the  expence  of  musi- 
cal propriety  and  to  the  breach  of  proiiMional  delicacy.  There 
never  was  a  more  flagrant  iastanoe  of  tbe  one  or  the  other  than  in  sob- 
mitting  (for  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  hm  bean  a  matter  of  ohoioe),  to 
the  opfjotng  o£,the  Metriak  being  taken  ftom  the  tenor  by  Madame 
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CMaiani,  and  trpnsposed  a  note  lower  for  bar  accororoodalion. 
We  readily  admit  tlwt  m  flpging  this  sublime  ooMpsfilioii  abo  Imh 
alUined  «  tiiiiiipli  ovec  ila  poMiUM  difiooiiMS  ind  ow  iwr  om. 
nutiimi^  Mjboolt  thtl  u.  hifffUy  hoocHiivUc  to  her  taste  and  bet 
abilitieB*  Sb^  viiigB  the,  BOEig  wiUi  «M|iimie  purttj  and  aqir«i« 
sbn ;  bul  «o  does  Mr.  Vapfban.  It  it  impossible,  we  ate  no  Itss 
ready  to  contend — it  is  imposaible  to  select  a  fiaer  specimen  of  vocal 
perlection  than  Ins  Comfort  t/e  mt/  people.  ^  Why  then  should 
attj/  bod^  be  perniiUecl  to  snatcli  i(  from  him,  the  rij^hlfiil  o\?ner  ?  If 
such  VLprindpU  be  once  admtUed,  there  is  no  saying  to  whata  length 
il  may  proceed — certainly  to  utter  confusion,  because  it  goes  neither 
more  nor  lesslbaa  ta  adroit  that  a  pie»eminently  giaat  performer  baa 
aright  to  ohoeiD  horn  tcebloy  tenor,  or  haie,  (the  auaa  ladjr  auag- 

the  aae  kecica  of  peifiMnuuion,)  .to  the  entire: 
esdttiion  of  the  lert  froai  thebr  most  ib? onrite  or  moat  eiiablished 
mga  i  and  thiB  too^  be  it  it membaied*  to  the  daatnwtiMi  of  eUnla  of. 
a  most  important  natntv,  wherever  traatpetilions  are  allowed,  as  in 
hoih  these  instances.  Il  ouglil  never  to  be  forgulleii  that  tlure  is  quite 
eni)u:;li  bcupe  for  the  liurgest  amhitioo  in  a  tingle  departiueat,  nay 
more  Uian  enough — 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.'* 
And  U  is  alike  ungenerous  and  unjust,  and  we  will  add  injurious  in 
iti  practical  results,  to  Indulge  the  passion  for  sucheneroanhments. 

A  oonpafisott  baa  been  tn»tittttcd  between  these  pertbnnnnoea  and 
tbaee  at  Westwinater  Abbe/.  So  few  peiaoBaaie  now  alive  who  were 
present  at  both,  that  we  cannot  ottat  we  oonoBive  a  more  aoopptahie 
bequest  to  onr  readers  than  the  sentiments  of  a  gentienuw,  wbo  lias 
long  been  known  to  the  British  nation  as  a  theorist,  a  composer,  and 
a  true  judge  of  the  art,  iiUliough  wc  do  nut  liuld  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  mention  his  name,  and  time  will  not  allow  us  to  ask  hia  consent. 
He  thus  yr  rites — 

.  ^  Mr.Grealorex's  opinion^  I  believe  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  York 
MiiciitBy  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  jtbat  of  the  Abbey,  in  which 
however  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  althongh  In  one  respect  the  Ibtmev 
was  oertainly  anperior,  from  the  sfMNnonsnem  of  the  nave  of  the 
Minster,  which  mneb  excaads  that  of  the  Ahbfy  and  the  spectacle, 
when  completely  filled  with  well-dressed  company,  was  theedoft  in* 
fifiitely  finer  and  more  striking.  Thii  however  I  cannot  hot  Ictok 
u|)oa  as  Uic  only  sujjciiuiity,  bul  lu  nu  other  than  the  Abbey  per* 
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fotnwnoeB  aUodad  to  mn  Am  of  York,  In  aajr  tfsped,  gift  my. 
M7  litmttoa  on  tlio  flirt  norniog  ww  in  Iho  noTo,  aboul  Mf  wft/ 
bdwon  the  orobeitni  and  tempomrj  gallery  at  the  wort  ead  bt  I 
nwt  eoafett,  I  bat  at  Che  openiog  of  the  DetClngea  Te  DrOiDt  with 

which  the  performances  commenced,  I  felt  disappointed  as  to  tite 
power  ui  ilic  orchestra,  which  did  not,  as  it  were,  seem  to  take  me  off 
my  legs,  m  wlieti  ail  llie  voices  burst  out  together  in  the  <;rund  Coro- 
nation Anthem,  with  which  the  commemoration  of  Handel  opened. 

*^  This  I  attributed  (as  the  band  was  nearly  as  large)  to  the  orchestra 
betag  oot  only  in  the  centre  of  the  Cathedral,  but  situated  immedi- 
ately wider  an  open  lofty  tower,  arhioh  imdoubtodly  abiorbed  aincb 
of  the  lonad ;  wheiaM  to  the  Abbqyy  the  ofcheitm  being  nl  the  wert 
end  of  the  Nate^  the  whoto  Ibroeof  it  was  projectod  fbtivanl*  Upon 
thif  accoont  I  lamented  to  Mr.  Gamklge,  that  a  platform  or  tempo* 
lary  cetliag  had  not  been  con>trnctpd  under  tlie  lower,  to  prevent 
this  waste  of  sounii,  to  whlcli  lie  replied,  that  it  IkicJ  been  proposed 
and  the  method  of  its  suspension  contrived,  but  there  were  dif- 
ferant  opinions  ai  to  the  expediency,  and  it  would  have  taken  away 
atoiMt  all  their  light.  In  future  however  (should  this  festival  be  f» 
peated)  I  ihoald  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  ile  espe> 
diency^and  the  want  of  light  may  be  remedied  by  a  few  patent  tompf 
jodieionsly  diipersed*  And  although  some  may  think  that  from  the 
whole  of  the  sound  being  thrown  forward,  the  force  of  the  chorAa 
might  have  been  too  great,  yet  so  well  was  ihr  orch(  >(r;i  arranged, 
with  so  judiciotis  and  well-proportioncil  a  mixture  oMrebies,  tenor??, 
and  basses,  both  vocal  and  in  s(  rumen  lid,  that  though  I  at(ea<led 
several  of  these  performances,  1  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever 
heard  any  complaint  of  that  kind. 

^  Another  eminent  adrantage  of  the  Abbef  perfomanoea  wae,  that 
tliere  vrai  a  prevtona  complent  reheami  of  each  of  them,  at  half 
guinea  ticketo— whereas  at  York,  there  was  onfy  mt  tfktmvA^  tho 
eifect  of  whidi  appeared  in  the  performanoei  of  Haydn's  Seasons 
on  the  last  numiing,  some  part  of  which  evidently  wauled  moa* 
rehearsal. 

**  There  is  yet  one  more  advantntjc  that  I  think  the  Abbey  possessf^l 
in  the  phatani^  of  siuper-emineai  aiiigers  and  performers  then  ia  the 
Metropolis. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  Mara  stood  at  the  head  of  the  tiobto  depart- 
ment-^Norrii  and  SaTiiks  of  tho  oootralto— and  Tatcn  and  Parry  of 
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the  base.  Wiilt  respect  to  the  tenor,  I  do  nol  veeoUect  tmj  mperlor 
to  Vaaghim.  As  to  tlie  principal  instruments,  I  bcitovo  9fmy  om 
who  ittmonhen  Old  Ommer  will  allow  him  to  be  the  beit  leader  of  a 
huge  oieheiltm  we  ever  Waid,  and  thk  I  trwl  bb  eon  will  Dol  leckoa 
at  aojr  diBparagenieat  to  hlnfelf,  who  oaoiiot  M  hurl  at  beiiq^  ac- 
ooaated  ncoad  (w  a  badcr)  only  to  hit  fiUher  and  oMitfer.  Neither 
will  Lindiey  and  his  son,  I  trast,  hofd  it  any  disparagement  to  fheni; 
lliuL  Crosdill  and  Ccrvctlu  LugLilicr  luraicil  iiuch  u  host  as  cau  hanlly 
now  be  equalled  by  any  two  ix^rfonncrs ;  and  even  Dragooctli, 
super-eminent  as  he  certninly  is  as  a  cuunter-b^sc,  will  probably 
allow  that  Gatiiboldii  as  a  grand  ordiettra  perforiaery  wat  at  least 

^  I  cannot  conclude  wiUioat  noticing  a  oifoiuniUnce  of  the  York 
fBttival)  whlcb  I  hope  will  not  be  lalcen  at  a  pieeedent  for  aimilar  in* 
novaftlont  in  etocft  perfomancet    I  mean  that  of  paying  a  oomplu 
ment  to  eteiy  female  tmger  on  the  hut  morning,  by  favonring  each 
with  an  emore,  by  whieli  ttie  whole  was  to  lengthened  out>  that  it 
did  not  end  till  nearly  a  quarter  past  five ;  and  the  fiDo  (  ikjiuj- 
from  Israel  in  l^gypt,  in  the  last  part,  lost  much  of  thcu  clkct  Ironi 
both  the  auditors  and  performers  being  juilcd  and  wearied  out — most 
of  the  former  iiaving  had  a  sitting  of  quite  or  nearly  seven  hours.  1 
woaki  b^ro  obtervc,  that  one  circumstance  that  gitet  dignity  and 
pnNeminenot  to  cburck  performances  is  the  order  and  decoram  that 
is  tfaeeo  always  kept  up^the  atnal  methods  of  expreming  appUofle 
and  ditapprobationbeiag  both  there  disallowed.  The  yocifemtiont 
of  '^eaeorc,  encore,"  did  not  indeed  take  plaoe,  as  the  direclora 
conimnnicated  their  wbhet  by  si^^nalsi  thoogh  once  or  twice,  when 
this  vva:>  not  iLHtJily  obst-rved  in  tlic  orchestra,  if  not  the  word  encore, 
Mr.  Oreatorex's  name  was  lustily  called  out  troiii  the  cfallcry.  Had 
indt?cd  one  of  the  most  strikins:  ofthe  grand  chorns-es  c.icli  morning', 
that  could  not  be  performcil  any  where  else  with  sucii  cllect,  bcciigo 
lepeated,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no  leasonabie  cause  for 
cowplaiat*   Upon  the  whole,  if  I  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
Abbey  pefibwnanceti  I  have  detailed  my  reatoat  for  so  doing— bnt 
next  to  those  the  York  peiformaneet  nndottbtedly  ttand  pre^emi* 
ncntly  superior  to  any  of  the  oonntry  mutio  meetings,  and  may  jottly 
be  reckoi>cd  as  by  far  the  first  of  the  kind  now  aittiifmhie  In  these 
duaiiaicn'^,  and  as  such,  tliey  will,  I  hope,  be  repealed  at  pro[)er 
iutcrvab,  wilii  iiicrea:>cd  and  improved  eliect.'^ 
•  VOL.  V.  NO.  XX.  3  Y 
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Ouf  leoarks  have  hitherto  been  aiklienad  prMMji|Mlly  to  the  pcr- 
fomaiicet  at  the  Minaler*  The  eireiiiiig  conoerti  presented  less  of 
what  ooald  be  deemed  peenliftt  to  Ibis  oelebcalioo,  for  neKher  (he 
chorus  nor  the  entire  imtrmncntal  band  eoidd  be  empbifed*  The 
ieatures  iheiefeve  were  reduced  more  to  a  level  with  other  great  ai- 
lemblages  of  taleot^to  whiob  £nglifb  andieneei  are  now  ha|ipilj,  it 
may  be  said,  aocosComed.   Mr.  Mori  shewed  himself  a  wonderiiil 
player  in  his  concerto  and  obli^ato  accompanirncntb,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Nichobon  and  Mr.  Lindlcy,  who  added,  if  possible,  to  their 
rcpatation.    Here  also  Miulnme  Cntnlani  shone  with  grent  bril- 
liancy, and  particularly  in  the  national  airs,     Jitiic  BriUmnia" 
and    God  save  the  King"  which  she  gave  with  an  energy  and  effect 
nneqnalled.  There  indeed  aie  her  attribnleiy  If  she  who  cao  do  so 
mochi  in  so  eztiaordiaaiy  a  manner,  can  be  with  justice  noticed 
for  any  one  particular  tpedes  of  abilitj  more  than  another.  Dnriag 
this  lady's  sojourn  at  York,  she  presented  a  piece  of  plate  to  the 
infant  son  of  Dr«  Camidge,  as  a  nieroorhil  of  the  occasion,  and  of 
Ikt  boiibc  of  the  "vvortli  and  cliaraclcr  of  t!ic  Doctor.    The  little  buy 
viAs  led  into  the  drawin^-rooni  by  hU  sUter,  when  Madame  C.  flew 
from  the  chair,  and  tllrl)wi^^  herself  on  her  knees,  affectionately 
embraced  the  child — tliro^ving  back  her  veil  she  drew  from  a  reticule 
a  richly  embossed  cup,  saying,    Charlie,  Charlie,  my  pretty  fellow, 
that  is  for  yon."  The  gaxe  of  the  boy  waa  instantly  withdrawn  from 
the  brilliants  upon  Madame  Catalani*s  head^dresi^  whidi  nearly 
touched  hb  forehead,  to  the  cup,  and  in  this  atlitnde  she  coBtumed 
for  some  moments  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  the  chiM*  The  cop  was 
mied  with  sparkling  champaigne  after  dinner,  and  the  health  of  the 
donor  toasted  enthnsiastically  by  all  present.    Madame  Gaialani 
made  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Sabnon. 

And  while  we  arc  recording  these  incidental  circamstan<^,  we 
cannot  oroit  to  mention  that  a  snuff  box,  the  donation  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  assembled  at  York,  was  presented  bj 
Mr.  Cramer  to  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bristol,  (a  native  of  the  former 
place)  in  tokenof  their  respect  and  approbation  of  bis  oandaet  in  the 
part  he  took  against  the  promulgation  of  the  Loigieilan  ^stem  of 
tuition— which  these  gentlemen  bold  to  be  inimkat  to  real  scienoe* 

Mr.  Cummins*  has  done  a  good  deal  for  music,  in  bis  inunediali 

♦  Injustice  to  others,  it  should  be  mcntiontd  that  Mr.  Cummins  was  hy  no 
xneaos  ilone  iu  this  contest   Mr*  GrAiuoi,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  reputed 
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neigbbourhoodi  hy  (he  aids  of  literatoic^  and  ia  not  only  a  good 
mnslciani  bat  an  able  vritn  and  a  man  of  general  knowledge  and 
ability. 

There  were  present— 

At  the  iirst  Conceit   1350 

Second   •••»•.•••.  1530 

Minster  (fint  dajr)  about  ....  3050 

Ditlo  second   4700 

Ditto  Ihinl   4860 

Ditto  fourth   4 1  GO 


19  660 

At  the  fini  ball  .  -  1400 

Secondditto  900 


21,950 

The  sum  total  leceived  was  Sixteen  Tboqsamo  One  Hondrbd 
PouvDs.  Such  a  leooid  is  indeed  honourable  to  the  benevolence, 
the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  science  of  the  county  of  York,  and  its 
example  has  been  felt  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  May 
it  be  sucomsfnlly  emulated  I 

The  CoamattM  ofManagemtnt  etmntted  tfihe  foUowmg  Gentlemen : 


Yoax* 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York 

The  Residentiary 

H.  J.  Dickens,  Esq. 

Ffandt  Chelmeley,  Esq. 

Rer.W.H.DuHNi 

Jonas  Gray,  Esq, 

J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

liol>ert  Syoipson,  Es([. 

Rer.  M.  J.  Wyn^ard 

J.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Dr.  Ooldie 

Richard  Towncnd,  Esq. 
Rev.  William  Blow 


Mr.  James  Bmoksbank 

Mr.  J.  II  oar  on 

Mr.  G.  Bulmcr 

Mr.  R.  Davies 

J.  L.  Raper,  Esq.  Quuriuaa. 

Lesds. 
William  Hey,  Esq. 
Charles  Coupland,  sen.  Esq. 

Hull* 
John  Crosse,  Esq. 
John  Kmdley,  Esq. 

SllEFFll-Ln. 

William  Voungc,  Esq.  M.D. 
Rev.  Johu  Lowe. 


author  of  an  admirable  pamphlet,  published  at  that  place,  and  the  pamphlet 
put  out  by  cortnitt  membcfs  of  the  Philharmooic  Society  of  iiondoaj  stands  in 
the  very  hrst  rank. 
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L1V£HP00L. 

M  Im-  rniH  tin^  took  place  in  the  week  comnicni.in<^  on  Monday,  the 
1,'Llth  ol  September. 

The  musical  performances,  strictly  so  to  be  called^  were  three 
morning  anil  two  e?eningv  con  certs.  A  sermon  was  however  preached 
oni  the  Tuesday  motrnihgi  at  St*  Ami*!  church,  and  tlic  service  and 
anthems  wepe  song  by  the  prbcipal  Tocalbts— Sir  George  Smart 
taking  the  organ.  The  prayers  and  lessons  iveie  rend  by  the  Rer. 
Jonathan  Brooks^tbe  "  teiiie/*  and  the  psalms  for  the  day,  were 
cbaiinted.  Dr.  Boyee's  Te  Dmm  and  JMhte^  composed  for  the 
coronatioii  of  Gcoi;^ni  III.  were  selected,  and  the  anthems  were 
Kent's  "  Hear  my  pra  f/cr^^*  which  was  sung  hy  Miss  Stephens  and 
Miss  GtMKlall ;  a  duet  lor  an  anthem  of  Dr.  Green's  O  God  of  my 
fighteousnesSf^  by  Mrs.  balmou  and  Mr.  Braham ;  and  lastly,  Dr. 
fioyce's  duet, Here  thaUto/i  charky  repmr^^*  by  Messrs*  Vaughan 
and  Bellamy.  The  sermon  ^as  preached  by  llie  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  collection  at  the  doors,  where  Xjulics  Gros* 
TCDor,  Stanley,  and  JaneGtey,  with  the  Mayoress,  Mils  Molyneanx, 
the  two  Misses  Bold,  and  Mn*  Leyland,  undertook  to  hold  the 
,  plates^  amonnied  to  jfiSSL  The  music  was  accompanied  by  the 
organ  alone,  and  was  given  with  the  purity  that  ought  to  be  the 
especial  characteristic  of  dGvotionnl  service. 

The  morning  selt^tions  diliercd  in  some  material  instances  from 
the  general.  The  Messiah  was  the  first,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
professors  who  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  great  performances 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdomi  for  many  years,  that  it  was  never 
more  perfectly,  and  scarcely  ever  so  well  executed,  which  is  attri* 
bated  to  the  e^rtions  made  by  Sir  O*  Smart  in  instructing  the  chorus 
as  to  the  time,  and  the  observing  of  pumos  and  fortes.  The  if  hole 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  were  appended,  and  the  ^ind  instrn* 
ments  obtained  h^h  credit  for  their  delicate  and  masterly  per« 
formance. 

Upon  thesecoiitl  chy,  "  The  Mowd  of  Olives'*  formed  (he  first 
part.  It  was  never,  to  our  recollection,  done  out  of  tlie  mctraiJolis 
before;  but  it  went  excellently  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  a  hymn  by  Dr.  Chard,  upon  a 
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paoage  ftem       WaUnr  8ooli*8  «  JLojf  of  «fo  M  mtiiifitf^'* 

«  The  lijnNi  m  miig  and  prayon  wm  nai^ 
Aad  aolemii  reqafen  1^  die  detel,"  ^ 

The  idea  is  not  new ;  a  campoj»Uion  oi  a  similar  kind  having 
been  produced  long  since  bjr  Dr.  Crotch,  upon  the  words  "  Mdhinks 
I  hear  the  full  cdesUal  chair**  Dr*  Giiaid'i  Iiowevei  was  degaot 
and  ciicctiye. 

A  cboras,  <^  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them,*  from  Gardiner's 
Judahy  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard.  It  is  an  adaptation  from 
Hayda*  A  selectioa  fraaa  Imad  in  JBgyp$^t.  Wm.  Kayrett's 
anthem,  cempoied  for  the  eoionation  of  Geoige  IT.— a  part  of 
Rofluni^s  Mnlf  to  English  words;  and  the  ledtative^  ehona^  and 
trio,  firom  The  Seasons^  LtAofkmsfmrnkaih  done  his  part/*  formed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rest.  Most  of  these  ate  but  iiUlc  known, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  well  received* 

The  vocal  parts  of  the  evening  concerts  were  very  much  devoted 
to  Italian  music,  for  which  SIgnor  de  Ikgnis  and  Mad.  Ronzi  di 
Bcgnis  were  expressly  engaged*  Thek songs,  duets,  and  the  opera 
fmales  embraced  the  whoh)  range  of  the  comic  style,  as  dcmonatrated 
bj  the  base  and  soprano  voices.  In  the  English  poition  there  was 
an  abno^  new  song,  eoMpossd  bj  lir.  W*  Knjvett,  nnd  snng  bj 
Mr.  Yanghan;  ParoeU^s  Mad  Bets  and  Bishop's  £db  song,  bj 
Miss  Stephens.  An  air  of  Rosstnrs,  from  his  Cj/ro  in  B^bj/kme^  to 
English  words,  with  a  violin  obligato  accompaniment,  which  was 
most  splendidly  played  by  Mori.  Graham  sung  the  sccna,  "  Alfred 
in  tht  Ncalha-iTs  cot,''  and  Alexis , "  Miss  Goodail,  Bishop's  "  Bid 
tnc  discourse.^*  Mr.  Mori,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Lindlcy,  played 
concertos,  and  perhaps  there  was  never  more  periisct  instrumentation 
heard.  Mr«  Nicholson  and  Mr«  Mori  indeed  surpassed  themselves. 
The  trampet  aocompaniments  of  Mr.  Harper  attracted  as  much 
attention  and  applause  as  almost  ai^  part  of  the  peiformance. 

The  band,  nomerons  as  it  was,  Ibr  ii  consisted  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  performers,  vocal  and  instmmental,  was  yet  small, 
if  estimated  against  the  York  orchestra,  before  which,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  every  thing  since  the  Abbey  fadts  away.  liut  liowt  ver 
high  York  rose  in  i^randenr,  Liverpool  attained  no  less  in  poIi.Nlutl 
perfection.  If  York  aimed  at  the  sublime,  Liverpool  attained  the 
beautiful  in  music.  By  such  a  course  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
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and  of  the  oonduetor  it  follj  wtabHAaH—np  eompaiiioii  am  be 
ineCitntad.  Eudk  petfonmoe  hai  Ht  diitinet  sod  sepenie  dbme- 
ter — its  distinguithing  exodlenoe.  Tlie  Mloinfig  list  exbtbNs  the 

principal  performers  and  the  raasical  strength  of  the  band 


Ist  Violins — Mr.  CV  inK  i  and  thirteen  others   14 

2d  Violins — Mr.  Mori  and  eleven  others   12 

VIoIm — ^Mr.  Hime  and  Kfen  others.    8 

Violoncellos — Mr.  Ltndley  and  fire  otheis  •••••»•  •  6 

I).  Ba<;es — Mr.  Drngonetti  and  three  others  ••••••«••••••  4 

Oboes — Mr.  Erskiue  aud  three  oUiers   4 

Flutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  one  other   ••  2 

Qarionets— Mr.  WiUmaii  and  one  odwr   S 

Baboons— Mr.  MeAhitosh  ind  ttree  othsts    4 

Trumpets — Mr.  ITarper  and  three  others  .«•»•••••.••••••  4 

Horns — Signor  Vrntl  and  Messrs.  Petrides  ••••*•*•••«•••  9 

Drums — Mr. Jenkinson  ••••  ;..   1 

Trombooe-'Signor  MsiiottI  } 


Ti^b^nes  4^  ^^^^      Majesty  's  Household  Band  ^  ^ 

Condiiclor-Ha  the  Oi^  sad  Piano  Ferte^  Sir  GeoigsSiii^  l 

72 


Principal  Vocalists   10 

Chorus — TtiMtos  •••••••.•••«•  ••*••••••«•••••.  20 

Altos   16 

Tenori   18 

Bases   SO 

Vocal  Band   84 

lastnuneutal  72 

Total   150 


N.  15.  Mr.  Cramer  led  the  Morning  Perforinances  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
two  P>ciiing  Concerts  were  led^  the  fir»t  by  Mr.  Craincr«  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  Mori. 

The  'gross  receipts  amounted  to  nearly  ^SGOOO,  The  numbeis 
pieient  at  the  Conceits  and  Balk  were  as  under 


Monday     — Ball  at  the  Wellington  Rooms  ,  538 

Tuesday     — Concert  :it  the  Music  Hall    928 

Wedno'ifhy— Messiah,  at  St.  Peter's  Church    1566 

Thursday  —'Mount  of  Olives,  &c   I486 

 Concert  at  the  Music  Hall   140e 

FHday     —Part  of  Cr(  ation  and  Selection    1905 

Fancy  BaU  alike  Town  HaU   1475 

Total   9364 
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BiHMXNGUAM. 

To  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  moetiogf  we  shall  not  need  nor 
shall  we  endeavour  to  simulate  imagination  for  a  change  of 
ph  rases.    Wo  have  admitted  the  principle  of  attracting  the  universal 

attention  by  concentrating  such  masses  of  (alentos  were  never  before 
assembled  in  the  provinces,  to  belong  to  the  spirited  inhabitants 
this  town;  and  whatever  of  excellence  in  selection  or  execution, 
belongs  to  others,  is  common  to  them  also*  From  their  longer 
practical  experience^  we  shall  not  perha^  exceed  the  tmthi  when 
we  sajr  they  have  approached  nearer  to  perfectbuj  as  far  as  num- 
bers and  polish  conjointly  go,  than  dthor  the  mnltitudinons  but 
disciplined  band  of  York,  or  the  more  scrupniously  sdected  orchestra 
of  Liverpool— 'becanse,  while  the  performers  were  as  complete  in 
point  of  finish  as  the  last,  they  were  more  numerous — thus  enjoying 
the  excellences  of  both.  We  shall  however  subjoin  a  correct  table 
of  the  Birmingham  orchestra,  with  the  principals  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  such  of  the  novelties  in  selection  as  will  declare  the 
title  Birmingham  continnes  to  pat  forth  to  high  exaltation* 


BkmAig^am,  ika  Tik^  etky      md  lOth  o/Odober. 

Ist  Violins — Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Mori,  and  fourteen  others  ••Iff 

2(1  Violins — Mr.  Mount^n  and  thirteen  others  «•••,•••••  14 

Vinhip — Mr.  Richard  Ashley  and  nine  others  •  ••••  10 

Violoncellos — Mr.  Lindley  aud  iivc  others   C 

Double  bases — Mr.  Dragonctti  and  fiTe  others    6 

Oboes — Mr.  EisUne,  Mr.  M.  Sharp,  and  two  otfaeis   4 

Flutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  three  others   4 

Clarionets — Mr.  WillnKin,  Mr.  Mrilinn,  and  tWO  Others  ••••  4 

Hassooos — Mr.  Mackintosh  and  three  others   4 

Ti-uinpets — Mr.  Ilarper  and  three  others   4 

Horns — Signor  Pnzzi  and  four  others   6 

TVnmhmies  4^  Froui  his  Majesty'.s  Household  Band   ^  0 

Trombones — Mr.  Marlotti  and  four  oUiers   5 

Druois — Mr.  Jeiikiusoii   1 

CondQctor->asi<i  at  the  Orgsa  St  IMano  Forte,  Mr.  Greatorez  1 

Assistant  Conductor— Mr*  Mundea  ••   1 

Uarp-*-Mr» Chaloner    1 


92 
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VOCALISTS. 

l^riuc^pals— Mad.  Catalan!,  Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Salmon, 
,  Miss  Travis,  Miss  Syinoods,  Miss  Fletcher,  and 

MiiiHealioii   7 

Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  W.  Knjffet^ 

Mr.  Bellamy,  and  Stj^nor  Placci    B 

Messrs.  Erans,  Goulding,  Whall,  Gattie,  T. 
Grealorexy  BUckbonm,  and  Thorne   7 

10 

Cboni8>— Cantos  •,«»•  33 

Altos    28 

Tenors  37 

Bmm   :  *  n 

Vocal   139 

iustnunental    •  ••••••  •   0% 

Total   m 

Mr.  Cramer  ted  the  morning  perfomiaDoei  in  tbe  churcbi  and  Mr*  Mod  tfee 

evening  coiiccrtii  at  the  theatre* 

Tiie festival  commenced  on  Toesdajy  the 7th  of  Ocloberi bjr  divine 
■orvioQ  at  St  PhiUp'a.  £veiy  part  of  the  obiuch  vag  fiUed.  The 
pialiDi  wm  obumied  by  aBded«d€lioir,bj  tha  Ran  RobartCliftoa. 
An  anthem  bj  PalotrinBi  PamUV  Te  Dewn^  Ciofl'g  J«ftjfafc^  Bluw'b 
GMa  PahiOf  Cookers  jFinofe^  and  a  Psalm  fnim  tbe  Rav.  Rann 
Kennedy's  collection,  were  snn^  with  great  efSscL  The  lermon  was 
preached  (in  the  uaa voidable  abscnco  of  ihc  lUsiiop  of  Oxford,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth,)  by  the  Ucv. 
Dr.  Gardner,  Ucctor  of  St  Philip's.  Fart  of  iiandei's  Funeral  An- 
them concluded  the  service. 

The  first  giand  miaoeilanaoiis  coaoert  took  pbica  at  (he  Theaiie. 
Tbe  flelccUon  was  as  ander : — 

TSietday  Evening,  Otioier  7* 

ACT  I. 

Grand  Syropbony  (No.  5) — Haydn, 

Verse  and  Cborus — <^  God  save  tbe  King." 

Song — Mr.  Bellamy—"  The  Tempest" — JIarsleu. 

Duet— Madame  Gatilaai  and  Mr.Bialiani— <<£coo  di  FMb^— Cltaidfcfffffrf 


Recit.--MiasStepiieQi^'YewidantphdiM»   >  UaadeL 

AiT'— Hmli,  3^  pretty  warbling  choir  •  | 

(Accompanied  on  the  flageolet  by  M.  CoUuu  t.) 
Trio,  for  Uvee  French  lioros — Messrs.  Piuzi,  Petride«,  aud  lully, } 
(conpoaed  eipvesity  W  tful  Meelbtg)   •  •> 

Song — Signor  Placci — "  LailgO  al  factotum" — Rossmi, 

Glee— Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaugbao^  T.  Gieatoreiy  >  |p^^^^ 
and  fieUamy — "  Whca  winds  ,brca4be  soft.*'  > 
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Aria— Madame  Catalani — "Mio  Ijou*' — Pua'ifa, 
Terzetto— Mrs.  Sulmoji,  Mr.  Uiaiuim,  and  Siguor  riacci— Ah) 
qaalcolpo.^*  i*..)'  ' 

ACT  II..  ' 

Overture  (Ggnoilt)^OeeMi«it« 

Soiig—Miis  Travis       'Midst  silent  shades'*— B«cA. 

Duetto — Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  VuUghnn — "  M'aMji  acria— 

Song — Mrs.  Salaiou — "  (Jcasc  your  funpiug" — (newly  arrani^txi  by  Mr. 

liochsa.)  ,  . 

Cottcerto  Vtokmcello — Mr.  Linclley. 

Song— Mr.  Braham— "  Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  CoV'—RfmztbU, 

Glee — Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Vaughan  :ind  Bellamy,  5^  There>  ||^  JCvVveit* 

is  a  bloom,"  (with  Piano  Fortt^accoiiipiiuimcut},*.   * 

Air — Madame  Cata4ni—(R ode's  variations). 

Fiiift1e'-Mr».Salmoii,MiSBSlephens,'MI«TrBvisyMessra.  BrtlMim,>  »r  ♦ 
VanglMn,  Bethuny,  Mid  Sigoor  Pliu;a--^fSwM»ri  cU  fnorl.".  , .  .| 

The  National  Anthem  beinj^  placetl  at  (he  commen€ewie?rt  of  the 
vocal  part  of  tlie  concort,  seemed  to  huvc  a  very  ljap|>y  efl'ocL  Jt 
wnssung  by  all  the  principal  f>erformcrs.  Mr.  Horsley's  fuic  song, 
7%e  Tempest^  ff  lldwctl,  whicli  was  well  sung,  and  particularly  well 
ac60iiiiNiiiied«  W«  liare  before  bad  ocoa^ion  to  mention  the  mecite 
of  this  ifork,  (indeed  as  we  go  along  it-  will  -be  immA  we  ^to 
anticipated  osnelYCfl  in  mort  of  tiie  OMnpMitiM)  aMd'  ii'w  mpavi 
perhaps,  heard  with  each  effect.  14  is  ait  bonoarlo  the  national 
genius,  and  will  exalt  the  fame  even  of  tlie  author 'of  *'a<ni/e  XjCrtj/* 
Mr.  Cianchettini's  duet,  also,  is  known  to  our  nmilerf  ftirou«rh  on? 
pnj^rs.  iiruhamaud  Ma<I.uiic  Catnhirn  did  it  complete  justice. 

The  trio  for  the  horns  was  Mognlar,  and  most  aslumsliingly 
playeit  It  miibt  iiave  been  rcraar ked  Ihnt  tiic  liorn  is  coming  info 
TOfTiic,  and  that  it  was  partietthiHy  ftwhionable  at  Hie  private  metro- 
politnn  concerts  lasf  sen^n;  It  Wet  mttcb  of  iU  celebrUy  to 
tiic  heaulital  execution  of  8ignor  Poni. 

^LnrgoaiFkeMmn'*  lefrom  RosM'ni^s  UBm¥ert  A,9k^ia,  and  it 
a  very  sprightly  and  pleasing  composition.  Signer  PlacCi  ga¥e 
hit?b  amusement. 

Pegno  piit  grato^  and  the  air  Mio  Bni,  affoni  ns  high  and  jx  rfeci 
a  specimen  of  Madame  Catalani's  peculiar  cxrellrncc  in  touching 
expression  and  in  depth  of  amatory  passion,  as  cai»  be  exhibited.  She 
was  herself ;  the  aodienoe  felt  and  ael^nowledged  her  power. 

No  greater  proof  of  tlie  progress  of  science  can  perhaps  hte  eshibi* 
ted,  than  thegiatiflcation,  the  nnaffiwledgmtlficaiion.,  wliiolmtteiids 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  oveitures,  for  these 
ure  liardly  to  be  relished  by  any  but  educated  ears.   That  which 
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commencecl  (hr  second  act  comes  obi^ionsty  in  aid  of  thii  itrikin|^ 
trait  of  national  musical  improyemcni.  Mrs*  $almon*s  CeHMeymr 
funmng**  deserved  and  received  an  encore ;  but  surdj  airs  witli  varia* 
tions  ought  not,  upon  any  received  prinoiplftt  of  good  tBslOi  to  pr»- 

vaii  so  much.  Shortly  after  came  Madame  Catalani*8  Pt)de'*s  air. 
It  is  a  ptociigiuiis  jioi  ^aj  a  prelernuiurai  L-iluft.  liie  iiiiale  y^An 
the  best  piece  of  the  night. 

The  selection  for  Wednesday  morning  was  chielly  remarkable  fur 
the  new  adaptation  of  Winter's  Timoteo  to  English  words,  under  the 
name  of    The  Triumph  of  Gideon**   Opinion  is  not  a  litHe  divided 
upon  the  effects  of  this  composition*   Yery  good  ju4ge*  eateem  it 
rather  henvyy  while  opinions  of  equal  weight  lean  to  the  belief  that 
the  ollener  it  is  heard  the  more  it  will  be  esteemed*  -  The  music  cm* 
sists  of  recitatives,  chonissesi  two  quartettos,  a  semiohonis,  and  a 
grand  cliorus*    The  story  is,  the  announcement  of  the  viclury  ob- 
tained by  Gideon  over  the  Midianiles.    Shepherds  are  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan — Uiey  lament  the  depressed  state  of  Israel, 
wlien  a  warriocfrora  the  army  of  Gideon  enterS|  and  annoaoces  the 
battle  won  upon  the  field  of  Gilead.  A  qnartetto  of  lejoicii^  and  a 
semlchorns  of  thanksgiving  snooeed^the  motion  of  the  Tictoriois 
army  is  described  in  vccitativc'— the  iiost  enters,  and  a  grand  ebom 
concludes  the  scene.  Tlie  first  qoartetto  (of  lamaiUUiom)  ia  very 
beautiful,  the  semichorua  is  pleasing,  and  the  cliorns  a  very  masterly 
composition,  very  striking  and  c  llectivc  in  some  of  its  parts.  The 
poetry  was  written  and  adnpteil  expressly  for  this  festival,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Wcbtte.   W.  Knyvett's  Conmliom  AMkem%  a  song  from 
Crotcirs  PalaUnef  parts  of  the  Requiem^  with  some  o(  the  most 
sublime  songs  and  chorusses  from  Handel  and  from  Hajrdn*s  Creation^ 
corop]eled  the  performance*  Wedoesdajr  cfeiiiaig *s  seiectbn  was  as 
nixkf : 

ACT  I. 

Overture,  (Fideiio) — Beethoven, 

Scene  hom  Tyramiic  Love — ^Hark,  my  Daridcar^'Furveft 

Song — Signer  Placci — "  Maduinina*' — Mozart. 

Quartet— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Vaughao,  and  Sigaorl  sk^^ 

Placet— "Cielo  mtolabbro"  '  |  ™~ 

Song—Mis  Stepliens — "Sweet  hoiuv.  ' — Uishop, 
Concerto  Yioliu— Mr.  Mori 

girag-.Mr.  Vaogiuni-^*^  Parte  ma  to  ben  mid^-^Jilimarl 

(Clarionet  Obligate,  Mr.  Willnian.) 
Echo  Duet^Miss  Stephens  aad  Mr.  Braham— Ah  whither  is  he  straying*"- 

Bntkam, 
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Grand  Scciia  ed  Aria— Madame  Catalani— "  L:\  di  Marte"— iVf/"ioc7«. 
Finale — Dove  sou" — Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Sjopheus,  Miss  Travb,>  nw  . 
Messrs.  Brahani^  Vaughan,  and  Sis:iior  Placci   )  * 

ACT  II. 

Overture — Romberg. 

Song*— Mr.  Bnlwiii— -^^The  Battle  of  the  Augels**— BtfJbop. 

GIm— Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvctt,  Vaughan,  and  Ucllamy,  ^^*TU  the 

last  rose  of  summrr,**  :in  Irish  Ballad,  hannonizcd  by  Sir  J*' Stevenson. 
Scenacd  Aria — Mrs.  S  ilmon — "  Tu  ch'accendi" — /iV^^,*/;?. 
Trio — Mudaine  Cataiaui,  Mi^s  Fietchcrj  ^S:  Mr.  liiahuiu  — "  Crudai  .>     .  . 

sorte.**   f  ■••••^ 

Glee— Blow,  Warder,  Ue^r,**  (wKh  adcKtioMd  pMts  aoid  Clows)  ^^^^^^^ 

by  Mr.  Greatorrx.)  \ 

New  Cafatinaand  Folacca — Madamr  Cataiaui  — Sr  niai  turbo": — CionchcHinL 

(Violin  Obligato,  Mr.  Mori). 
Diwt*-Mit.  Stolmon  and  Signor  Plaed"— Con  paz^eii«a*>---^^PWimNlCi 
Song— Madame  GalalaDi  and  Chorus Rule  Brttannia**'-*ilnie. 

The  portions  best  received  were  principally  J:^iii;li:,!i,  riml  above 
all,  Bisbop'b  mo^i  touching  ballad  of  Home.  It  \vaj»  most  ioutlij' 
encored.  The  Echo  duet  was  also  iionourcd  by  tlie  same  mark  of 
appiobatioa.  Mr.  Bmham  sung  Bishop^s  Bnilk  of  Ui^  An^eU  lyi^ 
such  euetgj  as  be  alone  is  able  to  impart.  This  coapotition  doG» 
gmi  credit  to  Mr*  Hiabop— the  orotwitml  cflMs  mre  in  manjr 
places  masterly  and  tilf hij  effective.  Sir  John  S^fenson*s.Jbarnui* 
niaed  air  was  also  enoofed)  as  was  0r«  CallcQti*s  glee. 

Amongst  the  italiani  Owdn  wiief  and  Con  imiienzay  were  Yorj  gmti* 
fying,  and  Madame  Catelaiii  in  thecavatina  by  Cianclicttini»  acconi* 
paiiicd  hy  Mori,  Avas  as  brilliant  us  slie  alone  can  be.  Nollimg 
could  be  iicater  tliati  Mori's  acconipaniineiU.  ISor  we  not  oniii 
to  mention  his  concerto  oa  this  cveniug,  which  was  a  apicudid.  pff^of 
of  pre-eminent  ability. 

In  Ruk  BrUanmay''  with  which  the  concert  coBcluded)  Madame 
Catalaoi  electrified- the  audience  bj  Jier  pradigioii9.¥olmne  oC  yeioe 
and  force  of  manner.  .      .      ,  ^ 

The  performance  of  Tbnrsday  morning  was  "  The  Mtmah.^  Mere^ 
however,  Mr.  Braharo  liad  the  opening  allotted  to  bim— we  think 
erroneously;  for  Mr.  Vnu£^Imn*s  nuuiiiLr  of  singing  tins  recitative 
and  air  is  by  far  the  most  classical,  polished,  and  perfect.  Madame 
Catalan!  lowered  "  i  knowthiU  mt/  Rcdeevier  UxM"  half  a  note^naniely 
to  the  key  of  £  flat.    Snrely  many  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 

> 

eticctaofteuipcramcntmusi  belosiby  this  trftn^posiMoOyte  say  nothinii 
of  interpolating  amidil  the  older  of  keys  whidi  the  composer  "liati 
ttiougbt  fit  to  establish !   We  protect  againi»t  thcbc  innuvatiohb| 

3z  ^ 
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wliicli  ecHalnly  are  nol  fo  reform.  MoasnrtV  acoompBiilnwiils  were 
pttt  to  this  song  O  thou  thai  teflcsL**  It  was  remarked  (Itaiiit  «pite  of 
the  excellent  diBcipline  of  the  BirminghaiD  cliorn^ssers,  and  of  tlieir 
superior  numbers,    For  tmto  us"  bad  a  vastly  raperbr  elfect  at 

Liverpool. 

The  selection  for  Friday  morning  eoil5i^lell  oi  a  misc fUancous  net, 
coiumcacing  with  Mr.  At( wood's  Curonnlion  Anllicm,  purl  of  Uie 
inatses  of  Jomelli  and  Mozart^  somu  of  Hnnders  songs  and  clioruaet, 
a  Irio  from  Jmklkf  aveneUo,  aung  by  Madame  CataJam,  (the  com- 
poser not  framed)  and  LuthcrN  Hymn.  Then  came  TheSeatomf  ' 
(Spring  and  Summer )j  and  another  mifcellaneous  act  from  Israei  m 
^Syph  Sampson  ind  Redempthn  eonclmlod  the  festival*  There 
was  little  to  call  fortli  pnrticular  remark.* 

The  solcclion  of  Friday  ovcniriL:  wasdistin^niislied  by  Mr.  Bellamy's 
selection  ot  Jfohcnlindcn. — Campbcirs  song  set  by  Mr.  G.  Srnitli  (of 
Ijivcrpool),  anti  aliko  admirable  for  ils  poetry  and  adaptation.  Mr. 
Williams  played  a  fantasia  on  the  Corno  di  iinflsetfOi  an  fnslrnment 
now  mttch  caHlvated  in  Gcrmaiiyi  ami  which  is  a  little  deeper  in  its 
compass  and  fallcr  in  its  tone  than  the  chirionet.  He  esceated 
bGftUttfuHjr.  Mr.  Vaughan  sang  Akxist  whieh  We  ttflfaeidUtiiigly 
pronounce  to  be  (he  m&Hfimhed  speeimen  of  voeal  ait  thai  oao'  new 
be  heard — nor  is  tiie  accomjwniment  by  Mr.  Liti^ley  1e»  nniqne. 

The  second  act  ijilnnliiccd  a  new  son^^,  composed  and  snng  liy 
Mr.  Braliam^ — ^'  The  soldier  s  love  fetter"  which'  possesses  the  groat 
attributes  of  his  manner.  Mr.  MichoUon  i)l:iy('(l  accurate.  Mrs. 
Haimon  gave  her  ^^JLa  Bkmdim  in  GondokUa."  Madame  Catalani 
sung  a  cavatina,  and  God  save  the  Kingy  twice  repeated^  eondoded 
this  grand  dbphiy  of  all  the  ohoioest  prodiiciioas  of  ait. 

^  Ffon  the  arrangMnnlB  made  ibr  this  Mstlag/'  saya  a  coties* 
pondenty  ^  1  expected  to  hear  the  most  perfect  music  cvef  perfotmed 

'  e  One  rery  pecaRar  effict,  bowercr,  deserves  to  \9t  aioatiMied.  A  pN»- 
teef  who  aoiited  in  th^  orcbestra,  aiid  whose  jodgiiiMit  and  aocaracy  »e 

nndoubted,  asscKs  that  Madame  Catalani  sung  Jngcls  ever  bright  arui/uir* 
very  finolv,  wlitTrns  it  wrjs  TiiiivfT^ally  observed  by  por'^<ni^  before  the  orrh*Mr,!> 
that  sill  ^nwgmucii  too  Uat  ttiruugiiout.  Jlow  isthU  discrepancy  to  be  accouiiU  J 
for  ?  \\  c  susnect  there  are  occasionally  considerable  difTerences  as  to  pitch 
l^rodaced  by  sUualjon,  and  by  obstacles  that  affect  ^und.  Singers  and  audi- 
tors are,  we  know,  oftnn  very  diflb-ently  hnpresieo  in  IMa  mpect ;  and  ^tc 
Viiovv  al^»o,  that  sound,  after  passing  through  a  flo«^ror  a  partition.  \<  heard  to 
l)e  much  altered  by  persons  aijrooiusaboTC  or  adjoining  that  Ld  wUicli  the  singer 
happen^  ip  be. 
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in  iM  MiiNrto  bamly  and  I WM  not  diteilptffcitmd ;  all  tlie|MH»  waie 
<laljr  weigliad,  and  the  prtvition  of  tbom  all  «aa  finqOinf^  oO'Oloie 
ae  to  the  cflM  of  teegvonl  voice  or  inilninient^-**tlfe  parfcction 
wae  flioet  appar^  hi  tke  Mmdah,  bMooe  it  Is  to  wolf  kwNm  that  a 

just  comparison  diay  \yc  mndc  tvHIi  that  pfrfurmance  in  ofllOrplaces; 
llie  effect  of  t>»e chorusscs  was  alike  magnificent. 

"  Even  tliosc  least  cslcemeil  were  made  prominent,  and  received  a 
stronger  and  brighter  olmractcr  as  it  were  by  the  extreme  poliih  of 
the  execution.  The  taperior  exceHenoe  of  the  band  wiU  best  be 
nndentood  bjr  tho  oxMination  OfHa  uMlerfef.  There wertl^fl'vhilins 
uml  vblof ;  85  of  whieli  wore  pertormeio  fftifn  the  Philharmonic, 
Aricfent  Unnbf  Itathm  Opela«  and  Phris ;  the  vtaalader  were  excel* 
lent  performerB from  variofis  p«f(a.ofthe  kingdom?  tfar  vibtimeellot-^ 
the  Lifidlcys,  Elcy,  Oroucli,  niid  Brooks;  six  double  bases— 
}hn(^nnrH\y  Artfosst,  Taylor,  Fletcher,  and  two  others;  combined 
nitli  tills  tine  body  of  sfrinced  instruments  were  the  King*s  serpents, 
wiiicli  united  with  it  like  an  open  diapason,  and  altogether  produced 
a  rich  mnss  of  qnality  in  the  tone  of  the  bases  that  I  never  heard 
equaiied.  AU  the  wind  initrtimobte  wove  doubled  with  exceHent  per- 
formers :  We  had  nine  itombonesytwo  canto,  two  alto,  two  tenor,  and 
three  base;  the  Whole  ^mm  only  emiiloy^  In  a  fisw  bars,  in  certain 
chorused, to  produce  tight  and-slladey  and  had  n  magpiifioenttflbct  hi 
general ;  they  playOd  l*  a  rabdnedtoneyandlbitkthe  «ffi»t  wak  of 
the  grealttt  snbHmify.  One  of  the  inert  ivpefb  tffikiin  as  a  novelty, 
and  which  stiuck  every  one  was  these  trombones  playing  with  the 
organ  and  voices  only  in  the  oathedrat  service  on  the  first  morning; 
all  the  chora!  parts  that  wrre  n^iuircd  to  be  fn II,  when  tlie  fnll 
organ  was  employed,  the  trombones  played  with  the  voices— neind  the 
OMa  Poire  and  Ametu^  combined  with  aboat  140  singers,  they 
astonished erery  one;  it  must  hot  bc  forgotten  they  all  played  in 
iobdoed  and  kngthendi  tones^  that  united  bimatifuiijr  with  the 
Toite ;  it  mi  an  effect  Hem  jmidaised  Iwfora  bjr  voch  Inslnmients* 

**Th&'lHumph  of  OUton^  you  iHH  no  doubt  consider  to  be 
adapted  wilb  greAt  tmAe  and  jndgwcM,  for  the  dittiottltlet,  which 
were  not  small,  arc  admirably  sarmotintiK!.  **  I  hav«  no  doubt  of  its 
becoming  a  great  favourite — every  one  seemeil  to  be  greatly  pleasetl 
with  it;  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful.  The  Gloria^  Benedktm^  anid 
Cum  sancto  spirilu  of  Mozart,  in  1 2th  mass,  (Novello^s  collection) 
were  amongst  the  iiocst  parts;  the  gloria  was  overwhelming  with  the 
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inui«we  power  glten  lo  U  bj  the  addttkn  of  the  tfonboneii  and 
wotfopeAled;  (he  Benediolos  not  all  etqsaBoe  aod  sweetnett;  the 
CioblelicatttirQUjr  done  by  If  n,  SelMii.  1  have  olbii  heard  the 
."C^DMcfa'^  attempted,  bat  it  waa  alwajs  spoiM^fiiooi  the  ohorai 

singers  not  being  able  to  sing  the  passages ;  but  the  Biimingham 
chorus,  nearly  100  strong,  vrai*  60  well  drilled,  tlial  at  tlic  n;L'iii  nil 
relicnrsal  it  went  off  trippinc^ly  And  steady  toilet  her,  without  aajr 
hurrying,  and  made  it  quite  ucw,  and  it  had  a  beautitul  ciTect. 

UAviag  been  present  both  at  York  and  Biraiiagban»  I  bmjt  per^ 
Jiape  be  perioittod  to  hazard  loaie  optoioaa  on  the  ooaiparatite 
merits  of  the  tvo  feitivala.  At  York,  the  apectade  ivaa  magnt- 
$ceot;  the  finest  ohoreh  in  England)  with  tlie  ntfe  fvU  of  well- 
dressed  people,  was  impoaing  beyond  oooception— and  the  music 
that  itas  slow,  approaching  to  the  psalmodtc  style,  was  awfully 
fine;  but  every  thing  that  required  great  preci^jioa  cuukl  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  well  wiili  such  a  widely  extended  band,  with  the 
organ  at  such  an  immense  di&taucc  Ironi  the  choral  body. 

*^  The  number  of  the  York  band  was  not  so  productive  of  snperiofity 
in  volume  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  foUowinig  oiiconiilanoei. 
In  the  fifit  place  the  players  on  stringed  instnimenta  were  a  great 
portion  of  tbeni  provincial  and  amateuriy  who  cannot  be  ezpecled 
fo  produce  cflects  in  the  decree  that  the  adecled  band  of  Ixmh 
don  professors,  cT)^^^cd  at  Birmingham,  are  capable  of  eliciting. 
The  band,  it  may  with  trutli  be  said,  was  weak  for  that  enor- 
mous building.  The  immense  space,  and  the  echoes  from  various 
parts,  render  it  a  place  kbs  iil  for  perfect  music  than  smaller 
churches.  The  orchestra  was  placed  at  iUe  back  of  theoigan,  ex* 
tended  across  the  transept  inia  the  entfnnOD  of  Ihe  nmi  ao  thai  the 
band  was  under  Ihe  lanltm.  The  ahlci  wera  indeed  boarded  to  pre* 
trent  the  eoond  etcapiag  into  the  tiaaaapt ;  b«l  the  lael  ii»  that  the 
reverbeiation  in  the  lanicm  canw  into  the  tiunsept,  aad  the  band  wai 
nearly  double  the  strength  there  than  it  appeared  to  possess  in  the 
nave,  where  the  company  were  sitting  ;  and  it  was  very  loud  in  the 
choir,  so  llmUlwiU  nut  net  lu  wonderful  that  the  band  would  appear, 
as  1  have  said,  comparatively  weak,  liaviii|g  the  wiiolo  of  that  nag* 
nificent  pile  to  fill  with  sound*" 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RECEIPTS. 
The  MkiwiBg  h  a  vtmuauy  of  fhe  recelpti  arMag  fram  each  per^ 


Church  Admissions   304  1 7  6 

CoUectioos  424  18  0| 

TbMln   988  14  0 

 S  6| 

WEDNESDAY* 

Church  Admissions   1S98    0  0 

Collection   ,   iSO  17  0 

Theatre  ^..1104  IS  0 

—aSSl  10  tf 

THVmiDAT* 

Church  Adinissions  1500    0  0 

Collection  257    8  fl 

DmJIiU  ,  878  0  0 

■     8830  6  8 

FRIDAY. 

Church  Admissions  1  JO  I    0  0 

Collection    5yu   7  0 

Theatie  mr  0  0 

——3241    5  6 

Additional  Donations   148    0  0 

iioolu  eupposcd  about  «   800  0  O 


£\O^BSi  14  1| 

The  icoonte  were  not  quite  nade  up,  and  the  ieoei|»ti  were  about  £900 

more  than  thia  suai. 


Wr  li.ivc  (bus  lir(Hi£rbt  in  fi  close  our  rocorf!  of  Ihese  asscrnhlages 
of  talent,  of  these  superb  extitbitions  of  knowledge,  taste,  splendour, 
and  liberalHjr.  The  king:(Tom  at  large  must  witness  the  difiiusion  of 
the  emaloits  spirit  which  originated  the  design  with  a  pioud  satn- 
fociSon,  while  Ibieign  nations  can  but  legard  ladi  efforts  as  adding 
immensely  to  out  stock  of  national  glory,  of  the  truest  glory,  because 
they  are  buiU  npon  those  arts  whicli  most  tend  to  humanise  man* 
kind,  becanse  they  ate  tlie  elfeots  of  an  nnbounded  aflluence  of 
power  and  of  means — an  exam{>le  of  an  illimitable  j^enerosity  in  their 
use,  and  <>\  ifieir  application  lo  the  noblest  of  all  purposes,  to 
CuARiT    which    btcssetii  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes/* 


Mmtt  ^km  CMMf)  eompoM^far  IA9  tdmrnutim  si  ike  Benedktmc 
CoU^ofSi.  Gregarst  ai  DcmMe^  near  BotUmfJulj  lo,  18i9, 6y 
J.  Jdmtzinghi.  J/mAw,  Goulding,  d'Almalnei  Potter,  and  Co. 

This  luiiss  was  announced  just  previouslj^  to  our  laal  number. 

The  establishment  at  DownsiUc  belongs  to  (he  English  Kcncdiclinc 
niofiks,  who  wcrf  sritlcd  before  the  French  Revolution,  at  Douay, 
in  Flanden.  Bcin^  forced,  with  manjr  other  communities,  to  take 
refuge  in  their  native  land  when  the  revolution  began,  tbejr  were 
kindly  reoeired  by  %he  late  Sir  fidwmd  Smjrthe,  who  gave  (liem  an 
aiylani  at  Actoobaroal,  la  Bhropibtre;  They  'remaiiied  at  Actpn- 
bnmal  till  ]814»  itai-they  weua.epaHod  tO-PKrctoe  tbair  imaent 
boose  at  Dowmidey  to  wbieb  they  ha^e  lately  bnilt  the  beantifal 
chapel,  for  the  opening  of  which  this  mass  was  cempoied.  They 
are  not  numerous,  but  sufficiently  so  to  Larry  on  the  two  objects  of 
the  cstabliihaicnt,  which  are — first,  tlic  ediiculion  of  j)ricsts  oi  ihcir 
order,  to  be  employed  in  llic  active  duties  of  tlie  ministry  in  variotis 
parts  of  England  $  and  6e4iondlyy  -the  education  of  a  limited  number 
young  gentlemen^  who  iecei?e  there  a  saitable  claaaicai  education 
for  ibe  various  professions. 

The  chafiel  is  »  bflaatiful  and  poie  tpnimtm  of  the  wry  Goibic 
style  of  arcbiteeturoy  and  thecetsagood  wgnn.  On  this  occasion 
Ma.  Uazzihoui  presided^  and  the  mass  he  had  composed  was 
pcTforawd. 

The  entire  style  of  the  compositiun  li,  smooth,  flowin;?,  ami  unam- 
bilious,  by  wlucii  ia^t  c|)ithet  we  mean  to  e\j>rc&s,  that  llicre  is  no 
parade  of  science,  no  lotiy  ju<t(  iL^ion^,  bui  It  a>.pircs  to  a  pleasing 
solemnity,  rather  than  to  eruditiouy  coio^icatrig^i,  or  elevated  gran- 
deur* The  K^rie,  at  the  opening,  ajms.perha[>8  n^uch  at  dignity 
as  any  of  the  p«rtii>  and  has  nore  of  thp  antient  eocMasllcal  nMinaer 
than  most  of  the  pif^cesb  The  Gkria  is  sainpjte  and  9tmg9  M  W9 
arenot  qoiiefaiisficd  with  the  asoeading  ootave,  whioh  iiartakesa 
little  of  the  natan.Qf  a^eonceit;  the  soooeeding  passage,  however^ 
£i  m  terra  pax,  is  very  im  posinpj.  Lmtdmms  te  is  a  sweet  movcm<^f, 
and  the  passage  Dontine  Dens  (page  1  J)  is  at  once  fluwin<^  in  meh)dy 
and  pure  in  its  expression.  The  Qui  tollin  is  also  very  i^o(h\.  Quo* 
tiiam  tu  solus  sccm^  to  our  apprciicnsiun  rather  light  for  the  senli- 
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menty  bol  is  Tcrjr  effecii?e]y  closed  upon  tlie  woids  Jtiu  CkritU*  Tlie 
Cmfo  is  dcdaratorji  and  therefore  plainer  than  the  other  portiong  of 
the  mass*  Qm  propter  nor  is  a  melodious  lai^betto^  eoDstruded  with  * 
an  obvious  reference  to  Dr.  Cbllcott^s  celebrated  glee  Peace  to  the 
soub  of  the  heroes^^  the  conclusion  being  note  for  note  the  same.  We 
mention  this  not  as  a  plagiarism,  but  manifestly  a  qiiotn(ion.  The 
El mcamatus  is  in  tlic  manner  of  Ha^fdn,  and  is  a  very  sweet  mo?c- 
roent)  beginning  by  a  bass  sulo  of  much  elegance  and  rclinoment* 
Qui  cum  patre  is  exceedingly  good|  and  El  tmam  umdam  well  con- 
ceived and  very  solemn. 

Mr.  Mazsinghi  has  been  least  successful^  it  appears  (o  us,  in  bis 
Amdn*  We  cannot  particularly  praise  the  BcKeMctuSf  a  part  upon 
which  composers  usually  bestow  much  pains.  The  subject  is  not 
sufficiently  graceful.  The  Ji^nus  Dd  is  singular  in  its  structure,  and 
the  expression  applies  best  to  the  words  Dona  nobis  pacem;  in  con- 
cludes, however,  well. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  the  composition  is  equal  and  pleasingly  elegant. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  small  choirs,  and  will,  wc  doubt  not,  be 
sung  in  private  among  scientific  amateurs  with  much  pleasure.  We 
ourselves  have  gone  through  it  several  times  with  increasing  interest. 
Mr.  Msaainghi  has  already  much  reputation,  and  this  will  certainly 
add  to  his  stock. 


Grand  Russian  March  for  the  Ilacp   bif  N,  C\  BtKhsa*  London. 

Cbappell  and  Co. 
Grtmd  Fantasia  and  Variatiom  far  the  Harpy  on  the  faoourite  Irkk 

Nelody^    Sljf  Patricks**  composed  by  N.  C.  Bodbo.  London. 

Power. 

^  Aise^  BrUlanly  et  Utile  i^""  Vnrialions  on  a  favourite  Theme  AUe» 
maii(Jff  wriilm  in  diJj'cnnL  itj/ies  for  the  Harp-,  and  inLtmUd  us  a 
siipph  ment  to  his  Instruction  Booki  bjf  N»  C.  iSochsa.  London. 
Ghappcll  and  Go. 

A  favourite  Quick  March  and  Polonaise  Rondo  for  the  Uwrp  i  com* 
posed  by      II.  StetL   London.   Chappell  and  Co. 

ilfmy*  /  6eiteoetf  lAeeiriie»m(^  IntrodueHon  and  Vanationi  for  the 
Harps  emnpoted  by  T.  P.  Cl^p>p*  London.  Power. 
▼OL.  v.  xo.  u.  4  A 
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The  litrcarian  or  Tj^roftxe  Air;  arranged  for  the  Harp^  wiA  In* 
trodttcfion  and  Varialions ;  hif  Chariei  Egan,  London.  Cocks 
anil  Co. 

Mr,  Bochsa  is  p»'rlia|)s  ns  successful  in  adornin^^  his  lighter  cora- 
pobitions  witli  the  graces  ot  itu  hxly,  ns  he  is  in  enrich ins^  his  hi^Iier 
productiuMS  with  (he  characteristics  of  the  great  style.    The  march 
and  fantasia  afford  illustrations  of  this  remark.   The  first  derives  its 
character  from  ryllini,  accent,  and  variety  of  tone,  heightening  the 
efl^ts  and  expression  of  an  animated  and  elegant  atr*  The  fantasia, 
pafticularly  the  first  few  pages,  is  full  of  mind  and  passion ;  the 
imagination  of  the  composer  seems  to  have  wandered  freely,  and  to 
have  submitted  only  to  the  limits  imposed  by  fine  taste.   We  have 
li  li  iliy  ever  seen  or  fancied  that  we  have  seen  strongpr  marks  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment — the  passajrcs  flow  into  each  other — the 
cxprcsbion  chan^inj»at  every  step,  while  science  preserves  the  unity 
of  the  whole.    The  composer  has  endeavoured  to  convey  his  inten- 
tions to  the  performer  by  employing  signs  of  expression  upon  almost 
every  note — he  has  then  done  bis  part,  it  is  only  left  to  the  latter  so 
to  study  the  piece,  that  he  may  give  it  as  much  as  possible  the 
eficctofan  extempore  performance,  by  understanding  and  deeply 
feeling  the  sentiment  with  whbh  it  b  so  strongly  imbued.  The 
variations  upon  a  beautiful  Irish  air  partake  of  the  samechaiader ; 
execution  is  here  too  em  ployed  at  the  handmaid  to  expression.  The 
first  is  a  scherzando  movement  of  great  delicacy  and  elegance,  do 
manding  the  same  qualities  in  the  finger  of  the  performer ;  tlu  sc  cond 
is  more  powerful  in  its  expression  ;  the  third  a  variation  ot  triples; 
in  the  fourth  the  base  takes  the  air  in  harmonics,  while  the  treble 
has  passages  of  dotted  notes,  simple  and  delicate;  the  fifth  is  in  the 
style  of  a  Bolero,  worked  up  with  spirit  and  fire*  Such  is  the  outline 
of  this  piece^  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  finest  prodnctioiis  of  (he 
master  t  it  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  performer,  but  these  are 
addressed  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  hand. 

The  third  piece  of  Mr.  Boscha*8,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  dedicated  to  his  pupils,  and  contains  an  address  from  the 
author,  exhibiting  the  object  of  tlje  work,  and  giving  a  complete 
explanation  of  (he  construction  of  each  variation,  with  directions  tor 
its  performance.  Mr.  Roch«:fi  thus  calls  the  jniriil  into  action,  aud 
endeavours  to  aiiorcl  his  scholars  the  means  of  acquiring  the  greet 
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st^lt  ill  art:  for  it  is  mhid  nioite  whicii  conslitutcs  (lie  liiO'crc-iiCi:  Lh,*- 
twccii  this  (the  great  st^  le)  and  nicro  //<<f7/fWfVrf/ power. 

**  Music,**  says  Mr.  B.  at  the  coiunaeiiceinciil  ot  iiis  address,  ^Mike 
its  sister  arts,  poctrj  and  painting,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
of  images  with  which  il  abounda ;  and  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
finished  performer  should  be^  so  to  employ  them  as  either  to  please 
the  ear  or  to  affect  the  heart.  Tlie  object  of  tlie  fuilowidg  compo- 
sition is  to  exhibit  fo  the  pupil  some  of  the  wions  styles  which  may 
be  introduced  into  a  comjwsilion  for  the  liarp." 

The  subject  is  a  swlU  and  ck^irajit  (jcrman  melody.  V^arialioii  1 
is  in  the  legato  style;  the  second  liglit  an  !  playful  ;  (he  tliini  bold 
and  ener<]^etic  cliortls ;  the  fourth  consiblis  ot'  scales,  in  imitation  be* 
tween  the  hands;  the  tiftU  exhibits  llie  eniploymcnt  of  the  hamatw 
toundsf  producing  in  the  second  part  the  effect  of  a  horn  accompa* 
niment ;  the  sixth  gi?es  the  sons  etouffis;  the  seventh  and  eighth  are 
brilliani  morements ;  the  ninth  is  in  the  style  of  a  rondo ;  the  tenth 
is  in  octaves ;  the  eleventh,  harmonic  sounds  for  both  hands ;  the 
thirteenth  is  a  beautiful  exercise  for  the  shalce ;  the  fourteenth  a 
spirited  polaoca.  The  composer  has  futfdied  his  task  with  great 
ability  and  taste,  and  ha^i  combined,  in  a  delightful  manner|  "  ca&e, 
brilliancy,  and  utility.*' 

Mr.  Steil's  composition  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  very  beauliful 
melody,  united  to  ease  and  grace.  It  is  a  les.suii  that  must  please, 
Ibr  while  it  makes  no  pretensions  either  to  line  expression  or  diili* 
cult  execution,  it  is  very  fir  retnoved  from  conit«on  place. 
Mr.  Chippi  in  his  variations  on  Sir  Jolin  Stcvcnsoirs  ballad, 
Mfoy^  1  beUeved  ikee  true"  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
sentiment  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the  air.  His 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  whole  arraogementi  is  in  good 
taste ;  be  has  adapted  his  own  imagination  and  powers  to  the  talents 
of  those  for  whom  he  writes,  and  under  these  liuiltations  has  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  much  merit. 

Mr.  Dgan  is  a  youn^  Irishman,  a  pupil  of  Mr  Bochsrt,  and  we  ima- 
gine this  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  composition.  He  would 
have  succeeded  better  had  he  trusted  more  to  his  imagination,  and 
adhered  less  to  the  hackoied  forms  of  triplet,  arpeggio,  and  octavo. 
The  passoges  neveiiheless possess  the  brilliant  character  of  the  instni- 
meut,  an4  nngr  be  reudercd  with  effect  by  rapid  and  neat  execution. 
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The  ctlebraied  Trio  from  Rorinot     Wkai  ihe  rotjf  mom  appcamg^*' 

arrmigal  iciih  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  bj/  Samuei  Pook, 

London.    Monro  anJ  May. 
Voice  Roijnlc^  composed  and  (wranged  ZDtth  Varialians  for  the  Piam 

Forte  or  JIarp;  bj/J,  Monro.    London.    Monro  and  Maj. 
Carafas  celebrated  Cacatina^  from  La  Cenerentolay  arranged  with 

Variatum  fir  ike  Piam  Fortes  bi^  J»C*  Nightingale.  Londoiu 

Moaro  and  Co. 

The  much'odndrcd  SeoUish  Air^  Lei  us  hatle  to  KMn  Gme^ 
bonme  Lassie  O"  arranged  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte  / 

by  J.  C.  NiglUingale*    London.    Monro  and  Maj. 
The  Lisle,  a  French  March,  oilaptcd  for  the  Piano  Forte  with  Coda 
and  Rondo  i  composed  bj/  J.  M^Murdie*    London.  ClemeDti 
and  Co. 

Five  Divertimentos  for  the  Pkmo  Forte^  with  an  Accompaniment  for 
the  Flute,-  composed  6y  J.  Boitomley.  Books  1»  2^  3,  and  4* 
liondon.  Power. 

We  have  often  urged  the  neoewitj  of  lelleTing  ihe  tedium  ofearlj 
practice)  bj  allowing  the  pupil  oooationallj  to  leam  piecei  that 
eost  little  application  in  their  attainmenty  and  which  may  be  played 
to  dUplaj  the  progress  of  the  learner  to  those  friends  who  are  net 
<|i]alified  to  judge  of  his  or  her  proficiency  by  the  performance  of 
ail  exercise.  The  pieces  that  stand  at  the  bead  of  our  article  are 
exactly  fitted  to  this  purpoijc,  and  they  will  likewise  give  opportu- 
niiicH  of  applying  the  passages  to  which  the  hand  of  the  ffrhoiar  liai 
been  trained  by  more  laborioos application. 

Mr.  Poole  has  executed  his  task  with  taste  and  iegenuify.  Mr. 
Monro'a  miations  pomem  these  qualities  in  a  leia  dc^iee»  owing 
probably  to  the  inferiority  of  bis  subject :  they  wfll  however  oonfina 
the  player  in  many  of  the  usual  forms  of  modern  compoeitfon.  Mr. 
Niglitigalc  has  given  much  variety  by  introducing  his  themes  m 
waltzes,  marches,  &c.  In  pieces  oi&o  blight  a  nature,  iliesc  change 
create  considerable  amusement,  and  in  teuehingi  a  great  step  is 
gained  by  interesting  and  awakening  liie  raind. 

The  French  march  is  a  light  and  rather  graceful  movementi  fol- 
lowed by  a  londo  founded  upon  its  principal  passiageSi  and  foinuiif 
aa  agionUie  easy  bnoii* 
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Mr.  Boitoiiiley*i  diveriimentos  are  adapted  to  the  eailittt  atagoi 
of  iottraction.  Tbe  pftrts  for  both  instnunents  arc  equally  easj, 
and  the  graaleit  f  aloe  of  the  ivork  ii  thia  compinionahip  in  (oil  and 
pleaaure.  We  have  nlwajra  ohaemd  that  doeta  alRiffd  gnaler  grnlifi* 
cation  to  childfen  than  anj  other  kind  of  piactice^  and  this  publicn* 
tion  IV til  give  an  interest  and  a  ftimnlna  to  the  very  firat  Icnona  of  the 
yming  flute  and  piauu  iorle  player. 


Clan,  er  the  Maid  of  JHUan,  am  Opera  In  Three  Adf^  competed  bj/ 
Henry  iZ.  Bishop,  London*  Gonlding)  D'Almaioei  Potter  and 
Co. 

This  piece  must  be  reckoned  araon;^  the  moit  toucbin^  in  i(s  re- 
presentation. We  !iavc  indeed  seldom  been  made  to  feel  so  acutely. 
This  declaratioa  seems  indispensable,  for  the  story  is  hacknicd,  the 
incidents  threadbare,  the  seniiments  not  a  whit  more  novel.  It  par* 
takes  of  every  apeciea  of  dnuna.  It  b  literally  and  truly  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral-comedy,  historical^paatoiml,  tfagieal4ia8" 
torical  nnd  tsagicali«oniicaL*'  Bnl  the  altontlona  nra  nereithden  of 
n  kind  to  awaken  the  atrongeil  leeiinga  of  oar  nttnie*— Mr*  Biihop 
is  eminently  sneceMfitl  in  one  simple  air,  which,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  tell  the  story  and  pervade  the  whole  performance,  yet 
appears  so  oftcti  and  with  such  force,  that  much  of  tbe  interest  apper- 
tains to  it,  and  lastly  Miss  M.  Tree's  inimitable  acting  completed 
the  beautifHl  but  poignant  illusion.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
this  meiodrame,  Miss  Kelly  could  be  said  to  have  no  rival  in  that 
species  of  acting,  which  describes  simple  natural  feeling  in  its  moal 
natural  and  therefore  most  affiwting  manner.  In  the  last  sceiie  of 
Clari  If iss  If.  Tree  has  shewn  as  fine  n  genius  as  highly  cultivated* 
We  might  be  Indnoed  to  say  ranch  mtut  npon  thia  head— bat  mnsio^ 
and  not  acting,  b  onr  province. 

Mr.  Bishop's  overture  is  a  complete  nntieipalion  of  the  fbtave 
scenes  of  the  play.  The  introduction  by  the  pastoral  instruments 
image  the  rural  repose  and  the  rustic  basis  upon  which  the  iucidents 
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ace  foanded' — the  iatroducUon  of  the  music  which  accompanies  the 
•filBtioiii  of  dm,  and  of  the  air  Mamgf  iwea  bmne^"  wliicb  pio 
4in  at  once  ber  deiighu  and  ber  regreta  and  fa«r  remoiae  -all  ibctf 
aa»  pwfact  imjicalioTO  of  all  that  fiillaiw>  Tba  vocal  part  opens  bj 
achoniiyivbieh  remlodtii0>  its  woidtaad  itsfSMttlooostnicUott 
(aot  bj  ili  wdod^)^  of  tlw  opaui«  af  IMiii*s  //  Bmbknt  4L  Seok^ 
tUh-w  difficult  if  it  for  composers  of  the  same  to  a?oiid  the  faint 
memory  of  coniposilions  which  must  be  heard  so  oiLcii.  We  "were 
never  more  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  over  the  Enj^Iish 
poetry  thau  ia  this  trifle. — It  constitutes  all  the  dillercacc  between 
elegance  and  vulgarity — though  it  is  tine  the  sense  is  not  the  same. 
But  how  Mr.  Bishop  makes  anjr  thioig  out  of  such  trash  is  marret 
loQi— to  wit-* 

All  thaw  pnaenti— all  this  fhs^ 
For  a  food  ibr  notfaiog  pass.** 

And  this  they  call  opera !   And  yet  the  ransic  is  not  unplcasing !! 

**  To  smiles  more  bewUching  lo  ntorrow''  is  a  duct  pretty  mucli  of  Uic 
same  class. 

T/ie  descriptio/i  of  a  pUiy  is  fairly  put  together — but  is  not  striking, 
ezoept  for  the  manageiaeat  of  the  composer  ia  iatroducii^  the  vari^ 
ctics  of  the  orchestra. 

To  tha  aaat  ihC|  Homb^  uwmr  hokc/'  the  most  unqialified 
appnbatioa  unit  ba  fIfeiL  it  is  irfmpl^  awect»  and  touchi^g^  bei* 
yond  any  air  w6  aloMitmr  hcant  It  eqaal%  if  it  does  not  exceed* 
ne  kelis  of  SuPeUnburgh;'  and  oao  wa  give  higher  piaise  i  These 
is  however  one  curious  effect  of  association  to  be  perceived  (at  least 
%e  arc  conscious  ol  it),  which,  while  it  heightens  the  poignant ctlccU 
ij[)(>ii  our  seubibility,  yet  detracts  from  the  pleasure  we  sliould  enjoy 
in  h^^ring  Uie  song,  and  alters  its  very  nature.  This  is,  Uiat  the 
lataase  pain  produced  by  Miss  M.  Tree*s  pathetic  acting  is  con- 
ofcled  wiih  and  traa^fefted  to  the  melody,  and  iastaad  of  liDeliag 
Ihoie  soft  and  tranquil  'laooUactions  which  ooght  to  .pertain  to  anch 
a  anl^jeot  and  aaoh  images,«iir  finioy  is  awakenad  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  talfering  CM.  Sndh  sensations  however  onlf  aJfeet  thoae  who 
have  seen  the  piece,  and  these  are  the  fisw— the  many  recdve  it  in 
its  native  elegance,  simplicity,  and  truth.  And  never  wa^  any  LaikJ 
more  universally  or  more  deservedly  i>opular. 

iigH  bounds     heart''  is  a  species  of  the  genus    Jjid  mc(Us' 
mmtei*  bat  it  will  aat  tise  into  mob  iugh  ostiniation.as  thait  of  iU 
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fcindrod  air,  ShoM  kd  upbraid TheoiekKly,  howetcr,  is  light 
and  gmcciiiL  **  Joe&to  make  haste"  is  ft  oomio  triO|  pttidy  fat  the 

Some  melo^mauitic  mniic  nni  Mlam^  of  whioH  puU  appear  in 
the  or^rtnie ;  and  thns  these  aie  the  coaneeting  links  whteh  Mad  that 

composition  so  entirely  to  the  body  of  the  opera. 

*•  Yes,  t/esy  I  read  it  in  those  eyes"  is  a  duet  for  Master  Longhurst, 
ami  verily  Mr.  Bishop  shews  no  small  ingenuity  in  reducing  melody 
to  the  coni[)ass  of  this  little  boy's  voice,  who  it  should  S'^eni  is  too 
groat  a  favourite  to  be  omitted  in  any  piece.  This  "  morning  gun" 
may  however  be  fired  too  often — for  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  in  thus  indulging  the  predilections  of  the  pnblici  this  very 
good  sfoiy  is  tdd  over  and  orer  again  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

^  Sleeps  genets  lad^i*  a  serenade,  is  a  beantUhl  composition, 
marked  with  the  character  of  an  earlfer  age  of  glee  writing.  It  is 
lowing  in  its  melody,  and  rich  and  clear  in  its  Imrmonies.  It  is 
amongst  the  best  things  in  this  species  Mr.  Bishop  bc»  ever  wrilteit. 

^  LAltleL/neh  a  miscMcvoits  bo?/*  is  an  arcli  and  pretty  air,  during 
which,  however,  the  son  distress  talis  asleep.  The  stage  efiecti  for 
which  it  is  written,  is  exceed incfly  good. 

A  short  chorus  succeeds.  Open  hv€rs\y/cs^^  is  a  pastoral  choros 
in  a  minor  key,  quaint  and  pretty.  Though  ihetanpeaU  of  winter" 
is  an  orchestral  base  song,  written  to  dis]^^riy  a  powerfnl  Toice,  hot 
without  ranch  melody  to  recommend  it.  We  cannot  say  much  more 
in  faronr  of  *^  Nof  nOf  Fm  natjfei  wed^ 

In  ^  TheprmmseoffdeaMure^  Miss  Trre*s  scenn,  Itr.  Bbhop  has 
repeated  himself  wymanifestlyi  for  we  find  not  only  the  same  stroo* 
ture,  but  as  nearly  the  same  passages,  as  in  the  quick  movement  of 
**  When  in  disgrace  icilh  farlunc,''  an  air  written  for  the  same  laiij, 
in  The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  These  similitudes  liowcver  are  no 
matter  of  surprize.  The  wonder  is,  how  Mr.  liisliop  does  so  well, 
considering  how  much  he  does.  Mr«  Bbhop's  compositions  for  the 
stage  would  load  any  stege,  aye,  even  a  stage  waggon.  The  air  is 
ieeling  and  forcible* 

f'TMbr,  co^fding  mman^fm^  is  a  trio  of  no  common  cast.  Its 
constmctbn  is  something  like  <^  O  fiiitne  htn^coy^  in  La  Oaaasa 
Xjodnt'  'HO  nveancenpHment. 

Midst  pfeasuresandpahces**  is  here  harmonised  and  changed  in 
its  measure,  which,  witii  a  short  chorus,  concludes  the  piece. 
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In  this  opera  it  lias  been  the  composer's  fate  to  snfFer  lUHlcr  ihc 
irregulariljr  of  the  EogliiU  node  of  connecting  the  diction  of  the 
misiodiaaie  with  the  mMil>-*BO  common  a  cause  of  complaint  now 
faaidl/  to  enter  into  the  coosideimtion  probably  of  an/  living  cm- 
tttfe*  Mr.  Biahop  himaetf  ezoepted.  But  when  we  ooMe  to  oompvte 
the  quantnm  meniit  of  the  compoieri  we  niiiat  fint  takejthe  bonet  of 
the  figure  upon  which  he  is  eipected  to  Inj  the  outward  and  moie 
visible  parts  that  are  to  constitute  its  prominent  beantiee— for  if  these 
be  weak  and  distorted,  hia  Uibk  is  the  more  ditiicuU,  not  to  say 
inipu6diblc.  Ill  Jiiiie  out  of  ten  Ensiisli  operas  the  words  arc  abso- 
lutely iiapractical)le,  and  wc  think  this  is  jjretty  much  the  case  with 
OSsn.  There  are  two  or  three  very  sweet  things  in  it — viz.  Home^ 
fAejerenoifef  Miss  Tree's  «eaia,  and  the  trioj  which,  in  their  several 
species,  are  equal,  or  nearljr,  to  any  Mr.  Bishop  liad  prsTioosly 
written,  ifeaie  has  all  the  properties  which  tender  a  baUad  popular, 
and  we  never  ranember  a  song  which  has  completely  permeated 
English  soeletyso  lapidly*  It  has  been  sung  in  the  grand  orchealni 
at  Birmingham,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  chamber  in  England 
containing  a  piano  forte  whetc  it  has  nut  hem  licard.  When  there- 
fore dari  is  underprized,  there  is  no  lountlatiorj  for  the  neglect, 
since  it  contains  as  much  exci'llencc  as  most  English,  and  perhaps, 
with  due  allowances,  as  most  Italian  pieces  of  so  light  a  texture. 


A  SerUa  of  RStermm  Ain^  arranged  far  ike  Piano  ForUf  J* 
Bmrwei,   Noe.  2,  3, 4,  and  5*   iMNidon.  Chappdl  and  Co. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  first  Number  of  this  Work  as 
likely  to  increase  tlie  reputation  of  its  author,  and  wc  aie  happy  to 
find  its  continual  ion  lias  supported  our  lonuer  opinion.  The  poetry 
adapted  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  music  of  his  native  land,  is  perhaps 
the  great  cause  of  the  interest  the  Irish  melodies  have  created,  at  least 
it  is  so  in  England,  but  the  enthusiasm  the  national  music  of  Ireland 
excites  in  the  breast  of  an  Irishman  may  best  be  expressed  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  historhin  of  the  Irish  bards : 
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"  The  Irish  rausic  is,  in  some  degree,  distinguibhcd  from  the  music 
of  every  other  nation,  by  an  insinuating  sweetneasi  which  forces  its 
way  irresistibly  to  the  heart,  and  there  diffuses  ftn  eztatic  delight 
UMtrthrUls  Uifoi^k  eTef jr  fibre  q{  the  frwiie»  awahm  sensUulitj,  and 
agitates  or  tianqnilUfes  the  soal*  WhatsTer  inssion  it  maj  ha  io« 
tended  to  emte^  It  never  iaib  to  eflbct  its  purpose*  •  It  is  the  voiee 
of  natare,  and  will  be  heard.  We  speak  of  the  maste  of  the  ancient 
Irish;  for  music,  like  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men  t'^^"  "'ore  it  will  be  found  to  partake  of  a  natural  expres- 
sion." Mr.  Moore  however  in  his  prefatory  letter  upon  music,  in 
tiie  Thitd  Number  ot  the  Irish  Mclodiesy  remarks :  ^  Though  moch 
has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  oar  rnqsic^  it  ie  certain  that  onr 
finest  and  aMSt  popular  ahes  are  taodern,  andperhaps  we  nay  took 
no  farther  than  the  last  disgraoeful  oentnry  fi>r  the  o^gln  of  most  of 
those  wM  and  meUneholy  stndns^  which  were  at  once  the  offspring 
and  solace  of  grief,  and  which  were  applied  to  the  masiCf  as  music 
was  formerly  to  the  body,    dccantarc  loca  dolcntia.** 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  dinowcs-  He  has  availed  himself  of  the 
most  popular  airs  with  much  success ;  Gramachree  and  Planxly 
JSMjf^  better  known  as  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  waUsy  and 
Fllf  not  yet  are  the  sal^eds  of  his  second  number.  The  former  is 
arraiiCpBd  with  attention  to  its  expression,  and  the  latter  sapported 
with  gaiety  and  anunatioa. 

The  third  nnmber  contains  Jtfy  lodffiag  umiUic  edignimd,  with 
variations  of  great  spirit.  The  fourth)  Erm  go  bn^k  and  Sir. 
Palriclis  Daj/  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  second*  The  fifth  number 
is  greatly  the  best.  Tiic  subject  \s  Li)i;c  s  j/oung  dreamy  which,  to 
quote  Mr.  Moore's  own  words,  "  is  one  of  tliose  easy,  artless  stran- 
gers, whose  merit  the  heart  acknoifledges  instantly."  The  varia* 
tions  are  very  sweet,  and  if  the  ideas  have  not  the  stamp  of  grent 
originality,  they  are  elicited  with  a  taste,  feeling,  and  brilliancy, 
highly  cfedilaUe  to  the  oeiaposcr. 
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RotsM's  NtapoUUm  WaUt^  tailk  im  InindiictioHf  VarUHomf  md 
Codaffartke  PkmQ  Forte,-  PkiUp  Rtapkm*  London.  Goold- 
ing,   Almaine,  Polteri  and  Go.  Cfaappell  and  Go. 

Dkertimetito  fa  kt  PohnoueO     ^  PioM  Porte;  hy  Joma  CaBAi, 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

O  Pesrator  deifofifhr,  a  farourite  Venetian  Bnrrarolie'with  Vmiatiom 
for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  bj/ J.  II.  Utile*    London.  Power. 

Marie  Louise,  ou  Le  f avert  de  Buonaparte,  a  fatourite  French  Ak^ 
wiA  Vmalkamfor  the  Piano  Forte  f  by  Hemy  CrnKf/Um.  Lon- 
don. Glemtntt  and  Go. 

A  Dam$h  NaHoiud SoHgtWkh  VariaUom  fi^ihe  Piano  Forte,-  by  W. 
Piachy.   London*  Cliappell  and  Go. 

VOi$eau  di  Vemts,  a  Fantaaia  fir  ike  Piano  Forte;  by  G.  KhU- 
mark,    London.  Power. 

Mr.  Kiiapton's  boantitul  song,  There  he  none  of  beauty's  daughters, 
would  have  established  bis  fame  as  a  composer,  had  he  never  wriUen 
anothernote.  His  instnimental  productions  do  not  rank  quite  so  high. 
The  piece"  under  notice  makes  no  pretoosiong  either  totbeoiotical  or 
practical  difficuUies«  It  is  written  with  eaie^  and  occasionallj  with 
grace.  Some  of  the  variations,  howevery  betray  povert j  of  lauej—  1 1 
and  5  for  instance. 

Mr.  Calkin^s  Polonaise  is  a  composition  of  ability ;  it  has  more 
character  than  usually  beloni^s  to  pieces  of  this  class.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  cadenzas  are  foi  nied  ot  passatres  peculiar  lo  the  violin,  and 
betray  the  favourite  iostnitnent  of  the  composer.  This  caaoot  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  the  plecC)  which  we  may  Koommead 
as  combining  instruction  and  amusement 

In  the  next  Icssooi  Mr.  Little^s  O  Peteator  deitondat  many  of  the 
'  variations  have  the  appearance  of  being  intended  as  exeiclses  npon 
one  pattlcolar  passage,  so  closely  is  the  first  idea  poisned  through 
each — for  instance,  one  is  a  modification  ot  tlie  scale  for  both 
hands,  another  triplets,  and  a  third  crossing  of  the  hands,  and  so  on. 
If  it  were  the  design  of  the  composer  to  give  a  studio  oi  a  more 
interesting  Itind  than  the  dry  and  difficult  studies  commonly  put 
before  the  beginner^  the  purpose  is  answered  as  &i  as  it  goes;  but^ 
considered  aa  a  conposltioii|  this  rigid  adherence  to  one  fcnn  thfoogh- 
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out  cacb  varialkm  betrajs  great  want  of  imaginatioa;  a  glance,  or 
at  most  bcariog  or  plajiog  two  or  three  bars  of  the  openingf  it  luffi- 
eleat  to  gifo  a  •ptdod  knowledge  of  the  whole  movemeat  Thi«  In 
Iheiuilt  of  almoat  ererjr  compoier  of  the  second  and  uiftflor  olaaset. 
We  do  not  intend  to  fasten  it  upon  Mr.  Little;  bis  lesson  is  fully 
equal  to  half  the  airs  with  variations  wc  daily  see  published ;  we 
would  only  endeavour  to  shew  the  dcfccis  ol  llic  st^  ic. 

The  subject  of  Mr  Compton's  variations  is  said  to  be  the  air 
which  Maria  Loui^  was  accustomed  to  play  to  Buonaparte,  to  calm 
lilm  when  his  temper  was  ruffled.  It  is  certainly  a  sweet  and  some* 
what  sootiiing  air,  but  lias  nothing  of  decided  character  abont  it. 
The  style  of  the  whole  lesson  is  modest  and  unpretendingi  and  in 
point  of  merit  may  lank  with  those  we  have  noticed  above^  aeirlj 
the  same  defects  and  advantages  being  common  to  all. 

Mr*  Plachy's  piece  Is  of  a  similar  description ;  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  fourth  variation  exiiibiis  a  deviation  troni  the 
prevailinsr  custom ;  but  in  the  fiflh  he  falls  into  the  oKI  form  of 
triplets,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  used  and  tlie  most  tiresome. 
Had  the  theme  Mr.  P.  has  selected  iyeen  lietter,  it  would  have  given 
the  piece  greater  interest. 

Mr.  KiaUmark*s  is  a  very  easy  and  agreeable  lesioo  for  beginners. 


A  fifth  SatuUina  for  the  Piano  FarUf  cotupofed  btf  Ford*  Rks, 

London.  Clement!  and  Co. 
A  tixth  Samitum  for  the  Pkm  Forte/  anmpated  by  Ferd*  Rki* 

London.  Clemeati  and  Go. 
A  MckMm  MrfWitk  Variathm  for  the  Piano  Forte,'  €ompo$eibj^ 

Ferd*  Ria,  Op»         No*  4.  Lombn.  Clementi  and  Co. 

la  the  two  first  pieces  Mr.  Uies  ha^  lowereii  the  (iiiriciiUies  of  his 
style,  but  not  its  excellence.  On  the  contrary  he  has  supplied  the 
want  of  the  original  and  frequently  powerful  combinations  of  his 
genius,  by  kieautiful  melody  and  elegance;  and  the  change  is  in  the 
pmsent  instance  bolh  snooessfttl  and  beneficial*  We  mean  benefi* 
cial  as  ralating  to  the  rtttdent,  for  It  is  fxom  the  applicatinn  of  the 
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a<jquiremcfits  and  oxpertcncc  of  the  finest  masieis  (o  the  purpoiee 
of  tuition,  that  the  greatest  ndvanta^s  the  art  enjoys  have  re- 
Bolted.  In  tbest  lonatinat  Mr.  Ries  Imb  aimed  at  fetmiag  tiM  Itand 
and  taste  of  the  pvpil  at  one  and  the  same  titaie— be  iMe  attended  to 
the  graees  of  mdody  and  exprevioni  and  hat  thae  secated  iHe  sjrBH 
pathy,  and  captivated  Ihemind  of  thoae  Ibr  whom  he  wrifea. 

The  Moldavian  air  combines  the  same  delightful  qualities,  tvith  a 
greater  demand  upon  the  finger  of  the  player.  The  subjwt  is  parti- 
cularly swfot  and  ^rticeful,  and  these  too  are  the  predominating 
features  of  the  variations.  Amongst  the  most  attractive  are  the  first, 
third,  and  fiflb.  Indeed  the  ifliole  lesson  demands  delicacy  and 
feeling  in  the  petlbimeri  enlivened  and  aaimated  by  briiliaot  and 
lapid  cxeovtioB* 


BrUUant  Variatiotu forihs  Piano  Evfc,  to  the famurile  Air  Ma  Fan^ 
ekette  ett  duarmanUi  hjf  tienary  Hm*  Op>  10.  London.  Boo- 
se/ and  Co. 

Tbii  work  bar  intrinsic  marks  of  being  the  production  of  a  Terjr 
fine  paformer  ratber  than  of  a  groat  composer.  We  do  not  icmem- 
ber  ever  to  bave  seen  passages  of  snch  dUBcnlty;  tbey  m  written 
for  a  hand  that  no  namber  of  notes  however  rapid  or  cramped  in 
tbeir  position  can  overcome^  and  tbal  can  employ  at  bommand  the 
most  delicate  or  the  moet  powerful  touches.  It  should  seem  also 
that  Mr.  Hets  has  the  power  of  using  the  diminuendo  and  crescendo, 
the  numces  of  tone,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  li  we  may  judge  from 
their  frequent  occurrence  to  this  work. 

The  introduction  is  an  adagio  miicsloiio  in  F.  major,  the  lirst  fevr 
bars  are  a  succession  of  bold  chords  lor  the  baod,  followed  by  a  solo 
cantabilo  passage,  particularly  displaying  the  peculiar  gradations  of 
tone  we  bave  atieady  noticed,  but  delicacy  is  perhaps  tlie  striking 
ftaiare.  Tbe  conofalsii*  ia  Wockod  up  by  as  arpeggio  pwsage  for 
both  bands^  andtifmiiiiiBswitliactMlenaBrConaisliag^fcbratiiitte 
divisions  distinguished  only  for  their  rapidity.  The  liiet  variatioa 
coiibibts  of  imitalioii3  between  the  hands,  and  ilcmands  a  very  light 
and  neat  finger.  The  second  consists  of  double  notes,  the  upjxer 
series  geoenUy  repeating  tbe  same  sounds  while  in  tbe  second  the 


m 


indsnttli  MPt  co^MnCy  tbe  bote  ooeasionally  taking  np  the  lame  Am* 
U  the  tvmmi  put  mfimm  iMe  freqoeatlj  ^nployed  in  the  base,  and 
gopi—liwi  «f  iWfdf  !■  tte  riglil  hand.  The  whdie  mmMt  fs 
ilaeealo.  Tie tlM  li  Ugfaland  btilUant^aiid eoaipffuM  a  wkif 
of  lavflR,  arpeggios  in  omny  ihapes,  triplets,  and  d^Ie  iH>tM«  Tbe 
Ibufth  Is  a  tariation  of  triplets,  its  most  striking  feature  is  tiie  repe- 
tition of  the  same  note  three  limes  in  the  treble»  The  eflbct  of  Ihrs 
movement  totally  depends  upon  the  possesion  of  the  peculiar  toucli 
wliicli  this  style  demaiuis.  In  the  iifth  the  le^  hand  crosses  over  the 
right  in  a  very  oomplicated  way,  the  latter  j^yiiif  affpeggios* 
Vaiiatioii  0  ii  a  lai|^wtto  ia  F  wiaor»  tbeeipfeifbtt  dependiag 
talher  npia  the  oMdianical  eKwitenee  thaaafon  the  taMlttl  feeling 
of  the  parftmaer*  It  tMiaaiit  la  F  n^jer ;  the  eMedleaee  ef  the 
skdw  ie  heie  taikei.  The  fiaaie  it  a  prestOi  whieh  ealls  into  exei^ 
cise  all  tbe  force  and  execution  of  the  player.  Legcrezza,  with  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  are  the  faculties  most  in  demand. 

Our  sketch  of  the  structure  of  this  work  proves  that  as  its  effect 
totally  depends  upon  the  performer,  so  is  it  a  t^t  of  the  execution  of 
the  composer,  wbo^  if  weuay  jadge  of  his  age  by  the  qualitlei  of  his 
ardent  irotk|  la  apfMeatly  a  yemif  man.  £nthaMaaai  and  la* 
dwliy  oaly  eoatd  hate  ivfodnnBd  ineh  j^eiftetkiny  and  He  traK  they 
will  lekl  him  tn  apply  his  great  ad^nbenMatt  In  the  nohket  fwr^ 
poaei  of  ait,  namely,  thoat  of  toMhiog  the  hMt  fa^r  than  astonbh- 
ing  the  eye  and  ear« 


NmuCs  S^g  /  the  Music  i>y  Sir  John  Steoemon^  Mm*  D. 

Come  pray  wUk  me  ;  the  Mmsk  by  Lord  Burgher^ 

ffusVd  are  the  xoaoes  y  canzonet^  composed  hy  Sir  John  Stevenson^ 

Mvs.  D. 

The  iMaiifs  remonstrance;  written  bi/  T,  Campbellf  Esq*  composed  bjf 

Henry  R,  Bishop, 
Drink  ye  to  her;  songp  wriOen  by     Casa^pbeU^  Esq.  eoa^posedby 

Henry  R*  Biskop* 

All  by  PowoTi  London. 

Ballads  written  by  sneh  poela  as  If  ooie  and  Campbdl»  and  eom* 
pomd  by  snch  mniicians  aa  StefonoiiiBiibop^and  the  Nohk  Amateni 
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whose  name  is  attached  (o  those  before  us,  put  forth  no  comniuii  title 
to  expectation  at  teast,  ami  it  aiguea  a  doterauniUoa  to  combine,  if 
poBiibley  the  bigbert  exoellenoes,  when  ne  aee  a  poblislicr  acting  as 
tbemediitor  to  bring  together  ike  talent  of  the  age.  But  geaiet  It 
coft  and  iriU  not  always  be  wooed  into  uMpiiatiooi  aad  Uiiie  il 
happens  that  the  motic  of  then  tongs,  though  above  the  line  of 
racdiocritj,  are  not  so  happy  as  other  eflfusions  from  the  same  hands. 
Mr.  Bishop*s  arc  dccidcdlj  the  best,  and  are  not  without  &omc  of  the 
bright  scintillations  of  his  mind.  The  synipiiony  for  instance,  and 
€x>nsequently  a  part  of  the  melody  o(  Drink  t/eto  her^  has  the  lightn<»s 
and  elegance  with  which  he  ahnost  uniformly  begins  his  oootpo- 
titions.  In  retpect  to  this  property  there  is  (by  the  way)  a  remark- 
able timiburity  between  hit  pfoductioat  aad  thote  of  Roeiini*  This 
long  is  lowendy  at  it  appeait  to  n%  by  the  aaifemity  of  the  aeeon* 
paniment .  The  MaUtt.  remomlnmce  k  elqsaat  aad  tender,  bat  it  faUt 
short  of  the  excessive  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  poetry.  Indeed  those 
qualities  reign  so  entirely  ia  both  pieces,  that  they  are  alunc  a  sufficient 
recommendation. 

Iluslid  are  the  waves  is  a  song  of  more  pretenbiou  than  is  usnal 
with  Sir  J.  S.  and  it  has  much  merit.  We  howcfer  look  op  to 
names  of  tooh  reputation  with  great  expeclanoy»  aad  compare  their 
prodactioni  with  oar  pfeooacetfed  tense  of  the  powen  of  the  aathon 
--an  imaginary  ttaadard  we  own,  but  not  the  lett  jntt,  at  oar  next 
article  will  thew« 

In  tetting  Mr.  Moore'twordt  fi'om  hb  celebrated  poem,  the  amalear 
has  outgone  the  professor  ;  but  neither  oi  them  reach  our  notions  of 
what  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  truth  isy  that  melody 
it  substituted  for  passion  loo  much  in  both. 
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Hence  fmihless  hope;  Canxonet^  composed      Sir  John  Slevemon, 
Mm,  Doc, 

Reconcilement  i  written  bt/  Thomas  Campbell^  Esq,  composed  bjf 

Henry  i?.  Bishop. 
Obuitosee  thai  head  recline ;  the  words  from  the  Loves  of  the  AngeiSf 

the  musk  by  LordBurghershm  liondoD.  Power* 

Tbeia three  wngi  aie  exqniatte  in  their  kind.  The/  all  are  impas-  ^ 
sbned  and  melodiona*  twoqualitiee  which  constitute  the  whole  per* 
fection  of  song^writtng  in  this  species. 

Sir  John  Stcvi^nson  adapts  to  his  first  strain^  in  F  major, 
a  uniform  accompaniment,  which,  by  distinctly  equalizing",  as  it 
were,  the  compoaeat  parts  of  the  measure,  gives  a  pensive  cast  to  the 
composition,  white  it  confers  on  the  melody  itselfa  higher  expression. 
The  second  moTement  shifts  to  the  minofi  with  a  change  of  air 
ezceedinglj  snccessfuL  The  third  is  the  original  strain  again,  bat 
with  a  rapid  arpeggio  accompaniment,  thus  giving  to  the  melody  a 
new  chanu^er,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  passionate  effect.  The 
whole  is  finely  fancied. 

JirroHcikmciit  IS  as  delicate  and  sweetly,  sadly,  simple  a  composi- 
tion as  we  ever  remember  to  liave  seen.    We  must  give  the  words  : 

Altliough  the  tear-drop  t^lidinf]^ 

Makes  thee  lovelier  tliaii  betbrc, 
Yet  weep  not  at  my  chiding; 

I  will  never  chide  thee  more. 
Let  thy  lip  no  longer  quiver^ 

Let  thy  bosom^s  heaving  cease ; 
Though  they  lend  more  bliss  than  ever 

To  the  long  lon^  kiss  of  peace. 
Although  the  tear-drop,"  &c. 

This,  if  not  quite  as  simple,  is  full  as  delicate,  and  more  chaste 

than  Metastasio.   Mr.  Bishop  has  done  it  justice  by  his  plain  but 

touching  mnsic. 

And  yet  we  think  Lord  Bnighersh  has  produced  the  best  song  of 
the  three.  His  entire  subject  contains  the  graceful  slrBogth  of  the 
old  Italian  school  of  melody,  with  all  its  elegance.  It  derives  little 
from  the  piano  forte,  but  relies  on  its  own  pure  expiession,  which  Is 

support  enough. 

We  reconuoead  each  and  all  ut  tiiese  songs  as  peculiarly  elegant. 
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Ah  Qwdooncmikt;  Boawiccfrmikei^^ofTgbaUoe  hoUmfCam' 

ftatedfy  Mcrkidku  London.  BoosejandCo. 
Li  quel  moiotoanhf  duetto  mUmio,  etmpotia  da  Vohftim  CtuitiSU 

London.  BooseyandCo. 

These  two  piecei^  from  the  bands  of  composers  little  known  in 
England^  aro  howevet  well  worthy  the  itadj  and  perfonnanoe  of 
amateurs  of  fine  taste.  The  romanoe  is  exqabite,  affoiding  all  the 

scope  a  singer  of  the  most  perfect  ezpvenion  can  desire^  and  jet  the 
melody  is  as  touching  and  beautlfol  as  tt  b  shgnlar.  It  b»  however* 

dramatic,  and  must  not  be  murdered  by  misses.   It  b*  and  they 

must  be  instinct  with  feeling  who  attempt  it. 

The  duet  is  a  composition  of  merit  in  its  degree,  but  tlmt  degree* 
though  high*  is  not  so  exalted  as  the  expression  of  the  first. 


O  Iok  Ij/  is  the  summer  moon ;  a  Song  wrUltn  bj/  Miss  Anna  Maria 

I*orier,ihemu$ic  hy  Henry  11.  Bishop,    London.  Power. 
The  Broken  Heart ;  a  Baiicuibj/  ■  ,  wHk  sj/mphomesaad  acotUlP' 

panimcnls  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.   London.  Power. 
'7^  not  the  tear  of  a  languishing  eye;  a  fkiUad compoted  by  N.  C. 

Bochsa.   London.  Chappell  and  Co. 
TUfce^  Olofte  f%f  rmr^  emoM/  (fimndar  F^/vymMii^)  mnmged  bjf 

C,  ilf.  Soia»  London.  Clement!  and  Co. 
Ify  kve  tr  o'er  the  teaj  Ballad  compBsed  bjf  Charki  Smilh*  London. 

Power. 

You  softlt/  spokcy  you  sweeth/  smiled;  Song  composed  by  W.  H. 

Hamerton.    London.  ]V)^ver. 
Poo',  Rose;  Ballad  composed  by  John  Barnelt,    L<ondon.  Power. 
The  Charmed  Bark ;  the  words  by  Allan  Cunningham^  the  mutic  b^  */". 

MacdomUd  Harris,    London.    Miinro  and  May. 
ChritHm Kennedy's  Song;  aBaUad^ihevooiHkby  AUmOmnrngham^ 

eompoted  by  Mst  Mebmarmg.    London.   Chappell  and  Co. 

(For  the  Proiuielor.) 

We  have  selected  these  ballads  from  Uie  mass  as  possessing  each  of 
them  some  inerit  abore  Um  oomqi^t  «id  we  estimate  (hat  merit  in 
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the  order  yre  have  placed  ibem,  and  rising  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  Jify  tone  it  o*er  lAe  i»i  it  in  the  itronger  manner  of  iwent/ 
or  thirty  jrean  ago.  Vmti^l^  apake  u  tweci  and  expicssi?e$  and 
Mr.  Swnell't  and  Mr.  Harris's  songs  have  a  pleasing  vein  of  fancy 
tluRKighonC*  The  latter,  indeed,  is  on  a  subject  that  demands  to  be 
treated  as  a  work  of  imagination  purely.  Miss  Mainwaring^s  is 
very  agreeable,  and  so  much  in  ihc  manner  of  a  Sculclx  air,  that  it 
might  pass  for  one  a  little  modernized. 


ARIUNOEMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  indiTidoally  the  vast  number  of  amnge- 
ments  that  are  daily  put  forth ;  we  can  only  point  out  such  as  are 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur.  Duets  for  the  harp  and 
piano  forte  arc  much  in  request,  and  the  following,  published  by 
Messrs.  Gottlding  and  Co.  are  of  a  l^ind  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
deraamf. 

Mr.  liuchsa*8  arrangement  of  the  favourite  themes  in  Clari  is  very 
shewy.  Mr.  Mazsinghi*s  Scot*i  wha  hae^  with  yartations,  is 
brilliant  and  effective.  Mr.  Steil  has  published  three  of  an  easier 
description!  tlm  themes  are  ^  Fra  (ante  an^osdey   Bishop's  Tdl 

me  my  heartj*  and  The  spring  time  of  loir.  Mr.  Wilson's  "  J/nppy 
taxtvf/  Moot"  pnblishea  by  Messrs.  Chappeli  and  Co.  and  Mr. 
Chipp's  "  Crudei  parche^'*  and  "  Pace y  pace  mio  dolce  amory*  pub- 
lished by  Power^  arc  of  tlic  same  description. 

Mr.  Olementi  bns  arranged  Monrt*s  symphony  in  O  mtnor,  with 
accompaniments  Ibr  a  flnte,  Tiolin,  and  TioloncellOy  bebg  the  fifth 
number  of  the  set. 

KossiriiVs  ovnrft:rp  to  Semirmnide,  nrranged  by  Brnc^nier,  nnd  pub- 
lishe<l  by  iJoiilding  and  Co.— the  overture  to  Zdnvra^  by  CImppcU 
and  C-o. — Hoildieu's  overture  to  tftc  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  T^c 
lirun's  overture  to  Du  Hmsigmly  arraugud  by  Little,  and  publL:»iicd 
by  Pbwer,  are  specimens  of  tne  Italian  and  French  styles. 

Im  IteUet  Fleurs,  Nos.  1  and  8,  eonsbtinff  of  select  pieces  from 
the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  arranged  for  the  piano  forte  and 
flute  by  Bruguier  and  Sola,  published  by  Chappnll  and  Co — and 
books  1  and  2,  of  sctrcd'oiis  from  /vi  (forma  del  J^ftgo,  arranged  by 
Sola  for  the  flute  and  piano  forte,  published  by  Clemcnti  and  Co. 
are  particulady  well  adapted  to  the  iiute  player.  They  demand,  the 
fol-aamed  worli  especially,  some  execution. 

Measrs.  Cocks  and  Co.*s  collection  of  new  Foreign  Marches^  tot 
the  pianO|  by  the  most  celebrated  composers.  Book  I  contains  a 
march  by  Roninif  Hnmnely  Weber  (from  the  Freyschnta))  and 
G  a  Hen  berg* 

A  studio  on  Modulation,  or  Capriccio  for  two  Gcrmao  flutes  con« 
certante,  by  C.  N.  Weiss,  is  written  with  a  perfect  knowI^J^e  of  the 
poweis  and  capabilitioi  of  Uw  inalMU&ent,  and  will  give  tacility  of 
axMliott. 

YOL.       NO.  4  G 
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MUSICAL  FESTIVALS  ANNOUNCEO. 

T)io'me(Y(ing  of  tlie  three  choirs  iriti  lake  place  at  Westminster  on 

the  Ijtli,  lOth,  am!  IfOi  of  Sepl^fnbcr, 

A  irraiul  foslival  it  Vorwich,  for  tlic  fxMicfit  of  the  Norfolk  am! 
Norvvicli  [hospital,  will  be  held  oii  tlio  week  succeeding  the  Wor- 
cester meeting.  Tiic  Hon.  John  Wodehousf.,  Lieutenant  of  (hr 
County,  has  accepted  the  oi&cc  of  Pfesideot.  Siu  Gbobge  Smart 
is  engaged  to  conduct|  and  the  arrangementt  will  be  opon  the 
grandest  possible  scale. 

TUE  OPERA. 

The  circular  letter,  to.  the  subscribers  announced  the  following  to* 
be  the  new  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  King*s  Theatre. 
Mr.  Ebers  is  no  longer  the  lessee.  Signor  Benelll  is  tlie  ostensible 

roanager* 

FOR  TUE  OPERA. 

ComiMMer  sod  Dbeetor  of  the  Muiie,  SIGNOR  ROSSINI,  (his  first  ap. 

peannce  In  this  Cooatry.) 

MADAME  RONZI  DE  BEGNIS. 
MADAME  COLBRAN  ROSSLNJ,  from  Boltjfua,  (her  &rst  sup^eumon 

iu  this  Country.) 

MADAME  PASTA,  from  the  Opera  Bafis,  PariS|  (her  first  ^fteatance  to 

this  Goantry  tkese  seTenyovs.) 

And  MADAME  VESTRIS. 

SIGNOE  BENELLI  is  in  treaty  with  MADAME  CATALAN!,  (ot  a 

limited  number  of  nights. 

MADAME  CARAOORI,  MADAME  GRAZfANI,  sad 
MADAMS  BIAGfOLL 
SIGNOR  GARCIA,  SIGNOR  GURIONI. 
SIGNOR  FRANCESCHI,  (her  first  appearance  in  Ans  Coantry.) 
SIGNOR  REMORINI,  Primo  Buflb  Cantante^  fiarcekms,  <her  first  ap. 

peannoe  In  this  CbaBtry^} 

SIGxNOll  DE  BEGMS,  SIGXOR  BENETTI,  SJGNOR  PORTO, 
SiGNOR  iiOSICIir,  (their  first  appearance  in  this  country.} 
Ck>mposer  and  Conductor,  SIGN  OR  COCCt  A. 

Leader  of  the  Band,  SIGNOR  SPAGNOLETTl.  * 
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OBITUARY. 

DIED. — Ou  the  '27th  of  Novcraber,  of  a  typhus  te?cr,  at  Dublin,  ag^  l  45, 
Ma.  Henry  Smart.   This  profisssor  was  the  ion  of  George  and  Aniie  Smart. 
His  father  kept  a  mnsie  ihop  at  the  coner  ef  Afgyle-aCic^  and  is  deserred  to 
be  held  in  remenbrance  by  his  brother  musicians,  as  having  been  principally 
instrumental  in  founding  thf  Nfw  Musical  Fund.    Mr.  H,  S.  l)rr;^n  h?<; 
mu^jcal  education,  and  studied  the  fioiiii  under  the  late  celebrated  (Jramer; 
aud  in  Ute  eafly  part  of  hisiife  played  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
thi  HiyiiMikpt  Thwtre»  and  AeOiiicertef  AnHeot  Mvrie,  where  w»  beHew 
he  occupied  the  stand  of  tlw  principal riola.    About  the  yc  ir  I he  retired 
from  the  musical  profession,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  brewery.    The  conrmi,  howerer,  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions^ and  he  again  lesomed  his  original  occupation.    He  was  employed  with 
Ui  bratlier,  Sm  Gtonov  Swart,  in  tenching,  and  anisted  in  acmrtl  uh$tlbf 
nhtte  Us  ability  andattcntion  were  Uglty  esteemed.   Hit  rharaolMry how»rer, 
as  a  violinist,  induced  Mr.  Aniold  to  engage  Mr.  Smart  at  the  opening  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  as  leader  of  the  band,  where  he  remained  durinj^  many 
seasons.    He  was  then  retained  at  Drury-laue,  in  a  similar  capacity,  when  the 
present  theatre  opened.   He  centifflied  to  lead  tin  JXrury-lane  band  tUl  1821. 
He  has  also  led  the  onforios,  since  the  nmagemeBt  was  nndertakcn  bj  liii 
brother  in  1813.   It  was  his  peculiar  pride  to  have  formed  the  Drury-Iaoe 
band  entirely  ofEngli<^h  proref«;or';,tind  so  justly  did  they  estimate  his  charact^ 
and  services  that  a  cup  was  piesonied  to  him,  to  record  his  merits  and 
their  gratitude.   Nor  is  the  following  affecting  drcooistattce  a  less  tribute  of 
oordhd  respect:— The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conunmieirfed  ainieliemal 
to  which  the  bond  was  called.   On  the  announcement  of  the  netaaeholT 
coincident  they  put  aside  their  instruments,  and  the  rehearsal  was  postponed. 

He  was  a  nu  iuIk  r  of  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  which  he  led  in  turn.  Nor 
were  his  men  ts  known  only  in  the  metropolis.  He  bad  assisted  at  many  prcnrin- 
eial  Meetings,  where  hit  talenti  and  his  urbanity  were  alilLe  consyicnons,  end 
gaiaad  vniversal  eilaeM*  Abont  three  years  since  he  set  up  a  manufac- 
tory of  piano  fortes  upon  a  peculiar  stnictnre,  and  he  had  very  lately  obtained 
a  pateut  for  an  improvcim  nt  of  great  importance  in  the  touch  of  these  instru- 
ments* We  remember  only  to  have  heard  of  cue  composition  of  his — a  ballet, 
wMdi  he  compoaed  Ibr  the  King's  Theatre  during  the  time  be  led  the  dances 
tlm.  It  was  called  LtmnUfy  and  was  legarded  as  tery  agreeable  mnsic. 

We  aTail  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  of  a  professor  of  the  highest  rank  and 
the  most  estimable  character  in  this  country,  to  cloieour  relation.  ITe  was," 
says  our  correspondent,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  He  was  an  upright  and 
honest  nea.  His  nature  was  kind  and  aenemnsy  aad  he  always  shewed  the 
ardeat  tofe  wliich  he  had  for  his  art,  and  the  real  desire  lie  felt  to  promote  Its 
interests  by  a  noble  forgetfulness  of  himself  on  every  occasion,  and  by  com« 
pletely  subduing  every  private  feeling  which  might  have  rendered  his  ext^rfions 
of  less  elucacy.  lie  is  gone ;  and  we  may  truly  say  he  has  left  notie  behind  w  ho 
surpass,  and  very  few  who  equal  him  in  principles  and  disposition.''  These 
opinions  we  belleie  will  be  re-echoed  iiy  all  who  knew  Um,  either  as  a  public 
or  as  a  private  man.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  leaTCS  a  widow  and  childien, 
to  whom  Us  sadden  less  will  be  irreparable. 

4  c  2 
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/mcniiimi  on  the  Sher  Ct^ 

By  the  Members  of  the  Orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Rojal  Drury-Uoe,  to 
'  MR.  HBNRT  SMART, 

AlatMtliiioiiyoftlielreltMiimdffaiilodefer  the  kind  •ttanliiiiitiMj  feme 

always  rfcrived  from  hiniy  their  Tieader; 
Awdthf  finuMii  with  wluch  he  has  ever  supported  the  iateresU  of  his  brother 

Profetiors. 
imJm$.  1819* 


Lately,  atStPetniborgh,  the  celebrated  compoter  Steibelt 

JSJ.  Stribelt  was  born  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1756.  He  rery  early  displayed  a 
great  disposltioQ  for  music,  and  the  theu  King  of  Prussia  beiag  made  acquainted 
with  his  decided  ability  for  this  science,  placed  him  mder  the  iuftructhm  ef 
theeeUhnted  Kimborger,  who  wastbeo  at  Berlin.  Under  thieanrter  he 
rapidly  improred,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  excellence. 

SteibcU's  compositions  for  the  piano  forte  are  exre^«?ively  numerot!*:.  They 
consist  of  concertos,  sonatas,  potpouris,  and  airs  with  Tariations.  His  fourth 
opera  of  sonatas  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  also  hb  Studio^  pub- 
Usbed  in  England.  "    ,  « 

While  this  composer  was  at  Paris  he  wrote  Le  Retour  de  Zqi^jft^  n  billet, 
and  an  opera  called  La  Princes^c  dc  Babiflone^  both  of  which  were  performed 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  \s  il  h  success.  The  opera  was  his  last  pul>lic 
uerformaiice  pKrious  to  his  departure  for  St.  Petersburgh.  During  hia  sUy 
he  compoBed  fat  the  Theatie  Fcydem  Ramn  H  JuMeUe^  an  opera,  whkh 
was  rroelTed  with  uniTcrsal  applanie. 

While  in  London,  in  1797,  he  peifctmed  with  Tiotti  at  the  Opera  Coneerts^ 
noder  the  direction  of  Salomon. 

On  the  26th  of  Jauuary,  1805,  his  ballet  La  Belie  Laiiiere,  ou  Bianche, 
Reiae  de  Cadiie^  was  peiftvmed  at  the  Opeim  Heose.  It  was  allowed  te 


PQMesB  cemideraDie  ment. 

Steibelt  finally  went  to  St  Petersburgh,  where  his  afailltiee  leetived  tint 
 %  which  einine&t  merit  deserved. 


Lately,  at  Bergamo,  the  celebrated  singer  Signor  YlgpienL  He  caoM  to 
England  abeot  the  year  1796,  and  was  engi^  as  principal  tenerattheopeia, 
with  Banti  and  RoselU,  (an  artifidal  soprano.)  Uis  Toice  was  of  no  oonrider* 
ihle  volume,  but  his  taste  was  exquisite  and  his  manner  polished.  He  re- 
mnined  in  Kn^biu!  many  y<^ars,  and  was  as  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  a*  for 
hi<»  [)ublic  {K>rlormauce.  la  his  person  he  was  of  the  middie  size,  and  was  a 
good  btage  figurCi 
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Allegri  di  Bravura,  2^ 

Ajnitrrdain,  Munic  in,  ISS 
Arnuitcmens  dc  l'0|>era, 
Amusement  pour  lea  Damcii,  3^ 
Aodreozzi,  ^ 
Anftiasi, 

Ani^licas,  hb  Letter  on  Englikh  Glee  Sinxioc, 

1£ 

Anticnt  Concert,  242 
Aprili,  ±il 
Araja,  l&l 
Attarila,  323 

Attwood,  his  Twaa  om  an  erer  blilbcaomc 

day,  212 
Barnelt,  his  Poor  roie,25fi 
Hardeman,  LL 
Bath,  Concerts  at,  42Z 

Beethoven,  his  Ruins  of  Atbeoa,  2^8 ;  TriSes, 

Sonata,  Op.  9Ui22i 
Bellamy,  Mi 
Benda,  IfiS 
Benefit  Concerts,  251 
Berbiguier,  85 
Berlin.  Music  in,  406j  iS2  . 
Bertinl,  457i  ^87 
Berton,S*7 

Birminshann  Musical  Festival,  ilD^  511 
Bi>«hop,  23!  Maid  Marinn,  lAJ  ;  HIh  Soa»s 
frwn  the  Loves  of  the  Anj^cls,  '.ihi  ;  his 
County  Guy,  ^!  Oh  hweet  is  the  ^ale, 
292;  Clari,  Mi;  2klaid's  remonstrance— 
Urink  ve  to  her,  553 ;  Reconcilement,  555  « 
O  lovely  is  the  sumaier  moon,  55& 
Bochsa,  his  When  the  wind  blows— Preludes, 
31  ;  Fanlasia — Caledonian  Fnnlasia — Olle 
que  j'aime  tant — Andante  &  Second  Rondo, 
wJ  ;  Home,  sweet  borne —  \  orora  chc  a4»r* 

Serai — La  chasse  au  Renard,  38ij  ;  Grnnd 
Lussinn  March,  iill :  Grand  Faniasiii,  Ml : 
Aisc  Brilliant,  et  Utile,  511;  'Tisnotthe 
Tcsr,  55S 
Bologna,  Music  in,  501 
Botiotnley,  his  live  Divertiotentos,  511 
Braham,  264 
Bremen.  Music  in,  4fi6 
British  Concerts,  ihl 

Bruguier,  his  Selection  from  Zelmira — Ar- 
rangement of  Naderman's  Fantasia,  'JSS. 

Brunswick,  Music  in.  iH 

Burfbersh  Lord,  his  compositions,  t  Come 
pray  vitk  me,  55S  t  O  but  to  see,  555 

Bnrrowes,  his  Arrangement  of  the  Music  in 
Macbeth,  '/iH ;  his  Select  Airs  from  Zel- 
mira, 386  ;  Hibernian  Airs,  518 

Caffaro,  Ig£ 

Calkin,  his  Quartett,  211  s  CVst  Tamour— 
O  Waly,  Waly— L'offraadc de  Pamitie, 

Uivertlroentn,550 
Camporcse,  195 
Canabick,  3^ 
CarapelU,  llil 


Caresani,  11 

Carew  M  iss ,  2£tl ;  Memoir  of,  12A 
Carissini,  1^ 

Carnaby  Dr.  his  Fairy  (^ueen,  23Qi  Come 

Lucy  my  love,  216 
Curu94»,  Si\ 

Cassel,  Music  in,  llH,  IM 
Casielli,his  In  quel  modcstu  aulo,556 
Catalan!  Madame,  512 
Ccroni,  li 

Character  of  Eoglish  Music,  Letter  on,  HQ 
Chipp,  his  Hanoverian  Air,  ill  ;  Mary  1  be- 
lieved ihee  true,  511 
Cianrheliini,  his  Gran  Dio  cJie  regoJi— Che 

Lim.  liiin  di^arnii— Sei  tu  solo  ii  miii  teiioro — 
Evening's  Daughien,  IQ^ ;  his  FauUsia, 
Op. 

Cimarosn,  lh2 

Clemeiiti,  his  Arrangement  of  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony, 228 ;  bis  Symphony,  211 
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